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REPORT 

OF  THE 

MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1907 


To  the  Honourable  Sir  Wm.  Mortimer  Clark,  Kt.,  K.C., 
Lieutenant-Go  cent  or  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I  beg  to  present  to  your  Honour  the  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  year  1907. 

In  order  that  the  Report,  with  all  the  appendices,  might  appear  in  one 
volume,  its  publication  has  been  delayed  longer  than  usual. 

Educational  Policy. 

The  year  1907  marks  another  step  in  that  process  of  re-construction 
through  which  the  educational  system  is  now  passing.  The  latest  modifica- 
tions of  the  system  are  embodied  in  the  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  and  in  the  Regulations  which  have  been  adopted 
from  time  to  time  to  amplify  and  carry  out  the  intentions  of  these  Acts.  The 
objects  steadily  kept  in  view  relate  both  to  the  betterment  of  the  schools  and 
to  the  welfare  and  to  the  training  of  the  teachers. 

Local  Effort  Encouraged. 

In  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  I  have  to  report  to  your 
Honour  the  public  satisfaction  with  the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in 
adopting  unanimously  the  recommendations  of  the  Government  for  increased 
grants  to  the  rural  schools.  The  Legislative  vote  of  money  to  these  schools  was 
increased  last  year  from  $120,000  to  |380,000,  and  this  increased  aid  from 
Provincial  funds,  supplementing  the  sum  raised  by  local  taxation,  has  been 
received  according  to  reports  from  many  parts  of  the  Province  with  evidence 
of  strong  appieciation.  This  policy,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  has  had  a 
good  effect  in  stimulating  local  effort  and  in  encouraging  the  laudable  desire 
of  the  people  to  respond  to  the  larger  requirements  of  the  schools. 

Schools  in  the  New  Districts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  grant  of  $380,000  for  rural  schools  is  paid 
to  the  Sections  in  the  Counties  and  that  this  sum  is  supplemented  by  a  liberal 
grant  to  the  urban  and  the  rural  schools  in  the  new  districts.  These  schools 
have  also  greatly  benefited  by  the  policy  of  increased  grants  and  the  educa- 
tional  facilities  in   those   regions    arc   improving  to  the   manifest    advantage 
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of  the  whole  Province.      It   is   in   my  opinion  of  great  importance  that  a 
generous  course  should  be  taken  toward  the  schools  which  are  springing  up 
in  what  is  commonly    called    New    Ontario.       The    exceptional    conditions 
which  exist  in  the  mining  and  lumbering  regions  of  the  North  call  for  excep- 
tional treatment.     It  is  of  vital  concern  that  the  training  of  the  children 
in    rough    and   sparsely   settled   districts  should  be    carefully   looked    after. 
Existence    in    pioneer    settlements    easily    tends    to    neglect    of    education, 
although  there   are   many   gratifying  proofs  that  in    New   Ontario   parents 
exhibit  self-sacrifice  and  public  spirit  to  a  remarkable  degree  and  are  ready 
to  do  their  share  in  providing  schools.     But  their  power  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary sums  for  this  purpose  is  limited,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  settle- 
ment and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Department,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State, 
to  extend  to  the  people  in  the  North  Country  as  well  equipped  a  system  of 
elementary  instruction  as  exists  in  other  parts  of  Ontario.     With  this  end  in 
view,  one  of  the  new  training  schools  for  teachers  was  assigned  to  North 
Bay,  a  town  with  good  schools  for  practice  purposes  and  in  point  of  situa- 
tion as  accessible  from  all  points  as  it  is  possible  for  one  place  to  be  in  so 
vast  a  territory.     The  Normal  School  at  North  Bay  will,  it  is  hoped,  attract 
in  sufficient  numbers  pupils  from  the  North  who  will  be  familiar  with  local 
conditions  and  who,  in  that  respect,  will  be  better  qualified  to  supply  the 
schools  of  the  region.     The  instruction  at  North  Bay  should  not  be  confined 
in  its  scope  to  that  supplied  by  the  Normal  Schools  in  older  Ontario.     It 
may  include  courses  to  qualify  candidates  for  certificates  other  than  those 
of  Normal  standard.     It  may  be  that  the  immense  distances  to  be  traversed 
by  the  pupils  and  the  cost  of  board  entailed  upon  those  who  attend  at  North 
Bay  will  call  for  special  treatment  by  the  Department,  and  this  considera- 
tion will  be  duly  weighed  at  the  proper  time.     The  necessity  of  meeting  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  New  Ontario  by  measures  not  called  for  elsewhere 
has  been  before  the  Department  during  the  past  year.     For  this  reason  a 
second  conference  of  the  District  Inspectors  was  held  in  Toronto  towards  the 
close  of  last  year,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality  possessed  by 
them  was    drawn    upon.      In  my    opinion    regular    consultation    with    those 
whose  duties  place  them  in  close  touch  with  the  actual  conditions  is  advisable 
and  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  policy  of  dealing  with  the  new  problems 
that  arise  in  the  North  by  invoking  the  advice  of  the  officers  best  qualified 
to  understand  them.     It  is   proposed,   in  accordance  with  suggestions  that 
have  already  been  received,  to  give  special  encouragement  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  sections,  the  holding  of  teachers'   institutes,   and  the  establishment 
of  night  classes.     I   am  also  of  the  opinion  that   special  treatment  should 
be  meted  out  to  the  Districts  in  the  utilization  of  travelling  libraries  for 
school  purposes,    so   as   to   place    at   the    disposal   of   pupils,  who  cannot  get 
access  to  public  libiaries,  the  use  of  good  books,  supplementing  to  an  extent 
not  necessary  in  the  older  regions  the  instruction  given  in  schools. 

Inducements  to  Improve. 

The  distribution  of  the  grants  to  rural  schools  was  placed  in  1907  upon 
a  basis  designed  to  develop  educational  efficiency  from  several  points  of 
view.  The  grants  are  now  paid  on  the  professional  qualifications  of  the 
teachers ;  on  the  equipment  and  the  accommodations  of  the  schools :  on  the 
salary  of  the  teacher,  to  a  maximum  of  $600 ;  and  fixed  grants  for  schools 
in  the  less  wealthy  sections,  up  to  a  section  assessment  of  |50,000.  This 
basis  has  the  advantage  of  offering  a  financial  inducement  to  employ  more 
experienced  teachers,  to  supply  modern  equipment  and  healthier  accommo- 
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dations,  and  ft  provides  bonuses  for  the  schools  which  stand  in  most  need 
of  support  from  the  State.  The  same  principle  of  inducement  has  been 
applied  to  the  schools  in  the  new  districts  and  the  bounty  of  the  Legislature 
has  thus  been  in  operation  all  over  the  Province  as  an  influence  in  the  rais- 
ing of  teachers'  salaries  (still,  in  my  opinion,  far  too  low),  and  to  bring 
schools  into  line  with  modern  requirements.  After  this  system  of  distribu- 
tion has  been  in  force  long  enough  for  the  full  effect  to  be  observable,  we 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  marked  improvement  in  our  school  sys- 
tem. The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
the  urban  schools,  especially  those  in  the  smaller  municipalities,  and  the 
increased  grant  which  has  been  given  to  them  may  also  be  judiciously 
employed  to  reward  the  employment  of  better  teachers  in  proportion  to  their 
length  of  service. 

Technical  Education. 

Nature  having  provided  our  Province  with  great  resources  which  can 
be  utilized  for  industrial  purposes,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  training  provided 
for  our  youths  should  qualify  them  to  utilize  for  the  common  good  and  their 
own  welfare  the  bountiful  wealth  of  the  country  in  forests,  mines,  water 
powers  and  soil.  For  some  time  I  have  thought  that  the  attention  of  the 
Dominion  authorities  should  be  drawn  to  what  I  consider  their  duty  toward 
technical  education,  and  I  am  pleased  now  to  note  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment is  considering  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  Commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  this  most  important  subject,  as  the  conditions 
in  each  Province  will  need  special  and  distinct  treatment. 

As  Ontario  produces  over  one-half  the  manufactured  goods  of  Canada, 
her  interest  in  the  problem  of  technical  education  may  be  well  considered, 
and  her  duty  to  do  something  in  her  own  behalf  properly  estimated. 

England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  spending  generous 
sums  in  this  branch  of  training.  The  knowledge  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished will,  I  trust,  help  us  to  deal  more  intelligently  with  the  subject  in 
our  own  Province.  The  natural  resources  of  a  country,  the  character  of  its 
people,  the  nature  of  its  Government,  have  a  distinct  influence  in  determin- 
ing its  individuality  and  commercial  efficiency. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  Province  was  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  com- 
munity. Now  our  manufacturing  interests  represent  one-sixth  of  our  entire 
population.  Our  agricultural  processes  and  our  manufacturing  methods, 
our  commercial,  professional  and  social  life  have  all  changed  during  this 
period.  These  changed  conditions  also  necessitate  changes  in  our  educa- 
tional methods.  Proper  provision  for  technical  training  undoubtedly 
increases  the  duty  now  assumed  by  the  people  in  educational  matters.  Should 
the  Dominion  Parliament  recognize  its  obligations  by  a  liberal  grant  for 
this  purpose  to  the  Provinces,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Provincial  author- 
ities themselves  to  give  effective  aid.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  It  can  best  be  met  by  united  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  it.  The  Department  of  Education,  conscious 
of  the  enterprise  of  school  boards  in  other  respects,  will  receive,  I  feel  sure, 
the  co-operation  of  localities  where  technical  instruction  is  specially  neces- 
sary in  the  measures  that  are  required  to  give  better  facilities  for  industrial 
training. 

Meantime,  the  efforts  devoted  to  the  elementary  work  of  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Domestic  Science  are  encouraging.  There  are  now,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  Report  of  the  Inspector,  41  Manual  Training  centres.     The  value  of 
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equipment  in  these  centres  is  over  $22,000.  The  number  of  boys  receiving 
weekly    instruction    is    approximately    10,000.  There    are    29    Household 

Science  centres  with  equipment  valued  at  $11,000,  and  more  than  6,000  girls 
are  receiving  weekly  instruction.  All  these  schools  are  receiving  annually 
liberal  grants  from  the  Government.  Three  centres  for  Manual  Training 
and  three  for  Household  Science  were  opened  during  the  past  year,  while 
there  will  be  opened  in  1908,  5  additional  Manual  Training  centres.  The 
report  states  that  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Manual  Training  is  shown 
not  so  much  in  the  additional  centres  opened  as  in  the  extension  of  the  work 
where  it  has  been  installed  for  some  time. 

Agricultural  Courses. 

The  step  taken  last  year  to  provide  special  courses  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  in  certain  of  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of 
the  Province  has  had  good  results.  The  Department  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  work  accomplished  to  add  two  more  to  the  six  centres  already  established. 
These  will  be  placed  so  as  to  serve  portions  of  the  Province  not  already 
reached  by  the  existing  centres.  The  whole  question  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, however,  is  raised  by  the  creation  of  these  special  departments  in  some 
of  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  feeling,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable,  that 
our  system  of  education  tends  strongly  to  draw  away  our  young  people  from 
country  life.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  rural 
elementary  schools  is  imparted  in  a  manner  which  increases  the  natural 
desire  of  pupils  to  seek  the  larger  centres  of  population  and  enhances  unduly 
the  attraction  of  a  professional  or  a  commercial  career.  It  is  not  well  that 
in  a  rich  agricultural  Province  like  ours,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  which 
offers  healthy  and  prosperous  openings  for  our  youth,  should  be  neglected. 
In  stimulating  an  interest  in  rural  life  and  occupations,  the  teacher  can  do 
much.  Special  training  is  needed  to  enable  the  teacher  to  effect  this  result. 
In  connection  with  the  revised  course  of  instruction  set  up  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  inducements  to  teachers  to  take  a  short  sup- 
plementary course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  whereby 
they  will  be  fitted  to  awaken  in  boys  and  girls  attending  rural  schools  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  In  time  a  supply  of  teachers  thus 
qualified  will  do  much  to  correct  the  tendency  to  regard  country  life  as 
inferior  to  existence  in  towns  and  cities.  While  this  movement  to  provide 
qualified  teachers  for  rural  schools  is  in  its  initial  stages,  it  will,  I  hope, 
develop  until  the  special  elementary  instruction  required  is  adequate  to  the 
purpose. 

Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

The  reports  of  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford, 
and  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville,  are  appended  to  my 
Report.  They  indicate  that  the  Institutions  are  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  established,  although  it  is  evident  that  in  the  near  future 
additional  accommodation  will  be  required. 

In  the  case  of  the  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  Prin- 
cipal states  that  the  practice  of  teaching  the  pupils  to  read  by  means  of 
embossed  letters  will  be  discontinued  and  the  Point  System  introdiiced. 
Those  who  have  to  do  with  similar  schools  in  the  United  States  recommend 
the  Point  System,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  introduce  into  the  imparting  of 
instruction  in  the  Institution  the  best  ideas  that  have  been  tested  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  pupils  last  Session  was  123. 
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The  report  of  the  Head  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  shows 
that  the  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year  has  largely  increased.  It  is 
now  228  compared  with  214  during  the  previous  year.  Principal  Coughlin 
reports  the  modification  of  the  school  curriculum  so  as  to  bring  it  as  far  as 
possible  into  harmony  with  the  Public  School  course.  As  the  desire  in  this 
Institution  is  to  educate  the  deaf  in  the  best  modern  methods,  it  may  be 
that  additional  classes  and  a  larger  number  of  teachers  will  be  required.  In 
this  Institution  also  more  accommodation  appears  to  be  called  for  if  the 
Institution  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency.  The 
extension  of  oral  teaching  will  demand  more  class  room,  and  it  is  the  advicet 
of  the  most  experienced  instructors  of  deaf  children  that  the  Oral  System 
should  be  employed  wherever  the  faculties  of  the  child  seem  to  justify  its 
use. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  expenditures  in  these  Institutions  .  at 
Belleville  and  Brantford  are  about  the  6ame. 

R.  A.  PTNE, 

Minister  of  Education. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

I.  Elementary  Schools. 

a.    Public  Schools. 

Number  of  Public  Schools  in  1906  5,797 

Increase  for   the   year   4 

Number  of  enrolled  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  Public  Schools 

during  the    year    398,232 

Increase   for  the   year    1,062 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  234,076 

Increase   for  the   year   1,999 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  total  attendance  58.78 

Increase  for  the  year 35 

Number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  (exclusive  of  Kin- 
dergarten and  Night  School  teachers)  in  the  Public 
Schools:   men,  1,748;  women,  7,005;  total  8,753 

Decrease :      men,      91 ;     increase,      women,     165 ; 

total   increase   74 

Number  of  teachers  who  attended   Normal  School   4,425 

Decrease  for  the  year   17 

Number  of  teachers  with  a  University  degree  94 

Increase   for   the   year  17 

Average  annual  salary  for  male  teachers $547 

Increase  for  the  year   $33 

Average  annual  salary  of  female  teachers   $369 

Increase  for   the  year   $21 

Average  experience   of  male  teachers    9.96  years 

Average  experience  of  female  teachers   6.70  years 

Amount     expended     for   Public    School    houses   (sites    and 

buildings)    $681,250 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'   salaries  $3,611,372 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes   $1,473,703 

Total  amount  expended  on  Public  Schools  $5,766,325 

Increase   for   the   year    $242,223 

Cost  per  pupil  (enrolled  attendance)   $14.48 

Increase   for  the  vear  $0.57 


6.     Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 

Number  of  Roman   Catholic  Separate   Schools  in  1906   ...  443 

Increase  for   the   year   15 

Number  of  enrolled  pupils  of  all  ages  50,760 

Increase  for  the  year   1,436 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  33,176 

Increase   for  the   year   1,146 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  total  attendance  65.35 

Increase  for  the   year    41 

Number  of  teachers   1.009 

Increase   for  the   year   39 

Amount  expended  for  School  houses  (sites  and  buildings)  8173.202 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  S269.176 

Amount    expended   for  all   other   purposes $  194,503 
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Total  amount  expended  on  E.  C.  Separate  Schools  1636,881 

Decrease   for  the  year  $253 

Cost   per   pupil    (enrolled  attendance)    $12.54 

Decrease  for  the  year   $0.38 

c.     Protestant  Separate   Sehools. 

Number     of     Protestant     Separate   Schools  (included    with 

Public  Schools,  a)  in  1906  5 

Number  of  enrolled  pupils   310 

Decrease  for  the   year    10 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils   181 

Decrease  for  the  year    11 

d.     Kindergartens. 

Number  of  Kindergartens  in  1906  139 

Increase  for   the   year    6 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  14,160 

Increase    fopr    the    year 1,680 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  5,339 

Increase   for  the   year  384 

Number  of  teachers  engaged   273 

Increase   for  the   year   13 

e.     Night  Schools. 

Number  of  Night  Schools  in  1906-7  11 

Increase   for  the   year   1 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  898 

Increase   for  the  year    278 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils   372 

Increase   for   the   year    86 

Number  of  teachers  engaged    18 

Increase  for   the  year    1 

II.  Secondary  Schools.* 

a.     High  Schools. 

Number   of  High    Schools   (including   42  Colleqriate    Insti- 
tutes)   in    1906    142 

Increase  for   the   year   2 

tNumber  of  Teachers  in   High   Schools   719 

Increase   for  the    year    30 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  High  Schools  29,392 

Increase   for   the  year   731 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils   18,078 

Increase   for  the  year    511 

t Average  annual  salary,  Principals  $1,303 

Increase   for  the   year   $33 

•The   Curriculum    of    Secondary   Schools     includes   all    the    subjects     required   for 
matriculation  into  the  University. 

tThese  statistics   are  based  on  Returns  to  the   Department,   dated   January,    1907. 
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t Average  annual  salary,  Assistants  $975 

Increase   for  the  year   $48 

t Average   annual  salary    $1,039 

Increase   for  the  year   $42 

tHighest   salary  paid    $3,500 

Amount  expended  for  High  School  teachers'  salaries  $716,471 

Amount  expended  for  High  School  houses  (sites  and  build- 
ings)      $112,465 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  High  School  purposes $200,358 

Total  amount  expended  on  High   Schools   $1,029,294 

Increase  for  the   year   $24,796 

Cost  per  pupil  (enrolled  attendance)  $35.01 

Decrease  for  the  year $  0.04 

Cost  per  pupil  (average  attendance)  $56.93 

Decrease  for  the  year   $  0.25 

o.     Continuation  Classes. 


Number  of  Continuation  Classes,  1906-7  (included  in  Pub- 
lic and  Separate  Schools,  I,  a  and  b),  practically  do- 
ing High  School  work:     Grade  A,  90;  Grade  B,  41 ; 

Grade  C,  106;  Grade  D,  201;  total  

Increase  for  the  vear :    Grade  A,  2 ;  Grade  C,  6 ; 
Grade  D,  1. 

Total  increase  for  the  year  

Number  of  pupils  in   attendance  

Increase   for  the   year   


9 
91 


438 


5,315 


III.  General. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 


*o 


Total  population  of  the  Province,   1906   

Pupils  enrolled  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Increase  for   the   year  5,187 

Average    daily    attendance    

Increase   for   the  year   4,126 

Percentage  of  total  population  enrolled  

Average  cost  per  pupil  (enrolled  attendance)  in  all  schools : 

1902.       1904.       1905. 

Sites   and    buildings     $0.97        $1.30        $2.18 

Teachers'     salaries"     7.63  8.44  8.88 

All  other  expenses  2.80  3.32  3.62 


,238,068 
493,442 

291,041 

22.04 

1906. 

81.96 

9.32 

3.78 


For  all  purposes  $11.40      $13.06      $14.68      $15.06 


Average  cost  per  pupil  (average  attendance)  in  all  schools 

1902.  1904. 

Sites  and  buildings    $1.70  $2.26 

Teachers'    salaries    13.34  14.69 

All   other   expenses    4.89  5.79 


1905. 
$3.70 
15.11 
6.16 


1906. 

$3.32 

15.80 

6.42 


For  all  purposes  $19.93      $22.74      $24.97      $25.54 

tThese  statistics  are  based  on  Returns  to  the  Department,  dated  January,  1907. 
*Estimated. 
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COMPARATIVE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  1867-1906. 

I.     PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS). 

These  tables,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  previous 
years  in  which  the  R.  C.  Separate  Schools  were  included  with  Public  Schools, 
iuclude  R.  C.  Separate  Schools.  In  the  Statistical  Tables,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E 
(Appendix  A),  the  Separate  Schools  are  excluded. 

1. — School  Population — Attendance. 

The  School  population  of  the  Province,  as  ascertained  by  the  assessors,  is 
given  in  the  third  column  of  the  following  table: 


Year. 


L867 5—16 

1872 5—16 

1877 5-16 

L882 5—16 

5—21 

1892 5—21 

1897 5—21 

1902 |  5—21 

1905 5—21 

1906 5—21 


1 
o 
© 

JS 


a 
— 
© 

— 

"o 
o 

js 


447.726 
495,756 
494,804 

483,817 
611.212 

595,238 
590,055 
584,512 

578,032 
595,257 


1/ 

C 
3 


a. 

3 

2- 


S 


— 
a 

3- 


o 


a. 

3 
- 


3  l. 

_  — 

3  i 

o  u* 
H 


a 

— 
a 

2 

-*? 

08 
>. 

'3 


430 

352 

569 
636 

885 

001 
814 
718 


a.380,511 
a433,664 
4ss.n5:i 
4ii9,751 
491,242 
■ 

480,120 
452,977 
445,601 
148,210 


621,132 

620,998 
B77 
409 
401 
391 
271' 
110 
79 
64 


401,648 
154,662 
190,860 

471,512 
493,212 
485,670 
482,777 
154,088 
4411,494 
448,992 


"3  £_• 
p  3  S 

Sff  J 

H   08   U 

-  ~    I 

c  —  ~ 
id  a>  B 
«  3  «j 
H-§    * 

£  c  u 

«j 
Ph 


163,974 
188,701 
217,184 
214,176 
246,152 
253,830 
273,544 
261,480 
264,107 
267,252 


40.82 
41.50 
44.25 
45.42 
49.71 
52.26 
56.66 
57.58 

59.52 


a  5—16. 
above  table. 


b  Other  ages  than  5  to  16.     Note.— Kindergarten  and  Night  School  pupils  are  not  included  in 


A  considerable  increase,  viz.,  2,498,  in  the  enrolled  attendance  over  the 
preceding  year  is  shown  in  the  above  table.  This  number  is,  as  the  increase  in 
tin;  preceding  year,  more  than  made  up,  however,  in  the  urban  municipalities, 
as  a  further  slight  decline  of  146  in  the  number  of  enrolled  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  Province  is  noticed. 

The  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  to  enrolled  attendance  shows  a 
slight  increase,  viz.,  .37. 

The  following  table  compares  the  attendance  and  gives  the  percentages  from 
rural  and  from  urban  municipalities  for  several  years  : 


Year. 

Attendance  in  Rural 
Schi 

Attendance  in  Urban 
Schools. 

1903 

1904 

260,617  or  57.88%  of  total 
253,133  or  .">6.93%of  total 
250,658  or  56.  14  .  ..i  total 
247,929  or  55.22%  of  total 

189,661  or  42.12%  of  total 
191,488  or  43.07%  of  total 
195,836  or  43.86%  of  total 
201,063  or  44.78%  of  total 

1906 
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2. — Classification  of  Pupils. 


Year. 


1867 
1872 
1877 
1882 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1902 
1905 
1906 


03 

Oh 


«  a 

go 


79,365 
160,828 
153,630 
165,834 
192,361 
187,947 
181,375 
176,503 
170,253 
172,464 


T3 
03 

« 

H 


98,184 

100,245 

108,678 

106,229 

100,533 

96,074 

91,330 

85,732 

84,289 

84,231 


« 


83,211 

96,481 

135,824 

117,352 

108,096 

99,345 

99,682 

90,630 

90,170 

90,013 


■r. 
S 


68,896 
67,440 
72,871 
71,740 
81,984 
88,934 
89,314 
83,738 
85,469 
86,469 


o 
ja 
o 

t-  eS 
O  OJ 

-ta 


be 


71,987 
29,668 
19,857 
10,357 
10,238 
13,370 
21,076 
17,485 
16,313 
15,815 


231,734 
322,688 
396,006 
398,401 
466,389 
465,516 
465,525 
445,316 
446,494 
448,992 


S 


241,501 
327,218 
402,248 
419,557 
469,445 
470,813 
471,869 
449,573 
446,494 
448,992 


a 

08 


5,450 
57,582 
153,036 
176,432 
395,097 
435,239 
448,444 
434,030 
392,539 
386,023 


Year. 

>> 

c 

c8 

£?* 

bt  c 

u 
o 

w 
3 

O 

ID 

s 

(1 

a. 

08 
- 

bc 

d 

_2  « 
.2  So 

00 

2 

01 

o 
Ch 

a) 

E 

c 

O 

>>*« 

hC 

C 

s 

to 

x;^ 

S 

08 

o 

s 

a 

s 

Ph 

W 

a 

O 

O 

1867 

272,173 

47,618 

*61,787 

147,412 

147,412 

1872 

327,139 

110,083 

47,019 

37,339 

105,512 

176,644 

1877 

375,951 

168,942 

59,694 

43,401 

226,977 

226,977 

1882 

280,517 

158,694 

33,926 

*150,989 

209,184 

209, 184 

1887 

316,791 

203,567 

71,525 

94,830 

114,141 

270,856 

270,856 

1892  

334,947 

220,941 

171,594 

106,505 

147,451 

294,331 

294,331 

1897 

342,189 

233,915 

215,343 

114,398 

169,627 

316,787 

316,787 

1902 

318,755 

268,356 

194,459 

106,282 

163,672 

296,172 

296,172 

1905 

326,657 

272,725 

228,760 

128,350 

183,456 

334,070 

237,023 

1906 

330,547 

281,900 

236,185 

139,172 

191,023 

355,413 

232,121 

*  History. 


The  following-  table  classifies  the  pupils  in  the  various  Eeaders  in  1904, 
1905  and  1906,  as  to  Rural  and  Urban  Schools. 


Rural  Schools 

Urban  Schools  (cities 
towns,  and  incorpor 
ated  villages) 


Year. 


1904 
1905 
1906 

1904 
1905 
1906 


First- 
Reader 
Part  I. 


First 
Reader 
Part  1 1 . 


60,784  36,941 
61,102;  35,155 
60,307!      34,160 


44.456 
46,850 
49,537 


27,800 
27,146 
28.460 


Second 
Reader 


Third 
Reader 


Fourth 
Reader 


Fifth   or 

High 

School 

Reader 


Totals 


47,930 
46,995 
46,846 

37,299 
37,294 
37,385 


50,297 
50,076 
49,487 

39,814 
40,094 
40,526 


47,289 
47,709 
48,138 

35,815 
37,760 
38.331 


9,892  253.133! 

9,621  250. 65S 

8,991'  247,929 

6,504  191. 4S8 

6.692  195,  S36 

6,824  201,063 
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3. — Teachers'  Certificates. 


Year. 


1867. 
1872. 
1877. 
1882. 
1887. 
1892. 
1897. 
1902. 
1905. 
1906. 


icates, 

old 

oard, 

"o 

o 

2  xf33 

X    g 

ail 

■z  ~ 

Cm 

cu 
— 

Female. 

1st  class. 

on 
J 

a 

3rd  class. 

Otlier  cer 
includii 

County 
etc. 

4,890 

2,849 

2,041 

1,899 

2, 154 

386 

151 

5,476 

2,626 

2,850 

1,337 

1.477 

2,084 

578 

6,468 

3,020 

3,448 

250 

1,304 

3.926 

988 

6,857 

3,062 

3,795 

246 

2,169 

3.471 

971 

7,594 

2,718 

4,876 

252 

2,553 

3,866 

924 

8,480 

2,770 

5,710 

261 

3,047 

4,299 

873 

9,128 

2,784 

6,344 

343 

3,386 

4,465 

924 

9,367 

2,294 

7,073 

608 

4,296 

3,432 

1,031 

9,649 

1,950 

7,699 

661 

4,018 

3,248 

1,722 

9,762 
i 

1,863 

7,899 

689 

4,007 

3,254 

1,812 

,T3 

;-=  o 

>  ~  2 

>  gja 

s  3 

:  a^ 

2* 

>—  a 


*  s 


co  o 


666 
828 
1,084 
1,873 
2,434 
3,038 
3,643 
4,774 
4.620 
4,611 


Note. — Kindergarten  and  Night  School  Teachers  are  not  included  in  above  table. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  teaching  profession  is  still  decreasing.  The 
percentage  of  men  in  1905  was  20.21,  while  in  1906  it  had  declined  to  19.08. 
The  table  below  will  show  that  the  decline  in  the  rural  schools  is  slightly  more 
than  this  as  there  was  a  small  increase  in  1906  in  the  number  of  males  teaching 
in  the  urban  municipalities. 

An  increase  of  17  in  the  number  of  teachers  with  permanent  certificates, 
1st  and  2nd  class,  is  noticed  although  the  percentage  to  the  total  number  was 
slightly  lower  in  1906  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Another  considerable 
increase,  viz.,  90,  in  the  number  of  "Other  certificates,"  including  tempor- 
ary, took  place. 

The  number  of  teachers  and  the  class  of  the  certificates,  in  the  Public 
Schools  alone,  in  each  County  and  District  of  the  Province  will  be  found  on 
pages  22  and  23  of  this  Report. 

Ninety-four  Public  School  teachers  held  University  degrees  in  Arts,  an 
increase  of  17  over  the  preceding  year  1905. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  teachers  and  certificates  as  to  Rural  and 
Urban  schools  for  three  years  :  — 


Public  School  Teachers. 

Certificates. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1st  Class.     <*£. 

3rd  Class. 

Other 

Class. 

Rural  Schools,  1904 

Rural  Schools,  1905 

Rural  Schools,  1906 

Urban  (cities,  towns  and  in- 
COTporated  villages)  1904. 

Urban,  1905 

Urban, 1906  

5,974 

6,007 
6,013 

3,580 
3,642 

3.749 

1,469 
1,354 
1,251 

606 
596 

612 

4,505 
4.H53 
4.762 

2,974 
3,046 
3,137 

152 
146 
183 

483 

515 

506 

1,944 

1,752 
1,677 

2,248 
2,266 
2,330 

3,107 
2,969 
2,915 

289 
279 
339 

771 
1.140 
1,238 

560 
582 

574 

2*  E. 
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4. — Teachers'  Salaries  and  Experience. 


Teachers'  Salaries. 
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1867 

1,350 
1,000 
1,108 
1,100 
1,450 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,600 
1,700 

346 
360 
398 
415 
425 
421 
391 
436 
514 
547 

226 
228 
264 
269 
292 
297 
294 
313 
348 
369 

261 
305 
379 
385 
398 
383 
347 
372 
402 
425 

189 
213 
251 
248 
271 
269 
254 
271 
311 
325 

532 
628 
735 
742 
832 
894 
892 
935 
1,003 
1,039 

243 
245 
307 
331 
382 
402 
425 
479 
503 
533 

464 
507 
583 
576 
619 
648 
621 
667 
746 
761 

240 
216 
26» 
273 
289 
298 
306 
317 
344 
382 

1872 

1877 

1882 

1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 

1905 

592 
619 

316 

1906 

342 

Incorporated  villages  included  from  1867  to  1902,  inclusive. 


As  will  be  seen  in  above  table  the  average  salaries  have  advanced  consider- 
ably in  all  classes  of  schools  and  were  higher  in  1906  than  at  any  period  since 
Confederation.  The  increase  in  1906  over  1905  was  $34  for  males  and  821  for 
females  in  the  whole  Province,  and  $23  and  SI 4  respectively  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  figures  for  1907  will  no  doubt  show  another  increase,  owing  to  the  largely 
increased  government  grants  and  minimum  salary  clauses  of  the  amended 
Schools  Act. 

In  Table  C,  pages  22  and  23,  the  salaries  of  the  Public  School  teachers  of  the 
various  Counties  and  Districts  are  given  separately,  and  summarized  for  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Teachers'  Experience. 

The  length  of  service  or  experience  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  Public 
Schools  has  Nli^htly  increased  as  shown  in  Table  C,  pages  24  to  27,  where  the 
numbers  who  have  taught  from  less  than  one  year  up  to  forty  years  and  over 
are  given  for  each  year  of  that  period. 
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5. — Receipts  and  Expenditures. 


Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Year 
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1867.    187,153 

1,151,583 

331,599 

1,670,335 

1,093,517 

149,195 

31,354 

199,123 

1,473,189 

3  67 

1872.   225,318 

1,763,492 

541,460 

2,530,270 

1,371,594 

456,043 

47,799 

331,928 

2,207,364 

4  85 

1877.  251,962 

2,422,432 

730,687 

3, 405,  OS  1 

2,038,099 

477,393 

47,539 

510,458 

3,073,489 

6  26 

1882.  j  265,738 

2,447,214 

757,038 

3,469,990 

2,144,449 

341,918 

15,583 

525,025 

3,026,975 

6  42 

1S87.I  208,722 

3,084^52 

978,283 

4,331,357 

2,458,540 

544,520 

27,509 

711,535 

3.742,104 

7  59 

1892.;  283,791 

3,300,512 

1,227,596 

4,811,899 

2,752,629 

427,321 

40,003 

833,965 

4,053,918 

8  40 

1897.   366,538 

3,361,562 

1,200.055 

4,988,155 

2,886,061 

391,689 

60,585 

877,335 

4,015,670 

8  73 

1902.   3S3.666 

3,959,912 

1,422,924 

5,766,602 

3,198,132 

432,753 

86,72:; 

1,107,552 

4,825,160 

10  62 

1905. 

414,004 

4,928,790 

1.886,400 

7,229,194 

3,669,230 

959,127 

98,209  1,434,670 

6,161,236 

13  80 

L906. 

509,795 

5,529,496 

1,883,394 

7,922,685 

3,880,548 

854,452 

108,547  1,559,659 

6,403,206 

14  26 

A  large  increase  in  the  Government  grant  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  municipal  grants  for  1906  over  1905  are  shown  in  above  table ;  also  an  in- 
creased expenditure,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being  spent  on  teachers' salaries.  The 
expenditure  per  pupil  of  enrolled  attendance  increased  from  $13.80  to  $14.26, 
and  from  $23.32  to  $23.96  per  pupil  of  average  attendance, 

The  folio winu  table  shows  the  increases  since  1902  : — 


Average  cost  per  pupil  (enrolled  attendance). 


1902. 

Sites  and  buildings $0.95 

Teachers'  salaries 7.04 

All  other  expenses   2.63 

For  all  purposes    $10.62 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

$1.30 

$215 

$1.90 

7.81 

8.22 

8  64 

3.16 

3  43 

3.72 

$12.27       $13.80       $14.26 


Average  cost  per  pupil  (average  attendance). 

1902.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

Sites  and  buildings $  1.65  $  2.25  $  3.63  $  3.20 

Teachers' salaries 12.23  13.51  13.89  14.52 

All  other  expenses 4  57  5.47  5.80  6.24 

For  all  purposes   $18.45       $21.23       $23.32       $23.96 

The  cost  per  pupil  (enrolled  attendance)  for  1906  in  the  Public  Schools 
alone  will  be  found  on  pages  36  and  :^7  of  this  Report,  and  for  the  R.  C.  Separ- 
ate Schools  on  pages  40  and  41.  The  expenditure  will  there  be  shown  as  to 
rural  schools,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  separately. 
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II.    ROMAN   CATHOLIC   SEPARATE   SCHOOLS. 


Schools  — Teachers 
— Pupils. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction. 
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161 
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185 
190 
229 
312 
340 
391 
428 
443 

210 
254 
334 
390 
491 
662 
752 
870 
970 
1,009 

18,924 
21,406 
24,952 
26,148 
30,373 
37,466 
41,620 
45,964 
49,324 
50,760 

10,749 
13,699 
17,932 
21,052 
27,824 
35,565 
39,724 
45,964 
49,324 
50,760 

10,559 
12,189 
17,961 
21,524 
28.501 
25,936 
40,165 
45,964 
49,324 
50,760 

8,666 
8,011 
13,154 
13,900 
19,608 
26,299 
27,471 
29,788 
34,205 
33,203 

7,908 
11,174 
11,695 
18,678 
22,755 
26,071 
27,409 
32,201 
34,607 

5,688 
7,908 
11,174 
11,695 
18,678 
22,755 
26,071 
27,409 
25,526 
25,667 

*2,571 

*3,548 

*9,812 

*10,124 

5.076 

6,713 

6,828 

7,544 

10,732 

12,141 

187? 

1877 

1882 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1902 
1905 
1906 

7,548 
21,818 
32,682 
36,462 
41,952 
39,501 
35,355 

2,033 
8,578 
11,056 
18,127 
14,687 
23,909 
20,983 

7,931 
11,483 
13,134 
15,035 
18,593 
20,258 

"History. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 
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1867.. 

9,993 

26,781 

11,854 

48,628 

34,830 

f7,889 

42,719 

2.26 

1872.. 

12,327 

41,134 

15,349 

68,810 

45,824 

115,993 
17,284 

61,817 
114,806 

2.88 

1877.. 

13,607 

72,177 

34,482 

120,266 

70,201 

24,510 

2,811 

4.60 

1882.. 

14,382 

97,252 

55,105 

166,739 

84,095 

36,860 

1,303 

32,082 

154,340 

5.13 

1887.. 

16,808 

147,639 

65,401 

229,848 

112,293 

48,937 

3,624 

46,369 

211,223 

6.95 

1892.. 

21,043 

206,698 

98,293 

326,034 

149,707 

65,874 

2,922 

71,335 

289,838 

7.74 

1897.. 

26,675 

224,617 

84,032 

335,324 

168,800 

41,233 

5,786 

86,350 

302,169 

7.26 

1902. . 

30,472 

293,348 

161,683 

485,503 

210,199 

100,911 

6,158 

118,173 

435,441 

9.47 

1905.. 

33,541 

379,117 

281,333 

693,991 

246,906 

243,366 

13,857 

133,005 

637,134 

12.92 

1906.. 

39,478 

412,532 

247,351 

699,361 

269,176 

173,202 

10,190 

184,313 

636,881 

12.54 

t  Including  all  expenditure  except  Teachers'  salaries. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  R.  C.  Separate  Schools,  and  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  expenditure  in  1906  in  comparison  with  1905  are  noticed  in  above  table. 
The  expenditure  per  pupil  of  enrolled  attendance  decreased  from  SI 2.92  to 
$12.54.  Detailed  statistics  in  reference  to  these  schools  will  be  found  on  pages 
38  to  45  of  this  Report. 

III.  PROTESTANT  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is 'a  complete  list  of  the  Protestant  Separate  Schools  of  the 
Province  : — No.  9,  Cambridge  ;  No.  6,  Plantagenet  North  ;  No.  1,  North  Tilbury, 
L'Orignal,  and  Penetanguishene. 
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They  were  attended  by  310  pupils.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  their 
maintenance  was  St,506.36.  Three  teachers  held  a  Second  Class,  four  a  Third 
Class,  and  one  a  Temporary  Certificate. 

Complete  statistics  for  these  schools  will  be  found  on  page  70. 

IV.  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  statistics  respecting  Collegiate  Institutes  and   High  Schools 


will  be  found  suggestive  .• 


I. — Receipts,   Expenditure,   Attendance,  etc. 


Year. 
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7,988 

9,229 
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17,466 
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21,472 
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21  80 
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26  36 

56 

37  24 

53 

27  56 

59 

28  38 

60 

30  48 

61 

29  35 

58.97 

31  45 

61.29 

35  06 

61.50 

35  02 

*  Expenses  for  repairs,  etc.,  included. 

The  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  High  Schools  was  practically  the  same  in 
1906  as  in  the  preceding  year,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables.  The  attendance 
is  still  on  the  increase  as  noticed  above,  and  when  that  at  the  Continuation 
Classes  is  considered,  the  increase  in  the  number  taking  up  secondary  education 
is  quite  marked.  7.03  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  attendance  of  the  Province  is  so 
engaged  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  those  who  reach  the  Fourth  Reader  extend 
their  course  to  the  secondary  schools. 


Average  cost  per  pupil  (enrolled  attendance)  per  year 
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Average  cost  per  pupil  (average  attendance)  per  year : 


1902 

1904 

1905 

1906 

$ 

3  07 

37  93 

12  34 

$ 
3  02 
37  10 
12  30 

$ 
5  89 
37  94 
13  35 

$ 
6  22 

Teachers'  salaries 

39  63 

11  08 

53  34 

52  42 

57  18 

56  93 

2. — Classification  of  Pupils,  etc. 
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1892 

22,530 
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22,468 
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1897 
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24,195 

24,176 

13,747 

18,318 

20,304 

19,798 

24,105 

16,788 

1.652 

11,002 

5,489 

12.892 

1902 

21,576 

24,241 

23,768 

14,500 

14,768 

16.817 

21,594 

22,953 

16,881 

1,662 

12,758 

5,860 

9,051 

1905 

25.399 

27,667 

*27,775 

22,003 

22.566 

23,975 

25,455 

23,847 

22,123 

1,913 

21,901 

12.413 

13.569 

1906 

25,850 

28,621 

*28,614 

22,379 

22,981 

24,321 

26,289 

26,330 

21,672 

1,644 

21,867 

13,599 

14.507 

*  English  Literature.       f  History. 


2 — Classification  of  Pupils,  etc. — Continued. 
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0 

5 

is 

1867. 

5,171 

3,860 

4,955 

4,591 

5,409 

9,006 

16,873 

18,884 

19,409 

19,762 

802 
900 
871 
815 
997 
1,070 
1,421 
631 
603 
678 

2,164 

2,828 

3,091 

5,363 

6,180 

10,398 

13,761 

13,595 

16,430 

16,579 

341 
442 
962 
1,350 
2,796 
5,169 
3.280 
3,366 
3,593 

676 

2,176 

2,755 

3,441 

14,295 

16,980 

12,252 

10,721 

13,641 

13,664 

1,283 

3,127 

3,621 

5,642 

14,064 

16,700 

11,647 

11,334 

13,152 

12,689 

67      36 

1872 

1877 

1882 

1887    . 

1892 

1897   

1902 

1905 

1906 

486 
555 
881 
1,141 
1,111 
1,368 
1,573 
1,949 
2,229 

300 
328 
646 
882 
1,006 
1,153 
743 
859 
779 

213 
564 
751 
791 
398 
409 
705 
861 
928 

1,527 
2,056 
1,238 
1,305 
1,520 

28 
35 
37 
5S 
77 
87 
82 
83 
83 

76 
69 
67 
54 
51 
43 
52 
57 
59 
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The  occupations  of  the  parents  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  in  lw06  are  shown  below,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
the  whole  in  each  class  of  the  Province  deriving  advantages  from  those  second- 
ary schools : 


Classes . 

No.  in  each  class. 

Percentage . 

Agricultural 

8,602 
7,853 
5,813 
2,831 
2,492 
1,801 

29.26 

26.72 

Mechanical        

19.78 

Professional  ....           

9.63 

Labouring  occupations 

8.48 

6.13 

The  statistics    in   detail    of   the    various    Collegiate    Institutes  ana    High 
Schools  in  the  Province  will  be  found  on  pages  46  to  69  of  this  Report. 


V.     DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS,  ETC. 

1. — Table   showing   the  Number   of  Teachers    in    Training   at    County    Model 
Schools,  Normal  College,  Provincial  Normal  Schools,  1877-191)6. 


Year. 


1882 
18b7 
1892 
1897 
1902 
1905 
1906 


County   Model 
Schools. 


50 
46 
65 
59 
60 
54 
55 
56 
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1,146 

882 

1,491 

1,283 
1,645 

1,171 
1,209 
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Normal  College 


1,124 
837 
1,376 
1,225 
1,384 
1,138 
[,186 
1,693 
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1,630  00 
1,374  <hi 
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3,505  00 


Normal  and  Model  Schools,  etc. 
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260 
441 
428 
407 
619 
306 
345 


8 

643 

15 

799 

18 

763 

22 

842 

23 

832 

31 

968 

36 

1,023 

36 

990 

$    c. 

7,909  22 
13,783  50 

111,427  00 
19,01(1  (10 
18,797  59 
20,735  00 
21,794  00 
22,616  00 


o 

«-  e 

3  ss 

w 

"~  ^~    CD 

S    S    O 

d  5  2 


$  c. 

25,780  88 

44,888  02 

40,  IKs  66 

45,724  12 

4(1,300  91 

5(1.(172  98 

67,091  63 

69.259  57 


♦Including  those  engaged  in  botli  a  Normal  and  a  Model  School. 
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2 — Entrance    Examinations,    1877-1907. 


Year. 

No  of  Candidates 
examined. 

No.  of  Candidates  who 
passed. 

1877 

7,383 
9,607 
16,248 
16,409 
16,384 
18,087 
21,710 
22,144 

3,836 
4,371 
9,364 

8,427 
10,502 

1882 

1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 

13,300 

1906 

13,819 
15,430 

1907 

3. — Non-professional  Teachers  and  Matriculation  Examinations,  1907. 
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3,110 

561 

396 

2,957 

7 

f4 

No .  who  passed 

153 

1,467 

248 

339 

277 

* 

5 

3 

No .  of  appeals 

1 

33 

23 

39 

1 

No .  susta  ined 

51 

1,518 
49 

13 

352 

12 

289 

11 

1 
6 

Total  passed 

153 

3 

Per  cent .  passed 

52 

61 

74 

85 

75 

*Owing  to  changes  in  matriculation  the  number  who  passed  is  not  known . 
fFirst  Examination  held  in  1906. 

Total  number  of  candidates  for  teachers'  examinations 4,360 

Total  number  passed 2,321 

Number  passed  as  result  of  Teachers'  Report 336 

Number  of  Junior  Teachers  candidates  who  took  Latin 1,780 

Number  of  Junior  Teachers  candidates  who  passed  in  Latin    ....  1,365 
Number  who  would  have  failed  but  for  Latin 341 


Honour  Matriculation. 

Number  of  candidates  for  whole  or  part,  who  were   not  also 

candidates  for  Senior  Teachers'  examination 138 

Number  of  candidates  for  Scholarship 131 
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VI.     TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES, 

This  table  presents  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  for  thirty  years: 
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Recei 
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-     c 
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1877.  .  . . 

42 
62 

1,181 
1,395 

6,468 

6,857 

1.412  50 
2,<»00  00 

[00  00 
300  00 

299  75 
1,088  B4 

2,769  4  1 

!>,:-!!<  1  28 

1.127  63 

1882.... 

153  02 

5,355  S3 

1887.... 

66 

6,781 

7,594 

1,800  00 

1,879   i"' 

730  66 

10,405  95 

1,234  08 

4,975  50 

1892.... 

69 

8,142 

8,480 

1,950  00 

2,105  00 

875  76 

12,043  54 

1,472  41 

6, 127   4'i 

1897.... 

73 

7,627 

9,128 

2. 125  00 

2,017  45 

'.•in    15 

12,446  '-'H 

1,479  88 

6,598  M 

1902.... 

77 

8,515 

9,367 

2,515  00 

1,877  50 

1.171   sii 

13,171  26 

1,437  18 

7,  iss   15 

1905.... 

80 

8,958 

9,649 

2,525  On 

1,937  00 

1,230  65 

13,604  57 

1,054  ni 

7,615  Jit 

1906   . . . 

82 

9,230 

1 

9,762 

3,000  00 

1,877  00 

1,518  50 

13,799  15 

1,054  84 

:..;7;{  38 

See  pages  70  to  79  for  details  For   1906. 
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(By  permission  of  E    Wyly  drier,  R.C.A.) 

THE    LATE   SAMUEL   MCALLISTER. 

LATE    PRINCIPAL,    RYERSON    SCHOOL,    TORONTO. 

The  late  Samuel  McAllister,  who  died  ist  July,  1907,  aged  71  years, 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Toronto  for  about  forty-seven  years.  He  first 
taught  in  a  private  school,  then  as  assistant  master  in  Louisa  Street 
School.  In  1864  he  became  Principal  of  Givens  Street  School,  afterwards 
of  John  Street  School,  and  in  1877  he  was  selected  as  the  first  Principal 
of  Ryerson  School,  which  position  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  when  he  was  superannuated  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Toronto. 

Many  noted  professional  and  business  men  received  their  early  train- 
ing under  Mr.  McAllister.  He  will  be  well  and  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  thousands  who  received  his  tuition.  Mr.  McAllister  had  always 
been  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  had  held  the  offices  of  President  and  Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX  A.— STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I.     Table  A. — School  Population,  Attendance,  etc. 


Counties, 

(including  incorporated  villages, 
but  not  cities  or  towns)  etc. 
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Brant  . . . 
Bruce  . . . 
Carleton . 
Dufferin. 
Dun  das  . 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6  Durham 

7  Elgin 

8  Essex 

9  Frontenac 

10  Glengarry 

11  Grey 

12  Haldimand 

13  Haliburton 

14  Halton 

15  Hastings 

16  Huron 

17  Kent 

18  Lambton 

19  Lanark 

20  Leeds  and  Grenville .... 

21  Lennox  and  Addington. 

22  Lincoln  

23  Middlesex 

24  Norfolk  

25  Northumberland 

26  Ontario 

27  Oxford 

28  Peel 

29  Perth 

30  Peterborough 

31  Prescott  and  Russell. . . . 

32  Prince  Edward , 

33  Renfrew 

34  Simcoe 

35  Stormont 

36  Victoria , 

37  Waterloo , 

38  Welland 

39  Wellington 

40  Wentworth 

41  York 

42  Algoma  and  Manitoulin 

43  Muskoka 

44  Nipissing,  etc 

45  Parry  Sound 

46  Rainy  River  and  Thunder  Bay 

47  Moose  Fort 


3,656 

11,637 
8,404 
4,666 
5,118 
4,731 
6,681 
9,971 
6,482 
4,556 

13,971 
4,615 
1,896 
4,174 

10,556 

13,342 
9,144 

11,265 
5,584 

10,608 
4,061 
4,895 

10,939 
5,916 
6,275 
7,653 
8,008 
4,703 
8,400 
6,231 

13,221 
2,917 

15,269 

14,941 
4,460 
6,575 
7,395 
5,672 

10,445 
6,047 

15,492 
6,844 
4,442 
4,400 
6,316 
2,398 
100 


27 
13 
32 
16 

11 
6 
8 
5 

23 

8 

57 

11 

29 

2 

11 

4 

14 

11 

6 

32 

19 

9 

4 

34 

12 


16 
12 

42 

8 

30 

24 

7 

9 

6 

21 

13 

5 

4 

36 

20 

24 

15 


Totals 345,072!  705 

Totals,  Incorporated  Villages  . ..    34,620     30 


2,974 
8,563 
6,637 
4,118 
4,094 
4,202 
5,446 
6,029 
5,278 
3,790 

11,542 
3,391 
1,651 
3,102 
8,391 
8,957 
7,455 
8,288 
3,989 
8,591 
3,421 
3,566 
8,260 
5,027 
4,803 
6,403 
6,361 
3.545 
5,707 
4,742 
4,886 
2,679 
7,443 

12,622 
3,464 
5,112 
5,213 
4,715 
7,198 
4,675 

11,948 
5,269 
3,573 
3,521 
5,055 
1,949 
22 


257,667 
26,061 


Totals,  Rural  Schools 310,452   675J 231,606 


la  E. 


3,001 
8,577 
6,670 
4,134 
4,106 
4,209 
5,454 
6,036 
5,303 
3,799 

11,602 
3,402 
1,681 
3,104 
8,403 
8,964 
7,470 
8,299 
3,995 
8,625 
3,440 
3,576 
8,265 
5,063 
4,815 
6,414 
6.361 
3,545 
5,723 
4,755 
4,931 
2,690 
7,479 

12,646 
3,473 
5,121 
5,219 
4,736 
7,214 
4,680 

11,952 
5,310 
3.593 
3,545 
5.071 
1,949 
22 


50  258,422 
26,099 


42  232,323 


1,588 
4,462 
3,517 
2,201 
2,173 
2,105 
2,838 
3,078 
2,791 
1,972 
6,022 
1,765 

874 
1,648 
4,296 
4,562 
3,870 
4,302 
2,035 
4,408 
1,776 
1,905 
4,324 
2,629 
2,545 
3,279 
3,341 
1,906 
3,015 
2,460 
2,590 
1,422 
3,936 
6,491 
1,800 
2,634 
2,851 
2,493 
3,838 
2,433 
6,313 
2,699 
1,943 
1,745 
2,532 

978 
15 


1,413 
4,115 
3,153 
1,933 
1,933 
2,104 
2,616 
2,958 
2,512 
1,827 
5,580 
1,637 

S07 
1,456 
4,107 
4,402 
3,600 
3,997 
1,960 
4,217 
1,664 
1,671 
3,941 
2,434 
2.270 
3,135 
3.020 
1,639 
2,708' 
2,295 
2,341 
1,268 
3,543 
6,155 
1,673! 
2,487 
2,368 
2,243 
3,376 
2,247 
5,639 
2, 611 1 
1,650 
1,800 
2,539 

971 
7 


1,6911 
5,065 
3,555 
1,847! 
2,423' 
2,190; 
3,212l 
3,144) 
2,473! 
1,759! 
6.041 
2,177! 

690, 
1,748 
4,445 
5,627! 
3,986 
5,048 
2,400i 
4,605, 
1,746' 
1,877, 
4,922 
2,6881 
2,712 
3.52S 
3,763 
1,868 
3,494 
2,567 
2,477 
1,328 
3,399! 
6,531; 
1.760 
2,761i 
3,336 
2,486 
4,337 
2.596 
6,259 
2,423 
1,547 
1,736 
2,209 

S51 
14 


56 
59 
53 
44 
59 
52 
59 
52 
46 
46 
52 
64 
41 
56 
53 
63 
53 
61 
60 
53 
50 
52 
59 
53 
56 
55 
59 
53 
61 
54 
50 
49 
45 
52 
51 
54 
64 
52 
60 
55 
52 
46 
43 
49 
43 
44 
64 


134,400124,022139,341  53.92 


13.042  13,05; 


121.358  110,965 


16.706 
122,635 


64.01 
52.78 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— Continued 
I.     Table  A. — School  Population,  Attendance,  etc.— Continued. 
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1  Belleville...:. 

2  Brantford! 

3  Chatham 

4  Guelph 

5  Hamilton 

6  Kingston 

7  London     

8  Niagara  Falls  . 

9  Ottawa 

10  Peterborough. 

11  St.  Catharines 

12  St.  Thomas  . . . 

13  Stratford 

14  Toronto 

15  Windsor 

10  Woodstock  ... 

Totals 


Towns. 


1  Alexandria  . . . 

2  Alliston 

3  Almonte 

4  Amherstburg  . 

5  Arnprior 

6  Aurora 

7  Aylmer  

8  Barrie 

9  Berlin 

10  Blenheim  .... 

11  Blind  River  . . 

12  Bonfield 

13  Bothwell 

14  Bovvmunville  . 

15  Bracebridge  . . 

16  Brampton  .... 

17  Brockville 

18  Bruce  Mines.  . 
tl9  Cache  Bay... 

20  Campbell  fun  1. 

21  Carleton  Place 

22  Cheslev 

23  Clinton 

24  Cobourg 

26  Collingwood.  . 

26  Copper  Cliff  . . 

27  Cornwall 

28  Deseronto  .... 

29  Dresden 

30  Dundas , 

31  Dunnville 

32  Durham 

33  East  Toronto  . , 


2,161 
3,890 
2,560 
3,260 

25,923 
5,674 
9,065 
2,044 

18,376 
2,279 
2,470 
4,269 
2,714 

53,748 
4,212 
1,972 


144,617 


731 

400 
742 
1  ;•_><> 
1,270 
180 
514 

1.  m 

2,834 

i::; 
619 
L76 
231 

636 
1,200 

2,323 
231 

250 
(i00 

1,126 
439 
527 
931 

1,865 
650 

2,031 
771 
450 

1,037 
640 
460 

1,213 


1,325 
2,716 
1,549  . 
1,700 
8,404 
2,410  . 
6,003  . 
1,284  . 
5,559  . 
2,014  . 
1,461  . 
2,066 1. 
1,703  . 
32,050 
1.757 
1,490|. 


73,491 


1,325 
2,716 
1,549 
1,700 
8,405 
2,410 
6,003 
1,284: 
5,559 
2,014 
1,461 
2,066 
1,703 
32,053 
1,757 
1,490 


685 
1,364 

745 

838 
4,314 
1,188 
3,063' 

630 
2,790 
1,016 

714 
1,015 

888 
16,178 

92! » 

717 


640 

1,352 

804 

862 

4,091, 

1,222 

2,940; 

654 

2,769 

998 

747: 

1,051 

815 

15,875 

828 

773 


892 
1,916 
1,008 
1,230 
6,089 
1,793 
4,256 

831 
3,854 
1,430 
1,011 
1.171 
1,257 
22,233 
1,295 
1.047 


73,496  37,074  36,421  51,613 


65 
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402 

314 

692 

316 

387 

1,181 

1,617 

421 

532 

45 

220 

47s 

777 

513 

1,190 

192 
5761 
818' 
339 
451 
550 
1,295 
383 
655 
(591 
413 
571 
522 
423 
907 


.. 


65 
375 
402 
314 
592 
316 
387 

1,181 

1,617 
4211 
634 
15 
221 
4  78 
779 
513 

1,190 
253 
192 
576 
818 
339 
454 
550 

1,295 
383 
655 
692 
413 
571 
522 
423 
907 


67 
70 
65 
72 
72 
74 
71 
65 
69 
71 
69 
71 
73 
69 
73 
70 

70.22 


34 
179 
207 
167 
269 
L65 
1-:; 
567 
813 
212 
293 

24 
IK' 
230 
348 
263 
578 
111 

89 
282 

173 
249 
287 
645 
197 
352 
358 
195 
294 
264 
196 
449 


31 
196 
195 

147 
323 

liil 

204 
till 
804 
2Q9 
241 
21 
111 
248 
131 

250| 

612 

142 
103 
294 
422 
166 
205 
263 
650 
L86 
303 
334 
218 
277 
258 
227 
458 


41  63 

239  64 

265  66 

204  65 

3  67 

222  70 

262  67 

698  59 

1,233  76 

290  69 

206  38 

24  53 

1  12  64 

296  62 

468  60 

33!)  66 

866  72 

14S  58 

102  53 

404  70 


604 
261 
325  72 
342   62- 


74 

77 


907 
206 
471 
412 
276 
385 


70 
54 
72- 
60 
67 
67 


314  60 
293  69 
546|  60 


*  Estimated.       t  Statistics  of  preceding  year. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— Continued. 
I.     Table  A. — School  Population,  Attendance,  etc. — Continued. 


Towns. 
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34  Essex 

35  Forest 

36  Fort  Frances 

37  Fort  William 

38  Gait 

39  Gananoque  

40  Goderich 

41  Gore  Bay 

42  Gravenhurst 

43  Haileybury 

44  Hanover 

45  Harriston 

46  Hawkesbury 

47  Hespeler 

48  Huntsville 

49  Ingersoll 

50  Kincardine 

51  Kingsville 

52  Kenora 

53  Leamington 

54  Lindsay  

55  Listowel 

56  Little  Current 

57  Massey 

58  Mattawa 

59  Meaford 

60  Midland 

61  Milton 

62  Mitchell 

63  Mount  Forest 

64  Napanee 

65  New  Liskeard 

66  Newmarket 

67  Niagara 

68  North  Bay 

69  North  Toronto 

70  Oakville 

71  Orangeville 

72  Orillia 

73  Oshawa 

74  Owen  Sound 

75  Palmerston 

76  Paris 

77  Parkhill 

78  Parry  Sound 

79  Pembroke 

80  fPenetanguishene , 

81  Perth  

82  Petrolea 

83  Picton 

84  Port  Arthur 

85  Port  Hope 

86  Powassan 

87  Prescott 


391  .. 
402  . . 
241  . . 

1,479  . . , 
1,936  . . 
1,103  ... 
1,034  ... 
*435l... 

727  .. 

400; . . 

628  . . 

384  . . 
1,535  ... 

812  .. 

710  .. 
1,131  . . 

642!.. 

488 1 
1,850  .. 

708| . . 
1,962  . . 

710... 
*360l . . 

235!.. 

401  .. 

552! .  . 
l,126i.. 

475;.. 

477.. 

549  .. 

5891 . . 

486  . . 

674  .. 

344  .. 
1,475  . . 

770.. 

445  .. 

666  .. 
2,054  . . 
1,362  . . 
2,777  . . 

526  .. 

930  .. 

336  .. 

*1,013  . . 

1,500  . . 

925  .. 

981  .. 

950 

861  .. 
2,000  . . 
1,121'.. 

252  . . 

7711.. 


323 
304 
213 
960 

1,301 
776 
576 
349 
632 
240 
430 
361 
173 
460 
622 
783 
386 
381 
954 
491 

1,037 
477 
317 
115 
94 
470 
999 
391 
329 
355 
516 
389 
510 
199 
623 
650 
348 
509 

1,009 
954 

1,735 
385 
514 
297 
921 
703 
628 
447 
791 
541 
984 
800 
241 
410 


323 
304 
213 
960 

1,301 
777 
576 
349 
632 
240 
430 
361 
173 
460 
622 
783 
386 
386 
954 
491 

1,037 
477 
317 
115 
94 
470 
999 
391 
329 
355 
516 
389 
510 
199 
623 
650 
348 
509 

1,009 
954 

1,735 
385 
514 
297 
922 
703 
628 
447 
792 
541 
984 
S00 
241 
410 


164 
144 

70 
486 
651 
392 
286 
153 
344 
114 
193 
159 

95 
258 
295 
392 
178 
18o 
470 
266 
509 
262 
157 

67 

46 
243 
489 
200 
157 
183 
250 
201 
234 
111 
332 
310 
188 
244 
494 
448 
827 
190 
276 
165 
412 
348 
329 
233 
432 
283 
493 
400 
110 
191 


159 
160 
143 
474 
650 
385 
290 
196 
288 
126 
237 
202 

78 
202 
327 
391 
208 
201 
484 
225 
528 
215 
160 

48 

48 
227 
510 
191 
172 
172 
266 
188 
276 

88 
291 
340 
160 
265 
515 
506 
908 
195 
238 
132 
510 
355 
299 
214 
360 
258 
491 
400 
131 
219 


207 
220 

93 
469 
953 
514 
410 
174 
386 

71 
310 
211 
101 
315 
372 
514 
270 
264 
587 
325 
759 
336 
139 

63 

45 
285 
629 
270 
229 
244 
393 
159' 
321! 
114! 
400! 
3821 
206! 
338, 
655 1 
5601 
1.226! 
254| 
359 
160 
492 
474 
406 
3371 
562| 
343 
510j 
580! 
143, 
2S8! 


59 
70 


*  Estimated       t  Including  Protestant  Separate  School. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— Continued. 
I.     Table  A. — School  Population,  Attendance,  etc. — Concluded. 


Towns. 
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88  Preston   

89  Rainv  River  .... 

90  Renfrew 

91  Ridgetown 

92  St.  Mary's 

93  Sandwich 

94  Sarnia 

95  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

96  Seaforth 

97  Simcoe 

98  Smith's  Falls 

99  Southampton 

100  Stavner 

101  Steelton 

102  Strathroy 

103  Sturgeon  Falls . . 

104  Sudbury 

105  Thessalon 

106  Thornbury  

107  Thorold 

108  Tillsonburg 

109  Toronto  Junction 

110  Trenton 

111  Uxbridge 

112  Vankleek  Hill... 

113  Walkerton 

114  Walkerville  

115  Wallaceburg. 

116  Waterloo 

117  Webb  wood 

118  Welland 

119  Whitby 

120  Wiarton 

121  Wingham  

Totals 


Totals. 


1  Rural  Schools. 

2  Cities 

3  Towns 

4  Villages 


5  Grand  totals,  1906 

6  Grand  totals,  1905 


7  Increases  . 

8  Decreases. 


9  Percentages. 


693 
311 

1,089 
434 
698 
418 

2,242 

1,693 
558 
721 

1,109 
494 
385 
758 

*750 
((.V) 
*796 
434 
201 
601 
689 

4,920 
933 
391 
4(17 
676 
573 

1,238 

1,035 
176 
430 
708 
873 
605 


418 
286 
480 
401 
501 
168 
1,609 
1,168 
288 
518 
1,039 
389 
292 
538 
473 
328 
284 

387: 

166 
391 

46!) 

190 

359 
145 
381  i 
410 
648 
572 
161 
358 
377 
549 
562 


105,568   13  06,292 


10 


418 
286 
480 
401 
501 
168 

l-,609 

1,168 
288 
518 

1,039 
389 
292 
538 
473 
328 
284 
389 
166 
391 
409 

1,822 
490 
359 
145 
381 
410 
648 
572 
161 
358 
377 
551 
562 


204 
144 
247 
191 
265 

80 
782 
595 
141 
268 
506 
181 
154 
283 
235 
170 
148 
195 

79 
199 
252 
875 
235 
162 

82 
168 
208 
314 
300 

72 
196 
205 
277 
252 


214 
142 
233 
210 
236 

88 
827 
573 
147 
250 
533 
208: 
138! 
255 
238 
158| 
136 
194 

87 
192 
217 
947 
255 
197 

63 
213 
202 
334 
272 

89 
163 
172 
274 
310 


295  71 

110  38 

293;  61 

260:  65 

366  73 

93  55 

1,143  71 

875  75 

219  76 

328  63 

724  70 

254  6b 

201  69 

283  53 

353  74 
179 
161 
2(14 


55 
57 
53 
103  62 
208  53 


328 
1,189 

366 


70 
65 


223  62 
!).">  66 


2S5 
269 
395 
420 
81 


75 
66 
61 
73 
50 


203  57 

258  us 

386  70 

356  63 


66,315  32,942  33,373  43,122  65.02 


310,452  676 
144,617 

105,568      13 
34,620'     30 


231,606  42232,323  121,358  110,965  122,635  52.78 

73,491  I    73,495    37,074    36,421    51,613  70.22 

(16,292  10    66,315    32,942    33,373    43,122  65.02 

26,061  i  8    26,099    13,042    13,057    16,706  64.01 


595,257    718397,450      64  398,232  204,416  193,8161234,076    58.78 
578,032    814  396,277      79  397,170  204,254  192,916,232,077;  58.43 


17,225 

96 


1,173 


.18      99.80 


15 


.02 


1,062 


162 


51.33 


900      1,999         .35 


48.67      58.78 
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II.- 

-Table  B 

THE  PUBLIC 

— Number  of  pupils  in  the 

Reading. 

Counties 

(including  incorporated 

villages,  but  not  cities 

or  towns,  etc. 
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1,989 
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857 
1,045 

731 
1,182 
1.704 
1,273 
1,199 
2,888 

656 

515 

745 
2,418 
1,499 
1,847 
2,034 

863 
1,896 

810 

841 
1,565 
1,051 
1,097 
1,381 
1,258 

768 
1,079 
1,135 
1,684 

557 
2,089 
2,859 
.     836 
1,024 
1,030 
1,030 
1,397 

943 
3,100 
1,540 
1,037 
1,291 
1,550 

533 
5 

365 

1,092 
881 
460 
444 
613 
623 

1,046 
719 
492 

1,397 
509 
232 
392 

1,428 
855 
924 

1,400 
560 

1,146 
446 
416 

1,072 
567 
530 
866 
757 
489 
645 
693 
789 
281 

1,262 

1,924 
440 
637 
691 
641 
862 
562 

1,610 
800 
492 
738 
768 
260 
3 

565 

1,643 

1,055 

717 

954 

952 

958 

1,213 

890 

907 

2,548 

611 

359 

471 

1,579 

1,773 

1,408 

1,428 

748 

1,526 

654 

597 

1,566 

1,055 

1,041 

1,166 

1,119 

572 

953 

885 

842 

462 

1,295 

2,278 

760 

1,011 

1,306 

856 

1,275 

843 

2,253 

1,022 

745 

580 

868 

340 

5 

679 

1,817 

1,268 

883 

756 

S24 

1,100 

1,077 

1,134 

580 

2,513 

696 

326 

602 

1,496 

1,999 

1,199 

1,504 

815 

1,746 

645 

781 

1,678 

985 

1,081 

1,325 

1,273 

818 

1,532 

993 

769 

509 

1,375 

2,382 

631 

1,156 

1,209 

938 

1,553 

1,138 

2.346 

950 

699 

569 

916 

465 

3 

678 

1,640 

1,354 

1,019 

701 

790 

1,158 

882 

1,214 

558 

1,893 

759 

215 

752 

1,200 

9,017 

1,388 

1,587 

844 

1,970 

748 

868 

1,936 

1,230 

898 

1,472 

1,470 

789 

1,334 

894 

754 

698 

1,181 

2,470 

692 

1,054 

804 

1,016 

1,696 

1,035 

2,410 

885 

533 

320 

779 

299 

6 

149 

396 
591 
198 
206 
199 
433 
114 

73 

63 
363 
171 

34 
142 
282 
821 
704 
346 
165 
341 
137 

73 
448 
175 
168 
204 
484 
109 
180 
155 

93 
183 
277 
733 
114 
239 
179 
255 
431 
159 
233 
113 

87 

47 
190 

52 

2,727 

2  Bruce  

7,531 

3  Carleton 

5,906 

4  Duff erin 

3,489 

5  Dundas 

3.514 
3,917 

6  Durham 

7  Elgin 

4,865 
5,233. 

8  Essex 

9  Frontenac 

4,229 

10  Glengarrv 

3,048 
9,9761 

11  Grey 

12  Haldimand 

3,285 

13  Haliburton 

1,223 

14  Hal  ton 

3,104 

16  Huron 

6.4221 
7,688: 

17  Kent 

7  106 

18  Lambton 

6,662, 

19  Lanark  

3,995 

20  Leeds  and  Grenville 

21  Lennox  &  Addington 

22  Lincoln 

8,028 
3,039 
2,968 

23  Middlesex 

7,923 

24  Norfolk     

4,940 
3,841 

25  Northumbeiland 

26  Ontario 

5,304 

27  Oxford 

4,827 

28  Peel 

2,869 

29  Perth 

5,293 

30  Peterborough 

2,998 

31  Prescott  and  Russell 

32  Prince  Edward 

4.080 
2,359 

33  Renfrew 

34  Simcoe 

3,705' 

9,337 

35  Stormont 

2.055 

36  Victoria 

4.130 

37  Waterloo 

4,446 

38  Welland 

4,499 

39  Wellington 

5,87ft 

40  Wentworth 

4,958 

41  York 

10,299! 

42  Algoma  &  Manitoulin 

43  Muskoka 

4.390 
2,536 

44  Nipissing,  etc 

3.335- 

45  Parry  Sound 

3,308 

46  Rainy  River  &  Thunder  Bay 

47  Moose  Fort 

1,82S 
7 

Totals 

60,917 

6,060 

54,857 

34,819 
3,351 

48,654 
4,683 

51,833 
4,780 

50,890 
4,733 

11,309 
2,492 

217,091 

Totals,  Incorporated  Vil- 
lages   

23,709 

Totals,  Rural  Schools. . . 

31,468 

43,971 

47,053 

46,157 

8,817' 

193.3S2 
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SCHOOLS.— Continued. 
various  branches  of  instruction. 
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6,527 
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4,602 
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4,759 

2,862 

5,190 

5,294 

4,348 
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3,152 

2,388 

3,352 

3,401 

2,626 

1,678 

2,131 

2,126 
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3,628 

2,775; 

3,618 

3,506 
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1,009 
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3,029 

2,373 

3,239 

3,007 
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1,377 

1,607 
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4,371 

3,236 

4,436 

4,541 

3,151 

2,433 

3,014 

3,425 

8 

3,774 

2,398 

4,159 

4,794 

2,315 

1,145 

2,088 

5,006 

9 

3,234 

1,383 

2,893 

3,123 

2,595 

1,606 

2,066 

1,633 

10 

2,100 

1,253 

2,944 

2,482 

1,114 

1,048 

1,229 

3,090 

11 

9,039 

6,514 

9,032 

8,922 

5,803 

3,590 

5,338 

7,926 

12 

2, 674 

2,836 

2  750 

2,784 

1,961 

2,307 

1,686 

1,875 

13 

1,065 

485 

1,148 

930 

674 

127 

398 

512 

14 

2,288 

1,914 

2,287 

2,359 

1,884 

1,223 

L,550 

1,651 

15 

0,037 

4,043 

6,863 

6,728 

2,737 

2,384 

3,501 

5,087 

16 

6,956 

4,247 

7,788 

7,687 

5,048 

3,077 

4,403 

3,553 

17 

5,098 

4,072 

5,285 

5.211 

3,932 

2,706 

3,223 

3,190 

18 

5,015 

4,540 

5,984 

6,789 

3,739 

2,828 

3,713 

4,033 

19 

3,010 

1,444 

3,253 

3,181 

2,372 

1,220 

1,558 

1,435 

20 

6,281 

4,307 

6,590 

6,590 

4,488 

3,219 

4,102 

4,268 

21 

2.388 

1,277 

3,275 

2,332 

1,812 

1,130 

1,454 

1,396 

22 

2,785 

2,604 

2,658 

2.55S 

2,088 

1,386 

1,546 

1,568 

23 

6,845 

5,905 

6,789 

7,338 

4.349 

3.522 

4,204 

4,734 

24 

4,055 

3,228 

4.129 

4,l".»7 

2,051 

1,877 

2.  I'X 

3,021 

25 

3,389 

1,547 

3,877 

:;.722 

2,509 

1,048 

1,532 

2,139- 

26 

4,683 

3,239 

5,044 

4,  SOS 

3,514 

2,187 

2,654 

2,784 

27 

4,416 

2,559 

4,406 

4,40b 

3,417 

2,480 

2,770 

2  B63 

28 

2.518 

1,144 

2,904 

2,740 

1,885 

1,528 

1,709 

1,520 

29 

4,216 

5,384 

4,440 

4,373 

3,062 

1,811 

2,721 

2,016 

30 

3,591 

1,314 

3,531 

3,320 

2,421 

1,495 

l.'.C> 

1,976 

31 

2,609 

2,183 

3,127 

3,256 

2,206 

1,276 

1,742             1,732 

32 

2,105 

1,144 

2,203 

2,159 

1,594 
3,502 

1,001 

1,196 

1,533 

33 

4,198 

1,507 

3,858 

4,398 

1,846 

2,294 

1,854 

34 

5,923 

7,044 

9,587 

9,001 

7,080 

4,222 

5,854 

5,334 

35 

2,686 

1,093 

2,766 

2,705 

1,602 

1,120 

1,44!- 

1,459 

36 

3,744 

2,006 

4,083 

4,198 

2,207 

1,874 

2,36* 

2,416 

37 

3,968 

3,958 

4,253 

4,125 

2,076 

1,071 

1,91C 

1,439 

38 

3.312 

2,449 

3,521 

3,331 

2,821 

1,502 

2,18C 

1,788 

39 

6,196 

3,883 

5,497 

5,407 

4,041 

2,620 

3,417 

3,251 

40 

3,413 

2,952 

3,894 

3.66C 

2,721 

1,585 

2,12<: 

1,507 

41 

8,302 

8,541 

9,833 

9,025 

0,206 

4,024 

5,042 

5,495 

42 

3,881 

1,788 

3,725 

3,281 

2,340 

1,391 

1,837 

2,121 

43 

2,227 

1,186 

2,429 

2,35c 

1,537 

883 

1,202 

1,176 

44 

1,337 

599 

1,858 

1,552 

1,130 

595 

83e 

.               748 

45 

3,162 

1,311 

3,149 

3,33£ 

1,474 

1,299 

1,85^ 

5            1,816 

4B 

1,184 

796 

1,639 

1,48S 

1               864 

643 

75£ 

»               987 

47 

19 

22 

c 

9 

9 

1 

i.si,or,< 

131,077 

196,392 

194,25( 

>|        130,229 

85,997 

111,38( 

)        118,752 

20,907 

17,812 

22,37C 

22,26; 

!          14.19S 

9,874 

12,79t 

5          13,312 

160, 15= 

113,204 

174,022 

171,98" 

116.03C 

76,123 

98,581 

I        105,440 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
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THE  PUBLIC 
II. — Table  B. — Number  of  pupils  in  the 


Counties 

(including  incorporated  villages,  but  not 

cities  or  towns,  etc. 

3 

to 
u 
3 

u 

3 

"3 
O 

Is 

'E 
>> 

-3 
Ph 

6X1 

a 
"3, 

CO 
CD 

& 

o 
o 

m 

Algebra. 

3  Carleton 

2,607 
6,875 
4,793 
3,595 
3,579 
3,125 
4,704 
4,593 
2,457 
2,902 
10,298 
3,309 

649 
2,842 
6,365 
7,109 
6,103 
6,740 
3,449 
6,569 
2,679 
2,443 
7,519 
4,873 
4,031 
4,820 
4,853 
2,830 
5,053 
3,146 
3,420 
2,429 
2,879 
8,859 
2,343 
3,840 
4,008 
3,041 
5,366 
3,823 
8,900 
3,877 
1,843 

808 
2,912 
1,526 

1,841 
3,268 
1,994 
2,247 
2,315 
1,453 
2,885 
2,107 
1,263 

772 
6,344 
3,384 

366 
2,815 
4,060 
4,829 
3,350 
4,513 
2,220 
3,555 

880 
1,788 
5,330 
2,743 
1,411 
2,682 
2,005 
1,217 
5,124 
1,363 
2,272 
1,258 
1,471 
6,586 

879 
2,079 
2,765 
1,335 
3,132 
2,239 
8,168 
1,458 
1,209 

559 
1,075 
1,702 

125 
313 
536 
151 
136 
175 
401 
104 
108 

63 
374 
163 

71 

98 
822 
686 
651 
297 
133 
236 
120 
114 
431 
171 
174 
260 
367 

86 
168 
279 

83 
191 
306 
811 
192 
177 
148 
235 
352 
121 
475 
153 
161 

53 
207 

42 
6 

141 
369 
576 

5  Dundas 

201 
199 

6  Durham 

180 

7  Elgin 

8  Essex 

11  Grey, 

13  Haliburton 

390 

101 

67 

67 

310 

170 

63 

14  Halton 

16  Huron 

132 
271 
789 

17  Kent 

] 9  Lanark  

710 

318 
160 

20  Leeds  and  Grenville 

259 

23  Middlesex 

24  Norfolk 

26  Ontario 

119 
72 
390 
155 
138 
209 

27  Oxford 

28  Peel 

459 
110 

29  Perth 

151 

31  Prescott  and  Russell 

136 
85 

32  Prince  Edward 

177 

33  Renfrew 

256 

714 

36  Victoria 

37  Waterloo 

38  Welland 

106 
197 
141 
235 

39  Wellington 

386 

40  Wentworth 

128 

41  York 

42  Algoma  and  Manitoulin 

210 

108 

43  Muskoka 

81 

45  Parry  Sound 

46  Rainy  River  and  Thunder  Bay 

28 
1S9 

40 

Totals 

Totals,  Incorporated  Villages 

194,784 
21,430 

118,311 
14,619 

11.526 
2,001 

10.493 
2,436 

Totals  Rural  Schools 

173,354 

103,692 

9,525 

8,057 
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SCHOOLS.—  Continued. 

various  branches  of  instruction.—  Continued, 
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1 

106 

366 

40 
227 

24 
85 

99 
221 

| 

214 

491 

111 

177 

12 
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38 

188 

s 

560 
200 
196 
171 
490 

410 

121 

84 

61 

84 

246 

41 
47 
50 

8 

468 
122 
161 

87 
371 

208 
83 
82 
36 

236 

323 
141 
214 
42 
305 

97 

127 

34 

35 

355 

23 

4 

28 

5 

119 

6 

7 

11 

56 

8 

101 
46 
56 

302 

51 

20 

43 

157 

689 
16 
19 
20 

81 
12 

36 
181 

43 
6 

"l66" 

506 

149 

4 

47S 



112 

24 

q 

in 

n 

1 

352 

92 

12 

171 

92 

33 

2 

113 

58 

13 

60 

132 

1 
77 

15 

122 

17 
66 

62 

148 

14 

66 

7 

15 

248 

90 

39 

1 

137 

•227 

232 

77 

16 

647 

257 

129 

4 

312 

345 

461 

192 

76 

17 

710 

155 

124 

5 

508 

256 

1,455 

896 

18 

290 

104 

31 

7 

235 

146 

427 

w 

19 

153 

122 

84 

2 

175 

101 

89 

87 

20 

242 
115 
42 
377 
148 
130 
174 
446 

114 
73 
22 
87 
22 
89 
16 

191 

38 

1 

162 
103 

110 

58 

3 

62 

97 

20 

L19 

220 

175 

28 

236 

419 

6L'S 

L19 

251 
300 

21 

1 

61 

390 

94 

120 

?? 

1 

'/S 

30 
4 

62 
1 

88 

237 

1S1 

75 
12S 
303 

28 

24 

26 

5!fi 

?6 

26 

27 

44 

?8 

110 
150 

15 
82 

15 

4 

15 
66 

39 

71' 

28 

1,530 

234 

43 
574 
281 

29 

77 

80 

125 

77 
160 
250 

24 
34 

26 
58 

24 

2,082 

41 

80 

85 

44 
103 

74 

65 

41 

128 

140 

86 

31 

3? 

33 

1 

113 

34 

699 

416 

405 

1 

534 

501 

1,138 

:.ii 

3.-) 

97 
167 

33 

60 

83 
31 

93 

121 

73 
71 

87 

202 

17 

36 

17 

o 

37 

121 

35 

184 

70 

54 

102' 

38 

217 

38 

9 

8 

1(17 

116 

150 

22 

122 

39 

343 

211 

106 

10 

257 

220 

723 

L59 

72 

40 

126 

37 

3 

8 

121 

96 

397 

Mil 

26 

41 

189 

109 

88 

27 

100 

20 

6 

3 

72 

6 

2 

1,326 

16 

83 

29 

6 

97 

6 
31 
51 
61 

21 

86 

32 

230 

449 

4 
68 

449 

42 

43 

1 

44 

45 

186 

2 

13 

79 

M 

46 

14 
6 

25 

25 

15 

5 
6 

27 

47 

! 

9,943 

4,010 

6,305 

471 

6,620 

4,793 

14,658 

4,445 

1,181 

2,360 

1,573 

1,118 

139 

2,034 

1,289 

128 

30s 

85 

7,583 

2,437 

,5,187 

332 

4,586 

3,604 

14,530 

4,137 

1,096 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  12 


THE  PUBLIC 

II. — Table  B. — Number  of  pupils  in  the 


Cities. 


Reading. 

0)  1—1 

Cm 

» i— * 
»3  Ph 

c 

to 
si 

si 

P5 

s> 

*j 

T3 

T> 

,r; 

-d 

GQ 

ie 

-*j 

-^ 

i— 1 

<N 

CO 

>* 

iO 

1  Belleville 

2  Brantford 

3  Chatham 

4  Guelph 

5  Hamilton  

6  Kingston 

7  London  

8  Niagara  Falls 

9  Ottawa 

10  Peterborough 

11  St.  Catharines 

12  St.  Thomas 

13  Stratford 

14  Toronto 

15  Windsor 

16  Woodstock 

Totals 

Towns. 

1  Alexandria 

2  Alliston 

3  Almonte 

4  Amherstburg 

5  Arnprior 

6  Aurora 

7  Aylmer 

8  Barrie 

9  Berlin 

10  Blenheim 

11  Blind  River 

12  Bonfield 

13  Bothwell 

14  Bowmanville 

15  Braeebridge 

16  Brampton 

17  Broekville 

18  Bruce  Mines 

19  *CacheBay 

20  Campbellford 

21  Carleton  Place 

22  Cheslev 

23  Clinton 

24  Cobourg 

25  Collingwood 

26  Copper  Cliff 

27  Cornwall 

28  Deseronto 

29  Dresden 

30  Dundas 

31  Dunnville 

32  Durham 

*  Statistics  of  preceding  year 


323 
591 
316 
350 

1,387 
573 

1,043 
467 

1,181 
595 
388 
575 
341 

6,601 
710 
410 


15,851 


17 

85 

82 

56 

165 

88 

51 

261 

268 

92 

402 

15 

'45 

109 

248 

128 

270 

59 

97 

128 

221 

90 

100 

116 

319 

172 

211 

235 

89 

148 

174 

82 


243 

237 

319 

474 

408 

604 

250 

289 

364 

218 

247 

466 

1,129 

1,099 

2,242 

310 

286 

641 

768 

1,472 

1,330 

157 

182 

221 

687 

728 

1,265 

299 

365 

339 

218 

209 

340 

239 

398 

448 

271 

279 

435 

3,821 

6,892 

6,729 

263 

251 

311 

198 

230 

335 

9,545 

13,572 

16,389 

7 

14 

13 

35 

47 

39 

72 

89 

70 

51 

59 

57 

121 

111 

88 

59 

61 

54 

50 

89 

89 

179 

279 

226 

238 

461 

405 

58 

70 

84 

47 

29 

24 

7 

4 

3 

18 

26 

23 

58 

97 

97 

109 

157 

99 

62 

114 

127 

181 

208 

257 

46 

25 

56 

15 

36 

26 

101 

121 

105 

144 

132 

177 

24 

78 

68 

88 

77 

112 

59 

103 

125 

276 

187 

209 

71 

60 

43 

49 

157 

133 

115 

164 

77 

95 

74 

40 

118 

56 

109 

61 

74 

102 

39 

80 

50 

203 
550 
330 
315 

2,011 
600 

1,390 
257 

1,470 
416 
306 
406 
377 

6,916 
222 
317 


89 


104 
537 


228 


16,086 


14 

72 

89 

51 

107 

54 

108 

236 

245 

32 

26 

12 

31 

117 

96 

82 

274 

26 

11 

121 

144 

79 

77 

147 

304 

27 

105 

101 

29 

140 

111 

61 


1,094 


2,052 


97 


40 


85 
6 
4 

78 


10 


86 


1,325 
2,601 
1,549 
1,700 
8,378 
2,410 
6,003 
789 
5,559 
2,014 
1,073 
2,066 
1,703 
30,996 
1,757 
1,490 


111 


n,4i3 


65 

375 

11 

314 
592 
316 
387 

1.120 

1,617 
401 
532 
45 
159 
478 
761 
513 

1,190 
25 
192 
576 
818 
339 
400 
550 

1,295 
383 
655 
692 
259 
571 
522 
290 
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SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

various  branches  of  instruction. — Continued. 


a 

O 
| 

listory. 

T3 

C 

J? 

h 

o 

c 

w 

p, 

i- 
60 

o 

a 

'53 

03 

1 

pa 

.3 

O  g) 

o'So 
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O 
S3 

X 

P 

6 

c 

5 

"51 

0 

i~ 

O 

S 

'■^ 

O 

O 

w 

O 

ft 

1 

1,053 

1,325 

1,073 

1,074 

627 

365 

697 

657 

2 

2,280 

2,656 

2,347 

2,657 

831 

759 

1,130 

2,188 

3 

1,549 

1,549 

1,549 

1,549 

790 

330 

694 

784 

4 

1,028 

1,596 

885 

1,596 

849 

315 

781 

781 

5 

7,631 

8,274 

7,731 

7,821 

3,582 

4,683 

5,663 

6,605 

6 

2,111 

2,257 

2,030 

1,976 

1,140 

1,140 

1,241 

2.410 

7 

5,978 

6,003 

5,978 

5,978 

5,678 

2,719 

3,731 

5,996 

8 

789 

342 

789 

1,002 

660 

257 

478 

47S 

9 

2,963 

5,559 

2,963 

2,963 

2,963 

1,698 

1,698 

1,698 

10 

1,120 

256 

1,120 

2,014 

755 

237 

755 

7.").") 

11 

1,073 

855 

855 

646 

306 

463 

514 

12 

2,066 

1,857 

2,066 

2,066 

406 

406 

954 

2.066 

13 

1,703 

909 

1,703 

1,703 

586 

277 

526 

1,703 

14 

31,868 

31,259 

27,493 

30,930 

26,582 

6,108 

9,786 

25,595 

15 

784 

1,757 

1,757 

1,757 

784 

302 

538 

784 

16 

1,080 

1,080 

1,080 

652 

317 

652 

882 

65,076 

65,599 

61,419 

67,021 

47,531 

20,219 

29,787 

53,896 

1 

65 

65 

65 

65 

27 

27 

27 

27 

2 

375 

375 

375 

375 

375 

208 

208 

156 

3 

267 

64 

402 

402 

221 

89 

119 

89 

4 

207 

258 

309 

148 

91 

108 

274 

5 

367 

364 

427 

424 

306 

71 

195 

107 

6 

316 

262 

316 

816 

156 

108 

205 

316 

7 

387 

387 

387 

387 

68 

108 

108 

8 

1,181 

1,120 

1,181 

1,044 

564 

564 

625 

793 

9 

1,111 

1,617 

1,617 

1,617 

245 

650 

650 

1,617 

10 

271 
169 

271 
132 

271 
169 

271 
56 

172 
32 

172 
56 

87 

11  ■ 

500 

26 

12 

30 

45 

45 

30 

159 

19 

19 

30 

13 

176 

112 

221 

221 

109 

158 

80 

14 

352 

478 

478 

352 

259 

117 

214 

478 

15 

778 

725 

779 

77<» 

265 

265 

531 

726 

16 

513 

513 

513 

513 

217 

210 

248 

209 

17 

1,190 

1,190 

1,190 

1,190 

531 

531 

531 

1,190 

18 

148 

154 

148 

148 

99 

99 

99 

58 

19 

80 

47 

192 

192 

113 

18 

66 

37 

20 

347 

455 

347 

347 

226 

72 

121 

347 

21 

544 

818 

596 

341 

164 

229 

818 

22 

278 

339 

278 

278 

153 

124 

153 

153 

23 

354 

454 

454 

354 

170 

77 

266 

354 

24 

375 

550 

375 

434 

272 

147 

272 

272 

25 

1,295 

1,150 

1,275 

1,295 

581 

438 

697 

1,295 

26 

240 

160 

323 

140 

126 

30 

80 

170 

27 

444 

655 

655 

655 

238 

238 

238 

655 

28 

457 

692 

692 

457 

178 

178 

328 

328 

29 

298 

212 

229 

298 

155 

155 

155 

143 

30 

305 

571 

571 

571 

305 

140 

249 

571 

31 

348 

235 

274 

348 

213 

55 

56 

287 

32 

371 

199 

371 

371 

242 

172 

222 

165 
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Cities. 
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3 

o 


be 

C 

"S. 

<D 
M 
M 
© 
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1  Belleville 

2  Brantford  .... 

3  Chatham 

4  Guelph 

5  Hamilton 

6  Kingston 

7  London  

8  Niagara  Falls. . 

9  Ottawa 

10  Peterborough  . 

11  St.  Catharines. 

12  St.  Thomas  . . . 

13  Stratford 

14  Toronto 

15  Windsor 

16  Woodstock 


Totals 


1  Alexandria  . . . 

2  Alliston 

3  Almonte 

4  Amherstburg. . 

5  Arnprior 

6  Aurora 

7  Aylmer 

8  Barrie 

9  Berlin 

10  Blenheim 

11  Blind  River  . . . 

12  Bonfield 

13  Bothwell  

14  Bowmanville. . 

15  Bracebridge  . . . 

16  Brampton  .... 

17  Brockville 

18  Bruce  Mines  . . 

19  *Cache  Bay... 

20  Campbellford  . 

21  Carleton  Place 

22  Chesley 

23  Clinton 

24  Cobourg  

25  Collingwood  . . 

26  Copper  Cliff . . . 

27  Cornwall 

28  Deseronto 

29  Dresden 

30  Dundas 

31  Dunnville 


Towns. 


32  Durham 


1,325 
2,637 
1,549 
1,700 
8,282 
2,410 
5,996 
797 
1,698 
2.014 
1,461 
2,066 
1,703 
30,514 
1,757 
1,082 


66,991 


65 
375 
126 
274 
592 
316 
387 
1,120 
1,617 
421 


45 

159 
478 
726 
513 
,190 
58 
113 
576 
818 
339 
354 
550 
,295 
270 
655 
692 
229 
571 
470 
371 


2,354 
1,549 
1,700 
8,405 
2,410 
5,996 


5,559 
1,598 
1,461 
2,066 


30,156 
1,757 


65,011 


65 
375 
127 
125 
592 
262 
387 
1,059 


36 


45 

158 
478 
725 
513 
1,190 


192 

455 

818 

278 

354 

85 

1,295 

100 

655 

252 

143 

571 

235 

50 


89 


104 
489 


60 


228 


2,864 


3,834 


45 


26 


51 


78 
6 
4 

46 


52 


47 


30 


487 


487 


97 
40 


85 
6 
4 


41 


10 

86 

iii 


*  Statistics  of  preceding  year. 
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SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

various  branches  of  instruction. — Continued. 
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5    373 
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1,090 
91 

6    600 

1,347 

7 

8 

9 

228  ' 

1,503 
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10 
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1,461 

2,006 
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24,751 

12 

13 
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14 

75 

1,094 

75 

7,886 

15 

16 

103 

134 

973 

1 

263 

1,900 

75 

32,258 

11  721 

2     97       40 
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97 

37 

3 

4     40       29 

12 

40 

4 

6 1 

- 

8 
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794 

245 

°45 

10     85       57 

33 
26 



85 

0 

4 

46 

11      6        6 

6 

1 

12  4 

13  78 

4 

62 

3 

14 : 

15     69       61 

32 

2 

70 

52 

16 

17 

951 

299 

18     41       36 

41 

7 

19      7 

20 

7 

7 

21 

22 1 

23 1 

24 1 

77 

320 

25 

26     10 
27 

7 

28 

29     68       77 

58 

86 

47 

30 

31 

32    111       59 

59 

111 

14 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.   12 


THE  PUBLIC 
II. — Table  B. — Number  of  pupils  in  the 


Towns. —  Continued. 


Reading. 

c 

u 

® 

P3 

0> 

-ij 

-^ 

T3 

GQ 

CE 

c 

- 

i— 1 

1-1 

co 

CO 

J3 


33  East  Toronto  

34  Essex 

35  Forest 

36  Fort  Frances 

37  Fort  William 

38  Gait 

39  Gananoque 

40  Goderich 

41  Gore  Bay 

42  Gravenhurst 

43  Haileybury 

44  Hanover 

45  Harriston  

46  Hawkesbury 

47  Hespeler 

48  Huntsville 

49  Ingersoll 

50  Kincardine 

51  Kingsville 

52  Kenora 

53  Leamington 

54  Lindsay  

55  Lietowel 

56  Little  Current  . . . 

57  Massey : . . 

58  Mattawa 

59  Meaford 

60  Midland 

61  Milton 

62  Mitchell 

63  Mount  Forest 

64  Napanee 

65  New  Liskeard 

66  Newmarket , 

67  Niagara 

68  North  Bay 

69  North  Toronto.... 

70  Oakville 

71  Orangeville 

72  Orillia 

73  Oshawa 

74  Owen  Sound 

75  Palmerston 

76  Paris 

77  Parkhill 

78  Parry  Sound 

79  Pembroke 

80  *Penetanguishene 

81  Perth 

82  Petrolea 

83  Picton 

84  Port  Arthur  . . 

85  Port  Hope 

86  Powassan 


290 

140 

158 

87 

50 

81 

76 

48 

55 

53 

49 

26 

304 

224 

166 

315 

166 

182 

236 

85 

172 

106 

72 

161 

76 

46 

48 

189 

83 

117 

103 

58 

10 

121 

50 

98 

61 

50 

91 

51 

23 

15 

70 

127 

52 

198 

88 

132 

182 

77 

163 

109 

49 

82 

125 

49 

72 

400 

92 

179 

117 

65 

95 

235 

105 

191 

105 

50 

71 

92 

31 

56 

35 

23 

16 

26 

14 

13 

144 

44 

112 

344 

121 

253 

126 

60 

43 

56 

46 

38 

62 

48 

55 

118 

104 

118 

122 

68 

74 

135 

90 

107 

54 

17 

17 

262 

,75 

121 

236 

109 

95 

95 

58 

80 

103 

76 

109 

312 

131 

170 

276 

126 

169! 

309 

254 

389 

102 

86 

57 

138 

75 

83 

80 

46 

64 

319 

142 

133 

184 

134 

101 

207 

126 

99 

90 

61 

82 

221 

128 

103 

101 

79 

102 

310 

129 

156 

194 

174 

149 

85 

26 

28 

147 

53 

43 

36 

163 

297 

146 

148 

74 

139 

46 

78 

78 

33 

108 

103 

185 

74 

6: 

147 

108 

292 

115 

72 

18 

23 

79 

148 

38 

87 

93 

89, 

58 

102 

54 

95 

103 

55 

109 

185 

249 

386 

48 

13S 

58 

143 

103 

87 

110 

195 

113 

227 

139 

40 


172 

52 

82 

28 

103 

341 

138 

89 

58 

104 

22 

31 

81 

51 

83 

68 

176 

72 

52 

136 

106 

214 

136 

58 

17 

18 

91 

L33 

58 

102 

97 

87 

53 

76 

57 

70 

90 

60 

112 

161 

134 

397 

40 

80 

49 

115 

181 

109 

104 

145 

146 

162 

144 

86 


21 


47 


20 
33; 


66! 


14 


17! 


50, 


52 


70 


907 
323 
304 
213 
960 
1,301 
777 
576 
349 
632 
79 
430 
250 
173 


26' 


322 
783 
386 
318 
954 
491 
860 
477 
255 
115 
94 
470 
999 
360 
329 
355 
516 
389 
510 
199 
554 
650 
348 
509 
966 
954 
1.735 
306 
514 
297 
782 
703 
478 
447 
792 
541 
984 
800' 
241 


*  Including  Protestant  Separate  School. 
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SCHOOLS.      Continued. 

various  branches  of  instruction. —  Continued. 
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CD 

p 
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.2 

n 
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3 

'2 

aB 

_( 

.5 

.s  » 

as 

-*J 

o 

t~ 

o 

o3 

cu 

i 

CD 

•5 

.X  M 

6C 

U 

a 

CO  >. 

O 

CD 

CD 

0 

s 

S 
o 

s 

1 

c 

cS 

^.u- 

a 

s 

J 

O 

o 

H 

O 

cm 

33 

720 

907 

907 

907 

474 

172 

477 

907 

34 

236 

323 

323 

105 

52 

105 

186 

35 

180 

248 

180 

285 

125 

125 

125 

125 

36 

133 
500 

145 
(500 

104 
600 

104 
400 

61 
300 

86 
300 

49 

37 

960 

600 

38 

950 

1,301 

1,301 

1,301 

341 

287 

638 

1,125 

39 

541 

407 

777 

777 

138 

138 

284 

541 

40 

398 

576 

398 

576 

237 

89 

237 

89 

41 

349 

128 

128 

100 

37 

37 

123 

42 

411 

269 

411 

519 

255 

219 

243 

255 

43 

137 

240 

137 
430 

137 

79 

79 

78 

44 

430 

430 

430 

213 

213 

259 

378 

45 

300 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

251 1 

250 

46 

173 

460 
385 

783 

173 
390 

408 
783 

173 

460 
391 
783 

99 

211 
204 
176 

65 
103 
166 
226 

99 

211 
204 
550 

99 

47 

83 

48 

300 

49 

783 

783 

50 

248 

386 

386 

386 

14li 

146 

146 

228 

51 

318 

329 

318 

386 

140 

106 

212 

360 

52 

462 

954 

462 

462 

283 

283 

283 

150 

53 

374 

491 

491 

491 

214 

106 

214 

491 

54 

737 

759 

780 

1,037 

330 

388 

506 

493 

55 

322 

198 

322 

477 

274 

136 

270 

136 

56 

231 

80 

204 
80 

204 
80 

138 
41 

66 
41 

138 

80 

58 

57 

80 

58 

94 

94 

94 

41 

18 

23 

94 

59 

470 

470 

470 

470 

170 

59 

170 

470 

60 

750 

585 

999 

999 

355 

554 

61 

265 

391 

391 

391 

205 

124 

162 

325 

62 

227 

329 

227 

273 

189 

1C2 

189 

150 

63 

293 

355 

245 

293 

190 

97 

1911 

293 

64 

516 

516 

516 

516 

176 

176 

176 

516 

65 

389 

375 

389 

389 

125 

389 

389 

389 

66 

375 

510 

285 

375 

278 

76 

144 

144 

67 

199 

54 

179 

179 

128 

57 

90 

128 

68 

554 

570 

623 

623 

224 

112 

165 

213 

60 

438 

650 

650 

650 

438 

110 

•   314 

314 

70 

348 

348 

348 

348 

60 

60 

115 

34S 

71 

406 

397 

509 

509 

157 

406 

406 

406 

72 

669 

744 

723 

723 

347 

294 

519 

466 

73 

507 

802 

954 

954 

446 

134 

134 

134 

74 

1,735 

1,735 

1,735 

1,735 

397 

5(50 

783 

1,735 

75 

249 

3(58 

306 

376 

319 

137 

192 

91 

76 

514 

514 

514 

218 

80 

218 

514 

77 

184 

297 

206 

z06 

112 

112 

112 

112 

78 

694 

799 

922 

922 

475 

263 

272 

365 

79 

519 

703 

703 

703 

885 

181 

284 

284 

80 

398 

418 

478 

571 

29S 

109 

215 

-  H6 

81 

431 

447 

117 

447 

273 

104 

157 

104 

82 

792 

792 

571 

792 

340 

145 

340 

792 

83 

541 

541 

541 

541 

146 

259 

361 

541 

84 

674 

984 

984 

'.(S| 

389 

389 

389 

984 

85 

800 

432 

800 

283 

432 

432 

800 

86 

156 

ISO 

i  :;i  i 

130 

62 

62 

(52 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  12 


THE  PUBLIC 
II. — Table  B. — Number  of  pupile  in  the 


Towns — Continued. 
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D 
«2 
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a 

c« 

3 

H 

D 

_o 
'35 
?-> 

si 

bit 
a 

"a, 
<o 
<o 
M 
M 
o 
o 
pq 

cS 
■— 

>Q 

a> 

< 

33  East  Toronto 

907 
236 
190 

84 

960 

1,301 

777 

576 

37 
632 

78 
378 
250 
173 
460 
336 
783 
386 
329 
954 
491 
904 
477 
217 
115 

94 
470 
999 
260 
329 
355 
516 
389 
510 
199 
450 
650 
348 
509 
960 
954 
1,735 
262 
514 
297 
852 

907 
323 
190 
43 
960 

35  Forest 

36  Fort  Frances 

21 

21 

37  Fort  William 

38  Gait 

39  Gananoque  

777 

576 

37 

184 

40  Goderich 

41  Gore  Bay 

42  Gravenhurst 

37 

37 

43  Hailevbury 

i 

52  ] 

44  Hanover 

42 

45  Harriston     

250 
173 

46  Hawkesbury 

47  Hespeler 

20 
33 

20 

33 : 

48  Huntsville 

49  Ingersoll 

783 
386 
329 

50  Kincardine 

16 
26 

51  Kingsville 

26 

52  Kenora 

53  Leamington 

491 
531 

54  Lindsay  

55  Listowel          

56  Little  Current   

66 
6 
1 

8 
6 

115 

58  Mattawa  . .             

59  Meaford                       

470 
468 
391 

60  Midland  .           

61  Milton 

41 

66 

62  Mitchell 

53  Mount  Forest  . . 

355 
516 
389 
510 

65  New  Liskeard 

14 

14 

66  Newmarket    . 

67  Niagara                                    .... 

68  North  Bav 

388 
650 
348 
509 
759 
279 
1,735 
127 

69  North  Toronto 

17 

17 

70  Oakville 

71  Orangeville                              

72  Orillia 

50 

73  Oshawa . .                        

74  Owen  Sound . .                                    

75  Palmerston 

122 

52 

76  Paris 

77  Parkhill 

78  Parrv  Sound 

225 

41 

70 

207 
447 
792 
541 
984 
800 
241 

81  Perth 

447 

792 
541 

82  Petrolea                                                  

83  Picton                                                   

84  Port  Arthur 

85  Port  Hope 

800 

26 

26 

*  Including  Protestant  Separate  School. 
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SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

various  branches  of  instruction. — Continued. 


-— ' 
V 

© 

■z 

French. 

German. 

Elementary 
Science' 

Commercial 
Subjects. 

6 
C 

9 

"9 

o 
'C 

5) 

•< 

Manual  Training. 

Household 
Science. 

33 

34 

35 

36    21 

15 

17 

21       21 

37 

103 



38  . 

39 

40 

41    37 

2 

2 

1 

37       37 

42   

43     1 

1 
45 

44    52 

44 

52 

45 

46 

47    20 

20 
33 

48    33 

49  . 

50  . 

51    26 

26 

26       26 

52  

53  

54  

55 

50     8 

8 
6 

57     6 

6 

58  

94 

59  

60  

61    66 

29 

16 

25 

62  

63  

64  

65    14 

14 

14 

14 

66  

67  

68  

69    17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

70  

71  

72  

50 

73  

74  

75    52 

52 

52 

2 

52 

52  • 

76  

77  

78    70 

39 

18 

4 

70 

43 

79  

80  

49 

81  

82  

83  

84  

85  

86    26 

10 

20   
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  12 


THE  PUBLIC 
II. — Table  B. — Number  of  pupils  in  the 


Reading. 

Towns —  Continued. 

M- 

00 

00 

03 

« 

S 

CD 
03 

s 

CO 

u 

S3 

ti 

<L> 
TJ 
03 
CO 

« 

< 

87  Prescott 

88  Preston 

89  Rainy  River 

99 

81 

115 

171 

80 

95 

59 

523 

293 

48 

122 

306 

89 

52 

163 

96 

88 

97 

111 

39 

111 

72 

461 

118 

86 

43 

87 

130 

239 

108 

68 

91 

90 

130 

80 

86 
79 
50 
62 
51 
66 
21 

201 

194 
40 
60 

132 
61 
29 
86 
57 
77 
31 
59 
31 
62 
64 

299 
72 
49 
5 
49 
51 
72 
90 
16 
57 
36 

134 
67 

48 

102 

46 

73 

82 

70 

27 

267 

284 

45 

148 

222 

88 

48 

121 

99 

48 

47 

61 

25 

89 

113 

331 

105 

81 

28 

64 

54 

94 

136 

24 

72 

70 

78 

113 

54 

93 

41 

66 

87 

134 

30 

273 

245 

59 

63 

197 

80 

46 

98 

108 

60 

28 

68 

30 

76 

85 

317 

101 

92 

24 

75 

91 

105 

125 

16 

62 

68 

107 

116 

123 

63 

25 

108 

101 

136 

31 

345 

152 

96 

125 

182 

46 

41 

70 

113 

36 

53 

58 

28 

53 

135 

414 

94 

51 

45 

106 

57 

57 

113 

31 

76 

113 

102 

94 

9 

25 

76 

19 
28 
32 
13 




27 
81 

6 
92 

410 

418 
286 

90  Renfrew 

92  St.  Mary's 

309 
401 
332 

93  Sandwich 

150 

94  Sarnia 

1,609 

1,168 

288 

95  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

96  Seaforth 

97  Simcoe 

98  Smith's  Falls 

99  Southampton 

100  Stayner 

101  Steelton 

102  Strathroy 

103  Sturgeon  Falls 

518 
1,039 
389 
292 
534 
473 
328 

104  Sudbury 

105  Thesealon 

266 
389 

106  Thornbury  

107  Thorold 

108  Tillsonburg 

109  Toronto  Junction 

166 
391 
469 
1,361 
490 

110  Trenton 

112  Vankleek  Hill 

359 
145 

113  Walkerton 

381 

114  Walkerville 

115  Wallaceburg 

116  Waterloo 

280 
648 
572 

117  Webbwood 

118  Welland 

119  Whitby 

120  Wiarton 

47 
358 
377 
551 
470 

17,811 

9,796 

12,351 

12,626 

12,179 

1,552 

62,164 

Totals. 

54,857 

15,851 

17,811 

6,060 

31,468 
9,545 
9,796 
3,351 

43,971 

13,572 

12,351 

4,683 

47,053 

16,389 

12,626 

4,780 

46,157 

16,086 

12,179 

4,733 

8,817 
2,052 
1,552 
2,492 

193,382 

2  Cities  

71,413 

3  Towns 

62,164 
23,709 

5  Grand  Totals,  1906 

6  Grand  Totals,  1905 

94,579 
93,221 

54,160 
54,402 

74,577 
74,536 

80,848 
81,460 

79,155 
78,313 

14,913 
15,23S 

350,668 
353,038 

7  Increases 

1,358 

242 

41 

612 

842 


325 

8  Decreases            

2,370 

9  Percentages 

23.75 

13.60 

18.73 

i 

20.30 

19.88 

3.74 

88.05 

2a  E. 
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SCHOOLS.—  Continued. 

various  branches  of  instruction.  —  Continued. 
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3 

6 
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O 

c 
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0 
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87 

410 

410 

410 

410 

123 

177 

410 

410 

88 

418 

418 

418 

337 

156 

63 

156 

191 

89 

171 

286 

286 

286 

75 

75 

75 

112 

90 

309 

200 

480 

393 

247 

108 

174 

253 

91 

270 

342 

401 

401 

222 

270 

270 

270 

92 

393 

205 

335 

421 

270 

199 

320 

172 

93 

150 

36 

107 

107 

107 

88 

88 

88 

94 

969 

1,554 

1,135 

1,486 

618 

574 

704 

1,483 

95 

1,101 

1,168 

1,168 

1,056 

808 

281 

590 

B82 

96 

241 

288 

288 

155 

69 

200 

69 

97 

518 

518 

336 

518 

188 

188 

188 

518 

98 

1,039 

1,039 

1,039 

1,039 

379 

182 

379 

1S2 

99 

270 

364 

308 

308 

148 

78 

148 

123 

100 

292 

216 

292 

292 

117 

117 

163 

87 

101 

480 

365 

480 

390 

238 

110 

377 

467 

102 

.377 

473 

473 

473 

221 

377 

377 

473 

103 

328 

145 

183 

328 

129 

70 

7(1 

96 

1(14 

197 

138 

197 

284 

156 

56 

SI 

30 

105 

389 

389 

389 

389 

90 

158 

158 

389 

106 

127 

80 

121 

121 

83 

71 

121 

166 

107 
108 

280 
397 

280 
469 

294 
469 

218 
220 

71 
405 

129 
397 

218 

469 

220 

109 

1,062 

1,362 

1,822 

1,822 

791 

791 

701 

1,822 

110 

300 

490 

351 

490 

195J 

<>4 

129 

195 

111 

224 

359 

224 

359 

143 

51| 

143 

224 

112 

145 

145 

145 

145 

88 

88 

L46 

145 

113 

245 

381 

245 

381 

181 

100 

181 

245 

114 

229 

410 

280 

280 

IT.'. 

84 

175 

280 

11.-. 
116 

117 

331 

442 

77 

648 
497 
161 

409 
497 

77 

243' 

238 

53 

3371 

181 

6 

337 

238 

31 

57 

1 1 3- 

161 

37 

118 

358 

358 

358 

358 

210 

76 

138 

138 

119 

377 

377 

377 

377 

196 

113 

164 

:-;77 

120 

287 

551 

551 

551 

209 

102 

209 

56 1 

121 

415 

386 

562 

562 

302 

302 

302 

i(4 

51,202 

50,481 

57,933 

59,535 

28,694 

20,815! 

29,598 

42,554 

1 

160,159 

113,264 

174,022 

171,987 

116,030 

76,123 

98,582 

105,440 

2 

65,076 

65,699 

61,419 

67,021 

47,531 

20,219 

29,787 

53.896 

3 

4 

51,202 

50,481 

57,933 

59,5:35 

28,694 

20,815 

29,598 

42,554 

20,907 

17,813 

22,370 

22,263 

14,199 

9,874 

12,798 

13,312 

5 

297,344 

247,157 

315,744 

320,806 

206,454 

127,0311 

170,765 

215,202 

6 

7 

292,452 

241,167 

305,154 

301.842 

211,497 

117,618 

164,863 

204,851 

4,892 

5,990 

10,590 

18,964 

9,413| 

5,902 

10,351 

8 

"  1   WW 

5,043 



74.66 

62.06 

79.28 

80.55 

51.84 

31.89  1 

42.88 

54.04 
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3 
GO 

0) 


3 

O 


2h 


- 


o 

o 

pq 


so 


87  Prescott 

88  Preston 

89  Rainv  River  . . . 

90  Renfrew 

91  Ridgetown 

92  St.  Mary's 

93  Sandwich 

94  Sarnia  

95  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

96  Seaforth 

97  Simcoe 

98  Smith's  Falls  . . . 

99  Southampton..,. 

100  Stavner 

101  Steelton 

102  Strathroy 

103  Sturgeon  Falls... 

104  Sudbury  

105  Thessalon 

106  Thornbury 

107  Thorold 

108  Tillsonburg 

109  Toronto  Junction 

110  Trenton 

111  Uxbridge 

112  YankleekHill... 

113  Walkerton 

114  Walkerville 

115  Wallaceburg 

116  Waterloo 

117  Webbwood 

118  Welland 

119  Whitby 

120  Wiarton 

121  Wingham 

Totals 


Totals. 


1  Rural  Schools. 

2  Cities 

3  Towns 

4  Villages 


5  Grand  Totals,  1906 

6  Grand  Totals,  1905 


7  Increases 

8  Decreases 


9  Percentages 


'  410 
418 
286 
480 
401 
453 
150 

1,609 

1,168 
155 
518 

1.039 

223 

87 

534 

473 

51 

54 

357 

166 

254 

469 

1,822 
490 
224 
145 
381 
280 
409 
572 
161 
358 
377 
551 
376 


59,361 


173,354 
66,991 
59,361 
21,430 


321,136 
303,154 


17,982 


80.64 


410 
418 
286 
182 
401 
144 
168 

1,609 
824 
200 
518 

1,039 


292 
187 
473 


9 
79 


389 
125 
167 
469 
1,822 
424 
359 
145 
381 
410 


161 
358 
377 


42,112 


103,692 
65,011 
42,112 
14,619 


25 
54 
88 

25 
76 

19 
21 
32 
13 

19 
28 
32 
41 

27 
48 


48 


1,446 


225,434 
231,539 


9,525 
3,834 
1,446 
2,001 


16,806 
17,027 


6,105 


221 


56.61 


4.22 


27 
81 


92 


1,518 


8.057 

1,518 
2,436 


12,498 
12,683 


185 
3.14 
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SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

various  branches  of  instruction. — Concluded. 


Geometry. 

Latin. 

o 

C 
b 

c 
3 
5 

h 

<v 

O 

>> 

u  . 

at  (D 

c  a 
<t>  £ 

So 

w 

.—  SO 

S-  o 

SF 

P  3 
O^ 

O 

Agriculture. 

Manual  Training. 

-5  v 
o  s 
—  a 

$  m 
X  ._ 

3  a 

c  X 

Bd 

87 

88 

89 

9 

9 

9 

79 

90 

.")7 

38 

91 

9*> 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

182 
25 
54 

182 
25 
54 

99 

25 
76 

10 
49 

6 
25 

4 

ion 

101 

1(V> 

103 

Id 
28 
32 
41 

15 

28 

22 

3 

104 

5 
5 

26 
32 
13 

105 

106 

13 

107 

108 



109 

110 

111 

11? 

113 



114 

27 

81 

25 
34 

15 
81 

27 



115 

8 

1 
71 

116 

117 

6 

6 

6 

37 

118 

119 

1?0 

121 

92 

86 

21 

92 

92 

1,501 

964 

436 

926 

1,630 

927 

60 

1,424 

902 

1 
? 

7,583 
973 

1,501 
2,360 

2,437 

5,187 

332 

4,586 

263 

1,630 

2,034 

3,504 

1,900 

927 

1,289 

14,530 

75 

60 

128 

4,137 

32,258 

1,424 

308 

1,096 
11  721 

3 

4 

964 
1,573 

436 
1,118 

926 
139 

902 
86 

5 
6 

12,417 
13,263 

4,974 

4,217 

6,741 
6,265 

1,397 
356 

8,513 
8,897 

7,620 
6,788 

14,793 
23,033 

38,127 
10,90!) 

23,804 
3,150 

7 

846 

757 

476 

1,041 

f 

832 

8,240 

27,218 

20,654 

8 

384 

9 

3.12 

1.25 

1.66 

.35 

2.13 

1.91 

3.71 

9.57 

5.98 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.    12 


III.— Table  C- 


THE  PUBLIC 
-Teachers,  Salaries, 


O  c6 

"a 

Female. 

Salaries. 

Kural  Schools. 

g.p, 

?  e8  fl  s 

2    OD    G  -w 

<! 

5   «   <v   0) 

<! 

1  Brant 

70 
180 
145 

94 

84 
108 
119 
120 
146 

77 
238 

81 

62 

59 
184 
194 
140 
175 
127 
237 
117 

66 
191 
104 
106 
124 
131 

81 
120 
101 
106 

79 
155 
234 

87 
109 
100 

89 
149 

92 
193 
131 

99 

93 
126 

59 

15 
43 
22 
11 
27 
24 
28 
35 
17 

8 
62 
16 

7 

9 
38 
56 
32 
32 
12 
37 
17 
17 
38 
25 
32  ' 
22 
42 
25 
38 
18 
14 
14 
17 
81 
13 
23 
36 
10 
40 
22 
58 
25 

8 
17 
17 
18 

55 

137 

123 

83 

57 

84 

91 

85 

129 

69 

176 

65 

55 

50 

146 

138 

108 

143 

115 

200 

100 

49 

153 

79 

74 

102 

89 

56 

82 

83 

92 

65 

138 

153 

74 

86 

64 

79 

109 

70 

135 

106 

91 

76 

109 

41 

% 

.     600 
600 
H00 
500 
750 
550 
600 
675 
500 
550 
575 
700 
530 
525 
650 
550 
800 
600 
400 
500 
500 
575 
525 
500 
650 
600 
750 
550 
550 
550 

1,000 
625 
500 
700 
'      450 
550 
600 
650 

1,000 
600 

1,000 
600 
500 
65<i 
600 

1,000 

* 

449 
407 
395 
395 
381 
400 
441' 
458 
316 
375 
411 
435 
373 
431 
386 
428 
514 
417 
314 
341 
316 
425 
467 
395 
422 
436 
482 
496 
451 
378 
425 
413 
353 
431 
361 
420 
475 
484 
484 
460 
483 
439 
339 
407 
422 
455 

$ 
365 

2  Bruce 

241 

3  Carleton 

362 

4  Dufferin 

344 

5  Dundas 

324 

6  Durham 

343 

7  Elgin 

360 

8  Essex 

376 

256 

10  Glengarry 

292 

11  Grey 

352 

12  Haldimand 

343 

13  Haliburton 

215 

14  Halton 

360 

15  Hastings 

288 

16  Huron 

354 

17  Kent 

380 

18  Lambton 

364 

19  Lanark 

287 

20  Leeds  and  Grenville 

279 

21  Lennox  and  Addington 

22  Lincoln  

276 
341 

23  Middlesex 

366 

24  Norfolk 

338 

343 

26  Ontario 

354 

27  Oxford 

344 

28  Peel 

344 

29  Perth 

363 

311 

31  Prescott  and  Russell 

277 

32  Prince  Edward 

322 

33  Renfrew 

275 

34  Simcoe 

344 

35  Stormont 

295 

36  Victoria 

322 

37  Waterloo 

364 

38  VVelland 

333 

39  Wellington 

365 

40  Wentworth 

367 

41  York 

357 

42  Algoma  and  Manitoulin  

43  Muskoka 

319 
271 

44  Nipissing,  etc 

282 

45  Parrv  Sound 

282 

46  Rainy  River  and  Thunder  Bay. . 

394 

1  Totals  Rural  Schools 

5,682 

1,367 

1,187 

517 

1,218 
199 
195 
136 

4,464 

1,168 
992 
381 

1,000 
1,700 
1,200 
1,000 

425 

1,039 

761 

619 

325 

2      "        Cities 

533 

3       "        Towns 

382 

4       "        Villages 

342 

5  Grand  Totals  1906 

8,753 
8,679 

1,748 
1,839 

7,005 
6,840 

1,700 
1,600 

547 

514 

369 

6         "          "      1905 

348 

74 

91 

165 

100 

33 

21 

19.97 

,  80.03 
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SCHOOLS. — Continued. 
Certificates,  Experience,  etc. 


Number  of 
teachers  who 
have  attended 
Normal  School 
or  Normal 
College. 

Certificates. 

Number  of 
University 
Graduates. 

x  £ 
*  —  '**      —  -; 

■g  £i-i  fa  fc.— 
o-~  t.  g  O  o 

C-i 

_   c  2  52 

a  g  m  o  °  3  § 

>  °  «*■;;  2  o- 

CO  oo 

ags 

-a  c  — 

on 

IE    «*J  ■ 

OS    O 

O  £.2.-.  . 

-a  5  cHO 

H 

o 
"S 

CD 

Q 

aS 
s- 
O 

a 

09 

H 

1 

40 
51 
77 
26 
22 
S3 
54 
39 
17 

9 
59 
31 

5 
26 
45 
74 
55 
78 
22 
34 
14 
81 
96 
36 
48 
42 
64 
28 
47 
26 
10 
26 

!> 
57 
13 
29 
44 
31 
69 
52 
115 

7 

3 
10 

9 
17 

9 

6 

14 

5 

1 
2 
6 
6 

1 

31 
94 
63 
22 
21 
31 
48 
34 
16 

9 
57 
26 

5 
23 
38 
69 
48 
76 
22 
30 
11 
30 
89 
35 
41 
44 
55 
25 
46 
26 
10 
24 

8 
53 
10 
29 
41 
25 
61 
41 
106 
11 

2 
10 

9 
lfi 

29 
63 
41 
67 
62 
72 
64 
59 
76 
46 
•   159 
50 
15 
33 
66 

118 
81 
85 
82 

172 
66 
28 
94 
69 
4!) 
74 
66 
53 
69 
35 
33 
44 
74 

158 
57 
62 
50 
52 
69 
39 
75 
20 
29 
11 
26 
22 

1 
2 

1 

2.. 

16 

3   1 

25 

4  

5  

1" 

6 

9 
12 

9 
8 

3 

7  

1 

8  1 

9  1 

i 

11 
41 

10   1 

i 

2 

12 

11 

12  

5 
5 

7 

13   1 

20 

22 



6 

2 

20 

5 

3 

22 

14    1 

15 

16    1 

2 
8 
6 
7 
3 

2 

1 

48 

1 

17   3 

4 

18 

6 

19   1 

21 

20 

21 

22 

23 

4 
2 
2 

7 

1 
7 

1 
1 

3 
1 

10 
32 

24 

1 

9 

25  

26  

1 
1 

1 

I 

27 

28 

8 
3 

1 

2 

2 
1 
6 
2 

1 

29   1 

30 

31 

1 

14 

48 

47 
7 

12 
3 
2 
6 
2 

68 
45 
13 
48 
3 

3 
2fi 
13 

32    1 

g 

33 

34   1 

35 

36 

1 
2 

25 
9 
4 

25 

37 

38 

39 

40 

6 
4 
7 
11 
10 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

9 

1 

1 

30 

21 

41 

42    1 

1 

43 

44 

45 

58 
43 

46 

1 

17 

1  15 

2  ST 

3  30 

4  12 

1,730 

1,328 

989 

378 

178 

273 

151 

73 

1,620 
1,058 

84<) 
308 

24 

9 

22 

8 

2,844 

27 

140 

115 

438 

"j4" 
8 

578 

ii" 

5 

5  94 

6  77 

4,425 
4,442 

675 
649 

3,835 
3,852 

63 
62 

3,126 
3,136 

460 
442 

594 
538 

7   17 

26 

1 

18 

56 

8 

17 

17 

10 

9  1.07 

50.55 

7.71 

43.81 

.72 

35.71 

5.25 

6.79 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  12 


THE  PUBLIC 
III.— Table  C— Teachers,  Salaries, 


Rural  Schools. 


1  Brant 

2  Bruce  

3  Carleton 

4  Dufferin 

5  Dundas 

6  Durham 

7  Elgin 

8  Essex 

9  Frontenac 

10  Glengarry 

11  Grey .' 

12  Haldimand 

13  Haliburton 

14  Halton 

15  Hastings 

16  Huron 

17  Kent 

18  Lambton 

19  Lanark  

20  Leeds  and  Grenville , 

21  Lennox  and  Addington , 

22  Lincoln  

23  Middlesex 

24  Norfolk 

25  Northumberland 

26  Ontario 

27  Oxford.. 

28  Peel 

29  Perth 

30  Peterborough 

31  Prescott  and  Russell 

32  Prince  Edward 

33  Renfrew 

34  Simcoe 

35  Stormont 

36  Victoria 

37  Waterloo 

38  Welland 

39  Wellington 

40  Wentworth 

41  York 

42  Algoma  and  Manitoulin 

43  Muskoka 

44  Nipissing,  etc 

45  Parry  Sound 

46  Rainv  River  &  Thunder  Bay 


1  Totals,  Rural  Schools . 

2  ' '        Cities 

3  "       Towns 

4  "        Villages 


5  Grand  Totals,  1906. 

6  "  "        1905. 


7  Increases  . 

8  Decreases . 


9  Percentages . 


Experience. 


2  &  S  3  .a 


7.53 
4.25 
4.74 
5.13 
6.19 
5.60 
4.66 
9.14 
4.70 
8.31 
6.95 
4.56 
4.93 
8.88 
6.35 
8.24 
8.54 
5.34 
6.62 
4.93 
4.00 
9.65 
9.03 
7.70 
7.14 
9.59 
9.34 
4.96 
9.66 
6.28 
2.70 
8.36 
3.76 
6.95 
5.77 
7.65 
9.71 
12.00 
8.71 
7.95 
8.82 
6.88 
7.81 
8.68 
5.87 
9.22 


7.24 
16.77 
17.52 
13.52 


9.96 
9.30 


.66 


<D 


a. 


g  &>  S  9^3 


<t)  <b- 


cS 


4.89 
1.75 
4.00 
3.44 
4.04 
4.00 
4.05 
5.44 
3.73 
4.92 
3.26 
3.57 
3.06 
4.81 
3.95 
3.52 
4.72 
4.29 
5.14 
4.18 
4.03 
3.52 
4.31 
6.44 
5.27 
4.13 
4.61 
4.18 
3.73 
3.34 
5.11 
4.53 
4.44 
3.75 
4.66 
4.27 
3.68 
4.67 
4.51 
5.20 
5.29 
3.46 
3.48 
3.64 
3.24 
4.96 


4.16 

13.44 

9.83 

7.64 


6.70 
6.40 


.30 


<v 


f    S-, 


0/ 


(m     U     ^  ^  ^-< 
CD     O,  >>CS     " 


5.45 
2.55 
4.11 
3.63 
4.73 
4.35 
4.19 
6.51 
3.84 
5.27 
4.22 
4.11 
3.27 
5.54 
4.81 
4.88 
5.69 
4.48 
5.28 
4.29 
4.02 
5.10 
5.31 
6.74 
5.83 
5.10 
6.13 
4.42 
5.66 
3.81 
4.77 
5.21 
4.36 
4.87 
4.72 
6.32 
5.86 
5.48 
5.70 
5.85 
6.35 
4.12 
3.83 
4.56 
3.60 
6.26 


8«8g>d>: 

3  *  °  w-  * 
o  £  c  2  g  d 


4.82 
13.92 
11.10 

9.19 


7.35 
7.00 


.35 


2 
19 
15 

1 
1 


4 
6 
1 

2 
11 


8 
2 

18 
8 

11 
4 
8 

12 
7 
6 
6 
2 

10 

23 
4 


5 
14 
5 
2 
5 

21 

3 

7 

2 

7 

12 

10 

8 

29 

8 

16 

22 

8 


375 
12 
31 
19 


437 

458 


21 


4.99 


15.37 
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SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

Certificates,  Experience,  etc. — Continued. 


Experience. 


t/j 

03 

CM 

§ 
3 

>> 

CO 

to 

3 
S3 

>> 

na 

o3 

^» 

m 
u 
a 

<v 

CO 

so 

s- 

s 

3 

>> 

t. 
03 
5 
>> 

00 

OS 

t- 

03 

S 

>> 

06 

g 

03 
93 
?►> 

O 

m 

s- 
03 

i— I 

to 

03 
3 

a  i 

to 
E 

s 

2 

i 

03 

1    9 

8 

5 
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6 
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2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2   35 

22 

9 

8 

11 

4 

6 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3   15 

21 
13 

12 
14 

10 
4 

10 
5 

8 

3 
2 

6 
1 

s 

1 
1 

1 

4   16 

1 

5   17 

20 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6   22 

22 
20 

9 

12 

5 
4 

4 
4 

1 
2 

2 

4 

1 
4 

5 
2 

2 
2 

3 
1 

7   32 

2 

8   15 

17 

11 

2 

7 

5 

2 

4 

2 

2 

i 

2 

9   19 

23 

10 

6 

6 

2 

2 

6 

6 

2 

1 

10   12 

9 

4 

7 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11   46 

35 

20 

21 

12 

9 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

12   18 

16 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

13   12 

9 

6 

24 

1 

1 

13 

6 
6 

11 

4 
4 
8 

1 
8 

4 

1 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14   12 

1 
3 

2 
1 

2 

15   29 

3 

6 

2 

16   40 

33 

18 

3 

7 

11 

5 

2 

5 

5 

2 

1 

17   19 

18 

10 

14 

5 

5 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

18   31 

31 

8 

13 

9 

8 

1 

6 

3 

4 

3 

19   14 

11 

14 

3 

12 

8 

8 

1 

4 

4 

2 

20   37 

43 

6 

14 

4 

6 

4 

5 

9 

1 

1 

3 

2 

21   17 

14 

10 

'   24 

7 

5 

12 

10 
3 

11 

6 

3 

7 

7 

2 

10 

4 
1 
4 

1 
2 
6 

4 
2 
3 

1 

22   11 

2 
3 

1 

3 

23   39 

3 

3 

24   15 

13 

8 

8 

8 

3 

7 

2 

6 

1 

3 

2 

25   19 

14 

5 

8 

4 

5 

1! 

6 

2 

4 

1 

26   14 

5 

17 

5 

9 

6 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

27   20 

9 

17 

5 

5 

8 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

28   14 

16 

6 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

29   25 

17 
21 
13 
13 
29 

6 
7 

11 
8 

10 

6 
<,' 

7 

2 

22 

3 

4 
5 
4 
5 

5 
3 
4 
8 

1 

1 
4 

. 

7 

3 

1 
6 
4 
3 

4 
1 
2 
4 
7 

1 

3 

30   12 

31   23 

1 
3 
2 

1 

32   10 

33   27 

2 

1 

34   47 

35 

28 

16 

13 

7 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

35   21 

7 
18 

8 
6 

9 
9 

7 
4 

1 
5 

1 
2 

2 
6 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 

36   20 

3 

2 

37   20 

19 

7 

3 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

38   16 

8 

7 

5 

4 

7 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

39   22 

18 

10 

7 

2 

12 

4 

2 

5 

4 

2 

3 

2 

40   15 

7 

10 

3 

5 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

41   36 

14 

15 

11 

13 

9 

7 

9 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

42   22 

18 

8 

8 

6 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

43   21 

15 

6 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

44   10 

10 

8 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

45   22 

19 

8 

10 
6 

8 
3 

4 
2 

1 
1 

3 
3 

4 
2 

1 

1 
5 

5 
3 

46    8 

1 

1   976 

790 

429 

333 

268 

207 

155 

135 

144 

97 

74 

51 

46 

2    53 

51 

63 

72 

71 

62 

63 

58 

68 

49 

55 

53 

52 

3    53 

64 

70 

95 

80 

75 

79 

(55 

59 

31 

52 

37 

22 

4    41 

55 

36 

41 

43 

24 

21 

20 

18 

13 

22 

9 

11 

5  1,123 

960 

598 

541 

462 

368 

318 

278 

289 

190 

203 

150 

131 

6   * 

7  

8  

9  12.8 

10.9 

6.8 

6.2 

5.3 

4.2 

3.6 

3.2 

3.3 

2.2 

2.3 

1.7 

1  5 

*  The  numbers  from  2  to  40  years  and  over  are  not  known  for  1905. 
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No.    12 


THE  PUBLIC 
III.— Table  C—  Teachers,  Salaries 


Exf 

•erience. 

Rural  Schools. 

DO 
S-. 

ad 
a> 
>> 

DO 

S3 
3 

>. 

CD 

ao 
U 
s3 
a> 

CO 

u 

1) 

CO 

CO 

S3 

a> 
>-, 

OS 

GO 
S- 

s3 

0 

CO 
ft 

>— 1 

CN 

00 
03 

3 
>> 

CN 

00 
u 
o3 
a> 
>> 
eo 

CN 

CD 
(-. 
S3 
0) 

CN 

ID 
M 

S3 

3 

00 
S3 

CO 

cc 
E 

83 

1  Brant 

3 

"2 

2 

1 

1 

2  Bruce  

] 

3  Carleton 

\ 

1 

4  Dufferin 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6  Durham 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

7  Elgin 

i 
2 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

8  Essex 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9  Frontenac 

1 
1 

1 

10  Glengarry  . . 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

14  Halton 

1 

o 

1 
1 
5 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

16  Huron. 

? 

17  Kent  . .. 

3 

18  Lambton 

3 
2 
2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19  Lanark  

1 

20  Leeds  and  Grenville. 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

22  Lincoln 

1 

1 

1 

23  Middlesex 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

24  Norfolk .... 

25  Northumberland. . . 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

26  Ontario 

I 

1 

2 

"i 

27  Oxford  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

28  Peel   . 

'l 

29  Perth 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

32  Prince  Edward. . 

2 

1 
] 

1 

1 

33  Renfrew. . 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

"2 

1 

34  Simcoe 

3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

37  Waterloo  . . 

1 

1 
3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

38  Welland 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

39  Wellington  . 

2 
o 
3 

1 
4 

1 

3 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

40  Went  worth.. 

1 
1 

41  York 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

43  Muskoka  . . 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

53 
40 
23 
10 

2 

. 

1 

1 

46  Rainy  River  &  Thunder  Bay. 

1  Totals,  Rural  Schools 

2  "        Cities 

3  "        Towns  

1 

51 

58 
37 
15 

1 

22 
45 

31 

8 

1 

33 
43 
22 
11 

14 

49 

22 

4 

1 

30 
42 
22 
11 

13 

37 

22 

6 

14 
23 

20 

4 

17 
21 

S 
5 

14 

21 

5 
7 

22 

18 

9 

2 

7 
20 
10 

2 

13 
19 
13 

4       "        Villages 

6 

5  Grand  Totals,  1906 

161 

126 

106 

109 

89 

105 

78 

61 

51 

47 

51 

39 

51 

6  *  "          "        1905 . . 

9  Percentages 

1.8 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

.1 

1.2 

.9 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.6 

*  Not  known. 
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SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 

Certificates,  Experience,  etc. — Concluded. 


Experience. 


28  years. 

29  years. 

30  years. 

DD 

U 
CS 

3 

>> 

CO 

GO 

U 

3 
5 

>> 

CN 

co 

E 

as 

<L> 
>> 

CO 
CO 

BD 

3 

E 

si 
a> 

CO 

CO 

E 

s 
s 

>, 

CO 
CO 

m 
E 

a) 

s 

^> 

CO 

cd 

CO 
CO 

CO 

s 

CO 

c 
a 

m 
E 

a)  2 
>>  > 

o  o 

T 



1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

8       1 

i 

2 

g 

10      1 

1 

1 

12 

14 



16      1 

1 

17 

1 

2 



1 

i 

18 



20      1 

1 

21 

1 



22 

1 

23 

1 

1 

i 

24 

25 





1 

1 

1 

2 

26 



27 

1 
1 

1 

1 

28 

1 

29 





30 

31 



1 

32 

33 

1 

34 

35   



i 

1 



1 

1 

1 

36  1 

37  1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

38                      1 

39      1      

40 2 

41       1       

1 

1 

1 

42  

43 

1 

44 . .                  

45 

• 

46 

1 

1" 

1  8               3 

2  16             18 

3  7               8 

4  1               3 

11 
15 

18 

4 
8 
3 
2 

4 
6 
8 
1 

4 
9 
2 
3 

4 
9 
5 
2 

5 

12 

6 

1 

2 
fi 
8 

1 

2 
9 

1 
1 

1 

7 
4 

1 

5 
2 

10 
9 
7 
4 

5     32             32 

6 

44 

17 

19 

.18 

20 

24 

17 

13 

12 

8 

30 

7 ! 

8 

9     .3             .3 

.5 

.2          .2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.15 

.14 

.1 

.3 

28 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE 

No.    12 

THE  PUBLIC 
IV.  Table  D.— School 

School  Houses. 

School  Visits. 

Totals. 

DO 

o 
o 

GO 

*o 
£> 

a 

3 

55 

M 

o 

M 

a5 

c 
o 

CO 

a5 

a 

si 

s- 

s 

he 
o 

J 

u 

o 

<D 

a, 

w 

C 
t— i 

pq 

to 

£ 

m 

O 

H 
>> 

m 

c 

a 
>> 

By  other  Persons. 

o 

1  Rural  Schools .... 

2  Cities 

5,223 
183 
243 
148 

2,292 
160 
171 
120 

451 
18 
28 
11 

2,242 

5 

44 

17 

238 

9,992 
3,515 
2,125 

837 

6,891 

1,877 

2,082 

570 

2,556 
493 
396 
286 

17,560 
12  862 

36,999 
18  747 

3    Towns 

2,602        7.205 
1,513        3,206 

4    Villages 

5  Grand  Totals,  1906 

6  Grand  Totals,  1905 

5,797 
5,793 

4 

2,743 
2,720 

23 

508 

547 

2,308 
2,292 

238 
234 

16,469 
16,339 

11,420 
10,507 

3,731 
4,384 

34,537      66,157 
36,928      68,158 

7    Increases 

39 

16 

4 

130 

913 

8     Decreases 

653 

2,391        2  001 

l 

9    Percentages 

47.32 

8.76 

39.81 

4.10 

24.89 

17.26 

5.64 

52.20 

*  In  addition  ther 
f  To  each  school 

e  were 

set  out 

16,825 

flowen 

3  and  p 

lants  ii 

i  the  ci 

ty  of  T 

aronto. 
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SCHOOLS—  Continued. 


House?,  Prayers,  Etc. 


Maps  and  Globes. 

Examinations. 
Prizes 

Lectures. 

Number  of    Trees    planted    on 
Arbor  Day. 

O 

x; 

3     . 

=  .z 
a  "2 

3    «J 

°^ 
o  ® 

■g  3 

J-  ~L 
"g-g 

3  a) 
-   2 

u 

o 

0> 

3 

a> 

C 

o 

~  — 

3  3 
55 

CD 

X! 

43 

60 

.5 

'Si 

3 

DC 

O 

o 

"o 
X 

"o 

is 

S5 

CO 
3 

'-S 

s- 
OS 

(0 

ST 

3 

"8 

2 

3 
55 

go 

CO 
X> 
O 

3 

s. 

a 
55 

Number  of  Schools 
holding      Public 
Examinations. 

Number  of  Schools 
distributing  Prizes 
or  Merit  Cards. 

o 

s 
n 

CD 

3 

O 

OI 

E 

O) 

A 

u 

— > 

o 

« 

"5 

O 

H 

3      . 

.3   3 

O 

od  '— 

2  ° 

X^  -*■> 

o§ 

O)   60 

xx; 

3    4> 

§« 

55 

1  45,509 

2  6,377 

3  3,017 

4  1,768 

4,766 
288 
347 
194 

1,831 
4.". 
(8 
43 

634 
108 

40 
16 

1,228 

7 

95 

74 

62 
68 
39 
44 

1,290 

75 

134 

118 

5,177 

*143 

86 

203 

2,902 

49 

98 

102 

4,973 
L78 

231 
143 

2,292 
163 

171 
89 

1,159 

20 
23 

5  56,671 

6  55,776 

5,595 
5,209 

1,968 
2,213 

798 
794 

1,404 
827 

213 
301 

1,617 
1,128 

5,609 
6,177 

3,151 
3,093 

5,525 
5,554 

2,715 
2,704 

1,202 
1,300 

7  895 

8        

386 

245 

4 

577 

88 

489 

568 

58 

29 

11 

98 

9          f9.77 

t.96 

33.95 

13.46 

86.83 

13.17 

54.36 

95.31 

46.83 

20.73 

3U 
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No.  12 


THE  PUBLIC 
V.— Table  E.— 


Counties 

(including  incorporated  villages,  but 
not  cities  or  towns),  etc. 


1  Brant 

2  Bruce 

3  Carleton 

4  Dufferin 

5  Dundas 

6  Durham 

7  Elgin 

8  Essex 

9  Frontenac 

10  Glengarry 

11  Grey 

12  Haldimand 

13  Haliburton 

14  Halton 

15  Hastings 

16  Huron 

17  Kent 

18  Lambton 

19  Lanark 

20  Leeds  and  Grenville 

21  Lennox  and  Addington 

22  Lincoln 

23  Middlesex   

24  Norfolk 

25  Northumberland 

26  Ontario 

27  Oxford 

28  Peel 

29  Perth 

30  Peterborough 

31  Prescott  and  Russell 

32  Prince  Edward 

33  Renfrew 

34  Simcoe 

35  Stormont 

36  Victoria 

37  Waterloo 

38  Welland 

39  Wellington 

40  Wentworth 

41  York 

42  Algoma  and  Manitoulin 

43  Muskoka 

44  Nipissing,  etc 

45  Parry  Sound  

46  Rainy  River  and  Thunder  Bay 

47  Albany 

Totals 

Totals,  Incorporated  Villages 

Totals,  Rural  Schools 


Receipts. 


li  " 

£  a 


$      C. 

3,399  95 
9,220  82 
7,764  58 
4,183  00 

4.341  47 
4,349  77 
6,459  60 
6,388  56 

5.818  37 

3.819  37 
11,419  82 

3.914  25 
5,656  75 
3,660  40 

10,797  81 
10,890  38 

8.915  18 
8,922  60 
5,134  75 
9,641  00 
4,764  25 
4,095  25 
9,604  25 
4,887  29 
5,097  50 
7,207  75 
7,111  25 
3,611  50 
6,041  76 
6,185  74 
4,058  98 
3,219  76 

8.342  16 
13,867  00 

4,196  78 

6.335  11 

5,576  75 

4,640  25 

8,695  60 

4,988  79 

10.377  82 

19,714  95 

14,354  62 

12,282  95 

16,631  36 

7,676  50 

100  00 


!i 

-r 
a 

nent 

a 

w 

CO 

C 

CO 

3 

60  63 

§ 

$   C. 

36,107  48 
93,177  68 
68,510  21 
52,707  30 
45,063  33 
54,172  05 
63,046  24 
58,984  77 
42,040  89 
34,756  02 

116.138  21 
45,263  62 
11,603  56 
30,900  76 
84,306  99 

101,731  22 
76,674  48 
90,220  68 
43,719  40 
94,533  81 
36,709  19 
42,760  60 

104.139  78 
52,655  23 
54,215  15 
65,008  66 
72,353  42 
40,581  10 
61,549  18 
47,210  96 
40,004  97 
29,994  83 
53,779  44 

120,371  92 
32,512  39 
51,293  97 
55,663  48 
45,447  42 
86,692  87 
48,775  61 

113,773  35 
41,784  40 
23,686  09 
26,455  12 
36,745  23 
26,126  08 


338,364  35 
23,567  97 


2,653,949  14 
247,654  36 


ED 

>   2 

^  £ 

4)  oi 
CD  c3  (V 

OvO  °  u 


M 


$  c. 
23,062  36 
45,226  03 
23,996  18 
18,215  26 
13,411  69- 
18,852  67 
35,187  07 
24,584  32 
17,837  61 
13,236  43 
61,024  10 
21,509  54 

5,692  81 
19,041  72 
27,886  70 
53,931  49 
53,685  71 
43,455  93 
14,985  42 
34,223  97 
15,800  38 
18,644  03 
47,432  19 
30,890  50 
25,951  18 
26,502  40 
46,627  71 
19,351  81 
26,843  50 
13,220  19 
18,111  09 
13,977  46 
24,910  20 
53,174  73 

8,009  25 
15,484  75 
51,053  50 
21,867  68 
49,983  96 
42,360  34 
71,256  32 
22,320  80 
12,164  44 
20,468  91 
12,065  82 

7,408  70 


1,284,928  85 
105,054  90 


314,796  38  j  2,406,294  78   1,179,873  95 


2*="  P4 

cdCh 

~  ra  ^  <u 
—  ,  JZ  m 
OS  o  u  O 

^  .2  go  a 


62 

147 

100 

75 

62 

77 

104 

89 

65 

51 

188 

70 

22 

53 

122 

166 

139 

142 

63 

138. 

57 

65 

161 

88 

85 

98 

126 

63 

94 

66 

62 

47 

87 

187 

44 

73 

112 

71 

145 

96 

195 

83 

50 

59 

65 

41 


«  c. 
569  79 
624  53 
270  97 
105  56 
816  49 
374  49 
692  91 
957  65 
696  87 
811  82 
582  13 
687  41 
953  12 
602  88 
991  50 
553  09 
275  37 
599  21 
839  57 
398  78 
273  82 
499  88 
176  22 

433  02 
263  83 
718  81 
092  38 
544  41 

434  44 
616  89 
175  04 
192  05 
031  80 
413  65 
718  42 
113  83 
293  73 
955  35 
372  43 
124  74 
407  49 
S20  15 

205  15 

206  38 
442  41 
211  28 
100  00 


4,277.242  34 
376.277  23 


3,900.965  11 
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SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

Financial  Statement 

E 

xpenditure. 

'3  — 

X5  O 

S  2£  S 

2  ? 

i    o 

C  oj  o   • 

• 

3*3 

2  » 

•o2  . 

C  O  <S 

MM* 

3  *->  o 
*  •£   OS  ' — ' 

§  S  §  § 

-£  s)  ft  3d 

as  .O* 

^2-oe 

S -a  is 

5\2.2  g 
tj-S*  ft 

OQ 

"5 

H 

33 

J 

- 

H 

- 

$   c. 

$  c. 

f  c. 

1  c. 

|  c 

- 

1 

26,332  98 

1,003  37 

999  79 

9,846  88 

38,183  02 

24.386  77 

2 

74,907  05 

8,583  51 

2,758  78 

23,529  27 

109,778  61 

37,845  92 

3 

56,995  18 

6,757  63 

1,643  62 

19,435  91 

84,832  34 

15,438  63 

4 

38,083  89 

1,767  53 

2,752  85 

13,671  22 

56,275  49 

18,830  07 

5 

37,165  69 

1,410  22 

1,185  43 

10,411  98 

50,173  32 

12,643  17 

6 

41,608  16 

2,038  08 

585  92 

12,288  58 

56,520  74 

20.853  75 

7 

48,295  94 

5,680  48 

2,946  37 

17,006  32 

73,929  11 

30,763  80 

8 

45,529  44 

2,102  42 

1,533  46 

16,916  42 

66,081  74 

23,875  91 

9 

37,767  78 

1,893  29 

341  44 

9,139  51 

4H,142  02 

16,554  85 

10 

24,950  91 

2,622  23 

232  98 

7.770  65 

35,576  77 

16,235  06 

1! 

90,775  27 

11,504  16 

3,323  23 

12,791  48 

148,3(U  14 

40,187  99 

12 

33,541  49 

4,294  12 

1,062  74 

10,922  07 

49,82d  12 

20,866  99 

13 

13,563  20 

1,512  52 

397  33 

3,170  10 

18,643  15 

4,309  97 

14 

28,971  34 

3,255  85 

793  38 

11,391  20 

44,411  77 

9.191  11 

15 

67,118  68 

4,716  92 

2,561  90 

18,124  03 

92,521  53 

3D,  !■ 

16 

82,119  97 

18,532  69 

1,606  71 

28,329  56 

130,588  93 

35,964  16 

17 

59,262  84 

4,928  63 

1,792  14 

20,937  38 

86,920  99 

52,354  38 

18 

76,258  25 

7,715  33 

1,181  23 

24,381  08 

109,535  89 

33,063  32 

19 

37,151  37 

858  16 

645  45 

8,674  13 

47,229  11 

16.610  46 

20 

77,697  90 

3,001  86 

2,307  97 

25,249  66 

108,257  38 

30.141  40 

21 

30,558  79 

1,755  98 

649  79 

10,73!)  67 

43,704  23 

13.5.;!*  59 

22 

30,764  05 

1,346  96 

1.178  13 

12,545  61 

45,834  75 

B65  13 

23 

76,393  66 

5,113  05 

1,812  13 

25,806  37 

109,125  21 

52,051  01 

24 

40,632  90 

2,380  98 

807  36 

10,606  83 

54,488  06 

33.044  96 

25 

41,990  57 

3,968  83 

700  86 

14,255  87 

60,916  13 

24.347  70 

26 

50,747  00 

2,113  64 

1,436  U 

19,923  75 

74,220  53  1 

24,498  28 

27 

56,862  18 

6,427  40 

1,813  77 

15,463  22 

80,5I)(J  57 

45,525  81 

28 

31,999  76 

2,323  85 

534  87 

13,893  70 

4^,752  27 

14,702  14 

29 

47,045  37 

5,220  24 

1,750  15 

16,297  61 

70,313  37 

24,121  07 

30 

37,967  32 

2,599  69 

926  29 

10,734  29 

52,227  59 

14,389  30 

81 

31,648  62 

4,306  20 

630  34 

10,677  95 

47,263  11 

14.011  93 

32 

26,637  64 

2,100  46 

180  47 

7,688  99 

36,607  56 

10.584  49 

33 

44,841  09 

9,360  17 

717  51 

11.701  46 

66,620  23 

20.411  57 

34 

92,662  88 

10,746  93 

3,758  94 

27.302  74 

134,471  49 

52,942  16 

35 

26,991  90 

2,138  29 

439  79 

7,709  01 

37,278  99 

7,439  43 

36 

42,414  15 

1,671  31 

968  81 

12,848  61 

57,897  86 

15,216  96 

37 

45,793  52 

4,323  88 

1,290  78 

14,797  58 

66,206  71 

46.088  03 

38 

37,324  26 

2,236  22 

784  19 

8,990  91 

49,336  58 

22.610  77 

39 

69,291  28 

8,768  19 

1,969  46 

29,621  58 

li  14,  (538  51 

40,733  92 

40 

36,630  04 

10,211  98 

1,041  60 

14,182  12 

62,065  74 

34,059  00 

41 

85,164  18 

12,525  92 

2,632  97  1 

39,503  58 

139,826  66  ! 

55,58(1  84 

42 

41,283  53 

8,040  70 

1,148  63 

15,221  96 

66,694  B2 

18,125  33 

43 

26,503  38 

2,157  78 

1,239  92 

11,484  33 

41,385  41 

8,819  74 

44 

26,020  36 

9,673  35 

1,323  00 

13,824  86 

50,841  57 

8,365  41 

45 

37,894  04 

2,649  36 

1,074  18 

14,360  01 

55,977  59 

0,404  82 

46 

20,754  47 

4,320  87 

936  78 

10,247  44 

36,259  56 

4,951  72 

47 

100  00 

100  00 

2,135,014  27 

217,649  18 

62,354  57  ' 

734,417  56 

3,149,435  58  ! 

1,127,806  76 

209,041  78  ] 

21,275  40 

5,189  32  ! 

79,959  01 

315,465  51 

60  811  72 

1,925,972  49 

196,373  78 

.57,165  25 

654,458  55 

2,833,970  07 

1,066,995  04 
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V.— Table  E.— 


Cities. 


1  Belleville 

2  Branti'ord 

3  Chatham 

4  Guelph 

5  Hamilton 

6  Kingston 

7  London  

8  Niagara  Falls  . 

9  Ottawa 

10  Peterborough. 

11  St.  Catharines 

12  St.  Thomas. . . 

13  Stratford 

14  Toronto 

15  Windsor  

16  Woodstock  . . . 


Totals 


Towns. 


1  Alexandria 

2  Alliston 

Almonte 

Amherstburg  . . 

Arnprior 

Aurora 

A.ylmer 

8  Barrie 

9  Berlin 

10  Blenheim 

11  B!ind  River  ... 

12  Bonfield 

13  Bothwell 

14  Bowmanville  . . 

15  Bracebridge  . . . 

16  Brampton 

17  Brockville 

18  Bruce  Mines. . . 
19JCache  Bay 

20  Campbellford . . 

21  Carleton  Place. 

22  Chesley 

23  Clinton 

24  Cobourg 

25  Collingwood  . . . 

26  Copper  Cliff... 

27  Cornwall 

28  Deseronto 

29  Dresden 

30  Dundas 

31  Dunnville  . .    . . 

32  Durham   


Receipts. 


T3  -g 

m 

CD  CD 

>  s 

■—  c 

CD  08  . 

pts 

blic 

ur- 

cd 
>    . 

£  a 

—  «8  2 

y  Res 
d,  bal 
othei 
ces. 

recei 
ill  Pu 

lOOl    p 

es. 

oa  c« 

*£  OJ  cc 

K'S'S  3 

«  ~  _  - 

§P«» 

P   bJD  03 

Afe  3  S 

■g,o  co  a. 

J 

g 

O 

H 

%      C. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

896  00 

13,180  88 

1,177  73 

15,254  61 

2,473  14 

43,000  00 

10,407  63 

55,880  77 

1,332  67 

32,767  40 

1,838  11 

35,938  18 

2,260  96 

22,655  14 

120  00 

25,036  10 

*7,722  49 

135,780  00 

12,598  00 

156,100  49 

2,233  52 

29,265  00 

2,589  50 

34,088  02 

f7,073  18 

107,774  39 

5,015  12 

119,862  69 

895  00 

12,000  00 

317  50 

13,212  50 

*7,106  20 

168,658  54 

20,204  89 

195,969  63 

1,458  93 

25,500  00 

28,547  02 

55,505  95 

1,208  40 

15,880  60 

921  38 

18,010  38 

*1,981  00 

25,504  66 

1,385  57 

28,871  23 

*1,947  81 

23,000  00 

2,926  25 

27,874  06 

*36,641  65 

997,435  00 

37,519  49 

1,071,596  14 

1,489  00 

28,191  00 

1,447  56 

31,127  56 

*1,593  00 

16,300  00 

1,882  36 

19,775  36 

78,312  95 

1,696,892  61 

128,803  11 

1,904,103  67 

36  00 
446  00 
277  00 
421  00 
284  00 
193  00 
275  60 
837  00 

,484  56 
480  00 
45  00 
100  00 
407  00 
329  00 

,244  00 
465  00 

,593  16 
384  00 
85  00 
298  00 
469  00 
238  00 
398  00 
376  45 
815  00 
284  00 
738  00 
389  00 
507  00 
329  00 
277  00 
813  00 


910  51 
3,200  00 
3,974  87 
4,100  00 
4,876  52 
3,800  00 
4,661  73 

13,159  55 

24,224  48 
4,470  00 
7,537  99 
485  03 
2,308  50 
4,850  00 
8,307  60 
5,200  00 

15,600  00 
2,279  00 
145  76 
5,970  73 
6,500  00 
2,500  00 
3,500  00 
6,850  00 

15,500  00 
3,837  75 
6,650  00 
5,521  58 
3,000  00 
5,100  00 
4,375  00 
4,866  99 


815  96 

4,071  74 
958  64 

3,952  67 

2,135  84 

122  27 

596  95 

24,868  91 
160  87 

426  79 

564  40 

262  72 

217  00 

3125 

353  82 

981  22 

1,064  52 
358  41 

2,068  20 

125  92 

140  48 

725  70 

568  55 

3  85 

759  71 

1,108  52 
1,071  05 

218  50 

537  47 

306  99 

129  38 

760  90 

1,762  47 
7,717  74 
5,210  51 
8,473  67 
7,296  36 
4,115  27 
5,534  28 

38,865  46 

25,869  91 
5,376  79 
8,147  39 
847  75 
2,932  50 
5,210  25 
9,905  42 
6,646  22 

18,257  68 
3,021  41 
2,298  96 
6,394  65 
7,109  48 
3,463  70 
4,466  55 
7,230  30 

17,074  71 
5,230  27 
8,459  05 
6,129  08 
4,044  47 
5,735  99 
4,781  38 
6,440  89 


*  Grant  for  Technical  Education  included.       t  Including  grant  to  Normal  School. 
I  Statistics  of  preceding  year  except  Legislative  grant. 
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SCHOOLS.—  Continued, 
Financial  Statement. — Continued. 


Expenditure. 

—    cj 

2  "3 

2 

rO    O 

-rt    c      . 

2jd  •/. 
S  o  3S 

c.   i  a 

-4—     .—     | 1 

33 

s 

Cm                     OQ 

as           -M 

a  a"2  § 

■"1  s- 

1  15  I 

—    -    —  X 
►J 

ii 

■        * 

**  2-  c 
'i  '*"  *3  co 

-  T-  o  *> 

r    P,  oj    _- 

o 
3       o 

§  "  -7  ■>'■ 
H  .£  .=  8 
-  h~  fa 

o--  - 

CO 

C 

3 

I    c. 

1  9,441  82 

2  24,528  29 

3  15  908  88 

s    c. 

$      C. 

$    c                  S    c. 

3.459  95             12,901  77 

11,177  50             55,238  41 

6,927  05            35,899  00 

1     c 
2,352  84 

17,688  75 
13,003  07 

1,843  87 

642  36 

39  18 

4                17  106  31 

182  46 
7,293  57 
1,312  43 

101  10 

84  17 

4,890  73 

84  63 

339  31 

1,560  20 

4,271  64 

162  40 

1,013  51 

7,747  33             25,03*1  10 

5  87,13135 

6  23,100  55 

7  81,498  44 

8  8  553  90 

5,818  68 
'  6,924  62 

49.425  04            149,668  64 
8,61887            33,040  85 

28,677  26           117.201  42 
4,281  Bfl            12,919  06 

6,431  85 

1,047  17 

2,661  27 

293  44 

9               93,675  01 

10  19,040  57 

11  134  64 

12  18,868  11 

13  15,540  69 

14  490,091  11 

15  21,616  89 

16  13,218  32 

35,180  68 
24,500  05 

54.106  87           187,853  29            s.  110  34 
11.D15  08            54,555  70               950  25 

7. 310  88              17.730  15                280  23 
7,014  93            26,222  36            2.04s  ss 

799  10 
159,681  06 

9,09                   26,993  79               880  27 

196,15995          850,203  76        221,392  38 

8,311  87            30,091  16           1.036  40 

5,395  73  ,           19,627  56 

147  SO 

949,662  98 

263,656  01 

23,140  02 

418,724  00 

1,655,183  01 

248,920  66 

1 

792  50 

2,; i4 7  25 

3,735  00 

3,438  10 

3,780  78 

2,491  50 

3,361  00 

10,0s-  63 

Hi,!  186  25 

3,595  40 

2,272  50 

453  00 

1.993  62 

360  00 

5,461  60 

4,656  30 

10,238  67 

1,875  00 

757  til 

3,586  66 

5,028  20 

1,983  50 

193  63 

4,779  00 

9,804  04 

2.9!  t0  40 

5,552  71 

4,286  50 

3,354  18 

4,341  86 

3,024  34 

4,069  06 

969  97 

2.411  64 

1.358  16 

4,330  63 
1,315  03 

1.538  62 
1,406  47 

3,00n  4  4 
7,238  79 

1.377  73 

53  00 

908  " 

1.359  16 
3,075  72 
1,125  87 
5,52'.t  86 

70S  81" 
1,531  32 
2,600  09 
2, OUT  06 
1,347  94 

94S  39 
1,911  23 
6,05  4  71 
1,484  12 

2.539  68 
1.531  02 

481  00 
1,352  00 

879  25 
1,733  34 

1,762  47 
7,  145  54 
5,097  96 
8,353  26 
5,095  si 
4,047  35 
5,634  2s 
31,610  13 
25,305  21 
1, 721154 

500  00 
2,906  17 
5,209  16 
9,310  67 
5,882  67 

16,07s  53 
2,809  19 
2,288  96 
6,086  75 
7,095  26 
3,331  44 
4,347  (12 
6.690  23 

16,262  14 
4,4'' 

8,459  05 
5,817  52 
3,900  33 
5,693  86 
4,613  85 
5,861  (>7 

2 

2,086  65 

272  20 

3 

4  50 
12  25 

112  55 

4 

5 

572  28 

120  41 
2,200  55 

6 

17  23 

47  15 

149  15 

1,080  17 

46  40 

67  92 

7 lit  66 
18,271  91 

8 
9 

7,355  33 
564   7o 

in 
11 

429  13 
4,497  16 

650  25 

12 

341    75 

13 

4  Its 

20  03 

14 

1  09 

15 
16 
17 
18 

768  80 

27  50 

270  00 

4  55 
73  00 

40  00 
290  38 

594  75 

763  65 

2,179  15 

152  22 

19 

10  00 

20 

307  90 

21 

1  t  22 

22 



132  26 

23 



5  00 

119  63 

24 

540  07 

25 
26 

50  00 

353  36 
19  06 

812  57 
73li  70 

27 

366  66 

28 

311  56 

29 

66  15 

144  14 

80 

l"  13 

31 
82 

573  61 

136  65 
58  67 

107  53 

579  82 

3    E. 
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No.   12 


THE  PUBLIC 
V.— Table  E. 


Towns. — Continued. 


33  East  Toronto 

34  Essex 

35  Forest 

36  Fort  Frances    . . . 

37  Fort  William 

38  Gait 

39  Gananoque 

40  Goderich 

41  Gore  Bay 

42  Graven  hurst 

43  Haileybury 

44  Hanover 

45  Harriston 

46  Hawkesbury 

47  Hespeler 

48  Huntsville 

49  Ingersoll 

50  Kincardine 

51  Kingsville 

52  Kenora 

53  Leamington 

54  Lindsay 

55  Listowel 

56  Little  Current  . . . 

57  Massey 

58  Mattawa 

59  Meaford 

60  Midland 

61  Milton 

62  Mitchell 

63  Mount  Forest 

64  Napanee 

65  New  Liskeard. . . . 

66  Newmarket 

67  Niagara  

68  North  Bay 

69  North  Toronto . . . 

70  Oakville 

71  Orangeville 

72  Orillia 

73  Oshawa  

74  Owen  Sound 

75  Palmerston 

76  Paris 

77  Parkhill 

78  Parry  Sound 

79  Pembroke 

80*Penetanguishene . 

81  Perth 

82  Petrolea 

83  Picton  

84  Port  Arthur 

85  Port  Hope 


Receipts. 


w   as 


$  c. 
379  00 
170  00 
340  00 
369  00 
706  00 
973  32 
603  00 
600  00 
,290  00 
294  00 

55  00 
390  00 
205  00 

59  00 
316  82 
566  00 
602  87 
433  00 
260  00 
448  00 
323  00 
775  00 
268  45 
161  00 

38  00 

27  00 
395  00 
457  00 
635  00 
226  00 

384  00 
552  00 
114  00 
429  00 
169  00 
292  00 
402  25 
191  00 
468  00 
461  00 
545  00 

,343  78 
£40  00 
388  00 
147  00 

,137  00 

385  00 
614  00 
417  00 
471  00 
575  16 
924  00 
666  00 


i  5  <B 

~  «  te 

—  -  i 

3  M  oi 


$   C. 

7,538  99 
3,663  49 
2,900  00 
3,493  61 

12,294  00 

23.000  00 
7,739  04 
5,809  59 
1,834  00 
4,610  00 
600  00 
261  78 
2,291  99 
2,126  83 
4,824  00 
5,622  36 
7,047  61 
4,150  00 
3,919  55 

12,650  00 
4,100  00 

13,004  52 
4,753  00 
2,025  00 
1,429  00 
1,200  00 
4,350  00 
7,893  00 
2,760  99 
3,924  00 
3,952  00 
5,150  00 
4,180  00 
4,375  00 
1,800  00 

14,820  17 
6,406  22 
4,119  15 
5,308  00 

11,000  00 
7,500  00 

17,628  00 
3,200  00 
5.400  00 
2,426  00 
8,112  50 
7,948  93 
4,432  32 
4,057  43 
7,750  00 
5,000  00 

29.504  02 
7,530  00 


03  rt  U 

a3  c3  o) 

p^^-c  od 

MS-  i 

o 

$  c. 

27,753  25 

1,960  34 

529  10 

282  48 

1,126  36 

453  24 

30189 

393  00 

540  15 

97  30 

2,610  53 

4,228  11 

296  54 

925  75 

327  43 

982  64 

698  53 

177  54 

122  67 

171  67 

63  54 

348  00 

30  95 

1,089  57 

314  06 

2122 

314  98 

190  S9 

1,100  82 

109  14 

425  82 

478  57 

11,447  93 

1,490  57 

165  53 

1,935  45 

245  63 

247  68 

206  84 

7,536  36 

6,197  31 

723  04 

668  66 

157  37 

325  43 

575  54 

682  06 

306  28 

1,350  66 

1.294  12 

7.083  85  j 

1,919  87 

397  50  1 

o   — 

«-  ci  =>  a> 


% 

35,671 

5,793 

3,769 

4,145 

14,126 

24,426 

8,643 

6,802 

3,670 

5,001 

3,265 

4,879 

2,793 

3,111 

5.468 

7,171 

8,349 

4,760 

4,302 

13,269 

4,486 

14.127 

5,052 

3,275 

1,781 

1,248 

5,059 

8,540 

4,496 

4,259 

4,761 

6,180 

15,741 

6,294 

2,134 

17.047 

7,054 

4,557 

5,982 

18,997 

14,242 

19.694 

4,408 

5.945 

2.898 

9,825 

9,015 

5,352 

5,825 

9,515 

12,659 

32,347 

8,593 


c. 
24 
83 
10 
09 
36 
56 
93 
59 
15 
30 
53 
89 
53 
58 
25 
00 
01 
54 
22 
67 
54 
52 
40 
57 
06 
22 
98 
89 
81 
14 
82 
57 
93 
57 
53 
62 
10 
83 
84 
36 
31 
82 
66 
37 
43 
04 
99 
60 
09 
12 
01 
89 
50 


3a  E. 


*  Including  Protestant  Separate  School. 
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SCHOOLS.—  Continued. 
Financial  Statement.  —Continued. 


Expenditure. 


33 

34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
12 
13 
44 
4:» 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
98 
69 
70 
71 
72 
3 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
70 

so 
si 

S2 
S3 
S4 
S5 


JZ  c3 


6,033 
2,548 
2,470 
2,752 
8,120 

12,047 
5,189 
4,852 
2,636 
3,465 
892 
2,860 
2,119 
1,330 
3,«S45 
3,724 
6,041 
3,393 
2,936 
9,040 
3,398 

10,064 
3,678 
1,492 
850 
884 
4,517 
6,819 
3,290 
2,875 
3,168 
4,387 
2,448 
3,391 
1,416 
4,682 
4.903 
2,470 
4,210 
7,709 
6,184 

14,216 
3,346 
4,205 
1,652 
6,655 
4,606 
3,784 
3,745 
5,895 
4,331 
9,076 
6,555 


£>    O 

3  JS  op 

2  u  m 

T.     x     X 

ED  Mg 

-^    .-*    ^H 


21,732  60 

1,626  00 

279  90 


6,760  09 


376  36 
723  00 
320  45 


65  45 
1,643  13 


656  08 


11,339  16 


4,280  00 

357  20 

80  01 


363  80 
2,500  00 


2,884  01 
276  55 
916  80 


16,707  84 


OS     -™ 

S  §"§  o 

"la  5~ 

a*  £  a>"S 

a  — Sj- 

pO  CS  C  0B 


$   C. 

188  04 
56  10 


246  41 
45  00 
30  42 
48  72 

110  00 

159  45 
22  20 
25  55 

265  50 

6  25 

16  00 

59  60 

118  30 
77  54 


84  67 

325  40 
125  83 

77  96 

500  00 

62  38 

76  27 

229  31 

98  59 

29  65 


706  50 
12  00 


283  14 
417  75 


93  0,8 

177  95 

13  85 


54  01 
205  80 


107  92 

1,714  12 

38  50 


s  £ 


3  £  °  £ 


■  §  c. 

2,806  79 

1,511  42 

572  94 

902  56 

3,804  42 

4,610  38 

1,586  65 

1,839  63 

484  75 

972  20 

1,401  13 

1,310  03 

665  36 

315  12 

1,019  59 

1,047  48 

2,226  34 

1,352  50 

943  59 

3,795  65 

899  22 

3,856  04 

1,206  01 

1,149  91 

299  53 

259  34 

444  85 

1,298  43 

513  SS 

638  89 

1,590  21 

1,452  56 

1,126  31 

1,422  70 

628  19 

5,398  87 

1,457  46 

1.206  92 
1,682  43 

2.667  97 
5,380  36 

3.668  00 
969  74 

1,433  60 
476  99 
1,923  03 
1,319  81 
1.105  12 
1,162  74 
2,154  71 

4.207  27 
4,849  89 
1,999  39 


o 

.JL—  O 


$  C. 

30,761  01 
5,742  26 
3,323  34 

3.901  70 
11,969  90 
23,448  02 

6.825  05 
6,802  59 
3,280  45 
4,836  31 
3,132  18 
4,756  33 
2,791  46 
1,661  92 
4,!  100  09 
6,533  63 
8,344  98 
1.746  35 
3,880  34 

13,246  32 
4,423  87 

13,920  88 
4,962  54 
2,642  41 
1,711  91 
1,143  34 
5,038  97 
8,347  40 

3.902  47 
4,190  62 
4,758  71 
5,840  14 

15,620  80 

4.826  29 
2,044  83 

14,361  47 

7,001  70 

4,171  68 

5,892  55 

10,834  55 

14,242  31 

17,898  39 

4,315  87 

5,638  60 

2,129  49 

8,632  54 

9,015  00 

5,165  83 

5.825  09 

8,049  74 

8,736  77 

32,347  80 

8,593  50 


d 

cS 
OS 

M 

S  c. 

4.910  23 

51  57 
445  76 
243  30 

2,156  46 

978  54 

1,818  88 

"389  70 

164  99 
133  35 

123  56 

2  07 
1,449  66 

478  L6 

637  37 

4  03 

14  19 
421  88 

23  35 

62  07 
206  64 

89  86 
633  16 

60  15 
104  88 

21  01 
193  40 
594  34 

59  52 

3  11 
340  43 
121  13 

1,468  28 

89  70 
2,680  15 

52  40 
383  15 

90  29 
8,162  81 

1,796  43 

92  79 

306  77 

768  94 

1,192  50 

"i86'77 

1,465  38 
3,922  24 
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THE  PUBLIC 
V.— Table  E. 


Towns. — Con. 


86  Powassan  

87  Prescott 

88  Preston 

89  Rainy  River 

90  Renfrew 

91  Ridgetown 

92  St.  Mary's 

93  Sandwich 

94  Sarnia 

95  Sault  Ste.  Marie . . 

96  Seaforth 

97  Simcoe 

98  Smith's  Falls 

99*Soathampton  .... 

100  Stayner 

101  Steelton 

102  Strathroy  

103  Sturgeon  Falls.. . 

104  Sudbury 

105  Thessafon 

106  Thornbury  

107  Thorold 

108  Tillsonburg...... 

109  Toronto  Junction 

110  Trenton  

111  Uxbridge 

112  Vankleek  Hill... 

113  Walkerton  

114  Walkerville 

115  Wallaceburg. . . . 

116  Waterloo 

117  Webbwood 

118  Welland 

119  Whitby 

120  Wiarton 

121  Wingham 


Totals 


Totals. 


1  Rural  Schools 

2  Cities 

3  Towns  

4  Incorporated  Villages 


5  Grand  totals,  1906 

6  Grand  totals,  1905 


7  Increases  . 

8  Decreases. 


9  Percentages. 


U2    Oj 


%       C. 

222  00 
446  00 
273  89 
141  00 

365  00 
264  00 
411  00 
110  00 

1,057  00 

1,001  00 

210  00 

535  45 

688  00 

366  00 
439  00 

179  00 
492  00 
182  00 
446  00 
280  00 
132  50 

180  00 
282  16 

1,390  21 
363  00 
194  00 
221  00 
392  00 
336  00 
607  00 
411  75 
95  00 
379  45 
383  00 
298  00 
562  00 


53,639  83 


314,796  38 
78,312  95 
53,639  83 
23,567  97 


470,317  13 
380,463  00 


89,854  13 


6.51 


Receipts. 


T3- 

a 

"3  c 

c  ~ 


>  2 

-  - 

Oj    OS 


« 


® 

--^>  a; 

^  J  °  9 

—  **<  oj  tn 


SsVd 


$      C. 

2,100  00 
4,200  00 
4,800  00 
2,372  00 
5,458  10 
3,587  06 
5,192  55 
1,700  00 

19,243  30 

50,999  00 
3,400  00 
5,031  71 

12,517  07 
3,700  00 
2,780  84 
5,851  00 
4,390  00 
3,480  00 
4,095  53 
2,500  00 
2,214  87 
3,285  00 
4,012  40  [ 

26,105  00 
6,553  12 
2,991  56 
4,859  00 
4,136  72'! 

12,000  00 
6,000  00 
7,625  83  : 
1,850  00 
2,600  00 
4,350  00 
3,602  00 
4,859  00 


$  c. 

403  55 

121  77 

56  29 

1,840  35 

2,120  00 

29  43 

161  75 

283  74 

1,216  93 

1,529  77 

108  76 

108  8 ' 


-2  2  ~ 

'£  Cu  ""* 

O  r-l 

£"S  o 

—  .  -C 

n   s  u 


158  20 

389  91 

886  02 

365  89 

12,563  00 

28,191  26 

277  26 

31  11 

40  77 

975  41 

745  32 

2,949  97 

70  32 

336  57 

259  78 

17,743  07 

281  23 

187  62 

266  36 

2,698  02 

350  25 

338  81 

235  45 


766,122  34    222,215  71 


9    c 

2,725  5E 
4,767  Ti 
5,130  11 
4,353  3f! 
7,943  ■ 
3,880  4Jj 
5,765  3d 
2,093  T 

21,517  2: 

53,529  7 
3.718  7 
5,675  9 

13,205  0 
4,224  2 
3,609  7 
6,916  0 
5.247  8 

16,225  C 

32,732  7 
3,057  S 
2,378  4 
3,505  / 
5,269  ( 

28,240  { 
9,866  ( 
3,255  {| 
5,416  I 
4,7$ 

30,0791 
6,888 
8,225 
2,211 
5,677 
5,083: 
4,238 
5,656 


1,041,977 


2,406,294  78 

1,696,892  61 

766,122  34 

247,654  36 


1,179,873  95 
128,898  11 
222,215  71 
105.054  90 


5,116,964  09 
4,549,672  81 


567,291  28 


ro.84 


1,636.042  67 
1,605,067  39 


30,975  28 


22.65 


3,900,965 

1,904,103 

1,041,977 

376.277 


7.223.323 
6,535.203 


688,  im 


Cost  per  pupil,  enrolled  attendance  :  Rural  schools,  S12. 19  ;  Cities.  $2jf 
statistics  of  preceding  year  except  Legislative  grant. 
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SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 
Financial  Statement. — Concluded. 


Expenditure. 


o>  - 

J3   c« 

P 


1,625 
3,462 
3,660 
2,225 
4,187 
2,902 
4,072 
1,228 
11,835 
10,491 
2,579 
4,491 
7,058 
3,214 
2,675 
3,861 
4,067 
2,730 
2,772 
2,050 
1,550 
2,515 
3,783 
18,391 
3,825 
2,587 
2,024 
3,759 
5,503 
4,679 
6,07] 
1,097 
2,685 
3,808 
3,556 
3,576 


526,694  43 


2 

-2  O 

"gja  m 

C  O  CD 
CO  CO  co 

to  SPo 

02 


CO 


CO 


30  00 
493  76 


8  40 


3,756  09 
36,143  62 


2  45 
3,459  62 


482  27 
809  30 


8,290  40 
23,413  68 


800  00 
452  29 


17,577  90 
436  00 


602  47 


199,945  35 


SB'S  8 

ills 

—   7t   —  /. 


$  c. 
48  42 
37  96 


124  50 


6  75 


50  00 

174  12 

1,641  68 


119  57 
62  16 


35  40 
213  02 

37  50 
114  78 
198  17 


42  00 


75  00 
81  48 
53  03 


118  99 


400  00 

155  21 
178  48 
120  20 


35  00 
7  50 


12,862  81 


u   j5   CV 
C    m    O 


03    M 
fi    3    C 


CO 


cu 


$      C. 

839  67 

1,206  41 

1,034  00 

1,839  23 

2,878  90 

847  70 

1,419  65 

432  36 

4,221  99 

4.354   73 

1,080  53 

834  21 

2,146  55 

736  15 

516  06 

1,786  75 

1,032  76 

5,083  59 

2,252  39 

563  40 

786  38 

974  16 

993  87 

7,350  28 

1,853  09 

589  48 

545  88 

986  05 

4,753  07 

1,245  47 

1,846  23 

lit:,  83 

796  91 

1,010  30 

615  50 

1,535  86 


222,204  42 


J.       o 


O    CO 

u  f-  cu 

O  o; 


CD 

& 

X  i_  . 

CP       ■ — »  o 


$  c. 
2,592  73 
4,707  21 
4,694  34 
4,218  73 
7,560  16 
3,757  20 
5,500  92 
1,710  46 

19,987  62 

52,631  69 
3,659  68 
5,547  98 

12,727  03 
3,951  00 
3,608  73 
6,670  66 
5,137  27 

16,218  77 

28,636  34 
2,613  95 
2,377  S3 
3,489  30 
4,852  37 

26,623  01 
9,184  22 
3,176  98 
2,689  42 
4,745  97 

28, 234  13 
6,515  B0 
8,096  22 
2,016  00 
3,4S2  41 
4,863  63 
4.179  01 
5,11251 


961,707  01 


$  c. 
131  82 

60  56 
435  84 
134  62 

382  94 
123  29 
264  38 

383  28 
1,529  61 

898  08 
59  08 

127  99 
478  04 
273  20 

1  02 

245  36 

110  62 

ti  23 

4,096  45 

443  31 

1  15 

16  47 

417  60 

1,617  52 

681  87 

78  90 

2,727  15 

42  53 

1,844  94 

372  43 

128  98 
195  36 

2,195  06 

229  62 

59  80 

543  94 


80,270  87 


1,925,972  49 

949,662  98 

526, 6'.  U  13 

209,041  78 


196,373  78 

263,656  01 

199,945  35 

21,275  40 


57,165  25 

23,140  02 

12.862  81 

5,189  32 


654,458  55 

418,724  00 

222,204  42 

79,959  01 


2,833,970  07  ,  1,066,995  04 

1,655,183  01  |  248,92H  66 

961,707  01  '  80,270  87 

315,465  51  80,811  72 


3,(111,371  68 
3.422.323  76 


681,250  54 
715,760  97 


98,357  40 
84,351  82 


1,376,345  98 

1,301,665  52 


6,766,325  60 

5,524,102  07 


1 -'.1.047  92 


14,005  58 


34,510  43 


73,680  46 


242,223  53 


1,456,998  29 

1,011,101  13 


445,897  16 


62.63 


11     81 


1.71 


23.85 


Towns,  $14.50  ;  Villages,  §12.08  ;  Province,  $14.48. 
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IC 


ROMAN   CATHOLIC  I 
I. — Table  F. — Financial  Statement,! 


O 

o 
A 

z> 

CO 

o 

u 

<D 

,Q 

a 
2 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

Counties, 

(including  incorporated  villages,  but  not 
cities  or  towns),  etc. 

c 

be 
S» 

Jl 
'Si 
i-) 

on 

OS 

■o 

5 

3 
c 
a 

bo 

"3 

Pi  09 

2  a 

30 

2 

s 

o 
■a 

c 

-O 
£ 
o 
% 

3 
w 

(V  <v 

II 

m 

■a 
> 
'3 

c 

3 
O 

s 

"5 
o 

! 

1  Bruce  

8 

19 

27 

12 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

3 

6 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 
1 
8 

1 

78 

12 

2 

13 

2 

7 

9 

2 

28 

$    c. 

636  00 

1,417  50 

1,772  64 

477  50 

176  00 

368  00 

453  17 

472  00 

49  00 

214  00 

375  00 

121  00 

73  00 

155  45 

83  00 

406  50 

76  00 

60  00 

313  50 

30  00 

4,178  72 

1,233  50 

255  50 

1,028  50 

89  00 

447  50 

282  00 

86  00 

3,565  00 

S    c, 

5,835  53 
14,803  43 
15,155  78 
3,285  70 
3,101  07 
2,808  66 
4,775  61 
4,953  34 

730  00 

665  25 
1,721  16 

631  49 
1,116  46 
2,207  54 

807  90 
2,301  95 

344  23 

193  11 
3,022  22 

310  00 

32,554  10 

10,503  37 

1,327  81 

5,372  00 

965  03 
5,394  30 
4,213  71 

829  65 
7,565  67 

$     C. 

3,366  91 

11,348  57 

6,546  36 

1,159  50 

2,247  91 

666  96 

2,091  46 

1,814  07 

145  29 

131  55 

723  31 

90  22 

308  64 

649  03 

1,616  86 

1,177  63 

1,002  95 

58  03 

2,062  91 

74  91 

15.671  29 

3,217  50 

127  34 

1,506  48 

197  56 

3,037  81 

3,339  92 

297  12 

3,389  97 

$    c. 

9,838  44 

27,569  50 

23,474  77 

4,922  70 

5,524  98 

3,843  62 

7,320  24 

7,239  41 

924  29 

1,010  80 

2,819  47 

842  71 

1,498  10 

3.012  02 

2,507  76 

3,886  08 

1,423  18 

311  14 

5,398  63 

414  91 

52,404  11 

14,954  37 

1,710  65 

7,906  98 

1.251  59 

8,879  61 

7,835  63 

1,212  77 

14,520  64 

%  c. 
4,291  43 

2  Carleton 

6,264  81 

12,428  79 

3,098  00 

5  Grey 

2,141  00 

2.376  40 

3,439  92 

8  Kent 

3.771  88 

600  SO 

10  Lanark 

770  00 

1,639  60 

12  Lennox  and  Addington 

562  65 

13  Lincoln 

800  00 

1.787  11 

15  Norfolk 

400  00 

16  Northumberland 

1,932  14 

689  15 

18  Peel 

250  00 

19  Perth 

2.634  24 

20  Peterborough 

274  50 

21  Prescott  and  Russell 

24,471  75 

22  Renfrew 

4.321  00 

1,155  00 

24  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry 

5,078  20 

815  00 

3,035  00 

27  Wellington ...         

3,010  00 

2?.  York 

720  00 

29  Districts 

6,396  54 

Totals i 

293 

22 

271 

2 
2 
1 
3 
8 
4 
7 
1 

26 
3 
3 
1 
1 

19 
2 
1 

18.894  98 
1,504  00 

17,390  98 

230  00 
278  00 
205  00 
284  00 

1,206  00 
543  00 
695  00 
104  00 

4,120  00 
506  00 
270  00 
171  00 
290  00 

4,075  00 

548  00 

56  00 

137,496  07 
30.293  69 

107,202  3S 

1,951  61 
2,241  72 
3,034  93 
3,662  45 

12,000  00 
6,086  58 
9,056  55 
1,440  90 

60.000  00 
6,153  00 
4,305  04 
2,475  51 
3,408  56 

58,124  36 

8,045  64 

600  00 

68,068  05 
6,231  42 

224  459  10 
38,029  11 

186,429  99 

99,694  05 

Totals,  Incorporated  Villages 

12,329  96 

Totals,  Rural  Schools 

61,836  63 

294  22 

1,237,70 

253  43 

300  57 

1.596  95 

2,382  95 

265  05 

575  26 

126,784  41 

666  11 

67  97 

214  22 

373  53 

3,270  64 

87,364  09 

Cities. 

2,475  83 
3,757  42 
3,493  36 
4,247  02 

14,802  95 
9,012  53 

10.016  60 
2,120  16 
190,904  41 
7,325  11 
4,643  01 
2,860  73 
4,072  09 

65,470  00 
8,593  64 
1,000  00 

1,175  00 

1,412  25 

1.39K  M 

2,375  00 

8,153  00 

4,628  80 

4,550  00 

600  00 

44,059  73 

4,722  45 

2,077  00 
1.175  00 

1,633  34 

23,812  50 

6,845  00 

344  00 

650  00 

Totals 

84 

13,581  00 

182.5S6  85 

138,627  01 

334,794  S6 

109,268  99 
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SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 
Teachers,  etc. 


ture. 

Teacher 

>. 

■5  =  ? 

_ 

<n    . 

c"Su 

J3.* 

•c 

cS  O 

•a 

V 

a/flji; 

Sj° 

a 

■2    i 

o 

=  -T 

tvo 

c 

&"3 

si  o 

0> 

a. 

X 

01 

a 

1 

Sot 

2 

3 

DC  T 

tT 

o 

I 

6- 

>. 

fcfl 

•c    . 

Bo 

to  * 

a. 

5 

o 

s32« 

■    —    «-      • 

=  £ 

B 

3 

u 

o 

jfi 

'Z  o 
5  B 

o 

3 
"3 

C 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 
"5 

"3 

a 

be 
A 

00 

3 

< 

H 

n 

£ 

£ 

u. 

< 

< 

S    c. 

8    c. 

%    c. 

8    c. 

$    c. 

1 

1,754  09 

405  00 

1,319  28 

7.769  80 

2,068  64 

16 

3 

13 

417 

226 

2 

18,015  51 

205  16 

2,305  79 

26,791  27 

778  23 

33 

33 

211 

3 

3,291  95 

199  93 

4,960  66 

20.881  33 

2,593  44 

38 

7 

31 

410 

282 

4 

236  16 

23  25 

TOO  72 

1,158  L8 

764  57 

12 

1 

11 

250 

6 

2,287  86 

8  00 

412  83 

4,849  69 

676  29 

7 

7 



261 

e 

292  15 

32  28 

470  94 

'3,171   77 

671  85 

9 

9 



298 

7 

1,086  37 

121  .50 

1.467  23 

6,058  02 

1,262  22 

10 

10 

321 

8 

444  89 

155  87 

1,148  41 

5.520  79 

1,718  62 

13 

4 

9 

406 

270 

9... 

76  22 
2  23 

88  57 
97  20 

764  79 

159  50 
135  57 

2 
3 

2 
3 

300 

10 

5  80 

257 

11 

428  38 

34  00 

370  82 

2,422  80 

396  67 

9 

■ 

9 

215 

12 

59  00 

31  51 

7)  65 

727  M 

114  90 

2 

2 



297 

13 

308  00 
18  00 

288  87 
791  21 

2.617  56 

101  23 
394  46 

4 
6 

1 

4 
5 

300 

200 

14 

21  24 

298 

15 

1,023  29 

11  00 

y3  60 

1.527  89 

979  87 

1 

1 

400 

16 

185  90 

3  25 

1,190  15 

3.311  44 

574  64 

7 

7 

806 

17... 

565  60 
18  90 

1,383  71 

1,254  75 
4,554  30 

168  43 
4'J  24 
Ml  81 

1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
8 

600 

18 

250 

19 

487  75 

48  60 

325 

20 

10,298  07 

41  78 
5,601  61 

381  83 
11,080  61 

33  0> 
11.323  50 

1 
107 

7 

1 

100 

319 

77:. 

21 



70*  18 

235 

22 

7,037  30 

243  57 

1,041  01 

12.612  91 

2,311  46 

16 

1 

15 

90 

273 

23 

9  00 

93  29 

319  71 

1.577  00 

133  65 

4 

1 

3 

450 

235 

24 

862  67 

68  1  i 

799  2§ 

1,098  71 

19 

2 
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SEPARATE    SCHOOLS. 
Statement,  Teachers,  etc. — Concluded. 
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6  Hastings 

63 
93 

79 

20 

27 

37 

10 

37 

50 

23 

65 

10 

6 

118 

10 

374 

101 

25 

112 
33 
72 

120 

2 

58 

li 

39 
25 
5 
3 
45 
4 

"7 

"8 
5 

251 

7  Huron 

305 

8  Kent 

408 

9  Lambton 

46 

10  Lanark 

94 

11  Leeds  and  Grenville 

12  LennoxiAddington 

13  Lincoln 

177 
45 
92 

14  Middlesex 

122 

48 

16  Northumberland 

17  Ontario 

188 
38 

18  Peel 

9 

19  Perth 

2 

379 

360 

2i 

21  Prescott  and  Russell 

22  Renfrew 

8 

46 

5 

14 
"6 

2.210 
353 

175 

417 

75 

527 

401 

120 
135 

1,584 
505 

23  Simcoe 

24  Stormont,  Dundas  & 

25  Victoria 

175 

337 
65 

26  Waterloo , 

436 

27  Wellington 

289 

28  York 

127 

29  Districts 

340 

Totals 

18,585 
2,979 

9,261 
1,401 

9,324 
1,578 

10,859 
1,943 

58 
65 

6,396 
946 

3,195 
503 

3,389 
514 

2,974 
540 

2,351 
370 

280 
106 

10,248 
2,526 

10,453 
2,037 

6.973 
1.717 

9,150 

Totals,  Incorporated 
Villages 

1,865 

Totals,  Rural  Schools 

15,606 

7,860 

7,746 

8,916 

57 

5,450 

2.692 

2,875 

2,434 

1,981 

174 

7,722 

8,416 

5,256 

7,285 

Cities. 

1  Belleville 

361 
384 
369 
453 

1,688 
730 
775 
147 

6,791 
856 
339 
218 
349 

5,534 
937 
100 

178 
197 
195 
224 
841 
399 
393 
81 

3,709 
462 
171 
118 
194 

2,819 

470 

63 

183 
187 
174 
229 
847 
331 
382 
66 

3,082 
394 
168 
100 
155 

2,715 

467 

47 

204 
271 
246 
356 

1,228 
491 
643 
111 

4,476 
626 
249 
184 
281 

3,812 

621 

65 

56 
71 
67 
78 
73 
67 
83 
75 
66 
73 
73 
84 
80 
69 
66 
63 

84 

71 

77 

116 

556 

156 

160 

43 

2,113 

162 

86 

31 

63 

1.361 

74 

59 

50 

94 

248 

112 

111 

14 

1,380 

129 

42 

42 

59 

706 

56 

80 

95 

78 

240 

113 

193 

25 

1,346 

140 

44 

46 

49 

1 ,223 

194 

15 

53 

93 

90 

76 

320 

187 

150 

37 

1,058 

232 

84 

48 

88 

1,201 

206 

26 

94 
81 
57 
89 
?31 

"93 

361 

384 

369 

453 

1,688 

277 
254 
242 
277 

1.594 
730 
504 
90 

4,36* 
607 
211 
218 
349 

3,371 
561 
100 

361 

369 
453 

1,688 
730 
504 
147 

5,296 
856 
339 
218 
349 

5.534 
937 
100 

277 

2  Brantford 

254 

3  Chatham 

242 

4  Guelph 

277 

5  Hamilton 

1,060 

162 

161 

730 

7  London 

775 
147 

5,370 
199 
211 
218 
349 

3,260 
937 
100 

504 

9  Ottawa 

28  .... 
767,  127 
193  .... 

83. .1. 

51  .... 

90  .... 

147 
240 

10  Peterborough 

11  St.  Catharines 

12  St.  Thomas 

712 
211 
218 

13  Stratford 

349 

14  Toronto 

771 

101 

18 

272 

3.554 

256 
25 

120 

16 

937 

16  Woodstock 

100 

Totals 

20,031 

10,504 

9,527 

13,S04 

69 

5.360 

8,256 

3,937 

3.949 

3.037    492 

14.821 

13.753 

17.SS1 

9.812 

1907 
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SEPARATE  SCHOOLS.— Continued. 
various  branches  of  instruction,   etc. 
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31 

9 

202 

17 
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154 

418 
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262 
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543 
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107 

146 

163 

44 
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34 

51 
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10 

568 

179 

57 

201 
33 
99 

159 

274 
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676 

206 

115 

151 

194 

207 

44 

59 

120 

42 

69 

72 

43 

96 

29 

5 

192 

3 

1,231 

253 

58 

272 
36 
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214 
29 

173 

341 
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154 
188 
146 
342 

30 

45 
121 

61 
148 

91 

23 
10b 

15 

4 
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10 

1,139 
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119 
21 
181 
176 

7 
11 
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1,248 
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181 

156 

337 
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68 

98 

140 
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23 

177 

47 

14 
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364 
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26 
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13 

7 
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202 
148 
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51 
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103 
201 

56 
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56 
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17 
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38 
12 
12 
43 
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14 
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13 
56 
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5      194 

8 

6      223 

104 

15 
56 

72 

8 

7      311 

32 
28 
5 
3 
45 
2 

32 
27 
5 
3 
44 
2 

4 

25 
250 

8  453 

9  53 

84 

9 

10        85 

3 
36 

1 
10 

11  186 

12  45 

35 

16 

17 
21 

30 

8 

13      148 

W 

14      127 

7 

108 

7 

6 

1 

15        59 

16      216 

47 

47 

6 
15 

6 
5 

6 
5 

5 

5 

5 

75 

17         38 

15 

18        11 

19      337 

213 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

64 

52 

20        25 

21  2,585 

22  552 

23  115 

763 
357 

.    239 

63 
38 
5 

18 

235 

7 

43 

5 

17 

6 

45 
5 

16 

"l'4 
11 

5,256 
73 
134 

472 

30 
5 

11 

21 
27 

7 

141 

"io 

29 

73 

120 

31 
8 
2 

4 

"3 
2 

125 
34 

24  480 

25  62 

37 

> 

14 

13 

26      468 

413 

262 
102 
285 

468 

178 

21 
6 

411 

1 

61 
2 

42 

30 

27      330 

35 

6 

6 

28       123 

29      559 

332        97 

146 

227 

1,072 

90 

4 

378 
150 

12        8 

10,917 
2,124 

8,506 

1,719 

3,662 

726 

2,936 

5,663 
1,227 

5.403 
1,261 

8,119 
1,633 

5,813 
1,558 

591 
110 

7411 

288 

104 

26G 

104 

B8 

56 

9,186 
942 

1164 

313 

188 

63 

179 
47 

1003 
130 

520 
157 

181    479 
11       64 

8,823 

6,787 

4,436 

4,142 

6.4S6 

4,255 

481 

740 

164 

161 

32 

8,244 

851 

75 

132 

873 

868 

228 

1520 

121) 

415 

1      277 

94 
174 
147 
181 

1,060 

730 

504 

90 

4,071 
•M9 
211 
145 
178 

2,244 
367 
44 

147 
81 

104 
89 

452 

162 

161 

43 

1,661 

477 

83 

99 

90 

1,043 

161 
18 

203 
81 
147 
277 
694 
349 
311 
43 

8,868 
477 
167 
145 
227 

2,2)4 

367 

44 

9,144 

277 

81 

242 

277 

1,159 

349 

775 

43 

3,363 

550 

83 

218 

349 

756 

937 

100 

361 
384 
369 
277 
1,688 

252 

5 
12 
6 
32 
72 
30 
17 
12 

286 
30 
20 
10 
10 

312 
23 
10 

1 
3 
7 

7 

2       254 

3      242 

369 
453 

1,688 

4       277 

5  1,060 

93 

93 

22 

93 

18 

6      730 

7       775 

775 
90 

3,931 
549 
339 
218 
349 

5,534 

775 
147 

3,647 
457 
339 
218 
349 

5  534 

10 

B      104 

283 

63 

28 
125 

9  4,287 
10      770 

ISO 

43 

3,501 

169 

112 

3,569 

1041 

26     10 

11      211 

3  .... 

12      218 

23 
53 

12 
37 

1  .... 

13      349 

1  .... 

14  3,554 

246 

272 

272 

272 

135 

272 

172 

12 

198 

96 

15      937 

500 

100        100 

16      100 

44 

1 

?4 

14.145 

10,759 

1,771 

9,559 

15,901   14,576 

622 

472 

402 

397 

200 

3,925 

12 

346 

358 

112 

3,897 

1090 

867 

50 

62 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  12 


ROMAN   CATHOLIC 
II. — Table  G. — Attendance,  Pupils  in  the 
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1  Alexandria 

491 

249 

242 

294 

60 

168 

54 

109 

95 

65 

491 

491 

491 

491 

2  Almonte 

139 
331 

76 

125 

63 

206 

95 
235 

68 
71 

29 
47 

33 
63 

29 
55 

15 
65 

33 
50 

331 

77 
273 

77 

3  Amherstburg... 

51 

280 

331 

376 

200 

176 

260 

69 

107 

62 

58 

107 

42 

376 

269 

376 

376 

269 

5  Barrie 

149 
509 
116 
354 

89 
277 

57 
168 

60 
232 

59 
186 

101 

368 

66 

271 

68 
72 

57 
76 

30 

110 

47 

70 

19 
52 
27 
41 

31 

116 

21 

91 

33 

126 

9 

75 

36 

105 
12 
77 

149 
509 

149 

436 

52 

354 

149 
509 

354 

149 

436 

42 

354 

149 

6  Berlin 

509 

60 

8  Brock ville 

354 

3.54 

9  Cobourg 

211 

109 

102 

147 

69 

54 

22 

39 

50 

46 

211 

135 

211 

211 

211 

10  Cornwall 

897 

437 

460 

605 

67 

286 

166 

165 

162 

118 

897 

897 

897 

897 

897 

128 

74 

54 

87 

68 

27 

31 

21 

18 

31 

128 

49 

128 

70 

70 

12  Fort  Frances  . . . 

52 
255 

30 

126 

22 
129 

30 
150 

57 
60 

18 
65 

7 
32 

17 
54 

8 
76 

2 
28 

34 
255 

34 

13  Fort  William... 

2,55 

255 

158 

255 

14  Gait 

90 
64 

43 
34 

47 
30 

64 
57 

71 

89 

27 
14 

14 
8 

14 
10 

17 
16 

18 
16 

35 
64 

63 
32 

90 

63 
42 

63 

64 

16  Hawkesbury 

973 

510 

463 

849 

87 

422 

200 

197 

95 

59 

550 

500 

973 

164 

405 

74 

42 

32 

63 

86 

18 

14 

6 

19 

17 

74 

42 

74 

42 

56 

18  Kenora 

188 
387 

82 
159 

106 
228 

132 

271 

76 
70 

59 
52 

39 
70 

44 
54 

37 

85 

9 
86 

"46 

119 
305 

119 

285 

387 

62 

285 

97 

295 

20  Massev 

133 
294 

61 
139 

72 
155 

so 

209 

60 

71 

75 
70 

18 
51 

18 
49 

9 

60 

13 

46 

"is 

133 

294 

123 

173 

133 
246 

40 
224 

58 

224 

22  Mount  Forest... 

69 

42 

27 

42 

61 

16 

9 

13 

11 

20 

69 

56 

69 

69 

69 

23  Newmarket 

47 
401 

27 
197 

20 
204 

33 
282 

70 
70 

10 
104 

4 
109 

17 
83 

5 
66 

11 
39 

33 

188 

47 
401 

37 

2.54 

37 

24  North  Bay 

317 

188 

44 

19 

25 

27 

61 

18 

2 

8 

0 

11 

44 

26 

44 

26 

24 

26  Orillia 

197 
76 

140 
63 
51 

105 

30 
74 
29 
26 

92 
46 
66 
34 

25 

173 
53 

102 
45 
28 

88 
68 
73 

71 
55 

28 
14 
52 
15 
18 

20 
10 
12 
9 
4 

43 

17 

29 

8 

8 

47 
18 
20 
14 
12 

59 

17 
27 

197 

171 
76 
76 
31 
22 

197 
76 

140 
63 

171 
76 
76 
63 
22 

171 

27  Oshawa 

76 

28  Owen  Sound 

76 

29  Paris 

17 

63 
34 

48 

30  Parkhill 

9 

22 

31  Pembroke 

459 

239 

220 

307 

'  67 

127 

84 

94 

78 

76 

381 

248 

220 

248 

248 

32  Perth 

236 

44 

288 

126 
22 
151 

110 

22 

137 

156 
31 
175 

66 
70 
61 

71 

5 

56 

21 

6 

45 

39 

7 
66 

43 

11 
69 

62 
15 

52 

236 
44 

288 

165 
39 
182 

236 
44 

288 

165 
44 
232 

236 

33  Picton... 

39 

34  Port  Arthur 

282 

157 

77 

80 

125 

80 

34 

17 

38 

32 

36 

157 

123 

157 

157 

157 

36  Preston 

104 

50 

300 

55 
20 
174 

49 
30 
126 

79 
29 

226 

76 
58 

75 

28 
24 
96 

19 
12 
45 

15 
49 

27 

7 
57 

15 

104 

50 

300 

57 

7 

204 

104 

50 
300 

104 
204 

104 

37  Rainv  River 

7 

38  Renfrew 

58 

300 

39  St.  Marvs 

58 

23 

35 

45 

78 

12 

8 

6 

14 

18 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

186 

100 

86 

107 

57 

22 

70 

45 

37 

12 

94 

94 

186 

94 

94 

41  Sarnia 

280 
259 

124 
123 

156 

136 

215 
158 

77 
61 

79 
89 

49 
32 

50 
35 

42 
47 

60 
56 

280 
259 

280 
259 

280 
259 

280 
259 

280 

42  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

259 

87 

46 

41 

53 

61 

19 

9 

16 

16 

27 

87 

60 

87 

59 

68 

44  Steelton 

305 

159 

146 

158 

52 

134 

70 

56 

18 

27 

305 

305 

305 

305 

305 

45  Sturgeon  Falls. . 

488 

217 

271 

331 

76 

210 

97 

91 

64 

23 

3 

215 

•       90 

26 

90 

46  Sudbury 

357 

181 

176 

218 

61 

129 

75 

52 

46 

44 

11 

357 

228 

357 

357 

357 

47  Thorold 

121 

60 

61 

86 

71 

28 

16 

32 

34 

11 

77 

93 

121 

121 

>  I 

48  Trenton 

145 

72 

73 

95 

65 

21 

19 

28 

35 

42 

145 

124 

145 

124 

124 

49  VankleekHill.. 

266 

120 

146 

152 

57 

87 

33 

59 

50 

37 

266 

266 

266 

266 

266 

50  Walkerton 

174 

84 

90 

142 

81 

26 

17 

37 

42 

52 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

51  Walkerville  .... 

93 

47 

46 

78 

83 

18 

14 

18 

24 

19 

93 

75 

93 

75 

10 

52  Wallaeebnrg 

174 

85 

89 

111 

64 

85 

15 

23 

22 

2'.! 

7 

174 

174 

174 

174 

74 

53  Waterloo 

166 

83 

83 

124 

75 

32 

21 

37 

43 

33 

166 

113 

166 

113 

133 

54  Whitby 

48 

31 

17 

33 

69 

7 

13 
2,009 

4 

9 
2,242 

15 

1.926 

130 

28 

24 

28 

28 

Totals 

12,144 

6,055 

6,089 

8,453 

69 

3,509 

2.32S 

10.2S6 

S.997 

9,88! 

S.917 

9,515 

Totals. 

1  Rural  Schools  . . . 

15.606 

7,860 

7,746 

8,916 

57 

5,450 

2,692 

2,875 

2,434 

1.981 

174 

7.722 

8,416 

5.256 

7.2S5 

8,823 

20,031 

10,504 

9,527 

13,864 

69 

5,360 

3,256 

3  937 

3.949 

3.0371  492   14,821 

13.753 

17,881 

9.812 

14,145 

3  Towns 

12,144 
2,979 

6,055 
1,401 

(i,  089 

1.578 

8,453 
1,943 

69 

65 

3.509 
946 

2.C09 
503 

2.32.S 
514 

2,242 
540 

1.926]  130  10.2S6 
370    106    2,536 

8,997 
2,037 

9,88! 

1.717 

B.917 

l .  S»  5 

9,515 

4  Incorp'd  Villages 

2,124 

5  Grand  Totals  1906 

50.760 

25,820 

24,940 

33,176 

65.35 

15.265 

8,460 

9,654 

9.165 

7,314    902 

35,355 

33.203 

S4.743 

27,879 

34,607 

6  Grand  Totals  1905 

49,324 

24,772 

24,552 

32,030 

64.94 

14.731 

7,899 

9,753 

s.710 

7,156 

1075 

39,501 

34.205 

31,558 

23,697 

32.201 

1,436 

1,048 

388 

1,146 

.41 

5:51 

561 

455 

158 

3,185 

4.1S-J 

2,406 

8  Decreases 

99 

173 

4.146 

1,002 

9  Percentages 

50.86 

49.13 

65.35 

30.07 

16.67 

19.02 

18.05 

14.41 

1.78 

69.65 

65.41 

68.42 

54. 9-: 

1 

68. IS 

1907 
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SEPARATE  SCHOOLS.— Concluded. 

various  branches  of  instruction,  etc. — Concluded. 
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7 
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COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES 
I.—  Table  H.— 


Collegiate  Institutes. 


1  Aylmer 

2  Barf ie 

3  Berlin 

4  Brantford 

5  Brockville 

6  Chatham 

7  Clinton 

8  Cobourg  

9  Collingwood 

10  Gait 

11  Goderich 

12  Guelph 

13  Hamilton 

14  Ingersoll 

15  Kingston 

16  Lindsay 

17  London 

18  Morrisburg 

19  Napanee 

20  Niagara  Falls 

21  Orillia 

22  Ottawa 

23  Owen  Sound 

24  Perth 

25  Peterborough 

26  Renfrew 

27  Kidgetown 

28  St.  Catharines 

29  St.  Mary's 

30  St.  Thomas 

31  Sarnia  

32  Seaforth  

33  Stratford 

34  Strathroy 

35  Toronto  (Harbord) 

36  Toronto  (Jameson) 

37  Toronto  ( Jarvis) . . . 

38  Toronto  Junction.. 

39  Vankleek  Hill 

40  Whitby 

41  Windsor 

42  Woodstock 

Totals 


Receipts. 


8      c. 

879  93 

+1,181  56 

t2,960  76 

*1,321   48 

*1,282  34 

1,222  06 

920  40 

*tL348  81 

*985  62 

*1,243  42 

1,116  08 

H.372  84 

*J6,057  73 

*fl,702  48 
f2,309  47 

*1,332  37 

1,448  52 

*1,132  03 

*1,141  84 

1,207  88 

1,192  83 

*1,348  45 

*1,289  14 

961  56 

*1,298  00 

tl,185  89 

*1,001  85 

1,248  27 

907  47 

*1,327  28 

*1,358  58 
*1,028  24 
f2,286  57 

*979  49 
*1,429  93 
*1.380  80 
*1,378  54 

1,245  71 

*1,045  22 

830  23 

1,350  49 
*f2,639  97 


60,874  13 


1.887  06 

1.888  33 
3,636  13 


1.450  00 

3.300  00 
1.779  04 
1.893  55 

985  62 

2.301  90 
1,307  84 

799  79 


2,384  52 


2,192  64 

1,200  00 
3,288  96 
2,700  00 
329  05 
2,744  14 


3,212  74 
1,609  20 


2,105  10 
1,744  08 
2,229  51 
1,610  72 
2,5^2  42 

2,005  89 
1.658  62 
1,300  00 
1,734  87 


1,688  58 
2,695  22 
1,295  94 
1,392  00 
1,633  59 


66,507  02 


1,650  00 
2,150  00 

10,450  78 
7,900  00 
8.843  41 
9,001  00 
1.700  00 
2,486  18 
3,600  00 

56,642  50 
3,000  00 
7,520  70 

26,67*  00 

3,913  00 
8,558  00 

4,426  25 

28,000  21 
2,406  16 
2.900  00 
7.000  00 
2,700  00 

18,106  00 
6,250  00 
3,140  16 
9,000  00 

3,200  00 
1,785  00 
6,960  00 
2,400  00 
8,495  34 

6,738  22 

1.900  00 

7,000  00 

2,500  00 

27,405  70 

49,382  12 

20,869  IS 

6,575  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

8,880  00 

11.500  00 


407,103  91 


800  00 

1,810  00 

2,301  35 

2,527  00 

975  50 

1,076  90 

821  95 

904  00 

1,544  39 

2,451  50 

1,688  65 

453  50 

5,992  50 

947  00 

5,128  00 


4,040  00 


S   c. 

434  53: 

995  36 

252  00 1 

1,331  61 


91  00 


1,482  65 

14,144  25 

2,379  00 

387  00 

2,449  50 

34  50 

903  25 
95  00 

1,364  00j 
2,197  00 


1,075  68. 
1.222  44 
1,020  15| 
873  90 1 
1.123  03^ 
1,998  22 | 
12,284  39 


1,378  40 

3,851  64 

1,001  00 

7,512  00 

4,249  00 

5,322  25 

2,164  00 

296  46 

487  10 

126  00 

2,071  50 


457  11  i 
730  86 j 

141  67 

1,563  80 

2,910  85 

1,693  82 

764  32 

824  24 

384  35 

1,790  80 

1,814  05 

625  97 

6.589  70! 

171  95 

114  00 1 

648  531 

649  46 ! 

248  37  J 

1,952  73 ' 

638  831 

109  26 ' 

1,022  96j 


89,338  49 


722  45 
234  67 
307  33 
384  98 
97  00 


50,526  37 


5.651  52 
8,025  25 

19,600  99 
13.080  09 
12.551  25 
15,674  64 
6,443  83 

7.652  69 
7.989  53 

63  762  35 

9,110  79 

22,431  22 


318  00   39,038  23 


9.404  11 
16,726  33 

9,979  68 

36,252  53 
9,738  00 
8,529  66 
9,301  25 
S.943  86 

33,983  05 

14.921  68 
7.911  97 

13,373  47 

13,115  19 
5.609  13 

10.6-16  78 
6.930  72 
15,191  50 

10,343  06 

7,917  99 

15,077  04 

6,324  62 

37,370  59 

55.011  92 

27,569  97 

12.395  74 

5,771  57 

4,920  60 

12,133  47 

17.942  06 


674,349  92 


$   C 

4,315  00 
6,251  51 

10,970  00 
9,200  00 
8,400  00 

11,000  00 
4.756  82 
5.202  46 
5,580  85 
7.862  00 
5,675  00 
7,773  00 

20,289  25 

6,020  00 
13,847  52 

7,873  50 

25,315  00 
5.799  24 
5,602  28 
7,100  00 
6.147  01 
24,742  50 
10.230  00 

4.890  00 
9.007  00 

5.860  00 
4,515  00 
8,548  40 

4.891  77 
11,404  07 

7.599  90 

5.023  63 

9,130  39 

5. 140  00 

27.376  50 

19,693  13 

21,807  12 

8,604  00 

3.973  72 

3,945  5S 

9,150  00 

8,220  00 

398,733  07 


*  Grant  for  Cadet  Corps  included. 


t  Grant  for  Technical  Education  included. 
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AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Financial  Statement. 


Expenditure. 
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Charges  per  year  for  tuition. 

|     e. 

1  181  00 

2  582  24 

$      c. 

44  60 

$      c. 

2  25 

62  31 

27s  :;r> 

57  ::. 

304  08 

415  09 

106  80 

24  00 

86  69 

8      c. 

807  84 
1,121  3fi 
7,685  91 
2.780  01 
2,682  15 
3.71.0  16 

760  08 

706  70 
1,210  17 
2.955  09 

865  08 
2,907  46 

6,307  56 

2,350  11 
2,104  05 

1,569  82 

$,98£   H) 

558  80 

1.058  32 

1,086  91 
5,004  49 
1,597  79 
1,073  77 
2.591  47 

1,367  05 
867  84 

956  22 

889  '-'i 

2,300  14 

2,166  04 

888  19 

4,469  70 

1,088  21 

5.059  54 
3,387  25 
3,590  00 
1.953  16 

757  13 

714  41 

2,019  80 

1.477  47 

8      e. 

5,350  69 

8,017  42 

19,357  75 

13.080  09 

11,575  75 

15,506  09 

5,884  96 

6.126  84 

7,689  78 

10,6 

6.657  27 

21.829  67 

27,7i 

8,672  vr 
16.726  33 

9,937  01 

33,923  28 
7,153  46 
6,844   12 

7,393  91 
31,864  93 
14,056  14 

7,148  !«' 

12,873    17 

13,115  19 

5,609  IS 

10,601   7.". 

14,81 

10,087  11 

6,010  :8 

14,287  11 

6,287  81 
35,097  71 
47,807  92 
27,569  97 
11,811  53 
5,552  77 
4,912  03 
11.487  23 
16,936  90 

5     c. 

300  83 
7  88 

243  24 

Res.  F.  I  S5;  others  §10. 
$10. 

8        370  00 
4        hi |  89 
5 

153  49 
•_"J7    11 
189  52 

SKI 

City  and  Co.  §10  ;  others  $16. 

$5 

168  55 

1.525  85 

419  SO 

53.1 

2,453  62 

601  55 

11,271  75 

731  24 

1)        330  84 

7 

193  68 
9        107  52 
in        663  90 
11 

others  S10. 

21.1    21. 

$6:  88;  $10. 

$12. 

254  50 

F.  I  free  :  others  $10. 
Co.  $10:  others  $14. 

57  84 
33  43 

59  35 

Lower  Sch.  16,  $8  ;  Middle  and  Upper,  $10. 
City   free:    Co.    and  adj.   Cos.   $10;  other 

Cos.  $20. 
Res.  Jr.  Lower  Sch.  $2.60;  other  res.  $10  ; 

non-res.  $25. 
$7.50. 
:..  -     |5    U)    $25:    non-res.    $16  to  $25;  5th 

class  work  of  Public  8ch.  free. 
Ret  Co.  and  adjacent  Cos.  $7.50  to  $10 : 

other 
City  and  CO  $10  ;  others  $30 

12  11,115  7s 

13  478  87 

15 

690  80 

180  16 
294  15 

56  71 

616  64 

122  60 
480  61 

16        436  98 

42  67 

2,329  25 
2,584  54 

17 

1,003  24 
488  84 

l<;i  55 
96  69 

88  19 

18        356  58 
19 

22  05 

192  19 

Town  and  ('<..  free  ;  others  $10. 

Free 

20  353  45 

21  121  80 

22  1,184  61 

23  2.121  75 

24  1,129  56 
23     1.100  00 

26    6,686  89 
27 

1,549  95 

2,118  12 

865  54 

768  91 

500  00 

Tow  D  $5  :  others  $10. 

933  33 

Res.  $20  and  $25  :  nnn  res  $15  and  850. 
Res.  $8  to  $12:  Co.  $10;  others  $10  to  $15 
i  !o   16  !  nor  ret  $h'.. 

103  60 

49  73 

L75  00 

134  62 

Res.  1st  your  85,  other  years  $10;  non-res. 

$25. 
Res.  and  Co.  free  :  others  $15. 
1  OM  ti  $6:  others  $10. 
Res.  and  Co.  free  ;  others  816. 
Res.  S5  :  all  others  $10. 
City,  1st  year  free,  other  vears  $10;  Co. 

$10;  others  $30. 

Free 

198  29 

1,097  13 

86  r 

208  61 

28 

46  08 

872  95 

255  65 

1,907  81 

789  98 

37  31 

J-      9,476  88 

584  21 

8  -7 

646  24 

1,005  16 

29  17  93 

30  178  03 

31 

47  111 
227  70 

321  47 

62  82 

138  10 

32 

35  54 
396  07 
114  10 

1,442  87 
309  79 

1,303  19 
313  83 
140  14 
151  80 
158  13 
40  82 

I.   Sch.  $6  and  $s  ;  M.  and  U.  Sch.  $10. 

$10. 

Town  F.  I  free  ;  others  $10. 

F.  I  $6;  F.  n$15l   F   III  $21  :    F.  IV.  $27  : 

non-res.  in  F.  I  and  II  $6  extra. 
$10  :  $15 

Province  free  ;  others  $10. 
Town  $6  ;  Co.  $6.75. 
City  and  Co.  free  ;  others  $30. 
Res.  and  Co.  $7.50  ;  non-res.  $10. 

33        152  85 

31 

188  80 

36  23,709  83 

37  161   73 

38  719  42 

39  500  00 
40 

730  00 
707  92 
707  93 
221    12 
181  78 

67  21 
159  00 

92  61 

41 

42     7,106  00 

60,667  93 

9,833  78 

8,394  99 

91,958  84 

572,588  61 

101,761  31 

9  free  ;  33  not  free. 

t  Grant 

($4,500)  for  ] 

formal  Colli 

'ge  includec 

. 
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No.    12 


COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTES  AND 
I. -Table  H.— Financial 


High  Schools. 


1  Alexandria 

2  Almonte 

3  Arnprior 

4  Arthur 

5  Athens  

6  Aurora 

7  Beamsville 

8  Belleville 

9  Bowmanville 

10  Bradford 

11  Brampton 

12  Brighton  

13  Caledonia 

14  Campbellford 

15  Carleton  Place  

16  Cayuga 

17  Chesley 

18  Colborne , 

19  Cornwall , 

20  Deserontq 

21  Dundas 

22  Dunnville 

23  Dutton , 

24  East  Toronto 

25  Elora  

26  Essex 

27  Fergus 

28  Forest 

29  Fort  William 

30  Gananoque 

31  Georgetown 

32  Glencoe 

33  Gravenhurst 

34  Grimsbv 

35  Hagersville 

36  Harriston 

37  Hawkesbury 

38  Iroquois 

39  Kemptville 

40  Kenora 

41  Kincardine 

42  Leamington 

43  Listovvel 

44  Lucan 

45  Madoc 

46  Markham 

47  Meaford 

48  Midland 

49  Mitchell 

50  Mount  Forest 

51  Ne\vburgh 

52  Newcastle 

53  Newmarket 

54  Niagara 

55  Niagara  Falls  South 
•  iii  North  Bay 

57  Norwood 

58  Oakville 


Receipts. 


$      c. 

652  37 
734  32 
627  54 

*681  84 
744  12 
605  71 
482  66 

f921  25 
841  65 
611  8' 
871  67 
476  31 
599  59 
716  28 
723  43 


589 
585 
495 
922 
669 
*707 
703 
653 
535 
549 
f882 
612 
627 

1.171 
811 
701 
625 
996 
476 
618 
639 
572 
774 
7S6 

1,244 
789 
705 
689 
664 
604 
741 
869 
569 
624 
*772 
584 
485 
718 
443 
501 

1,289 

*652 
655 


$      c. 

Til  91 
734  22 
627  54 

1,109  36 

1,751  31 
700  00 
500  00 
500  00 

2.249  63 
611  84 

2,300  00 
952  05 

1,607  96 
716  21 
723  43 


13 

1,542  55 

25 

917  42 

69 

495  04 

66 

2,545  22 

32 

669  32 

67 

1,057  67 

21 

2,791  81 

09 

2,062  07 

68 

1.400  00 

8H 

726  08 

45 

2,098  50 

19 

612  19 

33 

1,410  33 

18 

09 

1,061  09 

83 

1.108  51 

21 

866  18 

38 

17 

550  00 

57 

800  00 

22 

639  20 

84 

1.582  84 

50 

1,887  06 

I'll! 

1,036  66 

90 

17 

1,287  89 

67 

1,605  67 

51 

800  00 

13 

752  35 

30 

1.105  52 

45 

1,813  60 

78 

1,748  05 

63 

468  40 

31 

800  00 

SI 

1,399  31 

87 

1,855  00 

39 

725  37 

69 

700  00 

.->, 

500  00 

:>1 

1,100  00 

is 

84 

991  65 

26 

509  46 

3,242  00 
2,784  15 
2,400  00 
6,571  31 
1,350  25 

950  00 

966  98 
4,012  12 
2,360  00 

600  00 
3,100  00 

950  00 
1.300  00 
2,807  80 
3,000  00 

1,250  00 
1.700  00 
1,355  60 
8.568  28 
2,100  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

900  00 
6,891  18 

900  00 
2,000  00 
1.S00  00 

800  00 
3.400  00 
2,760  96 

730  83 

650  00 
1,100  00 

175  00 

650  00 
1.818  55 

711  1 
1,311  65 
2,000  00 
3,250  00 
1,767  00 
1,500  00 
1,100  00 
1,000  00 

800  00 

450  00 
2,500  00 
3,350  00 
1,600  00 
1,400  00 

650  00 

600  00 
1,100  00 

550  00 ; 
1,200  00 
2.S70  00 


1.091  00 
1.400  00 


213  50 
155  00 
825  40 
398  25 
631  50 


261  75 

297  10 

811  00 

1,204  00 


72  00 
372  10 
340  68 


850  00 


202  00 
636  00 


521  00 
748  50 
399  00 
19  75 
491  00 
336  00 


111  50 

1.050  00 

70S  00 

435  00 


654  00 


960  50 


1,292  00 
108  75 

1,202  02 

1,170  25 
564  00 

1,693  00 
ssi  00 
434  95 
494  10 
644  75 


813  50 


510  00 
631  00 
4S0  00 


1,385  78 

32  85 

1,073  55 

250  08 
1,157  85 

525  31 


160  621 
441  87| 
590  69 | 
763  SI I 
960  68  j 
1,209  70 
95  38 

501  98 

104  67 
1,867  44 
5,396  81 

551  17 

250  73 

213  03 

1,220  73 

11,133  70 

76  06 

926  72 

1,101  47 

415  60 

139  15 

40  00 

296  22 

66  15 

112  00 

1,208  72 

1,386  46 

105  55 


1,426  65 
414  02 


8,080  12 
558  T3 
158  93 
321  38 
645  82 
979  85 
402  43 
141  47 
259  11 
161  52 
392  71 
581  02 
309  90 
470  30 

2,148  s4 


51 S  94 


6,052  09, 
4,499  04 
4.883  63 i 
9.437  99| 
5.401  78 
3.412  52 
2.05S  43 
5,695  12] 
5,909  00 
3,076  58 
8.066  36: 
3,142  17 
4.510  23 
5,622  09 

4.882  92 

3.883  66i 
4,157  34 
4,213  771 

17.432  97! 

4.i9i  si; 

3.652  07 
4,708  05; 
5,356  89: 

20.709  06 
2,651  02 
5,927  42 
4,616  85 
3.589  26 
4,710  33 
4.7M  64 
3.887  39 
2.915  54 
2,643  3S 
2.40VI  ^9 
3.455  03 
3.S56  52 
2.S66  85 
5.399  86 
5.197  S4 
4,494  90' 

13.216  18| 
4.47S  82 
3.950  49 
3,908  11 
3.719  64 
5.677  W 
6,404  26 
4,964  45 
3.777  52 
4,378  42 
3.4S2  58 
2,391  78 
3.642  09 
1.963  87 
4.950  35 
4,699  18 
3.639  24 
3,563  56 


S      c. 

2,920  09 
3  447  :0 
3,380  84 
2,530  00 
3,530  64 
2,320  80 
1,400  00  I 
4.850  04 
4.050  02 
2.210  00  . 
5,250  00 
1.950  08 
2  877  1 
3.955  62 

3.965  00' 

2,158  4'J 
3,000  28' 
1,696  08 
6,140  00 
2.769  29 
2,532  48 
3,741  80 

2.966  48 
3,041  23 
2.190  00m 
3.579  34 
3.110  00 
2.4.50  00< 
3.336  661 
3.684  34 
3.143  50 

1  378  7" 
1.983  00 
1.500  00 j 
2.468  17  I 
3.175  75, 
2,236  001) 
3.480  « 
3.957 
3.219  1 
4,0301 
3.470  a 
2.975  ( 

2  680  i 
2.4501 
3,760  I 
4.5201 
3.0001 
2.585  I 
3,008! 
2.545 
1.S 
2  , 

1  3 

2  - 
3.'. 
2.45 

J.T  15  I 


*  Grant  ($50)  for  Cadet  Corps  included. 


t  Grant  for  Technical  Education  included. 
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HIGH   SCHOOLS. —Continued. 
Statement. — Continued. 


Expenditure. 


c  a 


=  « 
« 


i 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7. 
8. 
9 

10. 

11 

12. 

13 

14 

15. 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20. 
21. 
22 
23 


$       C. 

Ill  10 
300  00 
77  75 
5,670  23 
372  07 
354  80 


262  45 


1.538  90 


2  00 
477  32 


69  80 
528  00 
246  10 

5,728  78 


7  00 
129  49 
24  13,068  10 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
33 
31. 
35. 


3  00 


37. 
88. 

39 

40 

41 

42. 

43. 

44 

45. 

46. 

47 

18 

49 

50 

51 

52. 

53 

54. 

55. 

56 

57. 

58 


90  15 


LOT  58 

745  72 

6,877  50 


151  15 


765  22 

934  81 
388  28 
131  60 
93  85 


140  14 


240  10 


41  16 


4  E. 


7  80 
320  89 


2  50 


286  32 


437  18 
113  23 
320  88 


322  31 
151  20 


31  24 
379  21 
139  81 
19  94 
99  50 
94  66 


gx-a. 


Cast 

—  >  -  v 

lift 

- 


39  80 
93  62 
47  42 
38  83 
.50  25 


49  07 
39  85 
5  60 


9  06 
23  10 


85  l'. 


482  71 
66  98 
25  00 

129  37 

141  98 
83  00 

779  74 
17  67 


175  10 
47  52 
17  23 


13  40 
58  33^ 


22  76 

140  45 


$  c. 


61  53 


124  03 

9  00 

53  95 

7  00 


/.'  - 

j*  a  . 

S  *  S 

S  «  5! 

80*  =• 


14  02 


46  25 
87  83 
42  36 
58  93 
22  20 

45  58 
314  03 

85  55 

963  25 

22  50 

72  05 


49  14 
31  00, 
105  05 


295  96 
31  50 

26  "ii 



8  98 
25  09 

37  83 


3  00 
50  00 
43  1 
75  98 
52  08 


81  02 
156  25 
131  71 

137  86 
116  35 

60  48 
57  49 
74  36 
50  00 
88  54 
108  86 
1  ST 
96  97 


I 

1,168  55 
603  78 
5)1  47 
578  82 
667  25 
458  70 

844  82 

845  08 
763  10 
768  52 
707  72 
358  14 
747  I'l 

1,330  22 
565  76 i 

429  50] 

61  67 

374  90; 

1,069  62 

575  68 

402  87| 
321  12 
699  91 

688  02 ' 

669  82 1 

628  16 
3*0  68 
779  48 
529  69 
630  85 
954  12 
981  11 
486  26 
720  66 
362  75 
907  47 
673  41 
311  61 
729  16 
1X9  29 
832  80: 
869  82 
1,014  72i 
840  26 

820  09 ' 
523  60 1 
386  48 
715  89 

540  09 


4.199  65 
4,412  81 
4,010  86 
9,223  97 

3,188  25 
2.254  82 

5.695  12 
5.375  91 
2.173  62 
7,980  05 
2.509  28 
3,990  18 

4,875  27 

2,854  ji 
3.903  98 
2,433  87 
14.280  86 

3.200  05 
4.708  05 

16.513  20 
2.600  1X3 
1,408  ^7 
3.801  28 
3,176  85 
3,997  44 
1,784  64 
3,887  39 
2,915  ■".) 
2,628  73 
1,905  53 

4,437  12 

- 

4,494  90 

11,187  12 

8,951  Bl 

3,907  47 

3.711  95 

8,069  84 

4,703  87 

6,254  25 

4.923  13 

3.749  45 

4,329  63 

3.092  10 

1.755  55 

8,642  09 

1,955  75 

3.024  98 

4,344  85 

3.072  86 

3.563  66 


$      c. 

1,852  44 
8b  23 
872  77 
214  0-2 
822  82 
224  27 
404  11 


Charges  per  year  for  tuition. 


533  09 
602  96 
86  31 

660  06 


7  66 

1,029  16 
253  86 

3,152  11 
330  59 
452  02 


1,513  06 

1,195  86 

50  96 

1.523  5/, 

815  57 

112  11 

712  89 


14  661 
198  32 


962  71 


2,028  76 

527  01 

43  02 

193  16 

659  80 

974  03 

1.50  01 

41  32 

28  07 

48  79 

390  48 

636  23 

8  12 

1,925  37 

354  33 

566  38 

Free. 

Res.  ?1  ;  Co.  and  non-res.  86. 

Res.  free  ;  non-res.  $10. 

|10. 

Res.  free  ;  Co.  85  :  others  S10. 

810. 

Free. 

roe  ;  others  (26. 
Co.  free  :  others  84,  S6.  $7.50. 
Res.  1st  veiir  free  :  others  $10. 
S10. 

Free, 

Village  and  Co.  free :  others  $4.50. 

11    3    H   -'■    '"  and  adjoining  Cos.  free. 

II.  8.  I>.  free  ;  Lanark  and  Carleton  Cos. 

$5 ;  others  $10, 
Free. 
110 
Free 

Res,  tree  :  others  $10. 
Res  $9.50;  non-res.  310. 

810. 

Res  and  Co.  S10:  others  820. 
Res,  5  ;  Cn.  and  non-res.  $10. 
1  Co.  fret- :  others  $10. 
II.  B.  D.  tree  ;  others 910 
Town  $10 :  Co.  free. 
Free. 

Bud  non-res  $5. 
F.  I  $7  :  othei 
$10. 

F.  I  $5  ;  other  F's.  S10. 
Free. 
Free. 
$10. 
Free. 

11.  S   i'    bee  :  Co.  $5  ;  others$25. 
.■  .11  te«  $10 

II.  S.   I).  J*  ;  CO.  $10. 

Co.  free  :  outside  Co.  $10. 

Town,  1st  vr.  59  ;  all  others  $10. 

$10. 

Res.  $7  ;  Co.  and  others  $10. 

810. 

Town.  1st  yr.  $5:  other  yrs.  $*;  others  $10 

ID  res  Slo. 
Town  $6  ;  Co.  $10. 
F.  I  free  to  res.  ;  others  <10. 
Free. 

Free  :  outside  Co.  $7.50. 
$10. 
Free. 
Free. 

Lower  and  Mid.  Schs.  $10  :  1'pper  $35. 
$6 
$5  ;  $8. 
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High  Schools. 


59  Omemee 

60  Orangeville 

61  Oshawa  

62  Paris 

63  Parkhill.. 

64  Pembroke 

65  Penetanguishene  . . . 

66  Petrolea 

67  Picton 

68  Plantagenet 

69  Port  Arthur 

70  Port  Dover 

71  Port  Elgin 

72  Port  Hope 

73  Port  Perry 

74  Port  Rowan 

75  Prescott  

76  Richmond  Hill 

77  Rockland 

78  Sauli  Ste.  Marie  . .. 

79  Simcoe 

80  Smith's  Falls 

81  Smithville 

82  Stirling 

83  Streetsville, 

84  Svdenham 

85  Thorold 

86  Tillsonburg 

87  Toronto  Technical 


88  Trenton 

89  Uxbridge 

90  Vienna 

91  Wulkerton.... 

92  Wardsville  ... 

93  Waterdown . . . 

94  Waterford 

95  Watford 

96  Welland 

97  Weston 

98  Wiarton 

99  Williamstown 
100  Wingham 


1  Totals,  High  Schools 

2  Totals,  Collegiate  Institutes 


3  Grand  totals.  1906. 

4  Grand  totals,  1905. 


5  Increases  . 

6  Decreases. 


7  Percentages 


$   c. 

428  19 
841  25 
830  53 
718  11 
698  73 
749  47 


797  30 
867  13 
800  00 
1,363  22 
467  48 

567  70 
920  57 

*746  35 
427  99 
644 

568  44 
381  68 

1,221  34 
819  77 
744  01 
457  92 
540  06 
473  22 
614  40 
515  91 
626  75 


731  85 
*704  79 
447  73 
786  04 
437  7' 
504  0 
638  49 
674  1 
687  65 
614  51 
630  49 
674  21 


66,968  90 
60,874  13 


127,843  03 
121.638  85 

6.204  18 


10.57 


Receipts. 


$  c. 

428  19 

1,200  00 

1,714  45 

718  11 

742  62 

749  47 


1,808  07 
2,503  01 
1,174  91 


467  48 

850  00 

2,446  95 

1,308  80 

700  00 

406  73 

880  16 

1,131  68 


2,154  75 


699  50 
895  77 
1,150  00 
2,100  00 
515  38 
626  75 


794  70 

819  29 

597  73 

1,088  53 

437  77 

904  07 

1,542  40 

1,836  67 | 

1,972  46 

700  00 

630  49 

789  55 


101,363  9 
66.507  02 


167,870  99 
154,953  4? 


12,917  54 


13.8 


$   c. 

916  17 
1.600  00 
2,500  00 
3,109  00 
1,325  00 
3,864 
2,000  00 
2,600  00 
2,000  00 


2,895  98 

673  91 

1.200  00 

1,809  36 

2,100  00 

484  72 

2,250  00 

300  00 

1,700  00 

3.000  00 

1,887  60 

3,481  93 

900  00 

701  9' 

420  00 


1,400  00 

1,300  00 

33,310  00 

5,239  88 

1,200  00 

550  00 

2,100  00 

358  94 

450  00 

800  00 

600  00 

2.000  00 

700  00 

1.400  00 

2.596  74 

1,029  00 


208,891  82 
407.103  91 


615.995 
541,624  14 


74,371  59 


50.92 


$   C. 

168  00 
1,367  50 
418  50 
329  01 
933  70 


44  00 


491  50 
687  00 
296  00 


105  50 
970  44 


1,033  00 


219  00 


283  00 
203  00 
389  90 


616  50 
5.625  78 


59  00 
640  87 


787  50 
208  85 
315  50 


505  00 


648  00 
358  50 


367  60 


42,729  00 
89.338  19 


132.067  49 
128,886  50 


3,180  99 


10.91 


11  19 

846  02 
5,729  20 


648  76 

7  67 

2,895  98 

4,006  13 

2,788  32 

1.040  23 

521  91 

171 

502  20 

97  43 

415  33 

21  00 

76  02 

206  50 


13,539  55 
49  81 


877  03 
264  08 
1,345  42 
228  17 
653  20 
845  82 
746  80 

2,469  60 
460  34 
465  87 
373  86 
142  48 
611  82 
483  90 

1.562  74 

1,711  59 
482  53 

1,340  23 

819  45 

11.302  85 


115.478  61 
50.526  37 


166.004  98 
149.163  29 


1.951  74 

1.550  00 

5.854  77 

4,560  00 

11.192  68 

4.797  12 

4,865  23 

3.602  50 

4,348  81 

3.121  00 

5,371  40 

4.345  00 

4,895  98 

960  00 

9,211  50 

4.137  30 

8,202  46 

4.908  34 

3,015  14 

2,288  75 

4.7M   11 

2,990  00 

1,780  64 

1,497  25 

3,611  40 

2.405  00 

5.961  31 

4.916  66 

4,866  48 

3,540  00 

1,633  71 

1,389  50 

3,483  02 

2,410  70 

2.925  54 

2.039  50 

3.213  36 

1.450  00 

18.793  89 

3.440  00 

4.911  93 

4.147  50 

4.444  94 

3.840  00 

2.934  45 

1,490  00 

2.684  88 

2,058  25 

3.591  64 

2,085  33 

3.332  47 

2.529  00 

3.084  49 

1,800  00 

4.015  82 

2.703  98 

39,682  58 

30.458  99 

9,295  03 

3,428  26 

3,825  29 

2.690  00 

2,061  33 

1.350  00 

5.135  93 

4.000  00 

1.585  81 

1,306  50 

2.785  46 

2,100  00 

3.464  79 

2.374  39 

6,178  58 

2,876  92 

6.371  70 

3.272  74 

3,145  04 

2.274  25 

4.359  71 

2.569  49 

4,879  98 

3.000  00 

12.699  45 

1,140  00 

535,432  30 1 
674,349  92 


1,209,782  22 

1.096,266  23 


317.738  24 
398.733  07 


716.471  31 
666.547  3* 


16,841  69   113,515  99'    49,923  93 


13.72 


69  61 


*  Grant  ($50)  for  Cadet  Corps  included. 

4a  E. 


j 
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] 

HEIGH  SCHOOLS.— Continued. 
•statement. — Concluded. 

Expenditure. 

3 

o 

Charges  per  year  for  tuition. 

Buildings,  sites,  mid  all  perman- 
ent improvements. 

■0 

o 

a 

s 

3 
o 
0 

a! 

o 
o 

-C 

a 
n 
O 
m 

Ig 

Library,  scientific  apparatus, 
maps,  etc.,  typewriters,  draw- 
ing models,  and  equipment 
for  physical  education. 

School  books,  stationery,  prizes, 
fuel,  examinations,  and  other 
expenses. 

6 

■5 

I 

o 

i- 

1 

8      c. 

59 

8     e. 

5  61 
176  54 

31  71 
31  72 
105  58 
64  30 
26  10 
70  38 

8      c. 

18  .50 

130  93 

108  82 

120  26 

177  30 

161  87 

750  22 

122  05 

173  53 

18  01 

98  02 

98  88 

8      c. 

311  96 
755  03 
863  58 
773  47 
,  :•'    ! 
800  23 
701  66 
650  33 

710  '3 
556  02 
874  77 
184  51 

711  47 
98  ■  BO 
669  83 
168  50 
907  23 
106  M 
213  36 
486  46 
506  48 

217  25 
290  10 
309  91 
397  77 
508  59 
731  77 
7.130  87 

3.592  70 

127  06 
556  15 
247  56 
392  96 
514  27 
671   28 
601  64 
234  78 
1,691  37 
973  55 
703  91 

8      c. 

1 .886  07 
5.622  50 
10.573  78 
1,527  95 
3.913  31 
5,371  40 
4.895  98 
5,048  22 
6.955  95 

1.557  11 
1.780  61 

3.116  47 
5,961  31 
4,795  02 
1,633  71 
3,379  10 
2,466  f2 
1,713  36 
4,628  16 
4.911  93 
1,111  94 
1,911  83 
2.376  60 
2.591  54 

8.117  88 
2,433  20 
3.485  28 

39,682  58 

8,003  85 

1,681  69 
1,668  27 

1,586  81 
2,785  41 

2,946  91 

4,082  95 
3,145  01 
4,283  30 
4,098  95 
2,890  6b 

S      c. 

65  67 

232  27 

H.  S.  D.  free  :  others  810. 
Town  89 :  others  Sio. 

60 

61    4.772  55 
62 

618  90    F.  I  free  :  Others  S7.50. 

28   Res.  tree;  non-res.  820. 

405  50   86  :  $8  ;  810. 

63 

64 

Free. 

65  2,459  00 
U        68  16 

67  1,163  65 

68  103  91 

69  594  32 
70 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

I- rec. 

Free. 

Free. 

Kes.  $6.50  :  non-res.  810. 

Town  89  ;  Co,  free  ;  others  89. 

F.  1  free  :  others  $7.50. 

Free. 

1 

1,246  51 

48  16 

224  00 

■' 

71 

49-1  93 

72 

109  35 

98  23 
29  71 
20  75 

73  486  96 

74  10  00 

75  40  42 
76 

71   46 

40  00 

I 

103  92 

Res.  free  :  non-res.  $5. 

20  31 

12   810. 
1,500  001  Fl 
11.270  43   810. 

II.  S.  I)    and  CO.  free:  others  810. 

Res.  free ;  Co.  $5 ;  others  810. 

1.022  62    Free. 

30S  2S 
1,000  10|  85. 

216  14   Res.  "i  •''■.  $5:  oon-ree 

651  29:  Free. 

530  54   Lower  and  Middle  £chs.  S7.50  ;  Uppe 
1st  yr.  free:  2nd  89  ;  3rd  SI- 

per  term. 

1,291  18    Free. 

Kes.  |6  :  Co.  and  non-res.  $7.50. 

529  64   Free. 
467  66  S10. 

'■' 

77 

50  00 

78  597  00 

79  83  77 

80  36  65 

81  5  76 
*2 

1) 

175  23 

7s  06 
174  64 

12  25 
125  41 

j 

54  73 
24  18 
16  00 
70  89 
30  00 
3  95 
26  41 
124  05 

350  30 

S3 

.  1. 

S4      160  56 
86        74   11 

86  13  20 

87  17  74 

m    300  00 

89  112  53 

90  25  00 

91 

■  1 

i 

16  25 

9  89 

1,650  98 

332  59 
11  78 
29  63 
34  25 

r$10, 

Is  $2 

•* 

'■ 

77  s; 

25  00 

i  85 

76 

21  20 

43  48 
17  98 

ll 

92  5  10 

93  265  .50 
94 

Kes.  87.50  :  Co.  and  non-res.  $10. 
Free. 

JJ 

2  00 

.54   10 

Vii:    - 

'• 

95 

96     !S7  :s: 

1.629  63  Res.  $10;  Co.  free;  others $10. 

2,288  75    Free. 

810. 

76  41    85. 
7s  1  03   Free. 

- 197      450  13 

4  46 

142  40 

29  29 

96  11 
14  75 

1.032  00 

9,808  79 

;  810. 

50  free  :  50  not  fn 
9  free  :  38  not 

51,797  58 

7,198  24 
9,883  78 

9.313  16 
8.394  99 

70,658  63 
94.958  84 

456,706  *4 
572 

78,726  46 
101,761  31 

112.465  51 
103,515  Oh 

17,082  02 

19,548  71 

17,708  14 
23,010  99 

165,617  47 
191,876  08 

1,029,294  45 
1,004, 49N  21 

180.487  77 
91,767  99 

59  free  :  83  not  free. 
57  free  :  83  not  free. 

8,950  43 

24.796  21 

88,719  78 

2  free. 

2.516  69 

5.302  85 

26,258  61 

10.93 

1.65 

1.72 

16.09 

.  free  :  58  45  not  free. 

Cost  pei 

pupil,  enro 

led  attenda 

ice,  835.02  ; 

average  atte 

ndance,  $56. 

}3. 
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No.   ] 


1 

COLLEGIATE  INSTITUT1 

Table  I. — Attendance,  Pupils  in  the  scho< 

Pupils. 

Number  of  pupils  in— 

Number  of  pupi 
from— 

Mi 

o 

.g 

o 
c — 

a 

Collegiate  Institutes. 

a 

OS 

•a 

c 

sg 

§1 

mCQ 

o 

o 

o 

<u 

G)                  .  ji 

o 

s: 

o 

s§ 

™ 

a 

CO 

CO 

o 

CO 

£« 

sf? 

w 

u      o 

°  5  1 

X 

a 

09 

S 

■a 

a- 

5  — '£ 

s<5  1    1 

O 

> 

o 

a. 

-^  i 

pq 

a 

H 

< 

►J 

3 

D 

£ 

' 

.    63 
126 
182 
209 
166 
222 
70 
74 
104 

82 
140 
135 
235 

187 

243 

78 

no 

136 

145 

266 
317 
444 
353 
465 
14S 
184 
240 

87 
163 
191 
270 
228 
301 

90 
105 
149 

79 
132 
208 
289 
226 
289 
100 

73 
128 

44 
105 

92 
105 

95 
152 

36 
103 

95 

22 
29 
17 
50 
32 
24 
12 
8 
17 

60 
165 
170 
313 
268 
341 

86 
124 
162 

1 

84 
91 
141 

113, 

80 
116 

60      ■ 

60|.     . 

48      ■ 

2  Barrie 

3  Berlin 

4  Brantford    

6  Chatham , 

10  Gait 

136 

99 

154 

164 
159 
175 

300 
258 
329 

185 
155 
216 

191 
133 

208 

93 
89 

88 

16 
36 
33 

184 

149 
261 

96       1 

108      1 
60      ■ 

12  Guelph 

13  Hamilton 

432 
116 
259 
146 
540 
81 

426 
115 
321 
171 
520 
105 

858 
231 
580 
317 
1.060 
186 

538 
132 
356 
199 
617 
120 

417 
174 
311 
165 
691 
63 

299 
35 
241 
125 
264 
93 

142 
22 
28 
27 

105 
25 

709 
108 

96!     § 

761     E 

491 

196          981    1 

16  Lindsav 

844 
73 

106 
120 
144 
463 
209 
89 
170 

157 
192 
156 
386 
263 
109 
182 

263 
312 
300 
849 
472 
198 
352 

172 
192 
190 
568 
2»9 
133 
270 

154 

225 
21! 
669 
234 
150 
278 

77 
62 
63 
137 
17S 
29 
52 

32 
25 
26 
43 
60 
19 
22 

123 
236 
164 
742 
275 
120 

133 

90     K 

154 
72        ! 

20  Niagara  Falls 

21  Orillia 

22  Ottawa  

23  Owen  Sound 

24  Perth 

25  Peterborough 

301 ,         48        1 

144        142        I 

85|       120  .     1 

26  Renfrew 

124 

103 

174 
102 

298 
205 

168 
113 

194 
133 

88 
56 

16 
16 

28  St.  Catharines 

134 
113 

218 

188 
165 
261 

322 
278 
479 

197 
189 
290 

226 
130 
368 

66 

111 
80 

30 
37 
31 

211        101 
13~">          70 

29  St.  Mary's 

30  St  Thomas » 

363 

116  .     . 

130 
112 
176 
96 
375 
246 

202 
121 
182 
101 
464 
267 

332 
233 

358 
197 
S39 
513 

221 
154 

227 
112 
546 
330 

222 
119 
217 
112 
507 
333 

92 

85 

105 

75 

250 

132 

18 
29 
36 
10 
82 
48 

253 
95 

75        - 
1  26 

32  Seaforth  

33  Stratford  

27S1         68       I 
110         85       1 

830           9  .    - 

496         14 

34  Strathrov 

35  Toronto  (Harbord) 

37          "        (Jarvis) 

317 
169 
79 
82 
123 
161 

325 

157 
118 
105 
229 
207 

642 
326 
197 
187 
352 
368 

388 
191 
118 
123 
219 
'-'27 

425 

221 
156 
107 
270 
25S 

157 
82 
32 
67 
63 
73 

60 
23 
9 
13 
19 
37 

622         15 
200          44      ft 
63        100       1 

102           -  > 
281         69   1 
222        138     !  i 

38  Toronto  Junction 

39  Vankleek  Hill 

40  Whitbv 

Totals 

7,238 

8,315 

15.553 

9,729 

9.796 

4.371 

1,386 

11.155    3.709!  1 
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AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

and  in 

the  various 

subjects,  etc. 

• 

Occupation  of  Parents. 

Number  of  pupil 

i  in  the 

various  subjects. 

-i 

CO 

3 
O 

5 

3 

« 

•a 

c 
e 

3 

V. 

3 

t->' 

£' 

O 

B. 

s 
a 

O 

o. 

u 

.11 

■2 

00 

*-' 

o 

g 

o 

to 

u 

2 

e 

I 

0 

o 

h 

3 

p 
s 

E 

b£ 

"< 

SO* 

a 

o 

8 
2 

I 

"3 
s 

a 

a 

.3 

o 
o 

a 

M 

3 

"£• 

o 

S 

aj 

| 
"5 

u 

— 
O 

2 
0 
a 

"Si 

3 

w 

3 

— 
i 

3 

M 
3 

= 

3 
- 

3 

s 

X 

r. 

= 
3 

3 
< 

n 

> 

■3 

en 

= 

- 
■z 

0 

-. 

J3 

z. 

1 
cp 

9 

3 

d 

5 

- 

i 

16 

85 

10 

19 

15 

130 

145 

143 

123 

140 

02 

39 

39 

123 

114 

2 

72 

B7 

23 

60 

16 

8 

261 

262 

264 

253 

129 

29 

29 

238 

144 

-    3 

Ho 

35 

51 

73 

37 

36 

308 

317 

317 

301 

306 

47 

2 

J 

182 

230 

4 

156 

101 

43 

103 

24 

|7 

411 

424 

424 

277 

277 

124 

17 

17 

325 

320 

5 

87 

74 

33 

100 

41 

18 

323 

350 

350 

323 

350 

67 

3 

12 

303 

226 

6 

126 

120 

51 

HX 

80 

441 

465 

465 

314 

344 

126 

6 

6 

357 

165 

7 

27 

55 

16 

25 

14 

11 

136 

117 

147 

136 

140 

35 

3 

3 

101 

100 

8 

54 

72 

9 

30 

12, 

7 

170 

178 

178 

178 

178 

* 

8 

176 

73 

9 

7li 

71 

19 

27 

42 

11 

227 

240 

240 

196 

240 

107 

7 

7 

109 

5f> 

60 

12 

140 

18 

20 

284 

292 

292 

84 

209 

- 

5 

232 

191 

11 

32 

102 

22 

70 

26 

6 

221 

250 

250 

245 

245 

231 

in 

"io 

207 

132 

12 

122 

54 

30 

92 

10 

21 

296 

329 

329 

131 

100 

88 

88      33 

208 

208 

13 

264 

104 

89 

305 

12 

84 

716 

822 

822 

716 

745 

307 

70 

417 

461 

[4 

57 

106 

18 

41 

2 

7 

215 

229 

229 

210 

225 

54 

11 

"6 

173 

152 

196 

79 

103 

131 

36 

35 

525 

567 

568 

275 

243 

119 

5 

5 

409 

400 

16 

122 

76 

23 

38 

24 

34 

30< 

317 

317 

241 

195 

121 

3 

7 

288 

241 

17 

311 

191 

124 

329 

62 

43 

955 

1.015 

1,010 

955 

983 

264 

16 

-1 

811 

691 

2(1 

100 

13 

24 

17 

12 

164 

186 

186 

85 

61 

120 

7 

7 

161 

93 

19 

45 

125 

29 

32 

12 

20 

231 

259 

259 

139 

149 

93 

19 

* 

171 

197 

10 

64 

51 

22 

81 

92 

2 

287 

309 

30'J 

287 

3«9 

84 

16 

16 

243 

225 

21 

87 

76 

36 

69 

32 

223 

285 

277 

253 

267 

71 

12 

11 

252 

252 

!2 

450 

35 

124 

92 

61 

87 

780 

841 

829 

595 

54a 

83 

11 

11 

594 

654 

a 

126 

127 

51 

84 

46 

38 

400 

liil 

461 

350 

392 

180 

29 

33 

355 

340 

!4 

25 

72 

13 

30 

38 

14 

186 

196 

196 

194 

44 

3 

2 

136 

!5 

99 

44 

40 

130 

6 

33 

330 

352 

352 

274 

293 

74 

14 

9 

352 

278 

!6 

8S 

101 

8 

58 

26 

17 

285 

298 

282 

298 

104 

10 

10 

282 

194 

>7 

26 

80 

9 

24 

28 

38 

195 

205 

205 

195 

205 

72 

10 

10 

197 

159 

is 

102 

50 

25 

47 

39 

59 

292 

322 

322 

322 

256 

72 

6 

6 

292 

226 

•    29 

37 

120 

25 

31 

45 

14 

259 

270 

270 

101 

112 

121 

23 

21 

186 

168 

SO 

148 

116 

17 

123 

47 

28 

448 

47'.) 

479 

448 

479 

111 

16 

16 

448 

868 

!1 

105 

64 

31 

105 

24 

3 

324 

330 

330 

217 

202 

98 

'.i 

4 

197 

222 

(2 

29 

121 

21 

33 

15 

7 

202 

202 

200 

149 

190 

85 

10 

10 

115 

119 

13 

121 

76 

33 

95 

4 

29 

322 

31* 

848 

322 

358 

121 

16 

5 

73 

217 

!4 

40 

89 

24 

35 

9 

193 

197 

197 

193 

196 

84 

6 

6 

117 

143 

(5 

280 

168 

182 

209 

822 

839 

889 

766 

.540 

323 

7 

7 

766 

666 

16 

29S 

12 

54 

119 

14 

16 

411 

513 

513 

360 

340 

100 

10 

333 

465 

17 

290 

20 

110 

1  ! 

85 

12 

582 

636 

036 

298 

623 

152 

7 

"5 

410 

■   18 

102 

44 

SI 

105 

14 

30 

312 

323 

323 

312 

323 

314 

6       8 

211 

251 

19 

42 

117. 

13 

3 

13 

9 

188 

197 

194 

160 

190 

6        5 

L20 

10 

29 

2* 

32 

24 

183 

188 

183 

100 

137 

80 

3 

1 

150 

107 

I  11 

131 

33 

32 

112 

22 

22 

298 

334 

336 

168 

168 

58 

5 

5 

11  , 

227 

12 



100 

96 

29 

60 

50 

34 

331 

346 

340 

258 

346 

128 

15 

15 

207 

258 

• 

4.743 

3,291 

1,663 

3,504 

1,205 

1,117 

14,173 

15,260 

15,233 

11,807 

12,350 

4,826 

541 

4S1 

11.292 

10,812 

- 

- 
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COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES 
Table  I. — Attendance,  Pupils  in  the  schools 


Collegiiitr  Institutes. 


Number  of  pupils  in  the  various  subjects. — Continued. 


■£  a 


be 

< 


1  Aylmer 

2  Barrie 

3  Berlin 

4  Brantford 

5  Brockville 

6  Chatham 

7  Clinton 

8  Cobourg 

9  Collingwood 

10  Gait 

11  Goderieh 

12  Guelph 

13  Hamilton 

14  Ingersoll 

15  Kingston 

16  Lindsay   

17  London 

18  Morrisburg 

19  Napanee 

20  Niagara  Falls 

21  Orillia 

22  Ottawa  

23  Owen  Sound 

24  Perth 

25  Peterborough 

26  Renfrew 

27  Ridgetown  

28  St.  Catharines 

29  St.  Mary's 

30  St.  Thomas 

31  Sarnia 

32  Seaforth 

33  Stratford 

34  Strathrov 

35  Toionto  (Hurbord) 

36  "        (Jameson) 

37  "        (Jarvis)   ... 

38  Toronto  Junction  . . 

39  VankleekHill 

40  Whitby 

41  Windsor 

42  Woodstock 


Totals . 


129 
243 
309 
386 
296 
111 
136 
176 
227 
284 
222 
290 
715 
217 
511 
305 
955 
165 
231 
287 
269 
792 
400 
186 
330 
282 
197 
292 
257 
448 
314 
202 
322 
191 
S20 
411 
570 
311 
188 
177 
31? 
331 


11,136 


139 
258 
214 
374 
291 
344 
145 
141 
204 
234 
191 
285 
817 
191 
483 
282 
988 
180 
226 
309 
242 
774 
412 
194 
274 
298 
166 
300 
262 
350 
267 
182 
318 
193 
818 
494 
637 
324 
18S 
1S1 
229 
323 


13,732 


137 
189 
213 
238 
190 
229 
110 
124 
169 
156 
157 
183 
815 
141 
158 
237 
614 
157 
151 
243 
119 
492 
412 
112 
274 
298 
166 
218 
262 
262 
158 
147 
318 
138 
813 
496 
637 
156 
120 
118 
155 
318 


10,803 


21 
24 
10 

8 
15 
10 
27 
33 
106 
19 
14 
23 
65 
25 
27 
22 
18 
54 
48 
15 
20 
16 
16 
27 
28 
31 
14 
28 
36 

9 
81 
32 
70 
19 

8 

8 
16 
31 


1,168 


114 
114 

71 
335 
212 
197 

40 

66 
103 
187 
115 
235 
544 
152 
142 
162 
844 
129 
169 
160 
181 
758 
295 
124 
186 
133 

62 
151 
187 
127 
142 

99 
141 
129 
756 
466 
587 
147 
100 

66 
175 
231 


11 
19' 

190 
81 
441 
34 1 
12 
6 
19 
78 
56 
86 

191 

5 

23 

2'6 

151 
24 
38 
21 
36 

110 
32 
20 
26 
32 
15 
52 
18 
42 
23 
62 
97 
IS 

365 

181 

18S 
33 
20 
8 
32 
40 


9,331    2,565 


127 
179 
167 
329 
269 
277 
90 
112 
174 
161 
120 
244 
673 
127 
180 
184 
839 
151 
201 
189 
208 
651 
305 
153 
314 
122 
145 
142 
258 
212 
180 
198 
257 
156 
674 
428 
546 
213 
150 
114 
163 
220 


11 

15 
S 
3 
3 
5 

21 

81 1 

! 

4 
5 
20 1 
9 
3 
9 

13, 
6 
5 
70 
32 
40 
9 
10 
5 


65' 
176; 
184 

233 
154i 

179 
78 

6. 
101 
12V 
132 
156 

75 

S3 

84 

4 

762 

74 
152 
247 
199 
441 
179 
136 
179 

11 
120: 

66 
217 
175 

81 
112 

48, 
107, 
270 
317 
23^ 
131 
140 
109, 
6 
144 


65 
176 
184 
233 
154 
179 


101 
128 
132 
156 
465 

83 

84 
131 
762 

74 
152 
247 
199 
461 
179 
136 
179 

67 
120 

66 
177 
175 

112 

48 

io: 

270 
317 
26S 
131 

140 
109 


10.602 


531 


6,502 
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AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.— Gmtinued. 

and  in  the  various  subjects,  etc. — Continued. 


Number  of  pupils  in  the  various  subjects. — Concluded. 


Special  Courses. 


>. 

w 

o 

u 

s 

</J 

a 

- 

S 

c 

o 

a 

a 

w 

V) 

J- 

S 

» 

> 

'7 

— 

>. 

c 

A 

CO 

:- 

< 

^- 

tl 


l 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2J 
■24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


40 

41 
42 


1621 
67 
157 
222 
119 
167 
62 
36 
177 
68 
78 


5,689 


64 

100 

■v 

2:;s 

255 

4 

96 

200 

4 

1ST 

336 

2 

11(1 

260 

2 

227 

842 

3 

75 

115 

■ 

58 

i. 

113 

198 

2 

■>:, 

2  It'. 

1 

141 

199 

C. 

153 

258 

5 

304 

243 

35 

81 

177 

/ 

87 

1S7 

3 

172 

212 

685 

727 

15 

96 

157 

l'Jl 

249 

5 

87 

276 

2 

111) 

237 

g 

L46 

57(1 

4 

185 

398 

18 

54 

193 

60 

200 

81 

171 

2 

69 

166 

6 

92 

93 

185 

275 

130 

165 

249 



187 

22'2 
S3 
190 
6 12 
412 
450 
194 

180 

177 

231 


10,567 


10 


326 


79 
120 
152 
229 
160 
236 

55 

73 
106 
136 

91 
146 
417 
105 
170 
152 
652 

58 

52 
193 
175 
47S 
221 

85 
22s 
114 

88 
162 

96 
21 
170 
119 
196 

"( 
507 
217 
253 
104 

80 
100 
189 
128 


7,422 


79 

1  55 

16 

27 

16 

51 

139 

65 

IS) 

12 

- 

121 

121 

77 

39 

48 

35 

40 

40 

in., 

51 

29 

117 

62 

99 

7,. 

60 

146 

59 

59 

231 

40 

15 

81 

33 

13 

170 

lis 

61 

158 

is 

1- 

457 

22  1 

65 

56 

23 

25 

161 

5.S 

35 

221 

131 

76 

175 

53 

64 

145 

70 

ss 

221 

35 

35 

136 

95 

50 

114 

39 

4 

88 

38 

31 

98 

98 

59 

125 

45 

9 

217 

129 

72 

170 

lis 

61 

85 

25 

127 

84 

75 

100 

19 

40 

52 

217 

213 

88 

53 

53 

100 

16 

40 

100 

43 

256 

108 

63 

146 

54 

51 

6,079 

2,486 

1,806 

158 

231 

212 

147 

168 

77 

43 

172 

91 

69 

149 

231 

83 

81 

152 

592 

63 

179 

155 

164 

145 

201 

135 


109 
32 

145 
193 

si 

109 
60 

lie, 

507 
240 
248 
71 
130 
107 
227 
102 


79 

215 
326 


441 
148 

163  . 

280 

2,2 
320 
701  . 
227 
302 
305 
791 
90 
222 
225  . 

SIS    . 

198  . 

352 
V98 
197 
292 

479 
302 

225 

809 
47.J 
572 

'is6 
107 
332 
315 


12,448 


40 

121 
15 


6 
61 
48 
224 
21 
40 


71 
47 
51 
98 

21 
72 
61 
16 


58 
16 


112 
51 


1,681 


lis 
115 


in 


241 

70 


209 


71 


10 


115 


sC 
1,133 


99 
112 


44 

212 
79 


279 


72 


102 


88 


1,087 


30 


46 
55 

50 

152 


55  . 
55  . 

8''  . 

-s 
120  . 

37  . 

36  . 

72  . 
119 
101  . 

'» 
32  . 

(.7  . 
42  . 
170 

"36  ; 

91  . 
54  . 
35 

19-2  . 
SO 
36  , 

35 
54  . 
32  . 
54 
35  . 
28  . 

"50  . 
41 
20 


221 
6 


592 


32 


33 


38 


30 
45 


1,000 
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COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES 


11.     Table  I.— Attendance,  Pupils  in  the  schools 


High  Schools. 


1  Alexandria 

2  Almonte 

3  Arnprior 

4  Arthur 

5  Athens  

6  Aurora 

7  Beamsville 

8  Belleville 

9  Bowmanville 

10  Bradford    

11  Brampton    

12  Brighton    

13  Caledonia    

14  Campbfcllford 

15  Carleton  Place    

l(i  Cayuga   

17  Cheslev    

18  Colboriie    

19  Cornwall    

20  Deseronto 

21  Dundas  

22  Dunnville    

23  Dutton    

24  East  Toronto    

25  Elora    

26  Essex     

27  Fergus  

28  Forest 

29  Fort  William     

30  Gananoque 

31  Georgetown   

32  Glencoe 

33  Gravenhurst 

34  Grimsby 

35  Hagersville 

30  Harriston 

37  Hawkesbury 

38  Iroquois    

39  Kemptville    

40  Kenora  

41  Kincardine    

42  Leamington    

43  Listowel    

44  Lucan 

45  Madoc   

46  Markham 

47  Meaford 

48  Midland    

49  Mitchell 

50  Mount  Forest   

U  Newburgh    

52  Newcastle   

53  Newmarket  

54  Niagara  

55  Niagara  Falls  South. 

56  North  Bay  

57  Norwood 


Pupils. 


71 
51 
63 
67 
79 
47 
19 

110 
48 
65 

102 
29 
4' 
95 
68 
41 
65 
39 

158 
35 
72 
52 
74 
73 
32 
50 
58 
62 
39 
58 
70 
56 
40 
46 
55 
51 
36 
7o 
90 
36 
91 
60 
95 
85 
42 
115 
69 
4' 
65 
57 
72 
28 
66 
23 
35 
42 


85 
61 
87 
75 

111 
57 
36 

113 
87 
68 
88 
46 
73 


50 
70 

34 

155 
64 
67 
76 

12 
55 
51 
67 
74 
69 
50 
89 
91 
53 
53 
51 
63 
50 
36 
87 

136 
42 

107 
93 
94 
75 
51 

130 

108 
71 
40 
68 
79 
38 
58 
26 
49 
5S 
85 


156 

112 

150 

142 

190 

104 

55 

223 

135 

133 

190 

75 

120 

184 

145 

91 

135 

73 

313 

99 

139 

1 

201 

128 

83 

117 

132 

131 

89 

147 

161 

109 

93 

100 

US 

101 

72 

162 

226 

78 

198 

153 

189 

160 

93 

245 

177 

118 

105 

125 

151 

66 

124 

49 

84 

100 

168 


90 
73 
88 
86 

125 
61 
30 

132 
83 
84 

115 
46 
84 
98 
95 
57 
85 
45 

199 
58 
84 
80 

127 
76 
48 
73 
85 
81 
40 
9, 

105 
69 
52 
52 
80 
61 
37 

106 

143 
45 

127 
92 

119 

108 
50 

145 

108 
54 
68 
83 

101 
36 
76 
28 
40 
62 
97 


Number  of  pupils 
in— 


Number  of  pupils 
from— 


E8 

- 

a-S 

fs 

V™ 

W 

a> 

■-5-C 

*^ 

■-.   10 

~ 

lis 

38 

58 

48 

106 

40 

81 

50 

101 

80 

64 

34 

26 

29 

159 

48 

71 

50 

76 

57 

in 

52 

52 

18 

70 

39 

125 

51 

75 

56 

57 

26 

75 

48 

38 

35 

208 

77 

61 

30 

96 

43 

84 

35 

.54 

107 

93 

24 

41 

32 

57 

36 

74 

45 

76 

44 

66 

19 

93 

41 

109 

41 

66 

41 

62 

27 

79 

21 

73 

40 

54 

33 

47 

18 

111 

43 

121 

75 

59 

IS 

108 

72 

89 

56 

101 

60 

84 

41 

46 

39 

1'Ji 

94 

97 

65 

-  O 

35 

63 

42 

73 

4> 

42 


113 


133 
70 

115 
77 
69 
47 
55 

178 
76 
48 
78 
29 
39 

121 

111 
32 
80 
32 

153 
70 
88 
77 
65 
82 
40 
49 
66 
56 
88 

108 
53 
31 
92 
35 
54 
52 
37 
55 
SO 
75 

104 
77 

169 
51 
46 
20 
81 
92 
59 
74 
34| 
35 
70 
36 
36 
93 
50 


14 
30 
15 
64 
114 
50 


41 
57 
82 

105 
46 
61 
54 
23 
59 
34 
39 

132 
17 
51 
42 

122 
43 
42 
68 
63 
75 
1 
29 
65 
73 
1 
27 
64 
21 
32 
91 
71 
3 
93 
57 
1 

105 
47 

199 
SO 
24 
46 
16 

111 
31: 
47 
13 
4S 
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AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


and  in  the  various  subjects,  etc. — Continued. 


Occupations  of  Parents. 


< 


Number  of  Pupils  in  the  various  subjects. 


-j 

■2 


>. 

o 

o 

a 

a 

= 

s 

A 

03 

U 

o 

pq 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

: 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

la 

14 
15 
16 
17 

u 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

i*. 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53        24 

54 

55 

56 

57 


102 
45 
32 
68 

124 
34 
21 
32 
59 
86 
90 
29 
78 
79 
37 
44 
44 
27 
98 
28 
39 
3 
99 
29 
31 
57 
60 
56 
1 
38 
6' 
63 
16 
- 

45 
33 
21 
96 

185 

ioo 

68 
-J 
86 
30 

14 
82 
12 
14 
51 

100 

32 

42 

17 

2d        22 

2d 

18        107 


13 
lfi 

33 

31 

16 

5 

si 
16 
12 
25 
13 
12 
24 
31 
16 
24 
11 
si 
20 
13 
33 
22 
3' 
14 
37 
32 
13 
2.1 
34 
16 
13 
12 
10 
27 
22 
31 
29 
30 
19 
42 
23 
53 
21 
18 
32 
27 
7' 
32 
27 
15 


16 

31 
•J  7 
21 
16 
26 
16 
69 
31 
8 
20 
8 

10 
25 
47 
11 
25 
4 
43 
2s 
51 
82 
39 
39 
8 
s 
111 

13 

85 
82 

is 

s 

27 
16 

7 
is 

H 
I'.' 

7 

16 
28 
13 

22 
21 
11 

20 
18 
12 

18 

18 

I 

21 
6 

l- 
22 


8 

1 
15 

9 

5 
14 
II 
21 

1 


156 

108 
117 
131 
1K4 
!'^ 
55 
213 
121 
133 
166 
70 
70 
172 

i:;s 

67 

7.'. 

73 

285 

94 

139 

120 

161 

127 

56 

93 

71 

120 

85 

131 

154 

si 

87 

100 

115 

S4 

64 

12r> 

191 

78 

189 
145 
161 
84 
85 
211 
162 
115 
105 
121 

151 

66 

SI) 

r.i 
84 
94 
168 


156 
112 
150 
142 
190 
104 

56 
223 
132 
188 
182 

75 
110 
184 
146 

132 

73 

305 

98 
139 
125 
201 
128 

82 
109 
131 
130 

89 
117 
158 
108 

s 
100 
118 

92 

71 
162 
226 

78 
198 

186 

15'. 

■215 

176 

11(1 
105 
125 
151 
66 
121 
49 
si 
100 
ld8 


156 
112 
150 
112 
190 
104 

213 
132 
133 
182 
75 
110 

145 
89 
182 

73 
305 

9S 
139 
125 
201 
128 

82 
109 
131 
131 

39 
147 
15s 
108 

87 
100 
lis 

92 
72 
162 

226 
78 

155 

186 

152 

93 

215 

176 

117 

105 

125 

151 

66 

124 

49 

84 

100 

16* 


15S 

156 

108 

'     112 

145 

149 

53 

78 

125 

90 

98 

98 

33 

22 

126 

131 

130 

1X3 

133 

166 

182 

52 

67 

107 

112 

136 

184 

92 

66 

-• 

- 

75 

78 

73 

285 

305 

9-; 

99 

135 

77 

123 

161 

201 

127 

128 

til 

82 

'.15 

102 

117 

117 

123 

129 

85 

85 

134 

147 

154 

15| 

76 

108 

70 

92 

100 

100 

73 

116 

SI 

92 

53 

51 

150 

160 

196 

221' 

77 

7f 

79 

111 

153 

153 

161 

is. 

137 

152 

- 

85 

214 

245 

162 

169 

110 

Hi 

105 

105 

73 

125 

151 

151 

66 

66 

121 

124 

37 

49 

68 

SI 

KH 

94 

168 

168 

38 
39 
44 
50 
120 
40 
20 
22 
59 
57 
52 
is 
39 
59 
38 
31 

206 

49 
135 
34 
117 
28 
39 
37 
45 

19 
54 

45 
41 
27 
21 
42 
:is 
23 
19 
105 
19 
78 
75 
77 
N 
56 

125 
.-i, 
45 
42 
52 
79 
24 
44 
15 
16 
25 
55 


3 

3 

0 

4 

4 

6 

- 

6 

10 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

40 

U 

7 

i 

12 

s 

6 

5 

3 

4 

4 

5 

1 

7 

9 

;; 

3 

3 

3 

29 

"<5 

I 

'.' 
2:; 

l 
12 

8 


15 


108 

112 

112 

175 

9S 

55 

101 

117 

110 

166 

67 

107 

176 

136 

■• 

123 

• 

117 

109 

161 

127 

70 

93 

71 

123 

81 

108 

154 

81 

100 

105 
82 
59 
150 
196 
59 
141 
129 
158 
137 
- 

162 
108 
99 
121 
151 
66 
104 
49 
68 
69 
168 


lis 
78 

111 
si 

133 

104 
33 

71 

76 

114 

52 

70 
125 

75 
64 
75 
:;s 

3(15 
73 
96 
97 
51 

117 
51 
57 
71 
72 
66 

112 

II  Hi 
7s 
70 
77 

105 

61 
56 

125 
86 

59 

133 
s'.i 

101 

102 
46 

214 
97 

108 
72 
23 

151 
35 
80 
34 
68 
75 

135 
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High  Schools. 


COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES 


II.     Table  I. — Attendance,  Pupils  in  the  schools, 


Number  of  Pupils  in  the  various  subjects — Continued. 


>> 

GJ 

>. 

s 

if 

O 

A 

p 

o 

G 

o 

M 

t* 

~ 

o 

H 

fc 

1  Alexandria 

2  Almonte 

3  Arnprior 

4  Arthur 

5  Athens 

6  Aurora  

7  Beamsville 

8  Belleville 

9  Bowmanville 

10  Bradford 

11  Brampton 

12  Brighton 

13  Caledonia 

14  Campbellford 

15  Carleton  Place 

16  Cavuga 

17  Chesley 

18  Colborne 

19  Cornwall 

20  Deseronto 

21  Dundas 

22  Dunnville 

23  Button 

24  East  Toronto 

25  Elora 

26  Essex 

27  Fergus 

28  Forest  

29  Fort  William 

30  Gananoque  

31  Georgetown 

32  Glencoe 

33  Gravenhurst 

34  Grimsby 

35  Hagersville 

36  Harriston 

37  Hawkesbury 

38  Iroquois 

39  Kemptville 

40  Kenora 

41  Kincardine 

42  Leamington 

43  Listowel 

44  Lucan  

45  Madoc 

46  Markham 

47  Meaford 

48  Midland 

49  Mitchell 

50  Mount  Forest 

51  Newburgh 

52  Newcastle 

53  Newmarket 

54  Niagara  

55  Niagara  Falls,  South 

56  North  Bay 

57  Norwood 


155 

108 

120 

131 

184 

98 

55 

131 

121 

133 

166 

68 

70 

176 

82 

88 

75 

73 

285 

94 

138 

121 

161 

127 

55 

93 

119 

76 

85 

141 

154 

81 

88 

100 

115 

92 

64 

125 

196 

77 

117 

144 

160 

84 

85 

214 

162 

108 

105 

121 

151 

66 

80 

49 

84 

94 

168 


155 

74 

155 

112 

94 

6 

46 

1 49 

76 

4 

56 

1"42 

142 

4 

33 

189 

189 

9 

82 

104 

104 

6 

56 

55 

55 

10 

223 

101 

6 

66 

1 30 

100 

9 

68 

130 

133 

68 

180 

132 

15 

120 

75 

42 

5 

28 

112 

112 

6 

72 

180 

180 

7 

124 

in 

141 

8 

84 

91 

91 

6 

32 

130 

130 

9 

128 

73 

73 

32 

271 

195 

12 

180 

98 

98 

57 

130 

98 

79 

119 

76 

5 

52 

201 

201 

40 

57 

128 

128 

10 

106 

82 

53 

10 

46 

108 

85 

9 

46 

131 

131 

5 

82 

131 

88 

8 

81 

88 

88 

4 

79 

120 

120 

13 

94 

158 

168 

5 

27 

108 

108 

10 

31 

88 

88 

67 

100 

58 

38 

118 

102 

3 

58 

97 

97 

13 

52 

71 

43 

5 

64 

162 

103 

8 

80 

220 

220 

32 

128 

78 

78 

1 

39 

151 

151 

9 

97 

152 

114 

8 

65 

1 85 

185 

25 

149 

152 

152 

28 

99 

85 

56 

8 

30 

245 

245 

31 

215 

157 

157 

15 

69 

110 

110 

o 

67 

105 

80 

45 

124 

124 

3 

39 

150 

150 

50 

66 

66 

11 

108 

109 

92 

VJ 

34 

17 

84 

45 

54 

94 

94 

6 

78 

166 

124 

42 

155 
88 

122 
90 

178 
91 
14 
78 
72 
75 

148 
51 

105 

173 
88 
67 

128 
53 

119 
62 
82 
95 

170 

110 
79 
72 

106 

108 
76 
74 

113 
56 
62 
31 
77 
73 
45 

120 

193 
44 

136 
75 

184 

139 
S3 

237 

137 
66 
65 

117 
84 
24 
72 
32 
58 
73 

115 


118 
95 

116 
81 
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AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 

and  in  the  various  subjects,  etc.  —  Continue/!. 


Number  of  Pupils  in  the  various  subjects—  Continue/!. 
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COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES 
II.     Table  I. — Attendance,  Pupils  in  the  schools 
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AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

and  in  the  various  subjects,  etc. — Continued. 


Occupation  of  Parents. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the 
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76  Richmond  Hill 

50 

77  Rockland 

78  Sault  Ste.  Marie  

3 

2 

153 
93 
115 

50 
32 
21 
80 

78 
112 

153 

79  Simcoe  

95 

80  Smith's  Falls  

115 

81  Smithville    

50 

82  Stirling 

32 

83  Streetsville 

21 

84  Sydenham 

80 

85  Thorold 

78 

87  Toronto  Technical 

112 

88  Trenton 

13 
25 

49 

80 
10 
2 

28 
13 

116 
85 
21 

111 
26 

103 
75 

151 

144 
90 

100 
79 

129 

2 
4 

39 
96 
26 
58 

37 

90  Vienna 

96 
26 

91  Walkerton 

57 

92  Wardsville 

33 

93  Waterdown 

2 
1 

3 

4 
1 

107 
2 
114 
152 
54 
7'' 
80 
87 

57 

94  Waterford  

64 

95  Watford 

114 

96  Welland 

152 

97  Weston 

50 

98  Wiarton 

72 

99  Williamstown 

80 

100  Wingham 

87 

1  Totals,  High  Schools 

2  Totals,  Collegiate  Institutes 

12,153 
14,136 

12,598 
13,732 

10.869 
10.803 

776 
1,168 

7,245 
9,334 

1,028 

2,565 

9.160 
10,602 

147 
531 

5.762 
6.502 

7.423 
7.0S4 

4  Grand  totals,  1905 

26,289 
25,455 

26,330 
23,847 

21,072 
22,123 

1.944 
1.913 

16.579 
16,430 

3,593 
3.366 

19,762 
19.409 

678 
603 

12.264 
10.473 

14.507 
13.569 

834 

2.483 

451 

31 

149 

227 

353 

75 

1.791 

938 

89.44 

89.58 

73,73 

6.61 

56.41 

12.22 

67.23 

2.31 

41.72 

49  36 
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AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.— Continued. 

and  in  tbe  various  subjects,  etc. — Concluded. 


Number  of  Pupils 

in  the  various  subjects.— Concluded. 

Special  Courses. 

Chemistry. 
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35 

48 

69 

72 

48 

100 

133 

65 

70 

57 

45 

136 

55 

46 

29 

24 

15 

170 

130 

76 

48 

53 

40 

59 

28 

98 

228 

126 

138 

27 

77 

30 

45 

33 

114 

92 

60 

56 

98 

106 

84 
57 
168 
158 
84 
77 
150 
48 
174 
138 
65 
70 
69 
89 
122 
81 
74 
49 
98 
52 
171 
170 
131 
79 
71 
44 
121 
7v 
155 
213 
137 
143 
35 
100 
43 
107 
103 
164 
220 
95 
56 
98 
130 

2 
6 
4 

8 

119 

10 

2 
6 

6 
3 

9 

7 

6 
9 

32 
26 
88 

131 
80 
96 
76 
48 
89 
59 
65 
58 
12 
40 
85 
60 
51 
44 
46 
52 

122 
90 
84 
31 
29 
2I> 
62 
62 
64 

405 
;,7 
42 
12 
74 
33 
50 
32 
94 
54 
40 
50 
65 
31 

76 

26 

88 
92 
7? 
60 
79 
48 
89 
59 
65 
70 
29 
40 
K5 
65 
26 
52 
70 
66 

121 
90 
84 
50 
29 
24 
62 
62 
64 

405 
84 
42 
L8 
40 
33 
50 
32 

58 

93 
40 
72 
65 
31 

32 

32 

80 

32 

23 

12 
76 

59 

60 

123 
65 
79 
96 

7c; 

48 
113 
84 
65 
90 
39 
40 
61 
66 
60 
54 
70 
66 
151 
90 
H4 
.50 
29 
39 
62 
62 
108 
270 
34 
93 
26 
57 
33 
.50 
59 
94 
150 
40 
72 
65 
79 

61 

39 
88 

3<> 

40 
38 
65 

15 

62 

21 
30 

10 

57 
22 
12 

63 

64 

65 

40 

19 

"J5 

48 

15 

15 

"35 

30 

6,0 

66 

67 

15 

70 

68 

69 

35 

18 

32 

17 

70 

71 

72 

64 

64 

73 

114 

19 

19 

74 

'"35 

' '  '26 
5 

75 

35 

27 

76 

77 

78 

61 
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3 
40 
29 
35 
26 

79 

60 

SO 

81 

82 

"i2 

'""i3 

29 
9 

29 

83 

84 

85 

62 

'•io5 
29 

25 

' '   276 

11 

28 

37 
45 
15 
29 

86 

87 



L52 

10 

405 
29 

299 

270 

88 

sx 

90 

5 
18 

16 

91 

'"» 

36 

m 

93 

45 
33 
45 
45 
10 
40 
18 
18 

94 

95 

15 

96 

97 

1 

5 

98 

99 

100 

1 
2 

7,910 
5,689 

11.300 
10,567 

420 
826 

6,677 

7,422 

6.610 
6,079 

1,611 
2,486 

1,323 
1,806 

7,159 
6,505 

2,316 
12.44S 

B62 

1,681  

36 
1,188 

299 
1,087 

3,088 
2,865 

356 
1.000 

3 
4 

18,599 
12,418 

21,867 
21,901 

746 
89 

14,099 
14,474 

12,689 

13.152 

4.097 

3.129 
3,345 

13,664 
13.641 

14,764 
14,705 

2..543 
2,928 

1,169    1,386 
1,286    1.550 

5,453 
4,858 

1.356 
489 

S 

1,186 

34 

657 

23 

59 

595 

,SG7 

6 

375 

463 

460      216 

117          1 64 

7 

46.27 

74.4 

2.54 

47.97 

48.17 

13.91     10.64 

46.49 

50.23 

8  65 

3as       171 

1,855 

4.61 
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No.    12 


COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES  AND 
III.— Table  K  — 


Collegiate  Institutes. 


Equipment. 


o  a 


> 


1  Aylmer 

2  Barrie   

3  Berlin 

4  Brantford 

5  Brockville 

6  Chatham 

7  Clinton  

8  Cobourg   

9  Collingwood 

10  Gait 

11  Goderich 

12  Guelph 

13  Hamilton 

14  Ingersoll 

15  Kingston   

16  Lindsay 

17  London 

18  Morrisburg   

19  Napanee 

20  Niagara  Falls 

21  Orillia 

22  Ottawa 

23  Owen  Sound 

24  Perth 

25  Peterborough 

26  Renfrew  

27  Ridgetown   

28  St.  Catharines   

29  St.  Mary's 

30  St.  Thomas 

31  Sarnia   

32  Seaforth   

33  Stratford 

34  Strathroy 

35  Toronto  (Harbord) 

36  Toronto  (Jameson) 

37  Toronto  (Jar vis)  .. 

38  Toronto  Junction. 

39  Vankleek  Hill  .... 

40  Whitby 

41  Windsor  

42  Woodstock 

Totals 


20 


661 

620 

775 

731 

850 

811 

651 

893 

715 

1,000 

722 

1,033 

1,063 

697 

808 

1,461 

972 

689 

949 

827 

642 

1,403 

1,439 

868 

725 

614 

703 

631 

744 

1,031 

694 

760 

1,041 

958 

1,389 

1,797 

1,396 

1,087 

617 

631 

1,074 

1,103 

38.275 


180 
1,055 
215 
112 
500 
125 
480 
150 
367 
270 
285 
90 
180 
600 
250 
560 
207 
245 
315 
270 
1,226 
225 


265 
150 
180 
270 
140 
660 
315 
180 
450 
180 


30 


270 
180 


967 
855 

12.999 


$ 

689 

750 

1,394 

894 

1,241 

1,564 

765 

843 

647 

1,213 

554 

1,271 

1,848 

767 

633 

1,186 

2,869 

1,265 

937 

739 

697 

1.847 

1,935 

821 

1,026 

779 

1,209 

918 

699 

1,205 

926 

829 

1.210 

895 

2,578 

2.527 

2,014 

924 

736 

592 

982 

1,523 

48,911 


140 
136 
115 
108 
191 
153 
128 
146 

96 

67 

71 
164 
209 
121 

64 
149 
173 
157 
122 
112 
113 
292 
129 
155 
159 

70 
143 
135 
120 
110 
127 
125 
220 
116 
175 
155 
176 
112 

46 
115 
130 

51 


20 
12 
25 

4 
25 

9 
43 
17 
20 
25 
70 
150 
20 
10 
25 
12 
48 
18 
25 
18 
12 
15 
26 
28 
28 
15 
38 
32 
13 
10 
39 
15 


$ 

680 
1.730 
1,000 
1,000 


700 
3,000 
1,200 
1,200 
2,500 
2.500 


S5 
90 
496 
117 


129 
63 

160 
62 

174 

235 


* 

909 

811 

231 

600 

1.26 

* 

540 

980 

188 

800 

251 

1,063 

126 

1.800 

278 

285 

3,000 

25 

560 


267 


900 
900 
700 
1.323 
1,380 
600 


380 
4.000 
5.000 
3,500 


3,000 

850 

3,000 

1,000 


90 

70 

S4 

374 

168 

65 

116 

104 

700 

790 

180 


236 

209 

200 
ISO 


5,596        1.006      51,657        S.960 


500 


500 
20 
25 


30 


175 
200 

25 
100 

60 
700 
150 


35 
500 


25 
100 


9 

600 

25 


300 
80 


4.411 


♦Gymnasium  is  part  of  main  building. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS.— Continual. 
Miscellaneous  Information. 


Religious  and  other  Exercises 

Destination  of  Pupils. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.   12 


COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES  AND 
III.— Table  K.— 


High  Schools. 
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Equipment. 
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1  Alexandria 

2  Almonte 

3  Arnprior 

4  Arthur  

5  Athens 

6  Aurora 

7  Beamsville 

8  Belleville  

9  Bowmanville  

10  Bradford 

11  Brampton 

12  Brighton 

13  Caledonia 

14  Campbellford 

15  Carleton  Place 

16  Cayuga   

17  Cheslev 

18  Colborne 

19  Cornwall 

20  Deseronto 

21  Dundas  

22  Dunnville 

23  DuttOll 

24  East  Toronto 

25  Elora   

26  Essex   

27  Fergus 

28  Forest 

29  Fort  William 

30  Gananoque  

31  Georgetown 

32  Glencoe 

33  Gravenhurst  

34  Grimsby    

35  Hagersville 

36  Harriston 

37  Hawkesbury 

38  Iroquois 

39  Kempt ville   

40  Kenora 

41  Kincardine  

42  Leamington 

43  Listowel    

44  Lucan  

45  Madoc   

46  Markham  

47  Meaford 

48  Midland   

49  Mitchell   

50  Mount  Forest 

51  Newburgh 

52  Newcastle 

53  Newmarket 

54  Niagara 

55  Niagara  Falls,  South 

56  North  Bay 

57  Norwood 

58  Oakville  

59  Omemee   

60  Orangeville  
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626 
266 
429 
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208 
341 
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621 
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352 
302 
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345 
248 
451 
497 
269 
230 
177 
286 

15 
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o 
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95 


455 
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145 
65 


530 


90 
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90 


213 

100 

95 

360 
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453 
488 
345 
678 
477 
459 
332 
570 
527 
370 
643 
19 
494 
554 
354 
376 
342 
381 
652 
413 
630 
618 
474 
296 
314 
429 
317 
443 
286 
579 
457 
532 
391 
269 
545 
357 
248 
1,231 
425 
476 
744 
399 
518 
592 
6861 
916| 
564 
731 
522 
599 
381 
326 
582 
156 
356 
325 
337 
282 
144 
.569 


85 
78 
89 
38 
69 
69 
70 
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42 
49 
66 
42 
33 
34 
65 
23 
49 

11 
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8 
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30 
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79 
94 
57 

114 
76 
90 
5 
29 
54 
26 
25 

142 
68 
53 
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91 
55 
73 
90 
55 
81 
25 
64 
43 
85 
52 
74 
66 
41 
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250 


1.250 


566 


3.50 
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39 
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239 
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10 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS.— Continued. 
Miscellaneous  Information. — Continued. 


Religious  and  other  Exercises. 

Destination  of  Pupils. 
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1 
3 

17 

71 

1 
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?0 

■>■/ 

13 

?3 

i 

i 

f, 

?4 

2 
5 

1 
2 
3 

9 

75 

1 
1 

1 

15 

■If. 

i 
i 

7 
4 
3 
13 
Hi 
5 
■ 

6 
5 
8 
2 
6 
5 
3 

28 
4 
7 
8 
2 

13 
5 
8 

10 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 

9 
4 
6 
15 

1 
11 

10 

8 

28 

n 

19 

44 

sn 

1 
1 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

3 

15 

11 

1 
6 

1 

1 
1 

14 

1 

6 

1 
2 

li 

] 
1 

7 

M 

3 
13 
4 
2 
9 
6 

8 

2 

3 
2 
B 
5 

4 
3 
2 

4 

3 

7 
1 
4 
2 

1 
8 
6 
2 

8 

4 

1 

1 

ft 

M 

1 

18 

.17 

1 

1 

15 

M 

1 

i 

2 
8 

1 

2 
5 
3 
2 

5 

3'1 

1 

i 

5 
;: 
5 
1 

In 
1 

22 
7 
■J 
1 

fi 

1 
2 

10 

40 

14 

41 

1 

i 

ii 

6 
21 
9 
8 
IS 
19 
3 
4 

Hi 
13 
2 
ii 
2 

? 

f 

1 

1 

1 

11 

?(> 

44 

i 

14 

4ft 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

4fi 

3 

7 

47 

i 

1? 

48 

1 

?5 

49 

1 
1 

i 
i 

Ifi 

50 

1 

1 
1 

5 

51 

51 

1 

(', 

1 

i 
i 

1 

?? 

M 

4 

V? 

.V. 

1 
1 

7 

B 
lb 

2 
12 

21 

1 

is 

57 

i 
i 

i 
i 

ft 

58 

1 

3 

2 

15 

M 

<> 

•.) 

1 

4 

17 
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COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES  AND 
III.— Table  K.— 


0) 

eg 

3 
O 

A 

o 
o 

A 
o 

g 
5 

u 

o 
a 

a 
o 

M 

n 

5 
o 
u 

60 

o. 

o> 

t. 
o 

=5 

o 

X! 

a 

3 

•a 

as 

O 

« 

'3 

p 

u 

01 

•a 

3 
3 

W 

O 
O 

.3 
O 

Equipment. 

High  Schools. 

c3 
u 
A 

O 

a) 

3 

"3 
> 

0) 

Q. 

o 
o 

3 

"3 
> 

B9 

3 
a! 

Q. 

a. 

as 
o 
03 

3 
01 

C9 

00 

o 

0) 

3 

"3 

> 

sd 

0) 

a 
o 

n 

as 

a. 

a 
S 

OB 

X* 

05 

A 

CJ 

o 

S 

"2 
> 

• 

60 

'S 
09 

•a 

O 

<*- 

"a> 
■c 
o 
£ 
o 

a! 
> 

ho 

a 
■3 

3 

"3 
o 

3 

8 

a 

as 
3^ 

0s 

"sS 
o  a. 

CJ'3 

£  5- 

> 

s" 

3 

1 

3 

a 
>> 

be 
o 

a 

D. 
3 

o- 

0J 

o 
a> 
3 
OS 
> 

6 

a" 

3 

OS 
3 
CT 
OS 

a" 

3 
O 
OQ 

3 

O 

09 
_3 

"3 
> 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
S 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

s 

B 
B 
B 
B 

S 

S&B 

B 

3 
4 
3 

% 
10 
2^ 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1% 

ti 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

] 
1 

1 
1 

8 

280 
386 
344 
294 
300 
407 
708 
145 
358 
400 
242 
565 
287 
110 
287 
189 
250 
271 
397 
578 
130 
218 
242 
374 
273 
281 
520 
570 
349 
477 
366 
224 
229 
404 
345 
238 
280 
320 
34 
125 

8 

200 
142 
350 

250 

90 

450 

180 
100 

350 

120 
65 

110 

90 

180 

680 
155 

15 
180 

100 
50 

8 

447 
673 
514 
568 
552 
622 
689 

50 
487 
437 
404 
747 
457 
193 
370 
316 

76 
306 
781 
495 
337 
315 
254 
340 
493 
503 
6.77S 
400 
320 
243 
541 
191 
334 
422 
420 
60'i 
459 
302 
361 
365 

8 

108 
108 
120 
94 
61 
44 
118 
17 
102 
50 
48 
96 
46 
40 
112 
54 

8 

14 
9 
3 

15 

22 
5 

45 

8 

3 

220 

8 

5 

63  Parkhill 

44 

25 

25 

66  Petrolea 

50 

67  Picton 

68  Plantagenet    

69  Port  Arthur  

15 
20 
30 

8 

8 

6 

18 

35 

72  Port  Hope 

200 

73  Port  Perry 

200 

28 

10 

76  Richmond  Hill 

29 
3 

15 

78  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

35 

140 
67 
40 
42 
71 
37 

142 
84 
44 
76 
84 

105 
54 
22 
58 
94 

110 
32 

105 
53 

101 
12 

18 

29 
5 

79  Simcoe 

5 
% 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

50 

80  Smith's  Falls 

81  Smithville 



82  Stirling 

10 
3 

83  Streetsville    

25 

f 
i 

k 

2 

SK 

3 

2 

1 

a 

2 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

23 

85  Thorold 

3 
2 

594 

7 

4 

10 

3 

35 

15 

87  Toronto  Technical 

11 

120 
30 

88  Trenton  

89  Uxbridge 

90  Vienna      

6 
7 

91  Walkerton    

s 

92  Wardsville 

93  Wnterdown 

94  Waterford    . 

95  Watford    

47 

96  Welland    . 

15 

98  Wiarton 

99  Williamstown 

10 

100  Wingham 

1  Totals  High  Schools    . 

43 
20 

834.043 
38,275 

| 

$  7,472 
12,999 

$51,030 
4S.941 

S  6,636 
5.596 

81,838' 

1,006 

1 

8  4,216 
51,657 

8  1,691 
8,960 

81.250 

4  411 

3  Grand  Totals  1906 

63 

61 

872,318' 
59,206 

$20,471 

17,490 

$99,971 
95,599 

$12,232 
12,120 

32.844 
2.561 

855,873 
53.541 

$10,651 
10,839, 

$5,661 

4  Grand  Totals  1905. . . 

5,459 

2 

813,112 

82,983 

$4,372 

8112 

8283 

$2,332 

sissj 

$202 

44.36 

1 1 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 
Miscellaneous  Information. — Concha  l>  d. 


Religious  and  other  Exercises. 


Destination  of  Pupils. 


o 
0 

ra 

•o 

9 
H 

'C 
O 

3 
03 

be 

= 

Is 

•§2 

g 

co 

a 

5' 

E 

A 

"i 

■c 
0 
c 
o 
s. 
o 

o 
o 

CO 

Schools  closed  with  prayer. 

d 

3 

s 

'33 

3 
O 

o 

CO 

03 

a> 

■r. 
o 

fa 

9 

■s. 
09 

o 

5 
B 
o 

q 
| 

0 

- 

Number  who  entered   mercantile 
life. 

Number  who  became  occupied  with 
agriculture. 

Number  who  entered    the    profes- 
sions of  law,   medicine,  and  the 

church. 

Numbei  who  became  teachers, 

Number  who  entered  any  other  pro- 
fession. 

Number  who  left  for  other  occupa- 
tions. 

61 

1 
1 

19 
19 
8 
18 

10 
6 

3 
1 
6 

4 
3 

21 

7 

1 
1 
1 

6 

61 

l 
l 
1 

7 

63 

6 

64 

4 

12 

Mi 

r,t; 

1 

1 
1 

1 

l- 

10 

1 

5 

13 
14 
5 
2 
111 
29 
3 
2 

3 

14 

67 

68 

1 

60 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
7 

12 
6 
4 
4 

1 
7 
5 
3 
7 
1 
1 
5 
16 

2 

2 

I 
2 

1 

1 

9 

70 

1 

1 
] 

1 

71 

1 

IS 

7? 

22 

73 

9 

7 

74 

1 

12 

75 

» 

1 
1 

2 
6 
12 
3 

r. 
5 

13 

76 

1 

1 
1 

22 

77 

1 
2 

78 

l 
1 
1 
1 

4 
11 
20 
2 
5 
2 

13 
21 
'i 
3 
7 
5 
5 
3 
12 
13 
15 
2 

10 

9 
16 

5 
8 

7 
10 

4 
10 

17 

79 

1 

1 

6 
• 
7 
1 
8 
1 

1 
3 
1 
14 
6 
2 
2 

11 

80 

19 

81 

1 

1 
1 

14 

8? 

1 

83 

1 
1 

3 

10 

84 

I 
1 

1 

1 

11 

8S 

3 

3 
3 

7 

86 

24 

87 

1 
1 

l 
1 
l 

329 

88 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

Hi 
t 
8 
4 

12 
4 

it; 

15 

3 

- 
3 

5 
2 

1 
2 

11 

M 

1 
1 

9 

40 

5 

91 

18 

<t? 

90 

M 

1 
3 

5 
4 
2 

5 

1 
1 

5 

94 

12 

95 

l 
l 
1 
l 

6 

% 

4 

30 

97 

1 

1 
2 

10 

9* 

3 

1 

3 

99 

J 

ion 

l 

2 

22 

96 
41 

6 
3 

29 

15 

58 
SI 

989 
1,240 

2. 229 
1,949 

171 
308 

189 
252 

825 
695 

218 
319 

1,480 
1,455 

3 
4 

55 

137 
135 

9 

II 
13 

89 
97 

77'.) 

391 

4UI 

1,5211 

537 
457 

2,935 
2,900 

,r> 

2 

2 

- 

l 

215 

80 

35 

6 

8 

80 

13 

: 

40.1 

96.4 

6.3 

3(1.9 

£ 

JT 

211.56 

9.28 

4.66 

18.11 

6,4 

34.98 
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Table  L. — Protestant  Separate  Schools. 


No.  9  Cam- 
bridge . 

1 

$    c. 

46  97 

13  63 

460  00 

No.  1 
North 
Tilbury. 

"3  o> 
a  c* 

o> 

Penetan- 
guishene, 
Town. 

ED 

13 
o 
H 

Number  of  Schools 

Receipts : 
Balances  from  1905 

1 

$    c 
12  75 
16  80 
93  43 

1 

$     c. 
282  32 

11  07 
306  25 

60  00 

1 

$     c. 

40  82 

15  70 

458  20 

4  92 

1 

$    c. 

118  60 

107  50 

2,675  00 

4  50 

5 

$    c. 
501  46 

Government  grants 

164  70 

Municipal  grants  &  assessments 

3,992  88 
69  42 

Totals 

122  98 

520  60 

659  64 

519  64 

2,905  60 

4,728  46 

Expenditure  : 
Teachers'  salaries 

110  00 

225  00 

281  43 
131  50 

430  47 

1,828  66 
266  75 

2,875  56 

School  sites  and  buildings    . 

398  25 

Libraries,  maps,  apparatus,  etc. 
Other  expenses 

12  25 

231  85 

126  01 

81  35 

781  09 

1,232  55 

Totals 

122  25 

456  85 

538  94 

511  82 

2,876  50 

4,506  36 

Balances  on  hand 

73 

63  75 

120  70 

7  82 

29  10 

222  10 

Teachers  : 

1 

3 

2  11;  2  III 

Male 

$700  00 
Female 

$400  00 

1 

Female  

1 
Temp. 

$200  00 

1 
III 

$275  00 

1 
III 

$350  00 

1 
II 

$375  00 

7' 

Certificates 

Salaries 

3  II  ;   4  III ; 

1  Temp. 
Av.  male 

$700  00 
At.  female 

$343  00 

Pupils  ; 

Total  number  attending 

Boys 

16 
9 

7 

4 

2 
5 
5 
1 
3 

8 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 

26 
15 
11 

14 
3 

7 
7 

27 
18 
9 
17 
2 
7 
2 
7 
9 

233 

125 

108 

140 

57 

46 

56 

25 

49 

310 

172 

Girls 

138 

Average  attendance 

181 

No.  in  1st  Reader,  Part  I 

"       1st        "       Part  II  ... . 
"       2nd      "        

66 
67 
71 

3rd       "        

2l 

39 

"       4th       "        

1 

5 

67 

"       5th  or  High  S  Reader 

Art  

16 
9 

16 
9 
9 
3 
3 
3 

16 

8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
3 
1 
2 
2 
8 
8 

26 
16 

27 
18 

233 

233 

233 

233 

176 

176 

49 

93 

56 

102 

310 

"       Geography. . . . 

282 

"       Music 

257 

"       Literature 

16 

26 

9 

5 

9 

26 

26 

26 

27 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 

293 

"       Composition 

237 

"       Grammar 

207 

"       Physiology  &  Hygiene 
'*       Nature  Study 

74 
123 
100 

152 

34 

49 

49 

Brick,  frame  or  log  school  house 

Log. 

Log. 

Brick. 

Brick . 

Brick. 

3  Brick  ;  2  Log. 

Number  of  maps 

5 

9 

5 

12 

9 

40 

Number  of  globes            

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
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Table  M. — Report  on  Kindergartens 


Municipality. 

No.  of 
Kindergartens, 

No.  of  Teachers. 

Directors. 

Assistants. 

Average  Salary 
Director. 

Average  Salary 
Assistant. 

No.  of  Pupils 
attending. 

11 

mi  a 

03    0J 
i-  -— 

>   « 
< 

Cities  : 

Brantford 

5 
3 
l 

14 
4 

17 

17 
3 
1 
3 

45 

1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

11 
8 
2 

L6 
4 

33 

31 

6 

2 

4 

12] 

2 

6 
2 

6 

2 
1 

5 
3 

1 

14 

4 

17 

is 

3 

1 

3 

46 

1 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

6 
5 

1 
2 

16 

13 

3 

1 

1 

75 

1 
1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

350 
442 
350 
423 
314 
456 
451 
433 
450 
383 
512 

350 

395 
350 
37.") 
400 
475 
375 

325 
323 
315 
376 
350 
350 
417 
350 
300 

$ 

227 

300 

IrO 

275 

351 
300 
317 
300 
200 
337 

150 
100 

160 

300 
300 

489 
359 
117 

1,348 
L92 

1.47(1 

1,353 

288 

81 

330 

6,190 

62 
250 
103 
81 
87 
50 

84 
87 

350 
86 
69 
93 
56 

309 
63 
86 

172 

Chatham 

Guelph 

149 
36 

Hamilton   

520 

Kingston 

137 

London    

501 

Ottawa 

570 

Peterborough 

St.  Catharines 

Stratford 

Toronto 

103 

18 

102 

2,138 

Towns  : 
Avlmer 

35 

Berlin 

186 

Cobourg 

27 

Collingwood 

Dundas   

19 
49 

Gait 

32 

Hespeler 

35 

Ingersoll 

31 

Listowel 

32 

Owen  Sound 

Picton 

Preston    

130 
32 
38 

Simcoe 

26 

Tillsonburg 

•)•) 

Toronto  Junction  . . 
Waterloo 

128 
52 

Welland 

19 

Totals 

139 

273 

141 

132 

444 

316 

14,160 

5,339 

Tablk   N. — KeI'OKT  OS"    Nli. Ill    Sc  HOOL8. 


-0 

_ 

-o 

-■C 

%  _ 

_ 

4* 

•5  g 

Municipality. 

fc-o 

_ 
9 

OS 

0>~3 
ox,  C 

33 
4> 

11 

3 

2i 

fc 

H 

Plh 

< 

8t.  Catharines 

1 
ID 

_ 

16 

882 

■> 

370 

Totals 

11 

18 

898 

372 
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Table  0. — Report  on  Truancy. 


Cities. 

No.  of  children  other- 
wise employed  dur- 
ing school  hours. 

No.  of  cases  of  truan- 
cy reported  to  the 
Truant  Officer. 

No.  of  notices  sent  by 
Truant    Officer    to 
parents    or   guard- 
ians. 

No.     of    complaints 
made  before  Police 
Magistrates  or 
J.P's. 

72 

_o 

'-fed 

O 

a  ■ 

o 

o 

o 

© 

No.   of  children  not 
attending    any 
school. 

Belleville 

85 
14 

127 
12 

127 
42 
49 

299 
40 

613 
75 
33 

545 

28 

6 

3 

2 
16 

15 
10 

13 

39 

20 

1 

15 
8 
69 
15 
500 
26 
84 
15 
27 
67 
50 
24 
88 
7 
70 

80 

2 

15 

1 

5 

1 

13 

39 

2 

3 

12 

18 

3 

19 

12 

24 

18 

3 

11 

8 

7 

12 

4 

15 

2 

14 

22 

1 
3 
1 

6 
11 

2 
1 

Chatham 

Guelph 

3 

Hamilton 

46 
2 
2 

11 

3 

127 

Kingston 

Niagara  Falls 

9 
10 

2 

132 

Ottawa 

Peterborough 

St.  Catharines 

1 

5 

4 

3 

8 

Stratford 

Toronto  

95 

19 

16 

Windsor 

2 

2 

Towns . 
Almonte  

Arnprior 

1 

1 

Barrie 

Berlin . 

10 
3 
3 

Bowmanville  . . 

Brampton 

Brockville 

1 

Chesley 

4 

1 

Collingwood 

2 

18 

5 

19 

77 

24 

18 

7 

8 

8 

8 

12 

6 

15 

4 

14 

56 

10 

Copper  Cliff 

3 

2 

Cornwall  . . 

Dundas 

2 
2 
5 
2 
2 

2 

2 

Durham 

Essex. . 

Forest 

Gait 

1 

1 

2 

Gravenhurst . . 

Hespeler 

Huntsville. 

Ingersoll 

Kenora 

2 

4 

4 

1 

Kincardine  . . 

1 

2 

Ljstowel 

2 

Little  Current 

2 
30 
1 
6 
3 
1 
5 
13 

Mattawa 

30 

3 
10 
2 
5 
3 
13 

30 

Milton 

1 

1 

Mitchell 

1 
2 

10 

2 

5 
5 

Orillia 

1 

14 

18 
2 

1 
2 

Palmerston 
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Table  0. — Report  on  Truancy. — Concluded. 


Towns.  —  Continued. 

No.  of  children  other- 
wise employed  dur- 
ing school  hours. 

No.  of  cases  of  truan- 
cy  reported  to  the 
Truant  Officer. 

No.  of  notices  sent  by 
Truant    Officer    to 
parents    or    guard- 
ians. 

No.     of     complaints 
made  before  Police 
Magistrates  or 
J.P's. 

to 

3 
.S 
JJ 

3 

"o 

6 

55 

No.   of  children  not 
attending  any 
school. 

Paris 

6 

4 

65 

6 

5 

6 
1 

15 

14 

4 

Parkhill 

1 

Petrolea 

7 
3 

Port  Arthur 

Port  Hope 

Prescott  . .                                     

2 

12 
5 

Preston  

1 

St.  Mary's 

8 

7 
15 

2 

5 

1 

1 
12 
30 

5 

..... 

4 

4 

4 

Smith's  Falls 

1 

Steel  ton 

5 

10 

Thorold 

1 

13 

13 

Wiillaceburg 

Hi 

a 

Welland 

3 

Villages. 

1 

l 

8 
16 

1 

Ayr ... 

Bayfield 

5 

12 
85 
6 
1 
23 
2 
i 

Blyth 

1 

Caledonia 

23 

2 
9 

1 

14 

2 

."> 

5 

10 



Colborne 

Delhi  

Drayton 

Dutton 

1  1 

10 

Elora  

2 

s 

Exeter 

5 

1 

Georgetown  

2              1(1 

10 

(ilcrnoe 

2 
6 

4 

Markdale 

6 
10 

1 
4 
20 
2 
5 

Marmora 

Merntton 



Milverton  ...                                 

4 

4 

4 

New  1  lamburg 

20 

1 
6 

Norwood  

1 

Oil  Springs 

I'm ni  Edward 

15            15 

4 

4 

Purl  Rowan 

2 

5 

Port  Stanley 

Shelburne 

2 

1 
2 

Btreetsville 

Tnr:i    

2 

Thamesville  

1                1 

Thc.lford 

3 

Tilburv 

15 

7 
3 
2 

Watford 

3 

2 

Winchester 

2 

1 

Totals 

246 

3,014 

1,806 

121 

45 

372 
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Table  P. — General 


A  General  Statistical  Abstract,  exhibiting  the  comparative  state  and  progress  of  Education  in 

also  Normal  College  and  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  from  the  year 


No. 

Subjects  compared. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1882. 

1 

1,620,851 

495,756 

104 

3 

4,490 

171 

4,768 

7,968 

800 
433,256 

21,406 

463,430 
1,371,594 

835,770 

2,207,364 
141,812 

31,360 

2,380,536 
5,476 
2,626 
2,850 

1,926,922 

2 

School  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen   years,  up  to   1884  (and  five  to 
twenty-one  subsequently) 

447,726 

102 

3 

4,261 

161 

4,527 

5,696 

800 
382,719 

18,924 

408,139 
$1,093,516 

$379,672 

$1,473,188 
$94,820 

$19,190 

$1,587,198 
4,890 
2,849 
2,041 

494,804 

104 

4 

4,955 

185 

5,248 

9,229 

900 

465,908 

24,952 

500,989 
2,038,099 

1,035,390 

3,073,489 
211,607 

51,417 

3,336,513 

6,468 
3,020 
3,448 

483,817 

3 
4 
5 

High  Schools  (including  Collegiate  Institutes) 
Normal  College  and  Normal  and  Model  Schools 
Total  Public  Schools  in  operation 

104 

6 

5,013 

6 

7 
8 

Total  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools 

Grand  total  of  all  schools  in  operation 

Total  pupils  attending  High  Schools  (includ- 
ing Collegiate  Institutes) 

190 
5,313 

12,348 

9 

10 
11 

Total  students  and  pupils  attending  Normal 

College,  Normal  and  Model  Schools 

Total  pupils  attending  Public  Schools 

Total  pupils  attending  Roman  Catholic  Sepa- 

1,059 

445,364 

26,148 

12 
13 

Grand  total  students  and    pupils  attending 
High,   Public,  Separate  Schools,  Normal 
College,  and  Normal  and  Model  Schools.. 

Total  amount  paid  for  the  salaries  of  Public 
and  Separate  School  Teachers 

484,919 
2,144,448 

14 

Total  amount  paid  for  the  erection  and  repairs 
of  Public  and  Separate  School  Houses, 
and  for  libraries,   apparatus,  books,  fuel, 

882,526 

15 

Grand   total    paid   for   Public    and   Separate 
School  Teachers'  salaries,  the  erection  and 
repairs  to  School  houses,  and  for  libraries, 

3,026,974 

16 
17 

Total   amount    paid   for    High    School    (and 
Collegiate  Institute)  Teachers'  salaries  . . . 

Total  amount  paid  for  erection  and  repair  of 
High   School    (and  Collegiate   Institute) 
houses,    maps,    apparatus,    prizes,    fuel, 

253,864 
89,857 

18 

Grand  total  paid  for  educational  purposes  as 

3,370,695 

19 

90 

Total  Public  and  Separate  School  Teachers. . . 
Total  Male  Teachers 

6,857 
3,062 

°1 

3,795 
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Statistical  Abstract. 


Ontario,  as  connected  with  Public,  Separate  and  High  Schools  (including  Collegiate  Institutes), 
1867  to  1906,  compiled  from  Returns  in  the  Education  Department. 


No. 

1887. 

1892. 

1897. 

1902. 

1905. 

1906. 

1 

2,114,321 

2,167,938 

2 

611,212 

595,238 

590,055 

584,512 

578,032 

595,257 

3 

112 

128 

130 

134 

140 

142 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

5 

5,277 

5,577 

5,574 

5,671 

5,793 

5,797 

6 

229 

312 

340 

391 

428 

4  43 

7 

5,624 

6,023 

6,051 

6,204 

6,369 

6,390 

8 

17,459 

22,837 

24,390 

24,472 

28,661 

29,392 

9 

1,204 

1,270 

1,492 

1,709 

1,499 

1,526 

10 

462,839 

448,204 

441,157 

420,094 

410,270 

413,290 

11 

30,373 

37,466 

41,620 

45,964 

49,324 

50,760 

12 

511,875 

509,777 

508,659 

492,239 

489,754 

494,968 

13 

2,458,540 

2,752,628 

2,886,061 

3,198,132 

3,669,230 

3,880,548 

14 

1,283,565 

1,301,289 

1,329,609 

1,627,028 

2,492,006 

2,522,658 

15 

3,742,105 

4,053,917 

4,215,670 

4,825,160 

6,161,236 

6,403,206 

16 

327,452 

470,828 

532,837 

547,402 

666,547 

716,471 

17 

168,160 

215,871 

183,139 

222,278 

337,951 

312,823 

18 

4,237,717 

4.740,616 

4,931,646 

5,594,840 

7,165,734 

7,432,500 

19 

7,594 

8,480 

9,128 

9,631 

9,926 

10,053 

20 

2,718 

2,770 

2,784 

2,311 

1 ,967 

1,881 

21 

4,876 

5,710 

6,344 

7,320 

7,959 

8,172 
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FINANCIAI 

1 

a> 

3 

0Q 

a 
i— i 

"3 

>- 

£> 

S 

a 

m 

a 
a 

o 
s- 

a 

5 

Receipts. 

Name  of  Institute. 

4^ 

a 

a- 

qj  a 
>  ?? 

a, 

m 

93 

u 

0) 

Z 
>— i 

<5 

1  Algoma 

2  Brant 

1 

107 

150 
122 

77 
158 

36 

92 
120 
175 

60 
114 
150 

94 
106 

31 

64 
105 

29 
123 

95 
123 
136 
140 

48 

90 
141 
128 
124 
210 
100 

83 
143 

86 

72 
102 
105 

70 

41 
140 
150 

73 

77 
100 

40 

70 

98 

162 

$    c. 

$    c. 

$    c. 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

25  00 

3  Bruce,  East 

4  Bruce,  West 

5  Carleton 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

18  75 

6  Duff erin ■ 

9  00 
23  00 

9  Elgin 

10  Essex,  North 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

12  Frontenac 

20  75 

14  Grenville 

15  Grey,  East 

16  Grey,  South 

17  Grey,  West 

18*Haliburton 

16  00 
12  50 

19  Haldimand 

20  Halton 

21  Hastings,  North 

22  Hastings,  South 

23  Huron  East 

24  Huron,  West 

11   75 
24  50 
34  00 
23  50 

25  Kent,  East 

26  Kent,  West 

28  Lambton  West  . . 

30  Leeds,  No.  1  (West) 

31  Leeds,  No.  2   

16  50 

9  25 
13  00 

33  Lincoln  . 

34  Manitoulin 

35  Middlesex,  East 

36  Middlesex,  West 

37  Muskoka 

85  00 
100  00 

25  50 
53  50 

38  Nipissing . . 

10  25 

20  75 

39  Norfolk 

60  00 
25  00 

41  Ontario   North 

18  25 

42  Ontario,  South 

25  00 

43  Oxford 

25  00 
10  50 

44  Parry  Sound,  West 

45  Parry    Sound,    East,    and    N. 

46  Peel 

25  00 
25  00 

47  Perth 

25  00 

SI  00 

*  Statement  for  19 

05  ;  Go 

vernment  gra 

nt  paid  in  19( 

)6. 

2190? 
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TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

STATEMENT,    1906. 


Receipts. — Continued. 


3  ~ 

C3    o 


u  5 


o 


Expenditure. 


o 

&  . 

C   6i> 

•3  « 


P-. 


si  <D 

a 

O    GD 

III 


5  H 

o  » 
H 


St 


18  00 

96  33 
83  47 

204  75 

86  36 

3  95 

71  39 
37  05 

215  90 
82  81 

97  98 
55  70 

34  56 

72  68 
50  78 

L96  00 

127  64 
22  14 

221  11 
77  38 
43  15 

173  48 
29  (SO 

133  04 
39  43 
64  88 
70  65 
in  '.it; 

109  45 

108  57 

57  40 
15  08 

116  17 

58  80 
20  28 

111  49 
85  10 

5  25 
54  52 

126  96 
82  :>7 

117  05 
93  74 

35  91 

6  01 
62  16 

248  60 


$  c. 

18  00 
146  33 
108  47 
273  50 
136  36 

62  95 
144  39 

87  05 
215  90 
157  si 

193  73 
105  70 

84  56 
122  68 
100  78 
261  00 
190  04 

72  14 
271  11 
127  38 

93  15 
223  48 

79  60 

194  79 
113  93 
148  88 
14  1  15 
141  96 

175  95 
167  82 
120  40 

65  08 

166  17 
83  60 

155  78 
289  99 
110  10 

65  50 
160  27 

176  96 
L25  82 

167  05 
143  74 

71  11 

66  01 
87  16 

379  60 


$    c. 


6  00 

19  45 
26  86 

20  77 
9  35 

7  50 

8  63 
13  55 


6  61 
66  60 

3  95 
18  28 

I  26 

7  75 
5  84 

38  40 

5  00 

6  45 
9  75 

7  85 

12  50 
9  30 

29  68 

6  00 
.')  14 

39  08 

28  4:. 

13  90 

30  57 
12  65 

4  75 

7  6!) 

8  44 
62  15 

31  21 
7  05 
7  50 

il  lo 
11  45 

5  si 
5  75 

7  75 

8  50 

3  70 
25  00 

29  07 


1  95 

28  00 
17  50 
85  30 

31  05 
20  60 
33  10 
85  45 

2  10 

43  90 
100  25 

30  85 

10  00 

43  00 

46  00 

36  75 

21  72 

29  71 

12  40 

61  00 

31  00 
75  65 

8  00 

L2  86 

is  60 

:;:;  40 
18  39 

37  00 
40  15 

23  00 

41  20 

69  00 

60 

93  00 
49  26 

27  00 

30  50 
33  75 
22  25 

34  00 
46  80 
40  00 
29  50 

1  30 

60  95 

10  00 

42  10 

20  50 
162  70 

9  75 
8  00 
3  00 

17  60 

17  40 
59  00 

18  50 

83  55 

38  15 

34  19 

15  00 

57  45 

52  75 

287  05 

7  96 

78  50 
64  96 

139  17 
94  80 
53  50 

108  88 
44  40 
10  00 
49  61 

1  12  60 

39  70 

40  00 
30  97 
20  15 

97  64 
114  05 

13  00 
19  30 
61  66 
26  24 
4!)  50 
49  45 
93  88 
75  00 

98  74 
ss  33 
55  15 
78  40 

111  12 
74  90 
34  25 
59  94 
is  11 

124  75 

193  91 
34  40 
32  90 

103  49 
59  95 
89  36 
43  90 

99  39 
23  50 

3  70 

77  75 

316  12 


10  05 
67  83 

43  51 
134  33 

41  56 
9  45 

36  51 

42  65 
206  90 
108  20 

81  13 
66  00 

44  56 
01  71 
so  63 

163  36 
75  99 
59  14 

251  si 

65  73 

66  91 

17:;  98 

30  15 

100  91 

38  93 

50  14 

55  82 
86  51 
07  55 

56  70 

45  50 

30  83 
106  23 

66  L6 

31  03 
96  08 
75  70 

32  60 
56  7s 

117  01 
36  46 

12:;  15 
44  35 
47  91 

52  31 

9  41 
63  48 
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09 
-fia 

3 

"■*^ 

-J2 

a 

h- 1 

"o 

Eh 

<z> 

X 

a 

DD 

u 

• 
X 

S 
$ 

a 

"o 
u 

CO 
X 

a 

Receipts. 

Name  of  Institute. 

c 

a  . 

£  c 

0)    cS    . 

>   u 

o  &0 
O 

*C3 

Oc     • 
.£h  -*^ 
U    C 

'5  2 

BO 

•Si 

"<B 
U* 

00 

Xi 

a 

09 

i 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

115 

85 

90 

35 

160 

135 

115 

47 

84 

50 

85 

75 

156 

148 

71 

86 

110 

118 

70 

842 

56 
30 
35 

194 

57 

169 

$    c. 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
1,000  00 

25  00 
25  09 
.      25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

$    c. 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

$    c. 

49  Prescott  and  Russell 



25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

53  Simcoe,  East,  and  W.  Muskoka 
55  Simcoe,  South-west 

25  25 
11  75 

57  Thunder  Bay 

41  50 

37  50 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

2500 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

59  Victoria.  West 

60  Waterloo 

68  50 

61  Welland 

62  Wellington,  North 

63  Wellington,  South 

64  Wentworth.  .                 

17  75 

65  York,  North 

66  York.  South 

67*Ontario  Educational  Associat'n 

5  25 

17  50 

421  00 

Cities  and   Towns. 
68  Brantford  . 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

69  Brockville 

70  Guelph 

7  50 

48  50 
13  50 

103  25 

74  London  R.  C.  Separate  Schools . 

75  Ottawa  . .                  

225 

25  00 

76  Ottawa  Bilingual  Schools 

58 
28 
42 
37 

712 
50 



29  00 

78  St  Catharines 

25  00 
25  00 
44  50 
25  00 
25  00 

79  St    Thomas   . . . 

80  Stratford 

53  00 

81  Toronto 

82  Windsor  and  Walkerville 

178  00 

Totals,  1906 

Totals,  1905 

82 
80 

9,230 
8,958 

3,000  00 
2,525  00 

1,877  00 
1,937  00 

1,518  50 
1,230  65 

Increases 

2 

272 

475  00 

287  85 

60  00 

*  Statement  for  1906-7. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES.  —  Concluded. 
Statement,  1906. 


Receipts — Continued. 

Expenditure. 

to 
o> 

-e  g 
S  = 

TO    O 
m    <° 

Us 

«  ° 

+3 

.£■ 
'53 

o 

o 

m 

O 

o.  . 

.  o 
60  "S 

a 
'■&  i7 

a.  an 

■c  ■ 

PM 

. — i  -*j 

a 

C   of 
©  ft  fl 

11  i 

a 
o 
a 
c 

o 
m 

g 

■3 

—  ft 

TO     X 

00 

53 

e 

pq 

48 

$    c. 

26  45 
112  12 

65  13 

33  10 

78 

27  19 
22  70 
83  60 

82 
25  36 
88  76 
49  27 
59  88 
70  61 

n  52 

75  84 

55  97 

107  '.is 

225  05 

353  46 

25  86 
90  26 
5  26 
176  09 
35  08 
70  71 

210  43 

$     C. 

76  4.', 

162  12 

115  13 
58  10 
50  78 

77  19 

97  95 
145  35 

92  32 
50  35 
151  26 
99  27 
178  38 
120  61 
134  27 
125  84 
105  97 

163  23 
292  55 

1,774  46 

75  86 
147  76 

55  26 
274  59 

98  58 
223  96 

25  00 

260  43 

25  00 

60  25 

131  90 

116  95 
156  26 

1,195  63 
91  91 

$     c. 

8  80 

9  52 

3  00 

4  55 
6  20 
3  65 
!)  00 
9  75 
6  31 

5  60 

25  47 
30 

23  28 

15  12 

16  07 

13  22 
13  06 

26  30 
1,024  27 

$    c. 

%      C. 

56  15 

12  60 
24  60 

24  75 
40  65 
28  95 
48  02 
65  00 
46  30 
15  00 
15  00 

13  50 
110  05 

1!!    15 
19  00 
67  40 
46  50 

26  35 
L63  15 
361  46 

4  90 

^7  67 

5  00 
145  29 

31  50 
144  00 

25  00 
187  75 

25  00 
22  25 

27  75 
37  55 
44  50 

301  35 
55  22 

$    c. 

64  95 
85  12 
44  83 
29  30 

46  85 

33  35 

57  02 
102  25 

52  61 

34  85 
40  47 

27  80 
1X5  33 

64  27 
36  07 
75  43 

58  72 
58  66 

237  45 
1,385  7:; 

24  40 
123  00 

47  lit 
168  20 

56  60 
160  45 

25  00 
207  05 

25  00 

28  45 
46  06 
til  59 

138  27 

514  96 

61  51 

$    c. 
11  50 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

63  66 

17  23 

75 

77  00 
70  30 
28  80 
3  93 
43  84 
40  93 

55 

56 

27  50 

43  10 
39  71 

57 
58 

14  25 

15  50 
110  79 

59 
60 

61 



14  00 

:::::::::::: 

71   47 
45  05 
56  34 

6? 

99  20 

63 

50  41 

64 

47  25 

65 
66 

67 

19  25 

48  00 

104  57 

55  10 

388  73 

68 

19  50 
26  18 
40  08 

51  46 

69 
70 
Tl 

9  15 

2  11 
22  91 

1  87 
10  00 

21   76 

8  07 

106  39 

72 
73 

74 

23  23 
6  45 

41   98 

63  51 

75 

76 

15  75 

3  55 

53  38 

77 

6  25 

81  90 
lit;  95 
33  76 
967  63 
41  91 

6  20 

31  80 

78 

18  31 

16  74 

92  17 

166  86 

85  84 

79 
80 
81 
8? 

7  30 

1  60 

46  75 

6  29 

65  36 

17  99 

680  67 

30  40 

7,403  6", 
7,911  92 

13,799  15 
13,604  57 

2,105  66 
2,118  06 

1,054  84 
1,054  01 

4,512  ss 
4,443  12 

7,673  38 
7,615  19 

6,  J  25  77 
5,989  38 

194  58 

83 

69  76 

58  19 

136  39 

508  27 

12  40 

i 
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APPENDIX  C— RURAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  1906=7. 

Legislative  aid  was  granted  to  the  amount  of  18.50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  library 
books  approved  by  the  Inspector  and  purchased  between  July  1st,  1906,  and  July  1st,  1907, 
provided  no  school  received  more  than  $5 .  00  and  no  purchase  was  less  than  $10 .  00. 


Inspectorate. 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce,  East 

Bruce,  West 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas 

Durham 

Elgin 

Essex,  North 

Esex,  South 

Frontenac  

Glengarry 

Grey,  East 

Grey,  West 

-Grey,  South 

Haldimand 

Haliburton,  etc 

Halton 

•  Hastings,  North  

!  Hastings,  South 

Huron,  East 

Huron,  West 

Kent,  East 

Kent,  West 

Lambton,  East 

Lambton,  West 

Lanark  

Leeds  and  Grenville,  No.  1 

Leeds  and  Grenville,  No.  2 

Leeds  and  Grenville,  No.  3 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Lincoln 

Middlesex,  East 

Middlesex,  West 

Nipissing,  etc 

Norfolk   

Northumberland 


M    w   m 

3  5   3 
&*!•« 

<B  3  o 

I*!   • 

III! 

55 


4 
33 
13 
12 
19 

7 
45 
56 
31 
13 
35 
21 

5 
12 
31 
14 
47 


10 
52 
16 

6 
28 
17 
24 

7 
32 
11 
67 
33 
35 
53 
15 
29 
39 

1 
50 

6 


~"n  u      ■ 

es  cc  -«  o 
S  C  S  <U 


$  c. 

90  00 
683  61 
267  00 
240  00 
401  93 
119  26 
971  00 
578  00 
390  50 
292  03 
669  57 
337  95 
100  99 
181  54 
595  65 
317  60 
1,112  77 


247  00 

1,090  63 

347  05 

70  76 

550  28 

333  80 

327  40 

131  11 

489  55 

157  81 

1,255  00 

641  00 

678  54 

1,154  48 

347  57 

601  66 

810  44 

14  98 

749  32 

136  41 


o  . 

c3  - 

"S  * 


$  c. 

15  55 

120  54 

49  39 

42  55 

59  53 

22  10 

166  37 

106  93 

72  26 

51  51 

123  87 

62  52 

18  13 

33  57 

110  19 

54  87 

185  67 


39  79 

195  98 

64  20 

13  07 

100  86 

53  05 

60  55 

*34  26 

90  54 

29  16 

232  14 

118  58 

123  08 

195  64 

58  65 

100  50 

144  55 

2  77 

137  91 

24  73 


°  a 

EQ  S, 
CD 

5<sp 


S5 


6 
58 
18 
39 
54 
26 
68 
61 
104 
17 
38 
95 
10 
14 
53 
32 
57 
30 
27 
98 
16 
27 
42 
34 
61 
44 
43 
39 
67 
52 
39 
59 
59 
58 
52 

3 
74 
24 


I 


o>  tie 

X  a 


o  — 


3 
24 
14 

7 
11 

6 
35 
53 


13 
31 
12 
4 
12 
29 
13 
47 


9 
38 
12 

1 
22 

6 

9 

6 
30 

3 
62 
31 
35 
52 

8 
20 
36 

3 
44 

3 


*$10.00  of  this  amount  is  grant  for  previous  year. 
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APPENDIX  C— RURAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,   1906=7.— Concluded. 

Legislative  aid  was  granted  to  the  amount  of  18.50  percent,  of  the  value  of  all  library 
books  approved  by  the  Inspector  and  purchased  between  July  1st,  1906,  and  July  1st,  1907. 
provided  no  school  received  more  than  $5.00  and  no  purchase  was  less  than  $10.00. 


■~  S  £ 

a 
x  X.  O 

o  _«  o 


1 1  irate. 


CD 

°    St. 

u  a 
a  -x 


s.g§  s 


-s  ~   - 

-  -   c 

S_x-= 

H  §.g*a 

g"*J 

It  S  B 

—       ti.  a 
3  C  =  a> 

a _ 


Ontario,  North 

Ontario,  South 

Oxford 

Parrv  Sound,  West 

Peel". 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Preacott  and  Russell 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Bimcoe,  North 

Bimcoe,  Southwest 

Bimcoe,  East,  and  Wesl  Muskoka. . 

Btormont 

Thunder  Hay  and  Rainy  River. . . . 

Victoria,  East   

Victoria,  Wes  ,  and  S.  K   Muskoka. 

Waterloo,   No    1 

Waterloo,  No.  2 

Welland 

Wellington,   North 

Wellington,  South 

Wentworth 

York,  North 

York,  South 

R.     C.     Separate     Schools,     Wesl 

(Insp.  Power) 

R.    C    Separate    Schools,    Central 

(Insp.  Prendergast ) 

Bilingual  Separate  Schools.  West 
Insp.  Chenay) 

Totals  1906-7 


40 
18 
34 

2 
35 
47 
41 
12 
42 
11 
19 

9 
10 


27 

3 

40 

15 

12 

6 

8 

13 

16 

8 

30 

18 

2 


%    c 

730  00 
34a  45 
679  23 

25  00 
779  24 
866  68 
704  00 
202  62 
792  50 

332  66 
204  00 
338  7:: 


625  0(i 
66  00 

011   17 

259  06 
80  07 
143  30 
297  05 
281  97 
L46  00 
588  06 

297  26 

20  00 

79  72 


1,448 


Totals  1905-6 


27,  162  87 

9,477  88 


o 

H 


$     c 

L35  05 
63  16 

120  22 

4  62 

135  93 

L58  IS 

128  21 
37  47 

146  60 
34  70 
58  51 
33  54 
39  68 


11  17 

109  07 

51  15 

45  44 

14  915 

50  48 

51  50 
23  50 

108  73 

49  56 

3  70 

14  73 


4,870  37 
4,343  24 


5  fc 
o  o 

O    a; 

x  c, 

I 
■~  z. 

3  — 

Z-  x 

9 

•*-  '£• 

o  g 


59 
40 
48 
30 
45 
91 
43 
38 
60 
22 
26 
19 
49 
7 
30 
14 
62 
18 
17 

20 
30 

37 

40 
45 

36 

4 
6 


2,638 
1,687 


&   u 

SI 

I   M 

i-  .- 

IS"" 

0  XJ 


S5 


15 
28 

2 

33 
35 
38 

7 
33 

6 
12 

9 

5 


24 
3 

37 
9 
9 
3 
8 
7 
4 
8 

23 

9 

1 


1,116 
268 


Increases 


17,984  99 


527  13 


1,051 


848 


6  K. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Inspectorate. 


Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives 
full  time  to  Continuation 
class  work. 


Algoma 


Brant 


Bruce,  W. 


Car  let  on. 


Dufferin 


Dundas . 


Durham. 


Wm.  J.  Osborne 

W.  R.  Tracey 

D.  A.  McDonald,  B.A 
Miss  M.  McKinnon. . . 
H.  Gilmore 


A.  E.  Green 

A.  Alberta  Langs.  . . . 
Charlotte  Ballachey. 


Royden  J.   Fuller 

Geo.  B.Bell 

Merlin  A.  Aldredge 

Nellie  Martin 

Dugald  Graham 

Jos.  Stalker 

Wm.  Norman     

Wm.  H.  Sharp 

Raymond  R.  Redmond . 

Edith  Richards 

Mary  Strathdee 


Miss  K.  Caesar 

"     E.  A.  Hughes  . . . 

"     E.   Adams 

"     B.  M.  Gurney  . . . 

"     H.  M.  Peregrine. 

"     E.  M.  Stewart. .. 

"     E.M.Craig 

"     Sara  Hunt,  B.A. . 

"     M.  M.  Norton  . .  . 

"     M.  E.  Norton.... 

"     E.  I.  Norton  .... 

"     M.  C.  Payne  .... 

"     L.  H.  McDougall 

"     M.  A.  White  .... 

Samuel  Acheson 

Miss  M.  Muir 

"     L.  M.  Ellis 

Hugh  Brownlee,  B.A  . 
Miss  H.  M.  Bartlev  . . 


A.  M.  Warner 

T.  E.  Langford,  ALA 
Nellie  DeCou,  B.A.. 

W.  G.  Bain    

Wm.  Heath 


Laura  A.   Whiting. 

Elsie  M.  Wise 

Horatio  Loucks 
Esther  Bates 


D.  Hampton  .  . .  " 

F.  J.  Grant 

R.  J.  McKessock 
W.  J.  Trenouth  . 
Georgia  Walsh . . 


I 

I 

I 

II 

II 

I 
II 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

II 

III 

II 

III 

III 

II 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

II 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

III 

II 

II 

II 

III 

II 

I 

I 

I 

II 

II 

I 

I 

I 

II 

II 
II 
II 
TI 
III 


}  ' 


}  ' 


Bruce  Mines 
Thessalon  . . 
Blind  River. 
1  Aberdeen. 
Massev 


Name  of  School. 


8  S.  Dumfries. 
20  Brantford.. 
11  Burford 


Paisley 

Southampton 
Teeswater  . . . 
10  Huron. . . . 
Lucknow  .... 
Tiverton  .... 
10  Kinloss  .  .  . 
10  Culross  . . . 
2  Kinloss.  . . . 
12  Huron 


5  Fitzroy 

5  Gloucester  . . 

9 

5  Goulburn 

7 

3  N.  Gower.... 

6 

3  Huntley 

11 Osgoode 

15 

Ottawa,  East . . . 
Richmond. 

8  Fitzrov 

12  Goulburn... 
3  Marlborough 

18  Osgoode  

Hintonburg  . . . 
10  Nepean 


Grand  Valley. 

Shelburne 

2  Melancthon. 
17  Mono 


Winchester . . . 
Chesterville  . . 
12  Winchester 
22  Mountain  . . 


Millbrook 

11  Darlington. 

20 

4  Clarke 

9  Cavan 


1907 

EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT. 
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CONTINUATION  CLASSES,   1906=7. 

1 
Post  Office. 

ID 

'E. 

3 

6 

Class  of  School. 

Amount  of  Government  Grant. 

A 

b! 
i 

c 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

I 
Bruce  Minen 

25 
27 

6 

3 

4 

29 
4 

45 

18 

38 

16 

4ii 

8 

8 

3 

19 
11 
12 
15 
16 
14 
26 
28 

39 

20 
23 
32 
24 

28 
It 
17 
26 
16 

24 

48 

4 
10 

40 

29 

36 

6 

28 
7 
7 
5 
5 

1 

$    c. 
380  00 

$    c. 

1     c. 

$    c. 

Thessalon 

Blind  River 

i 

190  00 

1 

75  00 

Ophir 

Massej' 

i 

1 

22  50 

45  00 

St.  George 

Langford    

1 

190  0()| 

1 
1 

'1°  50 

Burford 

Paisley 

Southampton 

, 

22  60 

1 

1 
1 
1 

380  00 

190  00 
190  00 
190  00 

Lucknow  

Tiverton 

■ 

95  00 

1 
1 

37  50 
37  50 

Whitechurch 

Westford 

Kinlough 

1 
1 
1 

22  50 

22  50 

22  50 

Kinburn  

Bowesville 

dimming' e  Bridge 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

.      1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

190  00 
190  00 
190  00 
190  00 
190  00 

05  00 
190  00 

95  00 

380  00 

190  00 

190  00 

190  00 

95  00 

Kai> 

North  <  lower 

Carp 

Metcalfe 

i 

IS   75 

4 

17  50 

1  tttawa,  East 

Richmond 

Fit/rov   Harbour 

Mittsville 

Malakoff 

Manotick    

Hintonburg 

Jock  Vale 

<  Irand  Valley 

Shelburne    

I 

i 

I 
l 
l 

l 

47  50 
95  00 
47  50 
95  00 
95  00 
95  00 

I 

18  75 

190  00 
380  00 

Homing's  Mills 

Milliner 

Winchester 

( Sheeterville  

Morew  ood 

1 

22  50 

l 

37  50 

1 

1 
1 

190  00 
190  00 
190  00 

Mountain 

i 

37  50 

Millhrook   

1 

190  0C 

Hampton 

i 

i 
i 
i 

37  5(] 
37  5C 
37  5C 
37  5C 

ilina 

Clarke  

Fraserrille 
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Inspectorate. 


Durham — Continued. 


Elgin 


Essex,  S. 


APPENDIX   I).—  CONTINUATION 


Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives 
full  time  to  Continuation 
class  work. 


E.  Lovina  Rose  . . 
Henry  J.  Hoidge. 
Carrie  B.  Syer  . . . 
EllaBevol  Smith. 
Fred.  R.  Hall 
Eva  J.  Smith 
Harry  Benson. . . . 
Sarah  Taylor 
Tena  Friely 


W.  II.  Ward 

Alex.  J.  Leitch  . . . 

Geo.  Stewart 

I).  N.  McGregor. . 

B.  Burwell 

J.  C.  McLennan. . 
Edward  Witty  . . . 
R.  A.  Catherwood 

N.  Mahon 

Jean  Anderson . . . 

Wrav  Smith 

Alberta  Clark.  .  .  . 

J.  McAskill 

M.  J.  Duncanson. 
L.  Davenport 

C.  Shepherd  

G.  Murdock 

H.  Burwell 

R.  Henderson. . . . 

M.  Douglas 

Otto  Cloes 

D.  Ferguson" 


Frontenac 

Glengarry 
Grey,  E  . . 

Grey.  W  . 

Grey,  S  . . 


G.  Summers 

R.  Hicks  

L.  M.  McCutcheon,  B.A. 

L.  Scott 

L.  Mott 

F.  J.  Voaden 

A.  D.  Campbell  


Miss  Gene  Wood  . 
"     N.  C.  Fraser. 


C,  II.  C.  Mover. 

J.  E.  Marcellus. 
\V.  S.  Ferguson. 


.2  8 


■o 


II 

'! 

I 
ill 
HI 
III 
III  ( 
II 

I  I 
I  ! 

n 

ii 

n 
in 

ii 

11  ! 

in 

ii  : 

in 

ii 

in 

i 

in 

in 

in 

hi 

ii 

in 

ii 

in 

i 
i 
i 
i 

i 

i 
ii 

ii 
in 


Lizzie  R.  Thomson. 
C.  F.  Rosenow 


Thomas  Allan 

Lola  McLeod,  B.A.  . 

Minnie  Mallard 

Jas.  A.  Magee 

Jas.  S.   Rowe.  ...... 

Jno.  Urquhart,  B.A. 
Jas.  A.  Coleridge.  .  . 


I 
III 

II 

III 

I 

I 


I 

II 

I 

....         II 

Herb.  Campbell Ill 


1  '16  Darlington  . 

2  12  Clarke 

1    2  Man  vers 

>,  :      "      

1    1  Cartwright  . . 

18  "  ... 

1    1  S.  Monaghan. 

1  |5 

2  15  Manvers  . 


5  Aldborough. 


Springfield 

1]  8.  Dorchester 
9  Southwold.  . . . 
11 
12 
2    Port  Stanley 

1  8  Aldborough  .  . . 

2  110  "  ... 

2    2  Bavham 

2  '18     "    "       

1    5  Dunwich 

1   i9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1  Southwold 

2 

4 

10 

7  Yarmouth 

19 

22 

24 


>      8  Amherstburg 

|     5  4  Tilbury,  West .... 

4  9  Colchester  South. 

7  Kingsville 

1  2  Colchester,  South 


1  Storrington 
1  Oso 


4    Maxville 


4    Thornbury  . 
2    3  Euphrasia 


1    10  Sydenham 
3  IChatsworth. . 


Durham 


Hanover 
Markdale.  . . . 
Dundalk 
13  Egremont . 
3  Artemesia  . 


ido; 
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CLASSES,  1906-7.— Continued. 


Poet  Office. 


Enniskillen. . 

Orono  

Ballyduff.  .  . 
Janet ville. . . . 
Blarketon-  . . . 
Blackstock.  . 
Bailieboro  . . . 
S.  Monaghan 
Bethany 


Rodney  . .  . 
West  Lome. 
Springfield  . 
Belmont 
Shedden  . . . 
Fingal 


Port  Stanley. 

Rodney  

Clachan 

Port  Burwell 

Eden 

lona 

Cow  al 

Boxall   

Port  Stanley. 
St.  Thomas. 
Shedden 

Sparta 

New  Sarnm    . 
Hapleton. 
St.  Thomas. 


Ainherstburg 

Comber  

Harrow 

Kingsville  .  . . 
Colchester  . . . 


Latimer  . . . . 
Obo  "-tation. 

Maxville  .  .  . 


Thornbury 
Kimberlv  . 


Woodford  . 
Cbateworth 


Durham 


Hanover  . . 
Ifarkdale  . . 
Dnndalk     . 
Dromore. . 
Flesherton. 


BO 

ET           Class  of  School. 

o           A      B      C      D 

Amount  of  Government  Grant. 


3  . 
3 

3  . 
4 

4  . 
3  . 

*  ■ 
3 
3   . 

25 
27 
16 
10   . 
9   . 

5  . 

8: 

4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

:; 

3 
3 


25 

25 

lit 

12 

5 

6 
3 

39 

6 

8 

6 

4 


74 
42 

16 

12 
7 
6 


t    c 

S    c.           9    c. 





190  00 

190  00 

95  00 


47  50 
95  00 


380  00 

380  00 
190  00 


95  00 


190  00 


570  00 
190  00 


95  00, 
95  00 


37  50 
37  50 
37  50 
37  50 


37  50j 
37  50i. 


37  50 
37  50 

37  50 


37  50 

37  50 


D 


$  c. 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 


22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 

22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 


22  50 


22  50 
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APPENDIX  D. -CONTINUATION 


Inspectorate. 


Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives 
full  time  to  Continuation 
class  work. 


sS   1) 

.2  S 

O    3> 


Grev,  S.— ContiTMted. 


Haldimand 


W.J.  Mill,  B.  A. 
Annie  G.  Clark. . 

E.  E.  Kells 

Amy  I.  Edge. . . . 


Dawson  F.  Aiken 

T.J.  Hicks 

Maggie  Kenney  . . 
Jennie  Hoover  . . . 


Haliburton,  JN.  E.    Mus-i  A.  C.  Bernath 
koka,  East  Parr  v  Sound,   Geo.  R.  Coombes. 
etc.  W.  T.  Arthurs  ... 

8.  V.  Carmichael. 

A.   Lunan 

W.  I.  Hansford  .. 


Halton 


W.  F.  Inman 

May  Campbell 

W.H.  Stewart 

.'Jessie  C.  McKinnon 

C.  S.  Wynne 

Garnet  Freeman .... 


Hastings,  N. 
Hastings,  S. 


Robert  Weir 


V.  K.  Greer. .  . . 

John  Bell 

Adam  K*iernan . 


Huron.  E. 


I.  H.  Cameron  .  . . 

Helen  Ford 

John  Hartley 
A.  H.  MacDonald. 
W.  P.  Dobson 
F.  T.  Brvans 


II 
III 
III 
III 

I 

II 

II 

III 

I 

II 
II 
Temp. 

II 

I 

1 
I 
I 
I 
I 

II 

I 
II 
II 

I 
I 
I 

II 
III 
III 


Huron,  W 


. ,  Louis  C.  Fleming :  I 

Stella  Gregory I 

Agnes  Johnston I 

Claud  Bluett II 

Harrv  R.  Long II 

Geo.  W.  Shore II 

;  Margaret  G.  Clark Ill 

Nina  Kilpatrick II 

Flora  McLeod II 

Sara  J.  Bell  1 

Bertha  Hayter Ill 

Isabel  A.  Thompson Ill 

Ella  Goldthorpe Ill 


Jean  Musterd 

W.  H.  Johnston. . . 

Ruby  A.  Robinson. 

Linda  Milne 

Win.  Fingland 

A.  A.   Nay  lor 

Wm.  McKay 

B.  E.  Anderson  . .  . 
N.  W.  Trewartha.. 


II 

II 
HI 

II 
III 
III 

II 
I 

II 


Name  of  School 


3    5  Artemesia 
1   |8  Bentinck  . 


3  Egremont. 
1  Glenelg . . . 


10  Walpole 

3 

1 

2  " 


Hunts  ville 

Powassan 

1  Anson 

South  River  . . . , 
6S.  Himsworth. 
4  N. 


7  Milton 

7    Acton 

o  [Burlington 


Marmora 


Tweed 

11  Sydney    .... 
29  Tyendinaga. 


Brussels . . 

Blvth 
11  "Grey  .. 
Wroxeter . 
4  Grev  .  . . 


8    Exeter 


5  Stephen 

!8  AshBeld 

(3  Stanley 

3  Ashtie'ld 

6  "         

15       •        

2  Goderich 

.9         '■  

|14  Hav 

3  Stanley 

10     "      

14      ■'       

17  W.  Wawanosh 
9    E. 

13  E. 
17  E. 
Hensall 

4  W.  Wawanosh  . 
4  Goderich 
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CLASSES,  1906-7.-  -Continued. 

Poet  Office, 

a 

Oh 

o       ! 

6 

Class  of  School. 

Amount  of  Government  Grant. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A                   B 

C                 1) 

i  Flesherton 

7 
3 
5 
3 

21 

17 
6 
4 

25 

17 
5 

1 
1 
] 
1 

i    c. 

$     c. 

$    c 

$    c. 

22  50 

Holstein 

1  Bunessan 

Selkirk 



22  50 

22  50 

22  50 

1 

190  00 

1 

95  00 

Cheaoside 

Huntsville 

Powassan    

1 

37  50 

' 

1 

1 

380  00 

22  50 

1 

190  66 

:::::::::: 

1 
1 

37  50 
76  00 

South  River 

6 
3 
3 

ft7 

* 

1 
1 

45  00 

( lallender 

1 
1 

1 

1 

45  00 

380  00 

\cton                                             S2 

380  00 
380  00 

Burlinjifoii 

42 

15 

23 

12 
6 

34 

24 
12 

Marmora 

1 

95  00 

Tweed   

Frankford 

Lonsdale 

Blyth  

Ethel 

190  00 

1 
1 

37  50 
37  50 

1 
1 

380  00 

190  00 

) 

"l 

4 

47  50 

11  25 

Wroxeter 

37  50 

Jamest<   wil 

3 

l 

22  50 

Lx.-tcr  

Crediton 

100 

18 
9 
(! 
8 
4 

1 

.... 

570  00 

' 

1 

95  00 

Dungannon.          

1 
1 

37  50 
37  50 

Dungannon  

l 

i 
i 

! 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



22  50 

22  50 

Lochalsh 

22  50 

Goderii  h 

Clinton 

Hensall  ....         

3 
5 

22  50 

22  50 

22  50 

Bayfield 

22  50 

Kippen 

Dungannon 

4 

5 
5 
3 
5 
5 

4 

22  50 

22  50 



22  50 

Wingham          

22  50 

Belgrave 

1 1 

22  50 



22  50 

Hensall   

St.  Helen's 

22  50 



22  50 

Holincsville  •                              5 

<>2  50 
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Inspectorate. 


Kent,  E , 


Kent,  W 


Lambton,  E 


Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives 
full  time  to  Continuation 
class  work. 


A.  A.  Merritt    

Bessie  McCamus 

Henry  H.  Kelly,  B.A. 

Emma  Tivens 

G.  A.  Miller 

Jenny  McConnell 

C.  A.  Milburn 

J.  G.  Cameron 

Helen  Jackson 

Clifford  Langford 

Ella  Zink 

E.  S.  Stephenson 

Lizzie  Noack   

Laura  Taylor  

J.  C.  Black  

Annie  Blue 

Alice  McCoig  

Cora  Tiffin 

Mary  Deacon 

Jessie  Ferguson 

James  Samson 

Stella  Kowe 

Clara  Warner 

Fanny  Smith 

Lila  Gregory    

Duncan  Johnston 

Lizzie  Smith 

Blanche  Marshall 

Morley  Wilkinson 

Sara  Gosnell    

Annie  Hutchinson. . . 


APPENDIX  D.— CONTINUATION 


Name  of  School. 


E.  W.  Dickinson,  B.A. 

Queenie  Robertson 

Nessie  Alexander  

W.  C.  Dainty. 

Robt.  E.  Park 

Carrie  Burns 

Gordon  McDonald 

Cassie  M.  Hill 

Pearl  Baker 

Elma  Daniels 

Bertha  Dell 

Kate  B.  McDonald  .... 

!  Margaret  Rowe  

1  Carrie  Rowe 

Elizabeth  Doyle 

Margaret  McGrail  .."... 

Dora  McKerral  

Jean  McCaughrin  . . 

Clarence  Elliott 

Alice  M.  Hunt 

Dora  Graham 

Percy  Keys 

Musaetta  Switzer 

Anna  Coulthard 


I 

I 

II 

I 

I 

I 

I 

II 

I 

II 

II 

II 

II 

III 

II 

III 

III 

III 

III 

II 

III 

II 

III 

II 

III 

II 

II 

III 

III 

II 

III 

I 
I 
I 

II 

III 

II 

III 

II 

III 

III 

I 

II 

II 

II 

III 

III 

II 

II 

III 

I 

III 

III 

III 

III 


H.  E.  Amoss,  B.A. 
Mary  E.  Lynch  . . . 

F.  Tanton  

Marv  E.  Lynch    . . 


1} 


Blenheim 
Bothwell  . 


Dresden  .... 

6  Orford 

Thamesville 

8  Camden  . . 

3  Harwich    . 

11 

13*      " 

14 

2  Orford... 

7  "       .... 

3  Camden 

4  Camden    . 
6 

4  Harwich . . 

6 

7 


12  " 

16  " 
2  Howard 
3 

7  " 

10  •' 

11 

14  " 


Wallaceburg 

Tilbury  

4  U.  Romney  . 
1  Chatham 

9 

6  Raleigh 

7  *'        

9        "        

12      "        

5  E.  Tilbury  E. 

1  Romnev 

6  N.  Chatham  . 
,6  S.  Chatham    . 

11 

!8  Dover 

11     "      

3  Raleigh    

3TJ.  Raleigh  .  . 
5  "    ■      ... 

2  E.  Tilbury  E. 
3E.         "       E. 

4  "        E. 
6E.  •       E. 


7    Oil  Springs 
6    Alvinston  . 
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CLASSES.  1906-7.  —  Continued. 


Post  Office. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

Class  of  School. 

Amount  of  Government  Grant. 

A 

b|o 

D 

A                   B 

C 

1) 

Blenheim 

55         1 

65         1 

45         1 
30 

I       i 
380  00 

380  00 

380  00 
190  00 
380  00 

*        c 

s        c. 

$      c. 

Both  well 

Dresden  . . 

Highgate 

Thainesville  . ,         * 

44 

8 

7 

1 

Kent  Bridge. . . . 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

37  50 

PargO 

37  50 

37  50 
37  50 
37  60 
37  50 

37  50 

guilds 

8 
8 

Rondeau  

Harwich  . .  . 

6 
8 
6 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
3 
5 
1 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 

65 
23 

Palmyra 

Muirkirk 

1  lawn  .Mills.  . 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

22  50 

Wabash    

22  50 

Dresden   



22  60 

Blenheim 

22  '<« 



22  60 

Mull 

22  50 

Harwich 

22  50 

New  Scotland  .  . 



22  50 

Kent  Bridge   

Morpeth  



22  .r,o 
22  60 

22  50 

Bridgetown 

22  GO 

Selton    

22  50 

Bridgetown  

' ::: 

22  50 

Thatneeville    

22  50 

Wallaceburg    

1 

1 



380  00 
190  00 



Tilburv 

Wheatlev  

12 

1 

95  00 

Chatham    

9 

8 
8 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

37  60 
.;;  50 
37  50 
37  50 
37  50 
37  50 
37  50 
37  50 

Tupperville 

Chatham 

Buxton' 

Ouvrv        

Chatham 

8 

5 
5 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 

Tilbury     

Romney    

Eberts " 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

22  50 

i  i 

22  50 

Dungah    

22  50 

Baldoon    



22  50 

D>ver  Centre 

22  60 

1 

22  50 

Cedar  Springs     



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

22  60 

Merlin 

22  50 

Tilbury   

22  60 

Fletcher   

22  50 

Merlin 

.... 

22  50 

Stevenson     

22  60 

Oil  Springs    

Alvinston     

27 

1 



380  00 
380  00 

2«         1 
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APPENDIX  D.— CONTINUATION 


Inspectorate. 


Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives 
full  time  to  Continuation 
class  work. 


Lambton,  W 


Arthur  Hone 

A.  F.  Batstone  . . . 
D.  D.  Thompson  . 
Florence  McGhee 
Robert  Dodds. . . . 
N.  J.  Kearney  . .  . 
Emma  Balls  . 


Lanark 


Robt.  Beatty 

Mima  A.  Ellis,  B.A. 

'  Euphemia  McLaren 

Ida  Paul    


Leeds  <k  Grenville,  No.  1.  B.  Taggart 
R.  Hanna. 
M.  Toffey 


Leeds  &  Grenville,  No.  2. 


Leeds  &  Grenville,  No.  3. 


Lennox  and  Addington. 


Lincoln. 


Minnie  Alford. : . 
Vina  Cauley 
Geo.  E.  Scott  . . . 
Geo.  W.  Harris. 
Jennie  Page 


Middlesex.   E. 


Middlesex.  W. 


Stanley  Wightman 

Fred.  P.  Smith 

Geo.  Weedmark . . . 
W.  J.  MacLachlan. 
John  J.   McKendrv 


E.  J.  Keenan  . . 
Ellen  Burleigh. 
D.  J.  Doyle  . . . 
P.  G.  Amey     . . 

F.  Dryburgh .  . 


Frank  Mittlefehldt 


J.  E.  Day 

George  Garrtett. 
Mark  Garrett  . . 
Maggie  Sterritt. 


W.  G.  Robinson 

Myrtle  D.  Carruthers. 

Edna  Ingrouille 

Mary  E.  Thirlwell.  ... 

Erne  McEachren 

Julia  M.  Boyd 

W.  J.  Ferguson 


Manitoulin D.  Currie 


J.  Moriarity 

Jno.  Young 

Lillian  Wooldridge  . . 
Jno.  W.  Clarke,  B.A 

F.  R.  Meredith 

Florence  Hay 

Amy  Mepham 


.2« 


P4 


III 
III 

II 
III 
III 

II 
III 

II 
II 
II 
II 

I 

II 
III 

II 
II 
II 
III 
II 

I 
I 

II 

II 

III 

1 
III 

II 
III 

II 


o  ^ 


Name  of  School. 


II 


11  Moore  . . . 
18      "      ... 

6  Sombra  . .  . 

7  " 
17      " 
Thedford  .  . . 
5  Plympton. 


5    Lanark  

4  4  Pakenham 
2  6  Lanark  . .  . 
2    11  Ramsav  . 


4  Westport  . . 
2  11  Bastard. 
2    6         " 


2  7  Elizabethtown  . 

1  11  Kitley 

I  22       " 

1  7  Wolford  ....... 

2  4  Front  of  Yonge 


5  Merrickville 

3  15  Edwardsburg. 

6  Cardinal 

2  1  and  5  Oxford . . 

3  17  Augusta 


3  Bath 

1  3  Amherst 

2  2  Kaladar 

1  2  Amherst  Island 

3  13  Ernesto wn 


II  |         1    11  Gainsborough. 


Ill 

2 

III 

2 

III 

1 

II 

2 

Int. 

1 

Ill 

1 

II 

1 

I 

1 

II 

1 

11 

2 

2  Delaware 

4  N.   Dorchester 

9  and  14  N.  Dorchester 
2  Nissouri 


U.  16Caradoc&  Ekfrid. 

2  Caradoc 

6         "       

14         "        

U.  8  Ekfrid 

6  East  Williams 

Ailsa  Craig 


1  5    I  iore  Bay  , 

1  3    2  Assiginack 

II  4    Little  Current  

II  1    1  Hilton 

II  11  Billings  and  Allan. 

Dist.  I        1    2  Howland  

"  2    1  St.  Joseph 

14  "  
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CLASSES,  1906-7— Continued. 


Post  Office. 


Brigden 

Courtright 

Port  Lambton 

Sombra 

Terminus 

Thedford 

Wanetead  

Lanark 

Pakenham  

Middleville 

Appleton 

Westport 

Delta 

Portland   

l.vn 

Toledo    

Jasper 

Eaaton's  Corners.  .  .  . 
Mallorytown  

Merrickville 

Spencerville 

Cardinal 

Burritt's  Rapids    

North  Augusta 

Hath 

Stella   

Flinton 

Stella   

Odessa 

Wellandport    

Delaware 

Dorchester  Station  .  .  . 

Avon 

Evelyn 

.Melbourne   

<  'hristina 

Pooini' 

Burwell  Road 

Strathburn 

Fernhill 

Ailsa  Craig    

Bore  Bay 

Manitowaning 

Little  Current 

Harksville 

Kegawong   

Sheguindah  

Richard's  Landing 
Harmony    

*  Two   year-' 


Class  of  School. 


2-, 
C 


o 

y- 


0 

3 

4 

3 
3 

3 

II 
30 

4 

4 

20 

7 
3  . 


3 
8 
3 
3 

4 

30 
31 

10 
8 
3 

36 
3 

4 
0 
6 


6 
13 

I 

22 

4 
6 

\ 

4 
"> 

10 
19 
[0 
5 
5 
6 
3 
4 


B       C 


D 


Amount  of  Government  Grant. 


C 


DO  00 
190  00 


190  00 


$     c. 
37  50 
37  50 


37  50 


190  00 
L90  on 


95  00 


190  00 


37  50 


37  50 
37  50 


95  on 


JISSO  00 
190  00 


95  00 

1490  00 


75  00; 
75  00 
75  00l 


22  50 

*45  00 

22  50 

22  50 

f-22  50 


22  50 
22  50 


22  50 

22  50 

22  50 
22  50 
22  50 

i22  50 


22  50 


22  50 
22  50 
22  50 

22  50 

22  50 


22  50 
22  50 


22  50 
22  50 

22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 


45  00 
45  00 


grant.        f  Grant  for  1905-6, 


Special  grant,  $300. 
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APPENDIX  D.— CONTINUATION 


Inspectorate. 


Ni  pissing 


Norfolk   

Northumberland 

Ontario,  S 

Ontario,  N 


Ox  ford 


Parry  Sound,  West. 


Peel .  . 
Perth 


Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives 
full  time  to  Continuation 
class  work. 


—  o> 

a  ° 


Pu, 


G.  H.  Steer 

D.  T.  Wright    

W  .  H  .  Black 

J .  B.  Stewart 

A .  W.  Smith  

James  M.  Smith    

John  A .  Evans   

Ella  M.  Leeson  

Oeo.  B.  Stewart 

Miss  F.  Hayes 

Edwin  Ball 

J.  (iivens 

F.  Shain   

J.  Walls    

M.   Chambers 

J.  M.  Wilson    

A.  Fov    

M .  Smith 

C .  Sharrard 

N .  Ferguson    

Wm.  Fallowdowne 

Jennie  McDowell  

H   Wing. 

Daisy  E.  Tavlor 

T.  E.   Moffat 

J.  W.  Dunlop    

P.  H.  Hendershott 

Allan  Gibson 

Mary  P.  Morrison 

R.  A.   Hutchison 

Herbert  Cecil  Branian . 

G.  R.  Smith  

W.  M.  Smith 

L.  H.  Woodrow 

(lias.  Garthwaite 

A.  H.  Kennedy 

J.  L.  Moore 

Jno.  B.  Johnston,  M.A. 

Fanny  Simpson  

Margaret  Gardiner  .... 

B.  Cryderman 

Rosa  E.  Smith     

W.  R.  Tutt 

Wm    M.  Elliott,  B.A.  . 

J.  T.  Curtis 

Tlios.  W.  Walker  

Annie  McKenzie 

Duncan  McK  enzie 

D.  Grant  Anderson    ... 

Maggie  Huggins 

Lawrence  F.  Brogden. . 
Bevin  Grainger 


S5 


Name  of  School. 


1 

1 
II 
II 
II 

III 
II 

II 

I 
III 

II 

II 

II 
III 
III 

II 
III 
III 
III 
III 

II 
III 

I 

I 

I 

I 
II 

I 

I 

III 

II 

I 
III 
III 

III 

I 

II  i 

I  ! 

II  I 

III 

Diet.  | 

111  i 

H.S.P 
II 

1! 

II 
II 
II 
III 
II 


3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 

14 

6 

2 
2 
1 

9 


Sudbury 

New  Liskeard. 
Cache  Bay .... 
1  Chapleau  . . . 
Sturgeon  Falls 


Delhi  

12  Middleton 
1    8  Hou'jhton 


1 2  Percv 
9     "    '  . 


2  |15  Pickering. 


Beaverton 
5  Scott  . . . 
1  Mara  . .  . 


Cannington. 

8  Scofi 

2  Mara  .... 
7  Oxbridge  . 
(i  Brock 

13     "      .... 

9  Mara 


6    Norwich 


U.  21  and  3  Blenheim. 
U.  13  and  3  E.  Zorra  . . 

U.  3  N.   Norwich 

24  Blenheim 

5  Dereham 

6  •'  

12       "  

U.  5  and  1  E.  Nissouri 

5  E.  Oxford- 

10  E.   Zorra 

6  S.  Norwich 

Embro 


Parry  Sound   . 

Burk's  Falls  . . 
Sundridge  .... 
U.  1  Chapman 
6  McKellar  . . . 
1  Humphrey  . 


4    Bolton 


Milverton 

U.  11  Blanshard  .. 

_  N.  Fasthope 

U.  10  S.  Easthope. 

lOElma    

I'.  6.  Logan 

S  Moruington 


1    5  Elma 
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CLASSES,  1906-7.—  Continued 

Poet  Office. 

6 

Class  of 

■School. 

Amount  of  Government  Grant. 

i 

■ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

18 

10 

9 

s 

11 

4 

46 

4 

7 

21 

7 
8 
7 
9 
5 
4 
•"> 
■". 
9 

3 

41 

24 
28 

12 

36 

12 
I! 
7 

12 
3 

10 
4 
7 

In 

IS 

10 
6 
3 
5 

35 

12 
5 

:; 
5 
I 
3 
4 
4 

1 

1 

.... 

$      c. 

380  00 
*880  00 

$      c. 

$      c. 

J      c. 

New  Liskeard 

Cache  Bay 

: 

i 

i 

75  00 
75  00 
75  00 

37  50 

Delhi  

Court!  and 

i 
i 

22  50 

<  ruysboro 

22  50 

Warkworth 

1 

190  00 

. 

i 

i 

22  50 

( ilaremont 

22  50 

Beaverton      

1 

95  00 

Zephyr  

i 
i 
i 
i 

37  50 
:57  50 

37  .">() 

Gamebridge  . . . 

Udnej     

Cannington 

Leaskdale 

i 
i 
i 
i 

•22  50 

Gamebridge 

L'2  50 

<  toodwood   

22  50 

Vallentyne 

22  50 

Sunderland    

i 

:\7  50 

I  rdney 

i 

22  50 

Norwich 

1 
1 

380  00 

L90  00 

190  00 

Princeton 

Tavistock 

Burgessville    

1 
1 

95  00 
95  00 



37  60 
37  50 

37  50 
37  50 

Platteville 

Mt.  Elgin  

i 
i 
i 
i 

Verschoyle 

Brownsville 

Thamesford  

Oxford  ( lentre 

i 
i 
i 
i 

22  60 

Imicrkip               ...    . 

22  60 

Otterville 

22  50 

Embro 

22  50 

Parry  Sound    

1 
1 

780  00 
t(J80  00 

Burk's  Falls 

.... 

Sundrid<je 

.... 

76  00 

Majznetawan    

! 

',:,  00 

McKellar  

46  00 

45  00 

Bolton 

1 

190  oo 

i 

• 

37  50 

Kirkton    

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

22  60 

Shakespeare    

22  5o 

Shakespeare 

22  50 

Atwood 

22  50 

Monkton 

22  50 

Millbank 

22  50 

. . . . 

22  50 

Special  grant  $500.       fSpecia]  grant  $300. 
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APPENDIX  D.— CONTINUATION 

Inspectorate. 

Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives 
full   time    to    Continuation 
class  work. 

Professional 
Certificate. 

c 

4 

X 

hi 

a 

o 

OS 

! 

Name  of  School. 

Peterborough 

John  A.  ()'  Donohue 

Geo.  Priddle 

John  G .  Gordon 

I 

II 

I 

II 

III 

III 

III 
III 

III 
III 

I 

II 

III 

III 

III 

II 

II 
III 

II 
III 
Temp. 
Ill 

I 

11 

Dist, 

III 

I 
I 
III 
III 
III 
II 
III 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

III 

1 

I 

I 

I 

III 

III 

III 

III 

II 

II 

II 

III 

II 

II 

II 

III 

\ 
i 

} 
i 

2 
6 
6 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

5 

o 

2 
2 

1 
2 

3 
2 
1 
1 

5 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

7 
6 

4 
4 

4 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4  Ennisinore 

Havelock 

Lakefield.  . 

Peter  T.  Pilkey 

4  Otonabee  

Margaret  A.  Lees 

5 

Prescott  and  Russell 

C.  K.  Fotheringham 

G.  A.  McCullough 

3  Cumberland 

H.  J.  Albright 

3  Longueuil  .... 

A.  M.  Christie 

K.  T.  Forrest    

10  Plantagenet,  N 

Bloorafield 

11  Ameliasburg  . . . 

Prince  Edward 

F.  B.  Clarke  ...    

J.  M.  Roote 

C.  J.  Tullev 

Wellington  . . 

H.  C.  Martin 

17  Hillier 

Miss  A    E.  Colliver 

1  Athol 

E.  W.  Ward 

13  Hallowell 

Renfrew    

Duncan  R.  Harrison 

Rachel  Whalen 

Eganville 

2  Brudenell 

Jas.  W.  S.  Wilson 

7  Wcstmeath 

Anna  E.  Brown 

6  Ross 

Carrie  Jack 

5  Stafford 

Jno.  R.  Pickering 

1 McNab  

Simcoe,    East   and    West 
Muskoka 

Miss  K.  C.  McKee,  B.A.... 
Eva  Coe  

7  Medonte 

2  Stephensen  

9 

Annie  Nicholson 

Wesley  A.  Tydell 

HOro 

Simcoe,  North 

5  Flos 

C.  Carter  . . .' 

Miss  A.  M.  Newell 

Creemore 

20  Nottawasaga 1 

3             " 

Neil  Christie 

B.  S.  Scott. . . 

U.  5  "  &  Osprvv.  . 
14            " 

Geo.  Sutherland 

W.  S.  Giffen 

4  Sunnidale . . . 

Simcoe.  South -west 

J.  A.  Speers,  M.  A 

Winnifred  Bell 

Alliston 

Walter  L.  C.  Richardson .... 
Edwin  Lindsav 

Stavner  .....' 

Win.  T.  Baker 

Annie  Willoughbv 

Beeton 

Harry  S.  White." 

Hattie  Tremeer 

Harold  B.  Wood 

Tottenham 

Florence  Purser 

5  Essa 

Gertrude  Steele 

7  Essa 

Walter  Steele 

10  W.  Gwillimburv  

Edith  McDermitt 

3  Adjala 

6  Essa 

Richard  W.  Stewart 

John  'H.  Burkholder 

Annie  E.  Wallace. . 

10     "     

4  Innisfil 

Robert  Little 

6       "        

Wm.  B.  Eby 

7       "        

John  A.  Corbett 

9       "         

Mat.  Johnston 

3  Sunnidale 

Wm.  Burkholder 

6        "          

Marv  Gugins 

7  Tecuniseth  

1907 
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CLASSES,  1906-7.  —  Continued. 


Post  Office. 

J2 
ft 

c 

6 
S5 

Class  of  School. 

Amount  of  Government  Grant. 

i 

A 

B       (' 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Ennismore 

19 
10 
12 
13 

4 
4 

13 
4 
3 
5 

11' 
10 
9 
6 
3 
3 

30 
5 
9 
9 
8 
4 

'5 
4 
4 
4 

38 
32 
6 
6 
10 
3 
5 

78 
45 
41 
47 

3a 

18 

K 
5 
6 
f 
I 

c 

\ 
I 
1 

1 

1 

$            IV 

190  00 

?      c. 

9      c 

*      c. 

Havelock. 

1 

1 
1 

95  00 
95  00 
95  00 

Lakefield 

Keene   

Lant* 

1 
i 

22  50 

Bobcavgeon 

il  25 

Navan   

1 

37  50 

Barb    

1 

1 
1 

1 

22  50 

Cassburn 

22  50 

Pendleton 

| 

22  50 

Bloom  field 

1 
1 

95  00 

Mountain  View     

37  50: 

Wellington 

1 
1 
1 

1 



22  50 

22  50 

Picton   

22  60 

22  50 

1 

95  00 

1 

1 

37  50 
37  B0 

Beach  burg 

Foresters'  Falls 

1 

1 
1 

22  50 

Mickshnrg 

22  51) 

White  Lake 

22  60 

1 

37  50 

1 
1 
1 

45  00 

i;>  00 

22  60 

1 
1 

190  00 
190  00 

Batteau 

1 
1 
1 

37  50 
37  50 
37  50 

Duntroon    

Singhampton 

1 
1 

New  Lowell 

22  50 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



.... 

380  00 
380  00 
380  00 
380  00 
380  00 

Ftavner 

Beeton 

Tottenham 

Cookstowu 



Ivy 

1 
1 

95  i» 
95  00 

Newton  Robinson  . 

Keenansville    

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

37  .',( 
37  5C 
37  5C 
37  5C 
37  51 
37  5C 
37  51 
37  51 
37  5( 
37  6( 

Angus  

l 

l 

Churchill 

i 

Thornton    

Brentwood    

i  .... 

r 

, 

New  I»well 

i|;::::.:: 

Penville 

> 
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APPENDIX  D.— CONTINUATION 


I  nspectorate. 


Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives! 
full  time  to  Continuation' 
class  work. 


.g  5 

P* 


Name  of  School. 


Simcoe. South-west.  —  '  'on. 


Stormont 


Thunder  Bay  and'  Rainy 
River 


Wilmot  Davidson HI 

Thomas  Irwin II 

Geo.  Wilson II 

Frances  T.  Ronan Temp. 

Annie  Reynolds i  III 

Annie  Crowe II 

Annie  O'Leary II 

Ellen  M.  Handy HI 

Kathleen  Chapman j  III 

Eva  Murday Ill 

Wilmot  Hussey !  Ill 

AgDes  King Ill 

Wilfred  Wolfe Ill 

Wrm.  A.  Stewart Ill 

John  H.  Coleman Ill 

Robt.  H.  Gauley Ill 

Anne  Campbell Ill 

Margaret  Jackson Ill 

Adam  White Ill 

Alf.  G.  Green II 

Marshall  Murday '■  III 

Andrew  R.  Kidd II 

Florence  Ovens '  III 


James  Froats,  B.A. 
Mabel  Drewry  .... 
Annie  I).  Griswold 


A.  C.  Crosby,  M.A I 

F.C.Poole I 

G.  A.  Evans ;     III 


T.  Knechtel. 
T.  Scott 


Victoria,  East ;  John  M.  Simpson  .  . 

Neil  Q.  McEachern. 
Victoria,   West,  and  S.E. 
Muskoka 


II 
II 

II 
II 


H.  R.  Scovell,  B.A 
Mary  Hodgins  .... 
T.  E.  Spiers,  B.A  . 
G.  B.  Rennie 


Waterloo,  No.  1. 
Waterloo.  No.  2. 

Welland 


J .  D.  Ramsay . . 
Frederick  Ward 


G.  W.  Dale  . 
J.  M.  Roszel. 
Jas.  Kerr. . . . 


C.  E.  Hansel... 
C.  Jackson 

E.  W.  Farr  .... 

F.  T.  Harvey  .  . 
Gertrude  Grant 
Geo.  A.  Henry. 


Wellington.  Nortl 


Chas.  Cameron . . . 
V.  \V.  Rutherford 

Geo.  Scott 

Tena  Mclntyre  . . . 
Wm.  E.  Harrison 


I 

II 

II 
II 

II 

I 

II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

I 
I 

III 
II 

III 


I 

I  Int. 
II 


!} 


11  Tecumseth . 
4  Tossofontio  . 
5 

4  Adjala   

5  "      


19         "       

2  Essa 

4  " 

11    "   

5  W.  Gwillimbury 

5  Innisfil 

(8         "       

110       "      

14       '■       

5  Sunnidale 


,10      " 

13  Tecumseth 

19 

2  Tossorontio  . 

|8 

9  Essa 


Finch  

14  Roxborough 
1  Osnabruck. .  . 


Fort  Frances. 
1  Keewatin. . 
1  Schreiber. . 
Rainy  River  . 
5  Lash 


5    Bobcavgeon. 
2    3  Somerville 


13    Bracebridge. . . 

6    Fenelon  Falls . 
2    12  Mariposa  . . 


9    Hespeler  . . . 
2    7  Woolwich 


Ayr 

New  I  lamburg. 
16  Wellesley... 


Bridgeburg  .  .  . 
Port  Col  borne 

9  Pelham 

11  Bertie 

Fort  Erie 

4  Wainrleet. .. 


Palmerston 
2  Peel   .... 


3    Clifford 
1    10  Peel. 


1907 
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CLASSES,  1906-7.—  Continued. 

P  «t  Office. 

m 

ft 

3 
Oh 

*o 
6 

Class  of  School. 

Amount  of  Government  Grant. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A                 B 

c 

Bond  Head 

6 

7 

1 
1 
1 

$     c.        $     c. 

$      c. 
37  50 
37  .r,0 
37  50 

s        ,-. 

Lisle 8 

• 

Loretto 4 

22  50 

Arlington   3 

Achill 3 

22  50 

Rnnis i            3 

22  50 

22  50 
22  50 

Klin  Grove 

3 

3 
3 
4 

4 
4 
4 



Cookstown 

Baxter 

Bond  Head 

■ 

22  50 

Belle  Ewart 

92  50 



22  50 
22  50 
22  50 

22  50 
22  50 
22  50 
22  50 

Stroud 



Paiuswick 

3 

4 
3 

New  Lowell 



Stayner 

3 
3 
3 

Thompson ville  

Beeton 

09  go 

Alliston 

4 
3 
4 

29 
16 

22  50 

Everett 



92  50 

Utopia 

22  50 

Finch 

1 
1 

190  00 
190  00 

Avon  more   

Dickinson's  Landing.. 

37  50 

13 
10 

1 

380  00 

Keewatin 

1 

190  00 

S'hreiber j              6 

1 

75  00 

3 
3 

1 
1 

45  00 

16  no 

liolicaygeon 20 

....         1 

95  00 

Kinmount    4 

1 

22  50 

Bracebridge 50 

1 
1 

760  00 
190  00 

Fenelon  Falls 26 

i;ikwood   10 

l 
1 

37  50 
37  50 

8 
6 

14 

.   .. 

W'iiittrhourne 

\vr 

1 

22  .")() 

1 
1 

37  50 

37  50 

Not  Hamburg   

8 
6 

23 
22 

4 

Wellesley 

1 

22  -r)0 

1 
1 

95  00 
95  00 

irne 

Ken  wick 

1 
1 
1 
1 

22  50 
22  50 
29  50 

Ridgeway 6 

Fort'  Erie 

7 
4 

51 

Marshville  

*45  00 

Palmerston 

1 

380  00 

den  Allen 7 

1 

37  ■",H 

lift".. i,l 

1 

22  50 
22  50 

3 

1 



/    E. 


Two  years'  grant. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.   12 


APPENDX  P.—  CONTINUATION 


Inspectorate. 


Name  of  Principal  and  Degree, 
also  Assistant  when  he  gives 
full  time  to  Continuation 
class  work. 


CD  Tl 


Wellington,  South 


Wentworth 


Windsor  and  Walkerville 
York,  North 

York,  South 

R.  C.  Bi-Lingual  Schools 
West 

R.  C.  Bi-Lingual  Schools, 
East. 

R.  C.    Separate   Schools 
East. 


R.    C.   Separate  Schools, 
Central. 


R.    C.   Separate    Schools, 
West. 


Totals,  1906-7 
"      1905-6 

Increases  


G.  J.  Katzenmeyer   . . 

John  O  McNabb 

John  W.  Yake 

Sarah  E.  Jackson,  B.A. 

Albert  E.  Smith 

Thos.  Armstrong 

Jean  E.  Cardno 

Margt,  McDonald 

Edgar  V.  McKinnon. . . 
Elizabeth  Mc Williams. 

Ira  Hammond  .  .• 

W.  S.  Elvidge 

G.  McEachern 

W.  Ewart 


Tilly  Raycroft. . . . 

A.  E.Wilcox 

Geo.  W.Clark.... 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Goff.. 
James  E.  Stewart 

Hugh  A.  Beaton  . 


Fred.  Schooley . . 
A.  A.  Cameron. . 
Grover  S.  Lloyd . 


Miss  A.  G.  McAllister. 
James  Hand 


Rev.  Mother  M.  Gertrude. 


Bridget  Seguin 

Sister  M.  Cleophas. 


Sr.  St,  Andrew . 
Sr.  Ernestine. . . 
Anatasia  Nolan. 
Carrie  Jordan . . 


E.  Jones  

Sr.  M.  Gertrude. 
Thos.  J.  Ryan... 


Sr.  M.  Ethelburt 

Marie  C.  Benn 

Sr.  M.  Genevieve 

Sr.  M.  Jerome 

Sr.  Gertrude  Lachance 

John  J.   Boland 

Alice  O'Leary 


468  Continuat'  nClass  Teachers 
461         " 


7  Continuation  Class  Teachers 


I 

I 

I 

II 

II 

II 

III 

II 

III 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

I 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 

I 

I 

III 

I 

II 


Name  of  School. 


Ill 
HI 


II 
II 


II 


II 


I 

II 
II 


Erin 

Macdonald  Consolidated . 

Drayton   

9  Eramosa   

4  Nichol 

4^  Eramosa 

8  Erin 

9  "    

5  Guelph 

8  Puelinch 

7  W .  Garafraxa 

4  Puslinch 

11         "       


3  Barton  

3  Saltfleet 

11  Ancaster  .    . . . 
9  W.  Flamboro. 

7 

Walkerville 


13  E.  Gwillimburv. 

14  King 

19      "     


Woodbridge 
Stouffville  . . 


Tilbury 


5  Clarence. . . 
15  Gloucester 

Westport .... 
Eganville. . .. 
12  Hagarty  . . 
Chesterville. . 


Mattawa  . 
Sudburv . . 
10  Adja'la. 


Amherstburg 
2  Ashfield  .  . . 
Wallaceburg  . 
14  Carriek    . 
1  Hay. 


2    6  Stephen 
1    5  Sombra. 


438  Schools. 
'429         "      . 


9  Schools. 


*  134  I  Class  and  179  II  Class  in  1906-7. 
131  I  Class  and  216  II  Class  in  1905-6. 
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CLASSES,  1906-7.— Conclvded. 


Post  Office. 

m 

'a, 

s 
Pi 

o 

d 

ClaBS  of  School. 

Amount  of  Government  Grant. 

- 

A 

B      C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Erin 

17 

15 

72 

8 
5 

7 
3 
4 

1 
1 

1 

$    c. 
190  00 
190  00 

380  00 

$    c. 

$     C. 

$    c. 

Guelph   

Drayton 

.... 

1 
1 

.... 

Rock  wood 

37  50 

37  50 

Ennotville 

Oustic 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 



22  50 

Acton 

21  50 

Mimosa  

22  50 

Mosborough 

4 

22  50 

Morriston  

5 
7 
3 
6 

14 

10 

10 

6 

7 

9 

28 

22 

5 

35 
8 

12 

6 

7 

38 

24 

6 

6 

16 
8 

7 

26 
10 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 

5,315 
5,224 

22  50 

Bel  wood  

22  50 

Aberfoyle 

22  50 

Hespeler 

22  60 

Hamilton 

1 
1 

95  00 
95  00 

Stony  Creek 

Carluke 

1 
1 

37  50 
37  50 

Strabane 

Millerove 

1 

22  50 

Walkerville   

1 

37  60 

Mt.  Albert 

1 
1 

190  00 
190  00 



Schomberg 

Nobleton 

1 

:;:  50 

Woodbridge 

1 

190  00 

Stouffville 

1 

37  50 

Tilbury 

1 

95  00 

1 
1 

37  50 

37  50 

Orleans     

Westport 

1 
1 

190  00 
190  00 

Klllaloe  Station". '.:.'.'. 

1 
1 

22  60 

Chesterville 

22  50 

1 

190  00 

Sudbury  

1 
1 

45  00 

Colgan  

■'•■  50 

1 

190  00 

1 

95  00 

WalTaceburg 

1 

37  50 

Mildinay 

1 
1 
1 
1 

201 
200 

2"  50 

Drvsdale 

22  50 

Mt.  ( 'armel   

22  50 

Port  Lambton  

90 
88 

41 

41 

106 
100 

22  50 

25,610  00 
19,528  75 

4,622  50 
3,225  00 

4,350  00 
3,985  00 

5,260  00 

4,837  50 

91 

2 

6 

1 

6,0si  25 

1.397  50 

365  00!        422  50 

Note.— Total  Government  Grant  1906-7 $39,842  50 

1905-0 31,576  25 


Increase  for  the  vear $  8,266  25 
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lrtii  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


APPENDIX  E—  FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  1907. 


Inspectorate. 

Name  of  school  (section  number  and 

township)  and  amount  expended 

for  text  books. 

Total 

amount 

expended. 

Total 
amount  of 
Legisla- 
tive aid. 

Middlesex   West  . 

6  E.  Williams,  $12.68 

$    c. 

12  68 

4  20 

$    c. 
6  34 

Perth                     

6  Downie,  $2.24  ;  8  Downie,  $1.96 

2  10 

Totals,  1907. 

3  Schools 

16  88 
97  37 

8  44 

Totals,  1906 

7  schools    

48  67 

80  49 

40  23 

1907 
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APPENDIX  F.— ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  TO  COLLEGIATE  INSTI= 
TUTES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Entrance  Examination,  .Tine  1907. 


Collegiate  Institute. 

Aylmer 

Barrie 

Berlin    

Brantfonl 

Brock  ville 

Chatham 

Clinton 

Cobourg 

Oollingwood 

Gait 

Goderich 

Guelph 

Hamilton 

[ngersoll 

Kingston   

Lindsay 

London  

Morristmrg 

Napanee  

Niagara  Falls 

Orillia 

Ottawa 

Owen  Sound 

Perth 

Peterborough   

Renfrew 

Ridgetown 

St.  ( latharines   

St.  Mary's   

St.  Thomas 

Sarnia 

Seaforth 

Stratford    

Strathroy 

Toronto  i  Harbord) 

"       (Jameson^  

"       (Jarvis) 

Toronto  Junction 

Yankleek  Hill 

Whitby 

Windsor  

Woodstock 


T3 

£ 

i 

v. 

Oh 

W 

94 

121 

73 

High  Schools. — Continued. 


161 

206 
100 
165 

51 

77 
111 
166 

78 
133 
7U1 

99 
is;  i 

428 

71 
115 
110 
179 
485 
195 
102 
184 
110 
70 
79 

166 
155 

75 
171 
111 
516 
272 
413 
162 

82! 

78 
L4» 
149 


Totals 

High  Schools. 


7,296 


Alexandria. 
Almonte. . . 
Am  prior  .  .  . 

Arthur 

Athens 

Aurora 

Bcamsville. 
Belleville... 


92 
58 
62 
76 
95 
65 
49 
184 


140 

157 
79 

147 
17 
59 
53 

144 
56 

Hi; 

65 

156 
74 

866 
33 

73 

89 

L21 

356 

145 
76 

Lie 

54 
61 

71 
110 
lilt 

62 
1 13 

84 

379 

211 

282 

96 

53 

54 

124 

85 


5,451 


58 

48 

40 
65 
681 
59 
4s 
130 


Bowman  ville 

Bradford 

Brampton  

Brighton 

Caledonia 

Campbell  ford 

Carletmi  Place 

Cayuga 

Chesley 

Colborne 

Cornwall 

Deseronto 

Dun. las 

Dunnville 

I  hit  ton 

Toronto 

Glora  

Essex 

Fergus 

Purest 

William 

Ganam  que  

1  if-  irgeton  n 

<  ilencoe 

Gravenhuret 

( rrimsby 

rlagersville     

I  larriston 

Haw  kesbury  

I  roquoia  

Rempt  ville 

Kenora 

Kincardine 

Leamington 

Lifltowei 

Lucan 

Madoc     

Markham 

Meaford 

Midland 

Mitchell     

Mount  Purest 

Newburgh 

Newcastle 

Newmarket 

Niagara 

Niagara  Palls  South. 

North  Bay 

Norwood 

Oakville 

Ometnee 

Orangeville 

Oshawa 

Pa  is 


e 

c 

'I 

S3 
X 

W 


03 

a- 


I'arkhill. 


58 

41 

57 

40 

104 

69 

34 

26 

49 

33 

77 

49 

69 

51 

36 

20 

58 

48 

37 

32 

127 

84 

56 

48 

83 

64 

61 

46 

58 

45 

79 

60 

26 

20 

(il 

43 

83 

58 

65 

53 

44 

33 

93 

61 

51 

35 

67 

56 

68 

35 

47 

44 

39 

29 

57 

44 

35 

21 

79 

40 

(ill 

80 

34 

34 

62 

32 

56 

51 

92 

66 

87 

65 

tit; 

32 

103 

78 

55 

40 

60 

44 

89 

66 

75 

52 

118 

77 

27 

21 

60 

47 

26 

17 

35 

23 

44 

22 

73 

46 

59 

42 

73 

62 

71 

21 

8b 

74 

65 

45 

91 

53 
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APPENDIX  F.— Continued. 


High  Schools. — Continued 

Pembroke 

Penetanguiehene 

Petrolea 

Picton 

Plantagenet 

Port  Arthur 

Port  Dover 

Port  Elgin 

Port  Hope 

Port  Perry 

Port  Rowan 

Prescott 

Richmond  Hill 

Rockland 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Sirncoe '. 

Smith's  Falls 

Smith  ville 

Stirling 

Streetsville 

Sydenham 

Thorold 

Tillsonburg 

Toronto  Technical 

Trenton 

Uxbridge 

Vienna 

Walkerton 

Wardsville 

Waterdown 

Waterford 

Watiord 

Welland 

Weston 

Wiarton 

Williamstown 

Wingham 

Totals 

Other  Places. 

Aberfoyle 

Acton 

Alliston 

Alvinston 

Ameliasburg 

Amher8tburg 

Ancaster 

Angus 

Apsley 

Arkona  

Ashton 

Aultsville 

Avonmore 

Ayr 

Bailieboro 

Bancroft 

Bath 


a 

a 


138 
49 
81 

125 
40 
50 
29 
50 
83 
49 
46 
89 
78 
31 

106 
84 
52 
28 
50 
31 
80 
37 
86 
73 
52 
83 
40 
67 
21 
40 
66 
80 
65 

136 
55 
35 


6,577 


77 
30 
57 
74 
24 
30 
24 
39 
69 
36 
28 
38 
59 
25 
69 
50 
43 
19 
26 
24 
48 
31 
59 
53 
46 
54 
28 
40 
15 
24 
41 
68 
31 
103 
45 
19 
58 


4,586 


Other  Places. — Continued. 


22 
34 

51 

43 
21 
34 
23 
13 

2 
20 

7 
19 
27 
17 
19 
15 
28 


Bayfield 

Beaverton 

Beeton , . 

Belle  River 

Belmont 

Bethany  

Binbrook 

Blackstock 

Blenheim 

Blind  River 

Blyth 

Bobcaygeon 

Bolton 

Both  well 

Bowesville 

Bracebridge 

Bridgeburg 

Brigden 

Bruce  Mines 

Brussels 

Burford 

Burgessville 

Burk's  Falls 

Burlington 

Burritt's  Rapids 

Cannington 

Cardinal 

Carp 

jCaetleton 

Cataraqui 

Chapleau 

Charleston 

Chat?  worth 

Chesterville 

Claremont 

!  Clifford 

Cobden  

bomber 

Cookstown 

Copper  Cliff 

Courtright 

Crediton 

Creemore 

Crosshill 

Cumberland 

Deer  Park 

Delhi 

Delta 

Denbigh 

Dickenson's  Landing. 
Dorchester  Station.  . . 

Drayton 

Dresden  

Drumbo 

Drvden  

Du'ndalk 

Dungannon  

Durham 

Easton's  Corners 


X 

W 


9 
38 
28 
19 
38 
-  19 
24 
41 
71 
22 
39 
31 
40! 
38 

6 
56 
32 
38 
33 
64 
45 
10 
35 
43 
13 
41 
25 
43 
11 
56 
15 
36 
34 
47 
14 
11 
53 
28 
62 

39 
49 
29 
22 
31 
23 
64 
56 

4 
24 
47 
38 
48 
23 
14 
Si 
36 
62 

9 
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-a 

<U 

a 

'2 
3 

-a 

a> 

CO 
GO 

OS 
P4 



n 

C 
1 

w 

<D 
m 

DD 
S 

Ph 

Other  Places. — Continued. 
Eganville 

70 
30 
27 
57 
51 
14 
21 
54 
50 
52 
34 
63 
65 
36 
37 
26 
12 
9 
28 

48 
46 
12 

9 
21 
22 
33 
15 
27 
15 
26 
33 
47 
10 
42 
18 
11 
18 
36 
12 
10 
15 

9 
10 

6 
10 
18 
25 
27 
36 
66 
63 
26 
17 
22 
17 
17 
172 
41 

51 
15 
13 

30 
30 
10 
16 
29 
39 
41 
15 
27 
36 
26 
24 
16 
7 
8 
17 

~ 
37 
16 

8 

7 
15 
19 
17 
10 
23 

9 

23 

;: 
23 

9 

9 

6 

22 

n 
Id 
12 

8 

■r> 
6 

I 

22 
25 
21 
i:, 
42 
10 
9 
10 
14 
11 
127 
34 

Other  Places.— Continued. 

Macdonald  Consolidated 

Magnetawan 

30 
18 
16 
29 
32 
27 
28 
15 
16 
17 
64 
19 
42 
38 
(58 
30 
16 
41 
78 
36 
28 
14 
29 
30 
18 
28 
24 
19 
13 
20 
31 
16 

11 
23 
22 

36 
16 
38 
28 

7 

14 
21 
17 
71 
30 
27 
63 
29 
12 
33 
28 
14 
55 
16 
19 

8 
11 
10 
19 

23 

Eelinton 

H 

Elinira 

Manitowaning 

13 

Elinvale 

Ma   otick 

19 

Emhro 

Markdale 

18 

Emo 

Marmora 

16 

Ennismore 

Marshville 

18 

Erin 

4 

Exeter 

9 

Mattawa 

10 

Fevershaui 

Maxv  lie 

33 

Finch 

Merivale 

15 

Finjial  .             

Merlin 

34 

Flesherton 

Merrickville 

Merritton 

Metcalfe 

11 

Fordwich 

46 
15 

Fort  Frances 

Mildmav 

10 

Fournier 

Millbrook 

21 

Galetta 

Milton 

68 

Glen  Allan 

Milverton 

34 

Gore  Bav 

22 

Grand  Valley 

Hall's  Bridge 

Moorefleld 

10 

Morewood 

13 

\l  unt  Albert 

22 

Hanover 

Mount  Klgin 

8 

Harrow 

Mount  Hope 

17 

Hastings 

Havelock 

M   unt  Pleasant 

12 

Mountain 

9 

Neustadt 

4 

Highgate 

Newbor  ' 

10 

New   Hamburg 

27 

Hillsdale 

Xt-\<.  Liakeard 

8 

Hintonburgh 

North  August  i 

6 

Homing's  .M ills 

North  Gower 

16 

Bunteville 

Norwich 

11 

Innerkip 

26 

Janetville 

Oak  wood 

10 

Janeville  

Oil  Springs 

19 

Jarvis 

20 

i  u,r, ,,„|,.  station 

i 

Kara ". 

9 

Keene  

Otterville 

17 

Keewatin 

12 

Keswick 

Paisley 

41 

Killarney 

Palmerston 

27 

12 

Kimherlev 

Parry  Sound 

40 

Kingsville 

Pelham  8.8.,  No.  2 

26 

Kintail 

4 

Kirkfi.-l.l 

Plattoville 

Port  Colborne 

21 

Lakefii'M 

19 

Lanark 

Port  Stanley 

10 

Lancaster 

Powasson 

27 

Laurel 

Princeton 

12 

Lion's  Head 

Qu  ensville 

15 

Little  Current 

Ramsayville 

5 

Little  Britain 

Randwick 

2 

London  East 

|Richard's  Landing 

9 

10 
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Other  Places.  —  Continued. 

Ridgeway 

Ripley  

Rockton  

Rockwood 

Rodney 

Rosemont 

Roseneath 

Russell 

St .  George 

St.  Helen's 

Sandwich 

Schomberg 

Schreiber 

Selkirk 

Sharbot  Lake 

Shelburne 

Solina 

Southampton 

South  Indian 

South  Mountain 

Sparta 

Spencerville 

Springfield ". 

Stayner  

Stittsville 

Stoney  Creek 

Strabane 

Stroud 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sudbury  

Sutton 

*Tarnworth 

Tara 

Tavistock 

Teeswater 

Thaine-ford 

Thamesville 

Thedford 

Thessalon 

Thornbury 

Thorndale 

Tilbury 

Tiverton 

Toronto  ( De  La  Salle  Inst. ) . 


03 


28 
29 
48 
33 
37 
22 
6 
26 
25 
21 
70 
33 
13 
11 
51 
57 
15 
17 
23 
21 
30 
43 
15 
58 
18 
48 
13 
44 
38 
40 
25 

36 

21 ! 
40, 
26 
73 
21 
11 
60 
37 
48 
28 
141 


0) 


10 
21 
26 
30 
20 

9 

6 
20 
12 
15 
25 
22 
11 

7 
25 
24 
10 
17 
22 

8 
10 
24 

8 
41 

6 
37 
12 
33 
26 
32 
20 

20 
14 
28 
18 
48 
14 
7 
34 
31 
37 
15 
131 


Other  Places.  —  Continued. 


TJ 

® 

C 

-o 

« 

a 

CD 

m 

03 

OS 

K 

Oh 

w 

Tottenham  

Tweed 

Uppergrove 

Varna 

Vernon  

Victoria  Harbour 

Victoria  Mine 

Wallaceburg 

Warkworth 

Waubaushene 

Webbwood 

Wellandport 

Wellington 

West  Lome 

Westport  (S  parate  Schoob 

Wheatley 

Whitevale 

Wilkesport 

Winchester 

Wolfe  Island- 

Woodbridg  • 

Woodville 

Wooler 

Wroxeter 

Wychwood 

Wyoming    

Zephyr  

Zuri  h 


4'.-) 

30 

57 

40 

3<; 

20 

13 

8 

18 

8 

22 

11 

10 

5 

60 

51 

27 

15 

23 

13 

11 

6 

28 

19 

25 

19 

25 

20 

29 

18 

25 

20 

9 

9 

25 

12 

4'.' 

22 

35 

21 

28 

18 

28 

20 

22 

13 

16 

13 

15 

9 

29 

25 

18 

12 

2; 

14 

Totals, 8.271     5,393 

Summary. 


Collegiate  Institutes 

High  Schools 

Other  Places 


Grand  totals,  1907  . .   . 

Comparisons  with  June,  1900. 

Increases 


7,296:  5.451 
6,577  4.586 
8,271     5.393 

__! 

22,144  15.430 


434     1,611 


*No  report  received. 
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APPENDIX  G.— PROCEEDINGS  FOR  THE  YEAR    1907. 

I.      REGULATIONS   AND   CIRCULAES. 
Examinations. 

(Instructions  No.  5.) 

Instruction*  to  Presiding  Officers,    1907. 

m- Presiding  Officers  are  requested  to  peruse  carefully  the  following 
instructions  and  see  that  they  are  fully  carried  out:  — 

(1)  Each  Inspector  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  shall  receive  from  the  Department  or  the  Inspector,  the  exam- 
ination papers,  and  shall  thereupon  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  bag  and   its   contents  until   the  examination   is   concluded. 

(2)  On  the  receipt  of  the  bag  containing  the  question  papers  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  will  see  that  the  seal  is  intact.  The  hag  can  be  opened  by 
cutting  the  cord,  and  when  opened  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  envelope- 
containing  the  question  papers  should  be  verified  with  the  time-table. 
Should  any  question  envelopes  be  missing,  telegraph  the  Department  at 
once. 

(3)  The  "Presiding  Officer  will  satisfy  himself  thai  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements are  made  by  the  School  Board  in  due  time  for  the  examination. 
Tf  the  trustees  have  not  placed  a  (lock  in  each  room  used  for  examination 
purposes  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  have  power  to  hire  the  use  of  one  for 
each  room  during  the  time  required  for  the  examination,  and  charge  the 
same  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  examination. 

(4)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall,  if  there  IS  suflicient  accommodation 
and  if  sufficient  papers  have  been  received,  admit  candidates  who  through 
some  oversight  did  not  send  their  applications  to  the  [nspector.  The  names 
of  such  candidates  are  to  be  entered  in  the  Supplementary  List  (Form  No. 
181),  specially  provided,  with  such  information  as  is  required  of  the  other 
candidates.  This  list  and  the  required  part  of  the  fee  with  one  dollar  addi- 
tional as  provided,  shall  be  sent  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  the  Education 
Department.  The  remainder  of  the  fee  shall  he  sent  to  the  Board  that  bears 
the  expense  of  the  examination. 

(5)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  exercise  necessary  vigilance  at  all  time- 
while  the  candidates  are  engaged,  and  he  shall  not  give  his  attention  to  any 
work  other  than  that  which  pertains  to  his  duties  as  Presiding  Officer.  Tie 
shall  take  all  necessary  care  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  instructions  to 
candidates  to  be  violated  without  his  knowledge.  Tin's  instruction  (5)  is 
to  be  observed,  however  small  may  be  the  number  of  candidates. 

(6)  It  is  imperative  that  the  regulations  be  enforced  bv  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  strictly  observed  by  the  candidates.  In  particular  the  examin- 
ation papers  shall  be  distributed,  and  the  answer  papers  collected,  punctu- 
ally at  the  time  indicated  on  the  time-table.  The  Presiding  Officer  has  no 
authority  to  deviate  from  the  official  time-table. 

(7)  In  the  examination  room,  candidates,  whether  writing  on  the  same 
subject  or  on  different  subjects,  shall  be  seated  at  least  five  feet  apart.  All 
diagrams  or  maps  having  reference  to  the  subject  of  examination  shall  be 
removed  from  the  room,  and  boohs,  papers,  etc.,  removed  from  the  desks; 
all  arrangements  shall  be  completed,  and  the  necessary  stationery  distri- 
buted at  least  fifteen  minvtes  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  subject  of  the  examination,  and  at  least  fire  minutes  before 
each  other  subject  is  begun. 
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(8)  The  necessary  stationery  includes  pens,  blotting-paper,  black  ink 
of  a  uniform  color,  and  the  authorized  examination  answer  books.  Each 
candidate  will  receive  one  examination-book  and  one  answer-envelope  at  the 
beginning  of  each  examination  period  and  other  books  as  required  during 
said  period.  No  paper  other  than  the  examination-book  must  be  distributed 
to  the  candidates,  and  no  paper,  examination-book  or  other  book  must  be 
brought  into  the  room  by  any  candidate.  (The  Presiding  Officer's  attention 
is  called  to  the  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  the  examination-books  on  the 
first  page  thereof.) 

(9)  No  person  except  the  Presiding  Officers  and  any  necessary  attend- 
ants shall  be  present  with  the  candidates  in  any  room  at  the  examination; 
and  at  least  one  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  present  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  examination  in  each  room  occupied  by  the  candidates.  A  Presiding 
Officer  shall  not  have  in  Eis  charge  at  one  time  more  than  twenty-jive  can- 
didates. 

(10)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall,  as  indicated  on  the  time-table,  read  to 
the  candidates  their  duties,  drawing  attention  to  any  feature  of  them  that 
may  require  special  care  during  the  examination,  and  emphasizing  the 
directions  to  the  candidates  as  to  "the  manner  in  which  the  slips  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  envelopes.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  distributing  the 
proper  number  and  kind  of  envelopes  and  examination-books  and  in  ac- 
counting for  such  envelopes  and  examination-books  as  have  been  distribut- 
ed.    (Also  see  (3)  (a),  page  108.) 

(11)  Punctually  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  each 
examination,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  in  the  examination  room  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  candidates  and  other  assistant  Presiding  Officers  (if 
any),  break  the  seal  of  the  envelope  containing  the  question  papers,  and 
give  them  to  the  assistant  officers  and  to  the  candidates.  The  papers  of 
only  the  subject  or  subjects  required  shall  be  opened  at  one  time.  Until 
the  examination  in  the  subject  is  over  no  examination  papers,  other  than 
those  which  the  candidates  receive,  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  room. 

(12)  Punctually  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  direct  the  candidates  to  stop  writing,  and  cause  them  to  hand 
in  their   answer  papers   immediately,    duly   fastened   in  the  envelopes. 

(13)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  keep  upon  his  desk  the  tally-list  (check- 
list of  candidates  and  subjects)  and  as  each  paper  in  any  subject  is  handed 
in  (and  he  should  carefully  note  the  superscription  of  the  envelope — the 
subject  and  the  candidate's  name)  he  shall  check  the  same  by  entering  the 
figure  "I"  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate.  The  Presiding  Officer  will 
enter  the  names  of  the  candidates  on  the  tally-list  in  the  same  order  as  found 
on  the  official  list  of  candidates  (Form  44).  The  names  of  extra  candidates 
are  to  be  added  after  the  names  of  those  on  the  official  list.  After  the  papers 
are  handed  to  the  Presiding  Officer  he  shall  not  allow  the  answer  envelopes 
to  be  opened,  and  he  shall  be  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping  until  trans- 
mitted to  the  Education  Department.  The  answer-envelopes  as  well  as  the 
question-envelopes  should  be  kept  in  a  safe,  or  in  a  room  with  the  windows 
fastened  and  doors  securely  locked  by  a  cylinder  lock. 

(14)  For  special  instructions  regarding  the  examinations  in  Steno- 
graphy, Biology,  etc.,  see  the  circular  which  is  forwarded  to  each  Presiding 
Officer  prior  to  the  examination. 

(15)  In  case  of  the  illness  of  any  candidate  during  the  examination, 
the  Presiding  Officer  should  report  full  particulars  to  the  Department  at 
the  close  of  the  examination    and  his  report   should  be  accompanied  by   a 
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medical  certificate.  Certificates  received  after  this  date  will  not  he  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  of  Examiners  when  determining  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

Instructions    to    Candidates. 
(To  he  read  to  candidates  as  indicated   on  time-table.) 

(1)  Each  candidate  shall  satisfy  the  Presiding  Officer  as  to  his  personal 
identity  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  day's  examination,  and  any 
person  detected  in  attempting  to  personate  a  candidate  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Department.  The  Presiding  Officer  is  authorized  to  refuse  the  applica- 
tion of  any  candidate  who  presents  himself  at  any  centre  other  than  that 
nearest  his  usual  place  of  residence,  unless  the  candidate's  explanation  of 
his  course  in  so  presenting  himself  is  in  every  way  -atisfactory  io  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

(2)  Candidates  shall  he  in  their  allotted  places  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  commencement  of  the  examination.  If  a  candidate  be  not 
present  till  after  the  appointed  time,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  any  additional 
time.  No  candidate  shall  be  permitted,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  enter 
tlic  room  after  the  expiration  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the 
examination.  The  Presiding  Officer  is  authorized  to  refuse  admission  even 
within  the  hour  if  the  candidate's  explanation  is  in  any  seiw  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  if  he  has  reason  to  suspect  collusion  between  the  newly-admitted 
candidate   and  other  candidates. 

(3)  A  candidate  shall  not  leave  the  room  within  one  hour  after  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  examination  papers  in  any  subject;  and  if  he  then  leave  he 
shall   not  be  permitted  to  return  during  the  examination   on  such  subject. 

(4)  Every  candidate  shall  conduct  himself  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
instructions.  Should  he  violate  the  instructions  to  be  found  in  sections  5 
and  (i  below  or  on  the  first  page  of  the  examination-book:  should  he  take 
into  the  room  or  have  in  his  possession,  in  his  desk,  or  on  his  person,  any 
book,  notes,  paper,  or  anything  from  which  he  may  derive  assistance; 
should  he  talk,  whisper,  or  make  signs  to  another  candidate:  should  In1 
leave  his  answers  so  c.rposrd  that  any  candidate  may  '■"/'.'/  from  him;  should 
he  give  or  receive  aid  or  extraneous  assistance  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  bis 
examination  will  be  cancelled  and  he  will  be  debarred  from  presenting  him- 
self at  any  Departmental  examinations  for  two  years.  Should  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  obtain  clear  evidence  of  the  violation  of  these  instructions  at  the 
tune  of  it<  occurrence  he  shall  cause  the  candidate  concerned  at  once  to 
leave  the  room:  he  shall  strike  his  name  from  the  list  of  candidates;  and  he 
shall  not  permit  him  to  return  to  the  room  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  examination.  If,  however,  the  evidence  be  not  complete  at  the  time,  or 
be  obtained  after  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
report  the  case  to  the  Department. 

(5)  Every  candidate  shall  write  the  name  of  the  subject  of  examination 
very  distinctly  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  his  examination-book.  If  he  write 
his  name  or  any  distinguishing  mark  on  his  examination-book,  or  if  he  tear 
any  paper  from  this  book,  or  if  he  insert  in  this  book  any  matter  not  per- 
tinent to  the  examination,  or  if  he  use  any  paper  or  book  or  ink  other  than 
that   provided,  his  examination   may  be   cancelled. 

(6)  The  candidate  shall  write  his  answers  and  full  solutions  on  the  ruled 
sides  of  the  leaves  of  his  examination-book  or  books  (if  more  than  one  be 
needed);  he  may  use  the  unruled  sides  in  preparing  the  answers  in   rough, 
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He  shall  fold  liis  examination-book  (or  books)  once  across,  place  it  in  the 
envelope  provided  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  seal  the  envelope,  write  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope  the  subject  of  examination  only^  and  on  the  slip 
provided,  his  name  in  full  (surname  preceding),  and  then  securely  fasten 
the  slip  to  the  envelope,  as  instructed  by  the  Presiding  Officer.  Candidates 
should  see  that  their  answers  are  placed  in  the  proper  envelopes.  Scholar- 
ship candidates  should  designate  their  answers,  and  also  the  envelopes  con- 
taining their  answers,  "Pass"   or  "Honour"   according  to  the  papers  taken. 

Every  candidate  competing  for  a  scholarship,  who  also  desires  Senior 
Teachers'  standing,  must  write  upon  all  the  subjects  'of  the  Senior  Teach- 
ers' course  which  are  not  included  in  his  scholarship  examination.  He 
must  place  the  answers  in  his  scholarship  subjects  in  the  scholarship  (red) 
envelopes,  and  the  answers  in  other  Senior  Teachers'  subjects  in  regular 
Senior  Teachers'  envelopes. 

(7)  Candidates  for  the  Junior  or  Senior  Teachers'  examination  who 
take  extra  matriculation  papers  for  the  purpose  of  matriculation  standing, 
should  place  the  answers  to  such  extra  papers  in  matriculation  envelopes 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  enter  their  names  (if  this  has  not  already 
been  done)  on  the  matriculation  tally-list.  Such  extra  matriculation  papers 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  Department  along  with  the  answers  of  the  regular 
matriculation  candidates.  Parts  A  and  B  of  the  Matriculation  History  and 
Experimental   Science  papers   are   to   he  put  in   separate   envelopes. 

Candidates  are  also  reminded  that  the  Presiding  Officer  is  not  allowed 
to  make  any  explanation  or  other  statement  regarding  the  probable  mean- 
ing of  any  question  or  to  give  any  advice  as  to  what  question  should  be 
answered  by  the  candidates  or  how  any  question  should  be   answered. 

(8)  Should  any  error  appear  to  have  been  made  in  any  question,  no 
attention  shall  be  drawn  to  it  during  the  time  of  examination  by  either  the 
Presiding  Officer  or  any  of  the  candidates.  Candidates  may,  however,  at 
the  end  of  the  examination  period  submit  the  matter  to  the  Presiding 
Officer,  who,  if  he  considers  it  necessary,  will  report  on  the  matter  to  the 
Department  at  the  close  of  the  examination. 

Making  Reports  and  Returning  Ansivers  to  the  Department. 

(1)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  report  to  the  Education  Department  at 
the  close  of  the  examination  in  the  "remarks"  column  of  the  Diagram. 
Blank  (Form  292)  any  particulars  in  which  the  instructions,  etc.,  were  not 
observed  and  he  shall  mention  any  facts  regarding  the  examination  that  he 
deems  expedient  to  have  brought  before  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The 
Presiding  Officer  and  his  assistants  shall  sign  a  declaration  that  in  all  other 
respects  the   instructions   and   regulations  were  fully  complied   with. 

(2)  The  Presiding  Officer  as  part  of  his  report  to  the  Department  shall 
send  a  diagram  of  each  room  on  the  forms  provided  (Form  292),  showing  the 
position  occupied  by  each  candidate  and  Assistant  Presiding  Officer  during 
each  examination.     Candidates  shall  not  he  permitted  to  change  positions. 

(3) — (a)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  not  arrange  the  answer  papers  ac- 
cording to  subjects,  hut  shall  arrange  them  so  that  all  the  answers  of  each 
candidate  for  examination  shall  he  sent  together  [except  as  specified  in  (M] 
and  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear  on  the  list  of  candidates  for 
the  Examination.  (Form  44.)  To  facilitate  this,  elastic  hands  have  been 
supplied,  one  for  each  candidates'  set  of  answers. 
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(b)  Where  a  candidate  takes  papers  belonging  to  different  examina- 
tions, such,  papers  are  to  be  divided  according  to  .tbe  examinations  taken 
and  each,  parcel  sent  with,  those  of  the  other  candidates  for  these  examin- 
ations. 

(4)  The  prompt  return  of  the  answers  to  the  Education  Department  at 
the  close  of  the  respective  examinations  is  essential,  and  may  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  answers  are  sorted  at  the  close  of  each  day's  examination. 
All  diagrams  and  reports  (except  the  tally-list)  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  by  post  on  the  respective  days  that  the  answers  are  forwarded. 
The  tally-list  of  each  examination  must  be  returned  in  its  respective  bag 
with  the  candidates'   answer-envelopes. 

(5)  The  answers  of  the  candidates  taking  (a)  The  District  Certificate 
examination  and  (b)  the  Commercial  Specialists'  examination,  together 
with  the  corresponding  tally-lists,  shall  be  returned,  in  separate  parcels, 
securely  tied,  at  the  close  of  those  examinations,  in  one  of  the  bags  pro- 
vided. 

(6)  The  answers  of  the  candidates  for  (a)  Part  II.  Junior  Teachers' 
and  (b)  Junior  Matriculation  Examinations,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ing tally-lists,  shall  be  returned  in  separate  parcels,  securely  tied,  at  the 
close  of  the  Junior  Matriculation  Examination,  in  one  of  the  bags  provided. 

The  answers  of  the  candidates  for  (a)  Honour  Matriculation  and  (b) 
Scholarship  Examinations,  together  with  the  corresponding  tally-li-t<, 
shall  be  returned  in  separate  parcels,  securely  tied,  at  the  close  of  those 
Examinations,   in  one  of  the  bags  provided. 

(7)  The  answers  of  all  Scholarship  candidates  shall  be  enclosed  in  tlie 
envelopes   specially  provided  (red). 

8. — (a)  Each  bag  shall  be  so  folded  and  tied  that  the  words,  ''The  pro- 
perty of  the  Education  Department,"  will  be  outwards.  The  shipping  tag 
should  be  securely  attached  to  the  strap  on  each  bag. 

(b)  All  the  express  charges  must  be  prepaid,  and  no  commercial  value 
should  be  placed  upon  the  bags  and  contents. 

(c)  All  surplus  examination  papers  may  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
examination  to  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Expenses  of   the   Examination . 

The  Treasurer  of  the  High  School  Board  or  of  the  Public  School  Board 
of  the  school  where  the  examination  is  held  shall  pay,  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Public  School  Inspector,  all  the  expenses  of  the  examination,  which 
shall  include  the   following:  — 

(1)  For  preparing  the  list  of  candidates,  the  Inspector  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  remuneration  of  $2.00,  providing  that  the  number  of  the  candidates 
writing  does  not  exceed  twenty.  For  each  additional  twenty  candidates  or 
fraction  of  that  number  the  Inspector  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
dollar.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  number  of  applications  received, 
and  not  the  examinations  on  which  candidates  write,  will  determine  the 
amount  paid  for  this  service. 

(2)  For  conducting  the  examination  each  Presiding  Officer  and  each 
A  sistant  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  entitled  to  |4.00  a  day  and  actual  tra- 
velling expenses,  which  shall  include  railway  fare  or  the  ordinary  cost  of 
conveyance. 

(%)  For  meeting  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  examination,  the  cost 
of  stationery,  etc.,  and  the  payment  for  any  additional  services  required 
during  the   examination. 
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General    Information   a7ul    Instructions. 

(1)  The  Examination  fees  are: — District  Certificate  Examination,  $5. . 
Part  II.  Junior  Teachers',  f5.  Junior  Matriculation  Examination,  $5. 
Senior  Teachers'  Examination,  Part  I.  and  II.,  each,  $3;  taken  together, 
$5.  If  this  examination  be  divided  as  provided  in  Circular  50a  (1906),  $3 
for  each  part.  Commercial  Specialist  Examination,  $5.  Eor  candidates 
taking  not  more  than  four  papers  {not  subjects),  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting Matriculation  standing,  the  fee  is  $2.  Eor  more  than  four  papers, 
$5.  Honour  or  Scholarship  Matriculation,  $5.  If  the  fees  for  a  candidate 
amount  to  more  than   $5,   only  $5  will  be  required. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  scale  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  candidates. 
When  the  fee  is  |5,  $3  or  |2,  the  amount  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  is 
$3,  $2  or  $1  respectively.  The  remainder  of  the  fees  received  is  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  High  School  Board  or  other  body  that  bears  the  expenses  of 
the   examination. 

(2)  Applications  will  not  be  received  by  the  Inspector  after  the  24th 
day  of  May,  and  candidates  are  reminded  that  they  should  in  no  case  for- 
ward their  applications  to  the  Education  Department.  If  the  candidate 
should,  through  an  oversight,  neglect  to  have  his  application  duly  sent  to 
the  Inspector,  he  may  present  himself  at  the  examination,  when  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  is  at  liberty  to  admit  him,  provided  there  is  the  necessary 
accommodation,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  question-papers  has  been 
forwarded.  An  additional  fee  of  $1  will  be  exacted  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
from  a  candidate  who  presents  himself  in  this  way. 

(3)  Principals  having  candidates  for  the  various  Departmental  e.ram- 
inations   should  inform  them  in   regard  to  the  following   matters  :  — 

(a)  To  place  their  answer  papers  in  the  correct  envelopes.  Candidates, 
for  matriculation  scholarships  should  place  all  their  answer  papers  in  schol- 
arship (red)  envelopes,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  in  the  place 
designated,  should  not  fail  to  indicate  whether  the  answers  enclosed  are 
answers  to  j)ass  (junior)  or  honour  (senior)  papers.  Pass  junior  matricu- 
lants will  place  their  answers  in  junior  matriculation  (white)  envelope?. 
Honour  matriculants  (who  are  not  scholarship  candidates)  will  place  their 
answers  to  the  honour  papers  in  the  envelopes  (manilla)  designated  '"Senior 
Teachers  and  Honour  Matriculation,"  and  their  answers  to  pass  papers  in 
the  (white)  matriculation  envelopes.  Candidates  for  Junior  Teacher-' 
standing  who  are  also  taking  extra  papers  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
matriculation  should  put  such  extra  answer  papers  in  matriculation  (whitei 
envelopes  and  their  other  answers  in  Junior  Teachers'  envelopes. 

(b)  Scholarship  candidates  who  desire  Senior  Teachers'  standing  should 
not  make  application  therefor  until  after  the  scholarship  results  are  made- 
k  ri  own . 

(c)  Candidates  for  the  Senior  Teachers'  certificate,  if  they  desire  to 
have  their  honour  matriculation  standing  certified,  should  make  application 
to  the  Department   after  the  results  of  the  former  examination   are  issued. 

(d)  The  Department  does  not  furnish  statements  of  the  matriculation 
standing   obtained    by    scholarship    candidates,    either  for  pass    or    honour*. 

(e)  As  Teachers'  Junior  and  Senior  certificates  are  accepted  pro  tanta 
for  matriculation  purposes,  matriculation  certificates  covering  the  subjects 
included  in   the  former  certificates  are  not  issued. 

(/)   Cases  of  illness  during  the  examination  should  be  reported  bv  the- 
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Presiding  Officer  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the  examination  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  stating  precisely  the  nature 
of  the  illness,   and  the  time  and  duration  of  its  occurrence. 

(g)  Pupils  making  appeals  must  .state  where  they  wrote  and  the  exam- 
ination attempted.  Principals  sending  in  appeals  for  students  should  make 
teach  appeal  on  a   separate  sheet  of  paper.     The  fee  for  appeal  is   $2. 

(h)  No  appeal  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  scholarship  candidates. 

(;')  Any  candidate  who  is  prevented  from  attending  the  examination  for 
which  he  applied,  may  have  his  fee  refunded  by  applying  to  the  High 
School  Board  or  other  body  that  bears  the  expense  of  the  examination  for 
that  part  which  it  receives  and  to  the  Department  for  that  part  which  it 
receives. 

(k)  Candidates  who  do  not  make  application  until  the  day  of  examin- 
ation are  charged  $1   extra. 

February,    1907. 


Public  Libraries. 

Secretary   of    Public   Library: 

Dear  Sir,  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  re  classification  of 
books  in  invoices,  purchased  for  a  Public  Library: 

(1)  Under  the  new  Regulations  the  Legislative  grant  to  Public  Libra- 
Res,  for  the  year  1907,   will   he  paid   upon  the   following  classification: 

(2)  In  the  invoices  showing  hooks  purchased  for  a  Public  Library,  upon 
which  the  Legislative  grant  is  paid,  all  novels  must  be  classified  as  fiction. 
No  exception  to  this  rule  will  he  permitted. 

(3)  Blank  invoices  will  he  furnished  (free)  by  this  Department  on  ap- 
plication. 

(4)  The  blank  invoices  for  the  year  L907  contain  a  new  sub-section, 
\i/..,  "Juvenile."  Under  tins  heading  all  books  of  a  juvenile  character 
should    he    included. 

(5)  I  nder  the  new  regulation  the  percentage  of  fiction  upon  which  a 
grant  shall  he  paid  has  been  increased  from  20  to  )•">  per  cent,  of  the  total 
sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  use  in  a    Public   Library. 

(6)  Nil  grant  will  be  paid  upon   any  excess  of   tft  per  cent,   of  fiction. 

(7)  Library  Boards  are  requested  to  sec  that  invoices  for  books  are 
made  out  upon  the  blanks  furnished  by  this  department  and  that  they  are 
complete   in   every  particular. 

(8)  The  classification  above  indicated  applies  only  to  invoices  tot  books 
purchased. 

(9)  A  Public  Library  Board  has  full  power  to  use  any  classification  for 
placing  the  hooks  upon  the  library  shelves,  but  the  Dewey  Decimal  and 
Cutter  systems,  or  a  combination  of  said  systems,   is   recommended. 

March,  1907. 


Travelling  Libraries. 

To  the   Secretary   of .Public   Library: 

Dear  Sir,  During  the  year  1907,  the  Education  Department  will  lend 
travelling  libraries  to  small  Public  Libraries,  without  any  restrictions  ex- 
clusive of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Regulations  and  Applications 
furnished  by  the  Department. 
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The  object  aimed  at  is  to  assist  small  Public  Libraries,  which  find 
themselves  hampered  for  want  of  funds,  with  which  to  purchase  new  books, 
and  thus  maintain  public  interest  in  the  local  library. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Department  to  supply  all  of  the  books  required,  but  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  library  movement. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Annual  Report  of  Public  Libraries  for 
the  year  1907  will  be  made  by  the  Inspector  of  Public  Libraries  at  the  end 
of  the  official  year,  December  31st,  1907,  and  upon  the  results  shown  in 
that  report  will  be  based  the  decision  as  to  the  advisability  of  lending  a 
travelling   library  or  libraries  for  the   year   1908. 

The  Library  which  has  not  by  local  effort  purchased  any  new  books 
during  1907  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  secure  a  travelling  library  for  the 
following  year. 

Under  this  rule  Public  Libraries  which  neglect  to  forward  to  this 
Department  the  anmial  report  by  the  15th  day  of  February,  will  be  rigidly 
excluded  from  participating  in  the  benefits  afforded  by  a  travelling  library. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to  increase  the  number  of  travelling 
libraries  during  the  years  1908-1909  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to  supply 
small  libraries  with  from  two  to  four  travelling  libraries  during  each  year. 

Practically  the  travelling  libraries  sent  out  will,  for  a  considerable 
period,  contain  no  duplications.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  children's 
books  supplied  by  travelling  libraries.  The  local  librarians  are  requested 
to  circulate  those  books  extensively,  and  also  to  keep  a  careful  record  in 
the  Register  furnished  with  each  Librarv  of  all  books  circulated. 

April,    1907. 


Instructions   to   Inspectors. 

(Instructions  No.  13.) 

Distribution  of  the  Legislative   Grant. — Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools 

in   the   Districts   of  Ontario. — Provisions  of   the    Amended   Department 

of  Education  Act. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment Act.  as  amended  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  which 
has  been  based  the  new  scheme  of  distributing  the  Legislative  Grant  to  the 
Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  tlie  Districts  : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Ediieation,  and  he  shall  have 
power : 

(3)  Subject  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to  ap- 
portion all  sums  of  money  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  a  general 
grant  for  the  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  the  organized  counties 
and  districts  amongst  said  rural  schools  in  the  organized  counties  and  in  the 
districts  respectively  on  the  basis  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers,  the 
value  of  the  equipment,  the  character  of  the  accommodations,  the  grade  of 
the  teachers'  professional  certificates,  and  the  amount  of  the  assessments. 

(5)  Subject  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
grants  for  the  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  the  districts  shall  be 
payable  in  two  instalments  direct  to  the  respective  boards  of  trustees  as  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct ;  the  first  instalment  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  August  and  the  second  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December. 

(6)  Under  the  provisions  of  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  to  apportion  to  Public  and  Separate  School 
Boards  in  poor  rural  districts,  and  to  the  residents  of  lumber,  milling,   and 
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other  settlements  all  sums  of  money  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
teachers'  salaries  to  Public  and  Separate  School  Boards  in  poor  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  for  such  other  school  purposes  as  the  Minister  of  Education  may 
consider  expedient. 

Scheme   of  Distribution. 

The  information  herein  contained  is  now  communicated  to  the  District 
Inspectors  in  order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  time  to  procure  from 
School  Boards  and  Township  Clerks  the  data  necessary  for  the  official  re- 
turns on  which  the  distribution  will  be  made  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  the  forms  for  which  will  be  sent  to  each  Inspector  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed.  All  returns  from  School  Boards  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
or  Secretary-Treasurer;  those  from  the  Township  Clerks  shall  be  certified 
by  these  officials:  and  said  returns  shall  be  retained  by  the  Inspector  fur 
at  least  one  year  as  his  authority  for  his  official  report.  The  Legislative 
Grants  must  be  paid  by  the  Education  Department  on  or  before  August  1st. 
It  will  accordingly  he  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  act  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  in  procuring  the  information  he  may  need,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  in 
the  official  forms  not  later  than  •Tunc  22nd.  As  provided  in  section  -1  (5) 
quoted  above,  the  instalments  will  he  payable  direct  to  the  School  Hoards 
concerned;  the  first,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August;  and  the  second, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  provided  the  Inspector  certifies  that 
the  school    has  been   in  effective  operation  for  the  second   half  year. 

The  assessment-;  -ppcified  below,  on  which  the  grants  concerned  will  be 
based,    are   as    follows  : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  organized  townships,   the   average   section    assessment 
I   of   each    township   for   1907    shall   be    computed    on    the   assessmenf    of    1906, 

that  for   1908  on   the   assessments  of  1906   and    1907,   and  thereafter  on   the 
sments  for  the  three  years  next    preceding  the  year  of  distribution.     In 
computing  the  said   average  section   assessment,  the  lands  of  the  supporters 
of  each    Separate   School    in   the  township  shall    be  reckoned    as  a    section. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  unorganized  townships,  the  assessment  of  each  section 
J  for  1907  shall  be  computed  on  the  assessment  of  1906,  that  for  1908  on  the 

average  of  the  assessments  of  1906  and  1907,  and  thereafter  on  the  average 
of  the  assessments  for  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  year  of  distribu- 
tion. 

(3)  If,  in  any  year,  the  assessment  of  1906  is  reduced  in  any  case,  such 
reduction  shall  not  be  recognized  by  the  Education  Department,  unless 
satisfactory  reasons  are  submitted,  through  the  Inspector,  for  said  reduc- 
tion. 

(4)  Where  there  are  two  schools  in  a  section,  half  the  section  shall  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  each  school. 

(5)  Where  a  union  section  is  made  up  of  sections  of  different  townships, 
the  union  section  shall  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that  township  in  which 
the  school  house  is  situated. 

Under  the  new  scheme  the  total  yearly  apportionment  to  each  school 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  grants  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the  following 
regulations,  but 

(1)  Only  half  of  each  grant  shall  be  paid  where  the  school  is  open  less 
than  1h"  full   year  but   at  least  one  term; 

(2)  Only  half  of  the  grant  on  the  assistant  teacher's  salary  shall  be 
paid  when  he  teaches  less  than  the  full   year  but  at  least  one  term; 

(3)  Continuation  Classes  Grades  A  and  B  shall  not  share  in  this  ap- 
portionment. 

8  K. 
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I.  Grants  Payable  on  the  Basis  of  the  Teachers'  Salaries. 

(1)  Where  the  assessment,  as  defined  above,  is  under  $20,000,  40  per 
cent,  of  the  excess  of  each  salary  over  $  100,  to  a  maximum  salary  of  f 600. 

(2)  Where  the  assessment,  as  defined  above,  is  $20,000  or  over,  40  per 
cent,  of  the  excess  of  the  salary  of  each  Principal  over  $150  and  of  each 
assistant  over  $100,  in  each  case  to  a  maximum  salary  of  $600. 

For  1907  the  Grant  on  teachers'  salaries  will  be  computed  on  the  rate 
per  annum  current  when  the  Inspector  makes  his  report.  Thereafter  it  will 
be  computed  on  the  amount  paid  for  the  school  year  (beginning  after  June 
of  the  year  preceding  the  year  of  apportionment). 

II.   Grants  Payable  on  the  Basis  of  the  Teachers'  Certificates. 

(1)  $20  on  each  Professional  District  Certificate. 

(2)  $25  on  each  Professional  Third  Class  Certificate. 

(3)  $30  on  each  Professional  Second  Class  Certificate, 

(4)  $35  on  each  Professional  First  Class  Certificate. 

The  grant  is  payable  on  the  grade  of  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  in 
the  school  when  the   Inspector  reports. 

The  grant  shall  be  one-half  the  amount  if  the  teacher  teaches  at  least 
one  term  but  less  than  a  year. 

No  grant  will  be  made  on  the  grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate  in  any 
year  without  the  attestation  of  the  Inspector  that  the  teacher  concerned  is 
teaching  satisfactorily  to  said  Inspector. 

III.   Special  Grants  Payable  to  Schools  in  Poor  Districts. 

The  following  special  grants  will  be  paid  out  of  the  Legislative  Grant 
for  assisted  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  new  districts : 

(a)  Fixed  Minimum   Grants. 

(1)  Where  the  assessment,  as  defined  above,  is  under  $20,000,  a  special 
grant  of  $40. 

(2)  Where  the  assessment,  as  defined  above,  is  at  least  $20,000,  but 
less  than  $30,000,  a  special  grant  of  $30. 

(3)  Where  the  assessment,  as  defined  above,  is  at  least  $30,000,  but  less 
than  $40,000,  a  special  grant  of  $25. 

(4)  Where  the  assessment,  as  defined  above,  is  at  least  $40,000,  but  less 
than  $50,000,  a  special  grant  of  $20. 

(b)  Grants  payable  for  the  Improvement  of  Equipment  and  Accommodations. 

(1)  Where  the  assessment,  as  defined  above,  is  under  $20,000,  a  special 
grant  of  $30. 

(2)  Where  the  assessment,  as  defined  above,  is  at  least  $20,000  and 
under  $30,000,  a  special  grant  of  $15. 

The  special  grants  for  the  improvement  of  equipment  and  accommoda- 
tions shall  be  expended  by  the  trustees  under  the  advice  of  the  Inspector. 
and  before  August  1st  of  the  year  next  following  the  receipt    of  the  grant. 

At  the  apportionment  of  the  Legislative  Grant  in  1908.  where  the  as^ 
sessment.  as  defined  above,  is  over  .130.000,  a  percentage  will  be  allowed 
on  the  value  of  the  equipment,  and  a  grant  on  the  character  of  the  accommo- 
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lations.  These  grants  will  be  apportioned  as  far  as  practicable  on  the  same 
:onditions  as  are. now  provided  for  the  apportionment  of  the  grant  on  the 
)asis  of  the  equipment  and  the  accommodations  in  the  case  of  Rural  Public 
md  Separate  Schools  in  the  organized  counties.  (See  Circular  No.  33, 
.907.) 

c)  Further  Grants  to  Assisted  Schools. 

As  provided  in  section  4  (6)  of  the  Education  Department  Act,  quoted 
tbove,  further  grants  will  be  made  to  assist  special  cases  of  hardship  in 
ichool  sections  and  in  settlements  where  there  is  as  yet  no  school  organiza- 
ion,  for  teachers'  salaries  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Minister  of 
Education  may  deem  expedient.  Such  grants  will  be  made  on  the  report  of 
he  Inspector  concerned,  who  shall  set  forth  in  full  detail  on  or  before  the 
irst  of  November  of  each  year,  in  a  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Minister, 
he  conditions  which,  in  his  judgment,  necessitate  such  grants. 

Special  Grant  for  Rural  School  Libraries. 

A  special  grant  of  $5,000  was  made  in  aid  of  Rural  School  Libraries  of 
he  Province  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  share  of  the  Dis- 
ricts  in  this  grant  will  be  distributed  this  year  as  a  percentage  on  the  value 
if  all  books  purchased  between  July  1st,  1906,  and  July  1st,  1907,  provided 
10  school  receive  more  than  $5.00  and  no  purchase  is  less  than  $10.00.  The 
>ooks  shall  also  have  been  approved  by  the  Inspector  as  especially  suitable 
or  the  pupils'  use. 

All  applications  for  this  grant  must  be  made  by  the  Trustees  through 
he  Inspector,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  July.  The  Trustees  shall  supply 
he  Inspector  with  all  the  information  he  may  require,  in  regard  to  the 
purchases  of  the  books,  including  vouchers  from  the  booksellers. 

The  Inspector  will  make  application  to  the  Education  Department  on 
i  form  to  be  provided,  which  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Education  Depart- 
nent  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  August. 

At  its  next  session,  the  Minister  will  recommend  to  the  Legislature  a 
jrant  for  the  same  purpose,  and  any  purchases  made  of  library  books  for 
he  pupils'  use  after  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year  will  be  taken  into  account 
n  next  year's  distribution  of  the  Legislative  Grant. 

April,  1907. 


Instructions  to  Inspectors. 

(Instructions  No.  12.) 

Xstribution  of  the  Legislative  Grant.  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools 
in  the  Organized  Counties  of  Ontario. — Provisions  of  the  Amended 
Education  Department  Act. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Education  Depart- 
nent  Act,  as  amended  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  which  has 
>een  based  the  new  scheme  of  distributing  the  General  Legislative  Grant  to 
'he  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  the  organized  counties  : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  he  shall  have 
>ower : 

(3)  Subject  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to  ap- 
portion all  sums  of  money  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  a  general 
Irrant  for  the  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  the  organized  counties 
Ind  districts  amongst  said  rural  schools  in  the  organized  counties  and  in  the 
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districts  respectively  on  the  basis  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers,  th 
value  of  the  equipment,  the  character  of  the  accommodations,  the  grade  o 
the  teachers'  professional  certificates,  and  the  amount  of  the  assessments. 
(4)  The  grant  for  the  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  the  organize 
counties  shall  be  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  as  the  Lieuten 
ant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct,  to  the  Treasurer  of  each  county,  an> 
through  him  (except  when  the  County  Treasurer  acts  as  sub-treasurer  also 
to  the  various  Township  Treasurers  of  the  county,  for  payment  to  the  re 
spective  Boards  of  Rural  Public  and  Separate  School  Trustees  upon  the  wai 
rants  of  the  Public  or  Separate  School  Inspectors  concerned. 

(6)  Under  the  provisions  of  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  De 
partment  of  Education,  to  apportion  to  Public  and  Separate  School  Board 
in  poor  rural  districts,  and  to  the  residents  of  lumber,  mining,  and  othe 
settlements  all  sums  of  money  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  fo 
teachers'  salaries  to  Public  and  Separate  School  Boards  in  poor  rural  dis 
tricts,  and  for  such  other  school  purposes  as  the  Minister  of  Education  ma; 
consider  expedient. 

Scheme  of  Distribution. 

The  information  herein  contained  is  now  communicated  to  the  Publi 
and  the  Separate  School  Inspectors  in  order  that  they  may  have  sufficien 
time  to  procure  from  School  Boards  and  County  and  Township  Clerks  th 
data  necessary  to  fill  in  the  official  returns  on  which  the  distribution  will  b 
made  by  the  Education  Department  and  the  forms  for  which  will  be  sen 
to  each  Inspector  as  soon  as  they  are  printed.  All  such  data  as  above  shal 
be  certified  by  the  official  concerned.  The  Inspector  shall  see  that  they  ar 
properly  made  out  and  shall  retain  them  for  at  least  one  year  as  the  author 
ity  for  his  official  report.  The  grants  must  be  paid  by  the  Education  Be 
partment  on  or  before  the  first  clay  of  August,  and  it  will,  accordingly,  b 
necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  act  as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  procurinj 
the  information  he  may  need,  so  that  he  may  make  his  report  to  the  Ministe 
not  later  than  June  22nd. 

The  average  section  assessment  of  the  township,  hereinafter  specified 
shall  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  last  made  equalized  assessment 
of  the  municipalities  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Municipal  and  Assess 
ment  Acts.  In  computing  said  average,  Union  Sections  made  up  of  portion 
of  different  townships  shall  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  township  ii 
which  the  school  building  is  situated,  according  to  the  equalization  made  b; 
the  assessors  as  provided  in  section  54  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1901 
and  the  lands  of  the  supporters  of  each  Separate  School  shall  be  regarded  a 
a  section. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  the  total  yearly  apportionment  to  each  schoo 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  grants  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the  following 
regulations;  but 

(1)  Onlv  half  of  each  grant  shall  be  paid  where  the  school  is  open  les 
than  the  full  year,  btit  at  least  one  term; 

(2)  Only  half  of  the  grant  on  the  assistant  teacher's  salary  shall  be  pai< 
■when  he  teaches  less  than  he  full  year  but  at  least  one  term; 

(%)  Continuation  Classes,  Grades  A  and  B,  shall  not  share  in  this  appor 
tionment. 

I.  Fixed  Grants. 

Where  the  average  section  assessment  of  the  township,  as  defined  above 
is  less  than   130,000.00,   each  school   shall  receive  a   fixed   grant  of  .^0.00 
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vhere  it  is  at  least  |30,000.00  and  less  than  $40,000.00,  the  fixed  grant 
hall  be  $25.00;  and  where  it  is  at  least  $40,000.00  and  less  than  #50,000.00, 
t  shall  be  $20.00. 

II.  Grants  on  Salaries. 

For  the  present  year  the  grant  on  salaries  shall  be  distributed  on  the 
■asis  of  the  rates  current  when  the  Inspector  makes  his  report.  Thereafter 
t  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  paid  in  salaries  each  school  year 
beginning  in  August  and  ending  in  June). 

Each  school  shall  receive  40  per  cent,  of  the  excess  amount  of  the 
alaries  up  to  a  maximum  of  $600.00  salary  in  the  case  of  each  teacher,  the 
oinputation  beginning  as  follows  : 

(1)  At  |150.00  for  a  principal  teacher  and  at  $100.00  for  each  assistant 
•acher  where  the  average  section  assessment,  as  defined  above,'  of  the  town- 
hip  where  the  school  is  situated  is  less  than  $30,000.00; 

(2)  At  $200.00  for  a  principal  and  at  $150.00  for  each  assistant,  where 
dd  assessment  is  at  least  $30,000.00  and  less  than  $40,000.00; 

(3)  At  $250.00  for  a  principal  and  at  $150.00  for  each  assistant  where 
lid  assessment  is  at  least  $40,000.00  and  less  than  $60,000.00; 

(4)  At  $300.00  for  a  principal  and  at  $200.00  for  each  assistant  in  the 
ise  of  all  other  assessments. 

III.   Grants  on    the   Qualifications  of  the   Teacht 

An  additional  grant  of  $20.00  shall  be  apportioned  in  each  ease  where 
ie  teacher  holds  a  Professional  Second  Class  or  First  Class  Certificate,  the 
impetency  of  each  such  teacher  being  attested  by  the  County  or  the  Pro- 
ncial  Inspector  of  the  school  in  which  said  teacher  is  teaching  when  the 
^ant  is  applied  for.  The  grant  shall  be  one-half  the  amount  if  the  teacher 
aches  at  least  one  term  but  less  than   a  year. 

IV.  Grants  on  Equipment  and  Accommodations. 

Of  the  general  Legislative  Grant,  $60,000  shall   be  apportioned  on  the 

lue  of  the  equipment  and  the  character  of  the  accommodations.      To  the 

veral  amounts  thereof  apportioned  to  each  county,   each   county  shall  add 

least  the  equivalent,   as  provided   for  by  section   19  [70  (T)]  of  the  Public 

hools  Amendment  Act  of   1907,   in   accordance  with  the  following  regula- 

4)ns : 

(1)  When  the  amount  of  the   Legislative   and   County   Grants  is  insuffi- 
Mit  to  provide  for  each  school  the  sums  required  under  the  following  regula- 

s,  the  Inspector  shall  make  a  pro  rata  deduction  from  the  total  grant  to 
school  :   and  where  there   is   a   balance  over  after  making  the   provision 
lr  each  school  as  required  bv  the  said  regulations,  he  shall   make  a  pro  rata 
■  dition  to  the  total  grant  to  each  school. 

(2)  When  a  Union  School  Section  is  composed  of  portions  of  townships 
different  counties,  the  grant  to  its  school  from  each  county  shall,  as  far 
practicable,  be    that   fraction   of    the   Legislative   Grant     pavable   to   said 

I  which  the  assessed  value  of  the  portion  of  the  section  within  the  county 
the  whole  assessed  value  of  the  section,  according  to  the  equalization 
by  the  assessors,  as  provided  in  section  54  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of 
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(3)  For  tlie  present  year,  the  grant  to  each  Inspectorate  shall  be  sub- 
apportioned  by  the  Inspector  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Circular 
No.  33,  1906,  as  to  the  grading  of  the  accommodations ;  and  the  items  of  the 
equipment  therein  (the  minimum  list),  provided  in  each  school,  shall  be 
those  on  the  value  of  which  he  will  reckon  the  percentage.  Thereafter  these 
grants  shall  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Circular 
No.  33,  as  revised  in  1907.  The  special  equipment  for  a  Continuation  Class 
shall  not  be  included. 

(4)  Out   of  the   combined   Legislative  and  County  grants,  each   school 
shall  receive  10  per  cent,  of  the  approved  value  of  the  equipment  up  to  ai 
maximum  grant  of  $20.00  for  each   principal  and   of  $2.50   additional  for 
each  assistant. 

(5)  Out  of  the  combined  Legislative  and  County  grants,  each  school  shall 
receive  a  grant  on  the  character  of  its  accommodations,  the  maximum  be- 
ing $30.00  for  a  one-teacher  school,  $45.00  for  a  two-teachers  school,  and 
$60.00  for  a  school  with  more  than  two  teachers,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  scheme : 


Grade. 


One  teacher. 


I.      II.      III.     IV 


Two  teachers 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

6  00 

4  50 

3  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

5  00 

3  75 

2  50 

1  25 

3  00 

2  25 

1  50 

75 

3  00 

2  25 

1  50 

75 

2  00 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

3  00 

2  25 

1  50 

75 

1  50 

1  10 

75 

40 

3  00 

2  26 

1  50 

75 

1  50 

1  10 

75 

40 

3  00 

2  25 

1  50 

75 

6  00 

4  50 

3  00 

1  50 

6  00 
45  00 

4  50 

3  00 

1  50 

33  70 

22  50 

11  30 

Three  teachers  and 
over. 


II. 


III.     IV, 


Closets 

Water  supply 

School  grounds. . 
School  buildings. 

Class  rooms 

Halls 

Cap   rooms 

Private  rooms  . . 

Desks 

Blackboards 

Lighting 

Heating 

Ventilation 


$  c. 

4  00 
2  00 
4  00 
2  00 
2  00 


$  c. 
I 
3  00 
1  50 
3  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
75! 
1  50 
75 
1  50 
3  00 
3  00 


JO  00 


22  50 


$  c. 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

15  00 

$  c. 

1  00 
50 

1  00 
50 
50 


50 
25 
50 
25 
50 
00 
00 


7  50 


$  c. 

$  c. 

8  00 

6  00 

3  00 

2  25 

6  00 

4  50 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  25 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  50 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  50 

4  00 

3  00 

8  00 

6  00 

8  00 

6  00 

60  00 

45  00 

§  c. 

4  00 

1  50 
3  00 

2  00 


$c. 

20 

■ 

IK 

10 

1(K 

: 

5i 
10 

& 
10 


00,  2  0 


30  00  15  ( 


Mode  of  Distribution. 

The  fixed  grants  under  1.,  the  40  per  cent,  grants  on  excess  of  teacher 
salaries  under  II.,  and  the  grants  on  teachers'  certificates  under  III.,  wi 
be  distributed  by  the  Minister,  through  the  County  or  Township  Treasurer! 
as  the  case  may  be,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August ;  and  the  sevi 
amounts  thereof  apportioned  to  each  Section  Treasurer  will  be  payable  b 
the  County  or  the  Township  Treasurer,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  order  f 
the  Inspector  concerned. 

In  the  Departmental  distribution  of  the  $60,000  grant  on  the  equipmei 
and  the  accommodations,  this  sum  will  be  divided  first  by  the  total  numbf 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  the  organise 
counties  at  the  time  the  Inspector  makes  his  report  (excluding  the  teachei 
of  Continuation  Classes  Grades  A  and  B),  the  principal  teacher  bein 
reckoned  as  a  unit  and  each  assistant  as  a  half.  In  case  a  teacher  shall  ha^ 
been  employed  less  than  the  full  time  during  the  year  preceding  July  1 
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shall  be  reckoned,  if  a  principal,  as  a  half,  and,  if  an  assistant,  as  a  quarter; 
provided,  however,  he  shall  have  taught  not  less  than  half  a  year.  The 
quotient  thus  obtained,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  in- 
spectorate (reckoned  as  above)  will  give  the  total  Legislative  Grant  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  each  Inspectorate  on  the  basis  of  equipment  and  accommodations. 
This  part  of  the  Legislative  grant  will  be  paid  by  the  Education  Department 
al  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  officials  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Legis- 
lative Grants. 

As  soon  as  the  Public  or  the  Separate  School  Inspector  concerned  has 
secured  the  necessary  data,  and  before  December  the  first  at  the  latest,  he 
shall  sub-apportion  the  Legislative  Grant  on  the  equipment  and  the  ac- 
commodations with  the  County  equivalent,  amongst  the  schools  in  his  Inspec- 
torate, in  accordance  with  the  scheme  under  IV.  above,  which  defines  the 
application  of  said  grants  for  equipment  and  accommodations.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  other  grants,  these  grants  will  be  payable  to  each  Section  Trea- 
urer  by  the  County  Treasurer,  or  the  Township  Treasurer,  as  the  case  may 
he,  on  the  order  of  the  Inspector  concerned.  If  said  grants  are  payable  by 
the  Township  Treasurer,  the  Inspector,  when  he  has  made  his  sub-appor- 
tionment, shall  notify  the  County  Treasurer  of  the  amount  due  the  Town- 
ship Treasurer  on  this  account. 

i*~In  order  that  each  County  Council  may  be  duly  notified  at  its  June 
meeting  of  the  amount  it  must  raise,  under  section  19  [70  (1)]  of  the  Public 
Schools  Amendment  Act  of  1907,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Legislative  Grant 
to  the  county  on  equipment  and  accommodations,  it  is  indispensable  that 
each  Inspector  should  notify  the  Minister  on  or  before  May  22nd  of  each 
year,  as  to  the  number  respectively  of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of 
the  Rural  Schools  in  his  Inspectorate,  specifying  separately  the  number  of 
each  who  shall  have  taught  by  .Tune  -30th  less  than  one  year,  and  at  least  six 
months,  and,  when  he  has  rural  schools  in  different  counties,  making  a  sepa- 
rate return  of  such  principal   and  assistant  teachers  in  each  county.  "■« 

Grants  to  Assisted  Schools. 

As  heretofore,  the  grant  to  Assisted  Schools  (formerly  called  "Poor 
Schools"),  provided  for  in  section  4  (6)  of  the  Amended  Education  Depart- 
ment Act  of  1907,  quoted  above,  will  be  apportioned  on  the  report  of  the 
Inspector,  who  shall  supply,  in  a  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Minister, 
the  details  necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  a  proper  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  each  application. 

Special  Grant  for  Rural  School  Libraries . 

A  special  grant  of  $5,000.00,  made  in  aid  of  School  Libraries  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  will  be  distributed  amongst  the  Rural 
Public  and  Separate  Schools  of  the  Province.  In  the  organized  counties  this 
year  their  share  of  this  grant  will  be  apportioned  as  an  additional  percent- 
age on  thev  alue  of  all  library  books  purchased  between  July  1st,  1906,  and 
July  1st,  1907,  provided  no  school  receives  more  than  $5.00  and  no  pur- 
chase is  less  than  SI 0.00.  The  books  shall  also  have  been  approved  by  the 
Inspector  as  especially  suitable  for  the  pupils'  use. 

All  applications  for  this  crnnt  must  be  made  bv  the  Trustees  through 
the  Inspector,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  July.  The  trustees  shall  supply 
the  Tnsnector  with  all  <he  information  he  may  require,  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  books,  including  vouchers  from  the  booksellers. 
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The  Inspector  will  make  application  to  the  Education  Department  on  a 
form  to  be  provided,  which  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Education  Department 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  August. 

Next  year  the  Minister  will  recommend  to  the  Legislature  a  grant  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  any  purchases  made  of  books  for  the  pupils'  use  after 
the  first  of  July  of  this  year  will  be  taken  into  account  in  next  year's  appor- 
tionment of  the  Legislative  Grant. 

May,  1907. 


Apportionment  of  the  General  Legislative  Public  and  Separate  School 
Grant  to  Urban  Municipalities  for   1907. 

(Circular  No.  22.) 

The  apportionment  of  the  Grant  to  the  urban  municipalities  named  in 
ibis  list  is  based,  under  the  amended  Department  of  Education  Act  of  1907, 
upon  the  Returns  of  Population  for  the  year  1906  received  from  the  muni- 
cipal clerks,  and  the  division  thereof  between  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools 
has  been  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  of  that  year  as  reported  by 
the  Public  and  Separate  School  Boards  of  Trustees  respectively. 

While  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  the  Separate  Schools  will  receive 
their  portion  of  the  grant  specified  herein  direct  from  the  Department,  that 
cf  the  Public  Schools  will  be  paid,  according  to  this  Schedule,  through  tbe 
respective  City,  Town  and  Arillage  Treasurers. 


Apportionment    of    the  Public    and  Separate  School   Grant    to  Cittes, 
Towns  and  Villages  for  1907. 


CITIES 


Public 
Schools. 


Separate 
Schools. 


Total 


S        c. 

Belleville 803  00 

Brantford ;    1,841  00 

Chatham 858  00 

Fort    William 836  00 

Guelph !  1.109  00 

Hamilton |  5,625  00 

Kingston 1,593  00 

London 4,280  00 

Niagara  Falls 796  00 

Ottawa I  3,439  00 

Peterborough 1,144  00 

Port  Arthur 836  00 

St.  Catharines 1,037  00 

St.    Thomas 1.303  00 

Stratford 1,188  00 

Toronto 23,827  00 

Windsor 1,100  00 

Woodstock 975  00 


183  00 

260  00 

209  00 

267  00 

321  00 

,134  00 

436  00 

637  00 

106  00 

,994  00 

501  00 

287  00 

255  00 

163  00 

266  00 

,085  00 

528  00 

61  00 


Total §52,590  00.   $13,693  00 


986  00 
,101  00 
067  00 
103  00 
.430  00 
59  00 
,029  00 
,917  00 
902  00 
433  00 
645  00 
123  00 
,292  00 
,466  00 
,454  00 
912  00 
628  00 
,036  00 


S66,2S3  00 
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Alexandria.  .  .  . 

Alliston 

Almonte 

Amherstburg.  . 

Arnprior 

Aurora 

Ayliner 

Barrie 

Berlin  

Blenheim 

Blind  River.  . . 

Bon  field 

Both  well 

Bowmanville  . 
Bracebridge.. . . 

Brampton 

Brockville 
Bruce  Mine?  . . 

!ache  Bay. . . . 

Jampbellford  . 

Jarleton  Place 
ley 

'linton 

'•.halt 


oh'.iirg 

!ollingwood 
topper  Cliff. . 

torn  wall 

)eseronto .  * . . 

ii    

)undas 

)unnville. 
)urhain  .... 
[toronto. 





ort    1'' ranees. 
ialt 


ianani)i|iie . . 
roderieh 
lore  Hay  . . . 
riavenhuret . 
Ianover  . . . 
Faileybury  . 
larriston.  . . 
[awkesbury 
lespeler. . 
luntsville. . . 

oil 

ra 


Kincardine. . . 
kinggville  . . . . 

■eaniington  . ! . 



I 

ittle  Current 




TOWNS. 


Public 
Schools. 


29  00 
159  00 
241  00 

117  00 

283  00 
1S4  00 
2:51   00 

651  (111 

1,027  00 
156  00 
190  00 
15  00 
88  00 
309  00 
:;is  no 

311  01) 
796  00 

94  00 
77  00 
271  00 
442  00 
205  00 
288  00 
72  00 
396  00 

252  00 

284  00 
343  00 
195  00 

312  00 
277  00 
190  00 
415  00 
143  00 
178  00 

98  00 
886  ho 
433  00 

IL'T  00 
01  00 

268  00 
238  00 
135  00 
181  00 
53  00 
255  oo 
257  00 
453  00 
450  00 
294  00 
174  00 
314  00 
588  no 
260  00 
08  00 
37  oo 


Separate 
Schools. 


215  00 


84  00 
135  00 
186  00 


95  00 
309  00 


171  00 


364  00 
71  W 


31  00 
60  00 


59  00 


448  00 


50  OO 

99  00 


210  00 


44  00 


249  00 


46  00 


Total. 


214  00 
159  00 
325  00 
252  00 
460  00 
184  00 
231  00 
74fi  oo 
1,336  00 
156  00 
190  00 
59  00 
88  00 
309  00 
318  00 
341  00 
1,045  00 
94  00 
77  00 
L'71  00 
442  00 
205  00 
268  00 
72  00 
567  00 
803  00 
252  00 
648  00 
343  00 
195  00 
383  00 
277  00 
190  00 
115  00 
143  00 
178  00 
129  00 
946  00 
433  00 
ISO  00 
91  00 
268  00 
238  00 
135  00 
LSI  00 
501  00 
255  00 
257  00 
509  00 
555  00 
294  00 
174  00 
314  00 
798  00 
260  00 
98  00 
83  oo 


*  Included  in  Public  School  Grant 
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Apportionment  of    the  Public    and  Separate    School  Grant    to    Cities, 
Towns  and  Villages  for  1907. — Continued. 


TOWNS.— Continued. 

Public 
Schools. 

Separate 
Schools. 

Total. 

Mattawa 

$      c. 

29  00 
261  00 
429  00 
207  00 
163  00 
217  00 
308  00 
162  00 
281  00 
158  00 
307  00 
284  00 
174  00 
286  00 
465  00 
513  00 
1,093  00 

211  00 
140  00 

.  361  00 
424  00 
388  00 
321  00 
263  00 
418  00 
387  00 
493  00 
68  00 

234  00 

235  00 
165  00 
194  00 
226  00 
335  00 

93  00 
869  00 
733  00 
194  00 
341  00 
551  00 
192  00 
123  00 
168  00 

87  00 
319  00 
150  00 
144  00 

88  00 
170  00 
245  00 

1,111  00 

307  00 

178  00 

59  00 

212  00 
226  00 
280  00 
357  00 

$      c. 
136  00 

$     c. 
165  00 

Meaford 

261  00 

Midland 

429  00 

Mitchell 

207  00 

Milton 

163  00 

Mount  Forest 

37  00 

254  00 

Napanee 

308  00 

New  Liskeard 

162  00 

Newmarket 

29  00 

310  00 

Niagara 

158  OG 

North  Bay 

216  00 

523  09 

North  Toronto 

284  00 

Oakville 

23  00 

197  00 

Orangeville 

286  00 

Orillia 

123  00 
49  00 
91  00 

588  00 

Oshawa 

562  00 

Owen  Sound 

1,184  00 

Palmerston 

211  00 

Parkhill 

25  00 
45  00 

165  00 

Paris 

406  00 

Parry  Sound 

424  00 

Pembroke 

251  00 

639  00 

Penetanguishene 

321  00 

Perth 

121  00 

384  CO 

Petrolea 

418  00 

Picton 

35  00 

422  00 

Port  Hope 

493  00 

Powas6an 

68  00 

Prescott 

101  00 
63  00 
43  00 

149  00 

42  00 
108  00 
164  00 
132  00 

48  00 

335  00 

298  00 

Rainv  River 

208  00 

Renfrew 

343  00 

Ridgetown   

226  00 

St.  Mary's 

377  00 

201  00 

1,033  00 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

865  00 

242  00 

Simcoe 

341  00 

Smith's  Falls 

551  00 

Southampton                         

192  00 

Stayner .                               

123  00 

94  00 
160  CO 

262  00 
247  00 
319  00 
353  00 
144  00 
88  00 
24100 
245  00 
1,11100 
387  00 
178  00 
154  00 
317  00 
29100 
358  00 
463  00 

Strathroy                                   

203  00 

Thessalon . .                                

71  00 

Thorold 

Tillsonburg ....                                

80  00 

Vankleek  Hill  .             

95  00 

105  00 
65  00 
78  00 

106  00 
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Apportionment  of    the  Public    and  Separate    School  Grant    to    Cities, 
Towns  and  Villages  for  1907. — Continued. 


INCORPORATED  VILLAGES.— Continued. 


Public 

Sc!lOOl8. 


Separate 
Schools. 


Total. 


Webbwood . 

Wei  land  . . . 
Whitby.... 
Wiarton. . .  . 
Wingham  . . 


Total 

INCORPORATED  VILLAGES. 


Acton 

Ailsa  Craig  . . . 
Alvinston. . . . 

Arkona 

Arthur 

Athens 

Ayr 

Bancroft 

Bath 

Bayfield 

Beamsville  . . . 

Beaverton 

Beeton 

Belle  River. . . 
Bloomfield. . . 

Blyth 

Bobcaygeon . . 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Bridgeburg. . . 

Brighton 

Brussels 

Burk'a  Falls.. 
Burlington. . . 

Caledonia 

Cannington  . . 

Cardinal 

Casselraan  . . . 

Cayuga 

Chatsworth . . 
Chesterville  . . 

Chippawa 

Clifford 

Cobden  

Col borne 

Courtright  . .  . 
Creemore 

Delhi 

Drayton 

Dundalk 

Dutton 

Eganville 

Klmira 

Elora  

Embro 

Erin 

Exeter    

Fenelon  Falls 


*  c. 

77  00 
208  00 
222  00 
258  00 
247  00 


29  00 


$34,757  00   $6,049  00 


192 
72 
90 
515 
71 
96 
96 
58 
42 
51 
91 

106 
83 


00 
00 

1 10 

00 

III) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
(III 
00 

00 

00 


78  00 

104  00 

105  00 

70  00 

110  00 

153  i"1 

137  00 

118  00 

111  00 

154  00 

87  00 

108  00 

128  00 

8  00 

84  00 

44  00 

67  00 

70  00 

64  00 

86  00 

115  00 

53  00 

76  00 

82  00 

91  00 

92  00 

104  00 

69  00 

164  00 

114  00 

61  00 

54  00 

174  00 

128  00 

60  00 


55  00 


68  00 


26  00 


52  00 


22  00 


*  c. 

77  00 
208  00 
251  00 
258  00 
247  00 


•*40,S06  00 


192  00 

72  00 

90  00 

53  00 

131  00 

96  00 

96  00 

58  00 

42  00 

51  00 

91  00 

106  00 

83  00 

55  00 

78  00 

104  00 

105  00 

70  00 

110  00 

153  00 

137  00 

118  00 

111  00 

154  00 

87  00 

108  00 

128  00 

76  00 

84  00 

44  00 

93  00 

70  00 

64  00 

86  00 

115  00 

53  00 

76  00 

82  00 

91  00 

92  00 

104  00 

121  00 

164  00 

136  00 

61  00 

54  00 

174  00 

128  00 
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Apportionment  of    the  Public    and  Separate    School  Grant    to    Cities, 
Towns  and  Villages  for  1907 .—Continued. 


INCORPORATED  VILLAGES.  — Continued. 


Fergus  

Finch     

Fort  Erie 

Garden  Island 

Georgetown 

Glencoe 

Grand  Valley .... 

Grimsby 

Hagersville 

Hastings 

Havelock 

Hensall 

Hepworth 

Hintonburg 

Holland  Landing 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Lakerield 

Lanark    

Lancaster 

L'Orignal 

Lucan  

Lucknow 

Madoc 

Markdale 

Markham 

Marmora 

Maxville 

Merrickville 

Merritton 

Millbrook 

Milverton 

Morrisburg 

Newboro'  

Newburgh 

Newbury 

Newcastle    

New  Hamburg  . . 

Norwich 

Norwood 

Oil  Springs 

Omemee    

Ottawa  East 

Paisley 

Point  Edward  .  . . 
Portsmouth     .... 

Port  Carling 

Port  Colborne  . . . 
Port  Dalhousie  . . 

Port  Dover 

Port  Elgin 

Port  Perry 

Port  Rowan 

Port  Stanley 

Richmond 

Richmond  Hill  . . 

Rockland 

Shelburne 


Public 
Schools. 


$  c. 

155  00 
37  00 

105  00 
26  00 

167  00 
87  00 
92  00 

103  00 

123  00 
53  00 

115  00 

91  00 
56  00 

140  00 

43  00 
94  00 

156  00 
158  00 

85  00 

61  00 

110  00 

92  00 
114  00 
119  00 
109  00 

99  00 

83  00 
85  00 

113  00 
140  00 

89  00 

92  00 
153  00 

45  00 
52  03 

44  00 

68  00 
144  00 
128  00 

99  00 

93  00 
67  00 
89  00 

100  00 

107  00 

51  00 

35  00 

152  00 

84  00 

114  00 
140  00 
136  00 

65  00 

69  00 
50  00 
71  00 
20  00 

130  00 


Separate 
Schools. 


Total. 


$  c. 
11  00 


39  00 


187  00 


29  00 


38  00 


71  00 


19  00 
3600 


188  00 


.?  c. 

166  00 
37  00 

105  00 
26  00 

167  00 
87  00 
92  00 

103  00 

123  00 

92  00 

115  00 

91  00 
56  00 

327  00 

43  00 
94  00 

156  00 

158  00 

85  00 

61  00 

139  00 

92  00 
114  00 

119  00 
109  00 

99  00 
83  00 
85  00 

113  00 
178  00 

89  00 

92  00 
153  00 

45  00 
52  00 

44  00 

68  00 
144  00 
128  00 

99  00 

93  00 
67  00 

160  00 
100  00 
107  00 

70  00 
35  00 

152  00 

120  00 

114  00 

140  00 
136  00 

65  00 

69  00 
50  00 

71  00 
208  00 
130  00 
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Apportionment  of    the  Public    and  Separate    School  Grani    to    Cities, 
Towns  and  Villages  for  1907. — Concluded. 


INCORPORATED  VILLAGES.  —  Concluded. 


South  River 
Springfield  . 

Stirling 
Stouffville  .. 
Streeteville  . 
Sundridge . . 

Sutton 

Tara 


Tees  water. . . 
Thameaville 

Thedford 

Tilbury 

Tiverton 
Tottenham  .  . 

Tweed 

Vienna 

Wardsville.  . 
Waterdown  . 
Waterford.  .  . 

Watford 

Wellington  . 

Weston  

We8tport. . .  . 
Winchester . 
Woodbridge 
Woodville . . 
Wyoming  . . . 
Wroxeter  . , 


Public 
School?. 


Total  $11,995  00        $1,048  00 


Separate 
Schools. 


$  c. 

77  00 
50  00 
94  00 

120  00 
61  00 
44  00 
08  00 
64  00 

100  00 
80  00 

66  00 
61  00 

47  00 
60  00 

121  00 

40  00 
33  00 

67  00 
118  00 
138  00 

75  00 
1  12  00 

41  00 
130  00 

63  00 

48  00 
73  00 
46  00 


74  00 


27  00 


8  00 
38  00 


Total. 


%    c. 

77  00 

50  00 

94  00 

120  00 

01  00 

44  00 

68  00 

04  00 

100  00 

86  00 

66  00 

135  00 

47  00 

60  00 

1  IN  III) 

40  00 

33  00 

67  00 

US  00 

138  00 

150  00 

79  00 

130  00 

63  00 

48  (>0 

73  00 

46  00 

$13,043  00 


Summary  of  Apportionment  of  the  Public  and  Separate  School  Grant  to 
Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  fob  1907. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Totals 


Public 
Schools. 


52,590  00 
34,757  00 
11,995  00 


Separate 
Schools. 


f     c. 

13,693  00 
6,049  00 
1,048  00 


Totals. 


66,283  00 
40,806  00 
13,043  00 


$99,342  00  '    $20,790  00      ?120,132  00 


May,  1907. 
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Legislative    Grant    for  Rural   School  Equipment  and  Accommodations 

for  1907. 

(Circular  No.  22a.) 

Apportionment  of  the  sum  of  $60,000.00,  set  apart  out  of  the  General 
Legislative  Appropriation  to  Public  and  Separate  Rural  Schools  as  Grants  to 
such  schools  on  the  Value  of  the  Equipment  and  Accommodations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  19,  70,  (1),  of  an  Act  to  amend  the 
Puhlic  Schools  Act,  1907,  it  is  required  that:  — 

"The  Municipal  Council  of  every  organized  county  shall  levy  and  col- 
lect by  an  equal  rate  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  whole  county,  (not 
included  in  urban  municipalities  or  annexed  to  any  urban  municipality 
for  school  purposes),  according  to  the  equalized  assessments  of  the  munici- 
palities in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act  and  the  Municipal  and  Assess- 
ment Acts,  a  sum  which  shall  be  equal  to  at  least  that  portion  of  the  legis- 
lative grant  which  is  apportioned  by  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the 
basis  of  the  equipment  and  accommodations  of  the  Rural  Public  Schools 
and  Separate  Schools  of  the  county,  and  such  sums  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  respective  schools  receiving  such  legislative  grants  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  said  grants   are   apportioned." 

The  following  are  the  Departmental  Regulations  governing  the  dis- 
tribution and  payment  of  this  grant :  — 

"In  the  Departmental  distribution  of  the  $60,000.00  grant  on  the 
equipment  and  the  accommodations,  this  sum  will  be  divided  first  by  the 
total  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in 
the  organized  counties  at  the  time  the  Inspector  makes  his  report  (exclud- 
ing the  teachers  of  Continuation  Classes  Grades  A  and  B),  the  principal 
teacher  being  reckoned  as  a  unit,  and  each  assistant  as  a  half.  In  case  a 
teacher  shall  have  been  employed  less  than  the  full  time  during  the  year 
preceding  July,  he  shall  be  reckoned,  if  a  principal,  as  a  half,  and,  if  an 
assistant,  as  a  quarter ;  provided,  however,  he  shall  have  taught  not  less 
than  half  a  year.  The  quotient  thus  obtained,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  teachers  in  each  Inspectorate  (reckoned  as  above),  will  give  the  total 
Legislative  Grant  to  be  distributed  in  each  Inspectorate  on  the  basis  of 
equipment  and  accommodations.  This  part  of  the  Legislative  Grant  will 
be  paid  by  the  Education  Department  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same 
officials  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Legislative  Grants. 

"As  soon  as  the  Public  or  the  Separate  School  Inspector  concerned  has 
secured  the  necessary  data,  and  before  December  the  first  at  the  latest,  he 
shall  sub-apportion  the  Legislative  Grant  on  the  equipment  and  the  accom- 
modations with  the  County  equivalent,  amongst  the  schools  in  his  Inspec- 
torate, in  accordance  with  the  scheme  under  Section  IV.,  Circular  of  In- 
structions, No.  12,  which  defines  the  application  of  said  grants  for  equip- 
ment and  accommodations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  grants,  these  grants 
will  be  payable  to  each  Section  Treasurer  by  the  County  Treasurer,  or  the 
Township  Treasurer,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  order  of  the  Inspector 
concerned.  If  said  grants  are  payable  by  the  Township  Treasurer,  the  In- 
spector, when  he  has  made  his  sub-apportionment,  shall  notify  the  County 
Treasurer  of  the  amount  due  the  Township  Treasurer  on  this   account.'* 
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Legislative  Grant  payable  to  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  on  the 
value  of  the  school  equipment  and  the  character  of  the  accommodations 
for  1907.  


County. 


Public  School 
Inspectorate. 


<3  o'.= 


a  S  a  >>-  >. 

2      -o«i 


Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dnfferin 

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Halihurton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds  and  <  rrenville 


Lennox  and  Addington.  . 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Northumberland  and  Dur 
ham 

Ontario 

rd 





borough 

Presci  '    and  Russell 

Prince  Fdward 




Brant 

Bruce,  East 

Bruce,  West 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Elgin 

Essex,  North  (No.  1). 
Essex,  South  (No.  2). 

Frontenac 

Grey,  East 

Grey,   West 

Grey,  South 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings,  N.  (No.  1). 
Hastings,  8.  I  No.  2). 
Huron.  Fast  (  X). .  .  . 
Huron,  West  (8).... 

Kent,  East 

Kent,    West 

Lambton,  East   (No. 

2) 

Lambton,  West  (No. 

1) 

Lanark 

Leeds,  No.  1 

Leeds,  No.  2 

Leeds,  No.  3  and 
Grenville 

Lennox  and  Adding- 
ton     

Lincoln 

Middlesex,  East.   , 

Middlesex.  West   , 

Norfolk 


Durham 

S.  Monagban 

Northumberland  . . . 

Ontario,  North 

Ontario,  South 

Oxford 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Russell 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 


753  44 

1,033  78 

969  54 

1,501  03 

1,0S0  51 

1,261  55 

379  63 

934  48 

1,565  26 

805  99 

858  57 

1,010  42 

911   14 

71S  39 

H71  67 

1,197  32 

817  68 

1,013  34 

1,179  80 

732  99 

846  88 

1,045  46 

952  00 

1,264  4S 

911  13 

981  22 

776  79 

1,843  38 
762  19 

1.228  51 
922  80 

1,185  64 

1,168  11 
58  40 

1,197  32 
71 S  39 
668  75 

1.337  49 
899  -43 

1,337  49 

1,103  86 
689  18 
420  51 
864  41 

1,763  S4 


1,997  46 
1,264    (8 


2,669  14 

1,343  33 
762  19 

2,149  31 
1,185  64 


2,423  83 

1,387  14 

1,337  49 

I  43 

1,337  49 

1,103  86 

1,109  69 

I   41 
1,703  84 
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Legislative  Grant  to  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


Public  School 
Inspectorate. 
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Siincoe 

Stormont,      Dundas     and 
Glengarry 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Went  worth 

York 


Rural 

Roman  Catholic 

Separate  Schools 


Simcoe,  North 

Simcoe,  South-west. . 
Simcoe,  East 

Stormont 

Dundas 

Glengarry 

Victoria,  East 

Victoria,  West 

Waterloo,  No.  1 

Waterloo,  No   2 

Welland 

Wellington,  North. .  . 
Wellington,  South. . . 

Wentworth 

York,  North 

York,  South 

Separate  School 
Inspectorates. 

Inspector  Prendergast 
Inspector  O'Brien. . . 

Inspector  Power 

Inspector  Rochon.. .  . 
Inspector  Chenay.. . . 


§  c. 

692  10 

1,068  82 

776  79 

928  67 
911  12 
870  25 
478  92 
759  27 
473  08 
584  05 
969  53 
876  09 
817  '38 
969  53 
934  48 
1,095  10 
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204  41 
657  06 
613  25 
1,133  07 
344  59 


57,047  62 


2,952  38 


-*3--~  * 
to"  tS  o  S  5 

0)  "**  BJ  S  - 
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2,537  71 

2,710  04 
1.238  19 

1,057  13 

969  53 

1,693  77 
969  53 

2,029  58 


204  41 
657  06 
613  25 
1,133  07 
344  59 

|60,l  00  00 


Notice  to  the  County  Clerk. 

Roman  Catholic  Rural  Separate  Schools. — As  the  districts  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  comprise  more  than  one 
county,  the  Legislative  Grant  due  the  Rural  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
Schools  in  each  county  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  and  the 
character  of  the  accommodations  cannot  he  exactly  apportioned  until  the 
Inspector  has  distributed  amongst  his  schools  the  share  of  the  total  grant 
apportioned  by  the  Education  Department  to  his  Inspectorate.  Due  notice 
of  the  amount  in  question  will  be  sent  each  County  Clerk  in  time  for  the 
payment  to  each  Separate  School  Treasurer  before  the  1st  December,  of  the 
Legislative  and  the  County  Grants  due  the  Separate  Schools  of  each  County 
on  the  aforesaid  basis.-  The  total  amounts  for  the  Eural  Schools  in  each 
Separate   School   Inspectorate   are   as   above. 

•Tune,   1907. 
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Empire  Day. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  require  that  "Em- 
pire Day,"  (the  first  school  day  before  the  24th  of  May),  Thursday,  the 
23rd  of  May,  shall  be  duly  celebrated  in  each  school.  The  forenoon  is  to 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  after- 
noon to  public  addresses,  recitations,  music,  etc.,   of  a  patriotic  character. 

The  morning  should  be  mainly  occupied  by  the  teacher  in  a  discussion 
on  the  extent  of  the  Empire,  its  history  and  resources.  Mention  might  be 
made  of  the  most  noted  Statesmen,  Military  and  Naval  Heroes,  and  those 
prominent  in  Literature,    Science,  Art,  etc. 

Emphasis  could  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  all  British  subjects  are 
specially  blessed  and  privileged  in  living  under  a  constitutional  form  of 
Government,  such  as  ours.  The  systems  of  Dominion,  Provincial,  Muni- 
cipal and  Educational  Governments  might  also  be  concisely  referred  to. 
A  geographical  illustration  from  the  map  of  the  world  of  the  various  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  Empire  might  also  be  a  feature  of  the  morning's 
exercises. 

In  the  afternoon  a  miscellaneous  programme  of  patriotic  recitations, 
songs,  readings  by  the  pupils,  and  addresses  by  trustees,  clergymen,  and 
others  could  be  profitably  carried  out. 

During  the  day  the  "Union  Jack"  or  the  "Canadian  Ensign,"  or 
both,  should  be  hoisted  over  the  school  building. 

I 

The  British  Emigre. 
Facts  for  the  Scholars. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  you  can  say :  I  am  a  subject  of 
King  Edward  Vllth,  and  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  full  title  of  King  Edward  the  Vllth  is:— His  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
idom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  British  Dominions  be- 
yond the  seas,   King,   Defender  of  the  Faith,   Emperor  of  India. 

That  portion  of 'the  Earth's  land  surface  which  is  subject  to  the  author- 
ity of  King  Edward  the  Vllth  is  the  British  Empire.  Its  extent  is  about 
12  million  square  miles  (12,000,000  sq.  m.);  of  these  only  121,000  sq.  miles 
are  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  British  Empire  covers  about  one-fifth  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  extent  of  the  British  Empire  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State.  The  Nations  outside  the  British  Empire  possessing  the  largest 
extent  of  territory  are:  Russia,  8,000,000  square  miles;  United  States, 
3,623,000  square  miles;  Brazil,  3,220,000. 

The  number  of  the  subjects  of  King  Edward  Vllth  is  about  400  millions 
M00, 000, 000),  or  about  one-fifth  or  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Of  these  only  about  43  millions  (43,000,000)  live  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  population  of  the  British  Empire  is  about  equal  to  that  of  China, 
and  more  numerous  than   thai   of  any  other  country. 

The  most  populous  countries  outside  the  Empire  are:  — 

China   with   about   400,000,000  people. 

T*,IS^1     "         "       130,000,000       " 

United    States    84,000,000       " 

9    E. 
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The  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  cities  in  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  are  :  — 

London   4,648,950, 

Calcutta   910,117 

Glasgow 798,337 

Manchester  and  Salford   786,921 

Bombay   776,006 

Liverpool  1 723,430 

Birmingham    537,965 

Sydney  511,030 

Madras    509,346 

Melbourne  496,079 

Dublin   378,994 

Montreal 267,73d 

Johannesburg    155 ,  642 

Cape  Town   77,668 

Wellington,  New  Zealand  49. '-'A-i 

Ontario— Toronto   253, 72C 

Hamilton    61,44: 

Ottawa   67,572 

London   44,704 

The  extent  of  the  British  Empire  in  square  miles,  in  each  continent  is 

In  America  over  4  millions  of  square  miles 4,000,00( 

"  Australia     "     3        "         "      "     ,       "       3,000,00( 

"  Africa  2i       "         "      "  "     2,500,00( 

"  Europe  about  122,000  "  "     122,00( 

The  numbers  of  the  subjects  of  King  Edward  in  each  continent  are:  — 

In  Asia  about  300  millions 300,000.00( 

"    Africa     "       43      "        43,000.00( 

"   Europe     "       43       "       43,000,00( 

"  America  about  1\  "         7,500.001 

"   Australasia   about  5   millions   5, 000.00( 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  vary  in  race,  and  in  the  colour  of  their  skins 
The  principal  colours  are  white,   copper,  yellow,   and  black.     Among  all  o 
these  races  and  colours  are  the  subjects  of  King  Edward  to  be  found.     Ol 
these  about    54    millions    (54,000,000)    are  white,    and  344  millions   (344, 
000,000)  coloured. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  belong  to  many  religions.  The  principa 
are  the  Christian,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist,  and  Hindu  Religions.  There  ar 
besides  many  Pagans.  Subjects  of  King  Edward  will  be  found  among  al 
of  these  Religionists. 

The  numbers  of  the  subjects  of  King  Edward  belonging  to  the  princi 
pal  religions  are:  — 

About  208  million  Hindus  208.000,00 

94       "       Mohammedans    94,000.00 

58       *        Christians    58.000.00 

12       "        Buddhists   12,000.00 

23       "        of  other  religions  and  Pagans  23,000.00 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  vear  190 
was:  Thirteen  Hundred  and  Eive  Million  Pounds  (£1,305,283,000),  ( 
which  73.3  per  cent,  was  with  foreign  countries,  and  26.7  per  cent,  betwee 
different  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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The  amount    of  tonnage    of    steam    and    sailing  vessels  owned   by  the 
Empire  is — 

9,426,493  tons  of  steamships,  and 
2,729,608  tons  of  sailing  vessels. 


Total  12,156,101  tons. 

About  half  the  shipping  of  the  world. 

The  Anual  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire  is  about  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty   Million  Pounds  (£250,000,000). 

Different  portions  of  the  British  Empire  are  governed  in  different  ways. 
Some  portions  like  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Canadian  Dominion,  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  New- 
foundland, are  self-governing ;  others  are  partly  self-governed  and  partly 
governed  by  officials  appointed  by  the  British  Government  ;  and  others  again 
like  India,  are  governed  by  officials  appointed  by  the  Home  Government ; 
but   all   acknowledge   allegiance  to   the   King-Emperor. 

The  duties  of  British  subjects  towards  their  Sovereign  are  :  To  honour 
and  obey  Him. 

It  is  the  duty  of  British  subjects  to  honour  and  obey  the  King,  because 
King  Edward  the  Tilth  represents  the  Majesty  and  Honour  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  because,  as  a  constitutional  Sovereign,  he  has  sworn  to  uphold 
the  laws,  and  to  govern  his  subjects  with  justice  and  equity. 

The  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  are:  to  be  the  loyal 
friend  of  all  fellow  subjects  of  the  King-Emporor :  so  to  live  as  never  to 
bring  reproach  by  word  or  deed  on  the  Empire  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
To  prepare  himself  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  whatever  may  be  their  class, 
creed  or  colour. 

A  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  owes  duties  to  the  State  because  citi- 
zens of  the  British  Empire  enjoy  privileges,  and  an  amount  of  personal 
liberty  and  freedom  greater  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  State  in  the  world,  and  therefore  owe  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the 
Empire  which  protects  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges,  liberty 
land  freedom. 

The  "EMPIRE  DAT"  movement  is  an  effort  throughout  the  King- 
'  Emperor's  Dominions  to  remind  all  British  subjects  of  the  virtues  which 
make  a  good  citizen,  such  as  loyalty,  patriotism,  courage,  endurance,  res- 
pect for,  and  obedience  to,  lawful  authority,  and  to  encourage  self-sacri- 
fice for  the  public  good  :  to  teach  all,  and  especially  the  young,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  and  to  insnire  them  with  determin- 
Jation  to  do  their  duty,  and  should  be  promoted  by  every  British  subject. 

May  24th  is  annually  observed  in  the  other  Dominions  of  the  King- 
Emperor  as  "Empire  Day." 

May  24th  was  the  birthday  of  the  late  erood  Queen  Tictoria,  during 
whose  reign  of  63  years  the  Empire  grew  to  its  present  greatness,  as  year 
by  year  her  people  increased  in  health,  strength,  numbers,  wealth  and 
lhappine*.<. 

The  "Motto"  of  the  Empire  Day  movement  is:  "One  King,  One  Flag, 
One  Fleet,   One  Empire." 

The  name  of  the  British   National  Flag  is:    The   "Union   Jack." 

Tt  is  called  the  "Union  Tack"  because  it  is  union  of  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  national  ensigns  or  "Jacks"  :  The  Crosses  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick. 
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The  "Union  Jack"  should  be  flown  on  "Empire  Day"  from  all  public 
buildings,  and  church  and  chapel  towers  and  steeples,  and  from  private 
buildings. 

God  Save  the  King. 

The  Flag  of  Britian. 

Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Meath,  in  recognition  of  hit 
efforts  to  cherish  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,] 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. — E.  A.   Walker. 

Flag  of  Britain,  proudly  waving,  over  many  distant  seas ; 

Flag  of  Britain,  boldly  braving  blinding  fog  and  adverse  breeze. 
*We  salute  thee,  and  we  pray,  bless,  0  God,  our  land  to-day. 

Flag  of  Britain !  where-so-ever  thy  bright  colours  are  out-spread ; 

Slavery  must  cease  for  ever,  light  and  freedom  reign  instead. 
*We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  0  God,  our  land  to-day. 

Flag  of  Britain !  mid  the  nations,  may  it  ever  speak  of  peace, 

And  proclaim,  to  farthest  stations,  all  unworthy  strife  must  cease. 
*We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  0  God,  our  land  to-day. 

But  if  duty  sternly  need  it,  freely  let  it  be  unfurl'd, 

Winds  of  Heaven  then  may  speed  it  to  each  quarter  of  the  world. 
*We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  0  God,  our  land  to-day. 

Love  of  it,  across  the  waters  passing  with  electric  thrill, 

Binds  our  distant  sons  and  daughters,  heart  to  heart  with  Britain  still. 
*We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  0  God,  our  land  to-day. 

Regions  East  and  West  united,  all  our  Empire  knit  in  one ; 

By  right  loyal  hearts  defended,  let  it  wave  beneath  the  sun. 
*We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  0  God,  our  land  to-day. 

*At  the  words     "we   salute    thee"    the  hand   should   be   raised   in   th<| 
attitude  of  salute,     At  the  words  "and  we  pray"  the  head  should  be  bowed 
still  retaining  the  hand  at  the  salute.     It  is  desirable  that  a  large  Standarc] 
should  be  raised  during  the  singing  of  the  song. 

May,    1907. 


Changes  in  the  High  and  Public  Schools  Acts. 

(Circular  No.  15a.) 

Circular  to  School  Officials  and  Municipal  Councils. 

The  following  are  the  amendments  made  last  Session  to  the  High  am 
the  Public  Schools  Acts,  which  it  is  necessary  for  County  Councils  to  con 
sider  in  striking  the  rates  for  the  present  year. 

Continuation  Classes. 

Section  8  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  has  been  amended  by  adding  theret 
the  following  as  sub-section  7:  — 

(7)  Where  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  union  school  section  establishe 
continuation  classes  in  the  union  school,  or  joins  with  one  of  more  othe 
Boards  of  Trustees  in  establishing  such  classes  as  hereinbefore  provided,  th 
Municipal  Council  of  each  municipality  having  the  whole  or  part  of  its  terrij 
tory  within  the  union  school  section  shall  levy  and  collect  upon  the  tasabl 
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property  of  such  union  school  section  within  its  jurisdiction,  its  proper  share 
of  the  expense  of  establshing  and  maintaining  the  said  continuation  classes 
according  to  the  equalized  assessment  of  each  portion  of  the  said  union  school 
section  in  the  respective  municipalities. 

Under  section  8,  sub-section  6,  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1901,  amended 
by  section  5  of  the  Amending  Act  of  1906  (or  in  the  case  of  It.  C.  Separate 
Schools,  sec.  2,  subsec.  6,  of  the  Act  of  1902,  to  amend  the  Separate  Schools 
Act),  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  County  shall  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
Continuation  Classes  a  sum  equal  to  the  Legislative  Grant  apportioned  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  such  Classes,  and  any  further  sums  the  Municipal 
Council  may  deem  expedient.  In  1906  the  Legislature  voted  |32,000.00  for 
Continuation  Classes.  Last  session  it  voted  $40,000.00  for  the  current  year. 
As  this  Grant  cannot  be  apportioned  until  after  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
the  Minister  is  unable  to  state  at  present  the  exact  total  amount  required 
from  each  County  as  the  equivalent  to  its  share  of  this  sum.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  for  each  County  Council  to  increase  proportionately  its  grant 
for  the  same  purpose. 

County  and  Township  Rates. 

Subsections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  of  section  70  of  the  Public  Schools  Act, 
as  enacted  by  section  39  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  His  Majesty's 
reign,  Chaptered  53,  have  been  repealed,  thus  rescinding  the  minimum  salary 
provisions  except  as  provided  in  (4)  below.  The  following  subsections  have 
been  substituted  for  the  aforesaid   subsections  :  — 

70.  (1)  The  Municipal  Council  of  every  organized  county  shall  levy  and 
^ollect  by  an  equal  rate  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  whole  county,  (not 
included  in  urban  municipalities  or  annexed  to  any  urban  municipality  for 
school  purposes)  according  to  the  equalized  assessments  of  the  municipalities 
in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act  and  the  Municipal  and  Assessment  Acts,  a 
mm  which  shall  be  equal  to  at  least  that  portion  of  the  legislative  grant 
which  is  apportioned  by  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  the  equip- 
ment and  accommodations  of  the  rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  of  the 
county,  and  such  sums  shall  be  payable  to  the  Trustees  of  the  respective 
schools  receiving  such  legislative  grants  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  said 
grants  are  apportioned. 

(2)  Where  the  assessed  value  according  to  the  equalized  assessments 
aforesaid,  of  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  Public  School  supporters  in  any 
township  in  an  organized  county,  is  at  least  equal  to  an  average  annual  assess- 
ment of  $30,000  for  each  Public  School  section  therein  the  Municipal  Council 
)f  such  township  shall,  each  year,  levy  and  collect  by  assessment  upon  the 
axable  property  of  the  Public  School  supporters  of  the  whole  township  (not 
ncluded  in  urban  municipalities  or  annexed  to  any  urban  municipality  for 
school  purposes)  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act  and  the  Municipal  and 
Assessment  Acts,  the  sum  of  $300  at  least  for  every  Public  School  where  the 
eacher  or  principal  teacher  is  engaged  for  a  whole  year  exclusive  of  vaca- 
ions,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  such  sum  of  $300  at  least  where  a  teacher 
)r  principal  teacher  is  engaged  for  six  months  or  longer;  and  the  additional 
ium  of  at  least  $200  for  every  assistant  teacher  engaged  for  a  whole  year 
exclusive  of  vacations,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  such  sum  of  $200  at 
east  for  every  assistant  teacher  engaged  for  six  months  or  longer^ 

(3)  In  every  organized  county  where  such  assessed  value,  according  to 
he  equalized  assessments  aforesaid,  is  less  than  an  average  annual  assessment 
if  $30,000  for  each  Public  School  section  in  any  township,  and  in  every 
)rf?anized  township  in  the  territorial  or  judicial  districts,  whatever  its  assess- 
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ments  may  be,  the  Municipal  Council  of  such  township  shall,  each  year, 
levy  and  collect  as  aforesaid  the  sum  of  $150  at  least  for  every  Public  School 
where  a  teacher  or  principal  teacher  is  engaged  for  a  whole  year  exclusive 
of  vacations,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  said  sum  of  $150  at  least  where 
a  teacher  or  principal  teacher  is  engaged  for  6  months  or  longer ;  and  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  at  least  $100  for  every  assistant  teacher  engaged  for  a  whole 
year  exclusive  of  vacations,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  such  sum  of 
$100  at  least  where  such  assistant  teacher  is  engaged  for  6  months  or  longer. 

(4)  The  sums  so  levied  and  collected  by  the  council  of  the  township  shall 
be  applied  exclusively  to  teachers'  salaries. 

The  portion  of  the  Legislative  Grant  which  is  apportioned  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  on  the  basis  of  the  equipment  and  accommodations  of  the  rural 
Public  and  Separate  Schools  is  $60,000.00.  Last  year  the  Counties  raised 
the  equivalent  of  a  special  grant  of  $60,000.00  to  rural  Public  and  Separate 
Schools.  The  amount  thus  raised  by  each  County  under  the  Act  of  1906  will 
be  about  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  this  year  under  the  amended  Act 
of  1907.      (Section  70  (1)  quoted  above.) 

County  Clerk. 

Section  73  of  The  Public  Schools  Act  has  been  amended  by  adding  there- 
to the  following  subsection: — - 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  every  county  to  furnish  the  Pub- 
lic School  Inspector  forthwith  on  demand  with  such  school  statistics  in 
regard  to  assessments  as  the  Minister  of  Education  may  direct. 

Public  School  Inspectors. 

Subsection  3  of  section  86  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  as  enacted  by 
section  46  of  the  said  Act,  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
Chaptered  53,  has  been  amended,  adding  at  the  end  of  the  said  subsection 
3  the  following  paragraph:  — 

In  any  county  in  which  any  Public  School  Inspector  has  charge  of  less 
than  140  schools  or  departments  with  separate  registers  the  appointment  oi 
an  additional  Inspector  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

Subsection  8  of  section  86  of  The  Public  Schools  Act,  as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 47  of  the  said  Act,  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  hat 
been  amended  by  inserting  before  the  word  "postage"  in  the  ninth  line  th< 
word  "printing." 

Maintenance. 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  section  34  of  The  High  School 
Act  and  the  amendments  thereto,  the  liability  of  any  municipality  under  sub- 
sections 6,  7  or  9  of  the  said  section  as  amended  shall  be  determined  as  fol 
lows :  — 

From  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  High  School  there  shall  h 
deducted  the  amount  of  the  legislative  grant. — the  remainder  shall  be  divide*1 
by  a  number  representing  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  all  pupil 
at  such  High  School  during  the  year  for  which  payment  is  to  be  made  ancj 
the  resulting  amount  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  days'  attend 
ance  of  pupils  in  respect  of  whom  such  municipality  is  liable,  the  percentag. 
mentioned  in  the  subsection  under  which  payment  is  to  be  made  shall  the] 
be  determined,  and  from  this  amount  the  fees  paid  by  such  pupils  shall  b 
deducted,  and  the  resulting  amount  shall  be  the  amount  payable  by  sue] 
municipality. 

May,  1907. 
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Special  Professional  Summer  Schools  in  1907. 

(Circular  No.  61.) 

In  accordance  with  "An  Act  respecting  the  Qualifications  of  Certain 
Teachers,"  of  1907, 

For  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Educational  and  Religious  Com- 
munities, 

To  be  held  at 

Ottawa :  For  Engliteh-French  teachers,  in  the  D'Touville  Separate 
School ;  for  other  teachers,  in  the  Normal  School ; 

Peterborough :    In  St.  Peter's  Separate  School ; 

Toronto  :  For  male  teachers,  in  De  La  Salle  Separate  School ;  for  female 
teachers,  in  Toronto  University; 

Hamilton  :    In  the  St.  Anne's  Separate  School ; 

Berlin:    In  the  St.  Mary's  Separate  School; 

London:    In  the  Sacred  Heart  Separate  School. 

Session:    Begins  at  2  p.m.  on  July  3rd,  and  lasts  till  August  3rd. 

Syllabus  of  the  Course  of  Studies. 
I. — Educational  Principles  and  Methodology. 

Note. — The  course  in  Methodology  will  be  based  on  McMurray's  "Method 
of  the  Recitation." 

Aim  of  Education. — Individual  and  social  phases  of  education;  their 
relation. 

The  Educational  Process. — Its  nature  and  relation  to  the  end  and  means 
of  education. 

Subject  Matter  of  Instructions. — The  principle  of  correlation  and  con- 
centration of  studies. 

Method  of  Instruction. — The  relation  of  method  to  subject  matter;  the 
problem  of  method  of  a  psychological  problem. 

Ultimate  Modes  of  Being  Conscious. — Involution  of  phases;  self-con- 
sciousness  and    self-activity. 

Habit  and  Association. — Primary  instincts  or  inherited  co-ordination; 
relation  of  habit  to  primary  instincts;  bodily  conditions  of  the  formation  of 
habits;  functions  and  limitations  of  habit;  nature  of  association;  conditions 
of  association;  varieties  of  association;  relation  of  association  to  habit;  how 
to  form  permanent  associations. 

Attention. — Nature  of  attention  as  a  process;  conditions  of  attention; 
relations  of  attention  to  habit  and  association;  interest,  its  nature  and  rela- 
tion to  attention  ;  voluntary  and  non-voluntary  attention  distinguished ;  atten- 
tion in  young  children  and  in  adults  compared;  divided  attention  and  con- 
tration  of  attention;  securing  and  retaining  attention;  obstacles  to  atten- 
tion. 

Apperception  and  Retention . — Meaning  of  the  terms;  their  relation; 
mental  assimilation,  growth  and  development. 

Lrnrs  of  Mental  Development. — General  principles  of  development;  the 
transition  from  the  practical  to  the  intellectual  attitude  in  learning;  stages 
of  intellectual  development. 

Individual  and  General  Notions.- — How  they  are  distinguished  from 
each  other;  how  individual  notions  should  be  approached  and  presented;  how 
to  proceed  from  individual  to  general  notions;  the  value  of  types  in  the 
development  of  general  notions;  how  general  notions  should  be  applied. 

Lavs  underlying  the  Process  of  Teaching. — The  relation  of  analysis  to 
synthesis,  of  induction  to  deduction. 
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II. — School  Management. 

The  School. — Its  functions;  scope  of  school  management;  responsibility 
of  teachers  and  trustees. 

Building  and  Grounds. — Requirements  regarding  sites,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, decoration,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation. 

Physical  Culture. — Its  importance,  its  place  in  school;  personal  hygiene, 
importance  of  cleanliness ;  dangers  of  fatigue ;  games,  gymnastics,  calis- 
thenics, military  drill. 

Moral  'Training. — Basis  of;  need  of  moral  training;  intellectual  growth 
related  to  moral  training ;  the  personality  of  the  teacher ;  moral  value  of  dis- 
cipline and  good  teaching  ;  incidental  moral  instruction  ;  moral  value  of  9chool ' 
studies ;  character  building  the  true  end  of  education ;  training  of  the  will ; 
formation  of  tastes  and  habits ;  importance  of  regularity,  punctuality, 
industry,   obedience,  truthfulness,    honesty,    courtesy,   self-control,   etc. 

Discipline. — Qualifications  of  the  good  teacher — scholarship,  profes- 
sional attainments,  executive  ability,  tact,  etc.;  aim  of  discipline;  charac- 
teristics of  good  discipline;  conditions  of  discipline;  devices  of  discipline; 
methods  of  dealing  with  difficulties. 

School  Incentives. — Need  of  incentives;  choice  of  motives;  artificial 
incentives — prizes,  privileges,  exemptions ;  natural  incentives — desire  for  good 
standing,  for  knowledge,  for  approbation;  love  of  activity,  of  self-control; 
hope  of  future  success;  sense  of  honour,  of  right,  of  duty. 

Punishments. — Need  of  punishments;  the  basis  and  ends  of  punishment; 
misconceptions  to  be  avoided ;  characteristics  of  proper  punishments ;  the 
discipline  of  consequences;  judicious  punishments;  injudicious  punishments: 
corporal  punishment. 

School  Organization. — Its  nature  and  advantages;  difficulties  to  be  met; 
grades  of  schools ;  characteristics  of  rural  schools ;  basis  of  classification ;  dis- 
advantages of  ungraded  schools;  the  first  day;  plans  to  be  formed;  delays 
to  be  avoided;  size  of  classes;  mixed  classes;  promotions. 

School  Programmes.- — Advantages  of  prescribed  courses;  value  of  sub- 
jects; co-ordination,  correlation,  and  concentration  of  studies;  fixed  courses; 
optional  subjects;  time-tables  for  rural  and  urban  schools;  recesses;  school 
records. 

Becitations. — Their  importance;  preparation  by  teacher  and  pupils; 
manner  of  the  teacher  before  the  class ;  value  of  method ;  oral  and  written 
work;  empirical,  developing,  lecture,  conversational  and  other  methods; 
illustrative  teaching ;  analytic  and  synthetic  methods ;  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive methods,  auxiliary  methods;  faulty  teaching. 

The  Art  of  Questioning . — Its  aims;  its  abuse;  the  teacher's  pre-requisites ; 
matter,  form,  kind,  and  order  of  questions;  faulty  questions;  testing  and 
training  questions  ;  class  questioning — simultaneous,  consecutive,  promiscuous, 
and  combined  methods;  forms  of  answers;  criticism  of  answers. 

Written  Examinations. — The  objects  and  advantages;  training  examina- 
tions; tests  of  promotions;  qualifying  examinations-  examination  questions; 
objections  considered ;  defects  of  written  examinations ;  evils  of  competitive 
examinations. 


III. — School  Programme  of  Studies. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  enable  the  teacher  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  various  subjects  included  in  the  official. programme  of  studies  for 
Public  and  Separate  Schools.     In  connection  with  each  of  these  courses  the 
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rationale  and  the  sequence  of  the  details  of  each  of  the  prescribed  subjects 
will  be  systematically  developed ;  also  the  proper  use  of  the  equipment  pre- 
scribed by  the  Regulations. 

Grammar . 

Meaning  of  English  Grammar;  its  relation  to  speech,  composition,  and 
literature;  discussion  of  reasons  for  its  place  in  a  course  of  study;  its  scope 
and  aims;  course  for  elementary  schools. 

Principles  to  be  observed  in  teaching;  order  and  method  of  early  lessons; 
value  of  correct  definitons ;  how  reached;  how  applied;  analysis  and  parsing, 
purpose  and  value  of  each,  method  of  teaching;  emphasis  on  classification  or 
on  function;  oral  and  written  exercises;  proper  use  of  false  syntax. 

Spelling. 

Aims  in  teaching  spelling;  its  place  in  the  elementary  school;  its  rela- 
tion to  other  subjects.     Teaching  spelling,  not  merely  testing. 

Methods  :  association  of  eye,  ear,  and  hand;  oral  spelling;  transcription; 
sight  spelling;  memory  spelling,  word  building,  phonic  spelling,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each;  spelling  rules,  value,  how  taught. 

Lesson  procedure  in  junior  forms,  in  senior;  choice  of  material;  number 
of  words ;  teaching  word  forms ;  detection  of  errors ;  correction  of  errors ; 
spelling  drills  and  reviews;  use  of  spelling  book. 

Language. 

Adequate  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue  the  foundation  of  education; 
influences  opposed  to  good  usage;  clearness  of  speech  attainable  by  all;  aim 
of  teaching  to  make  good  English  a  fixed,  unconscious  habit;  habit  acquired 
through  the  teacher's  critical  oversight,  and  unconsciously  by  reading  good 
literature  and  associating  with  those  who  speak  good  English. 

To  observe,  to  think,  to  express,  the  right  order;  weakness  of  teaching 
mere  formal  linguistic  exercises ;  relation  of  language  to  other  school  studies. 

Imitation  of  good  examples  the  foundation;  steady  pressure  and  unre- 
mitting attention  by  the  teacher  essential ;  eradicating  faulty  habits  of  speech ; 
much  of  the  best  teaching  incidental ;  extending  and  clarifying  the  vocabul- 
ary;  discussion  of  the  value  of  some  language-lesson  books. 

Corn-position. 

Aims  df  teaching  Composition;  connection  between  oval  and  written  com- 
position ;  difficulties  and  how  to  overcome  them  ;  some  themes  to  be  taken  from 
the  pupils'  experiences;  others,  from  the  Literature,  History,  and  other  lessons  ; 
the  structure  of  paragraphs  and  of  sentences;  the  use  of  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion marks ;  letter  writing ;  direct  and  indirect  narration;  paraphrasing;  intro 
duction  of  grammatical  equivalents;  change  of  construction;  how  to  deal 
with  false  syntax;  methods  of  teaching  compostion,  with  illustrations;  cor- 
rection of  compositions. 

Literature. 

The  nature  and  interpretation  of  Literature;  aims  in  teaching  litera- 
ture :  kinds  of  literature  adapted  to  different  grades. 

Methods  varied  according  to  the  grade  of  pupil,  and  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture.    Memorization  of  selections;  the  study  of  the  author's  life. 
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Aids  in  teaching ;  appreciation  of  literature  by  the  teacher ;  reading  of 
good  literature  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils.;  abundant  supply  of  good  litera- 
ture for  schools;  relation  of  schools  to  school  and  public  libraries;  the  use  of 
annotated  editions. 

Reading. 

Aims  in  teaching  Reading;  general  principles  in  teaching  primary  read- 
ing; methods  of  teaching  to  read — alphabetic,  phonic,  phonetic,  word — the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method ;  methods  of  presenting  first 
reading  lessons;  qualities  of  good  reading  and  how  to  secure  each;  audibility, 
enunciation,  articulation,  pronunciation,  fluency,  time,  and  expression, 
simultaneous  reading;  reading  from  imitation;  supplementary  readers.  De- 
tection and  correction  of  errors;  drawing;  stammering;  monotone,  etc. 

Geography. 

What  Geography  comprises;  its  relation  to  other  subjects;  Geography 
and  Nature  Study.     Aims  in  teaching  Geography. 

Order  of  stems — observe,  express,  reason;  necessity  for  thorough  study 
of  home  locality;  dependence  of  early  lessons  upon  environment  or  suggestive 
incident. 

Geographical  excursions;  value;  how  conducted. 

Teaching  ideas  of  time,  distance,  size.  Representation  through  model- 
ling or  map  drawing;  teaching  pupils  to  draw  maps,  to  read  maps;  weather 
observations  and  records ;  simple  geographical  experiments ;  full,  well  assimi- 
lated knowledge1  of  important  points,  the  aim. 

Mathematical  geography.  Political  geography  of  home  locality;  rela- 
tion of  this  locality  to  whole  country;  of  the  country  to  the  world  at  large. 

Right  order  of  topics  in  teaching  a  continent  or  a  country;  use  of  a  text- 
book; common  mistakes  in  teaching  Geography. 

Preparation  of  his  work  by  the  teacher ;  equipment  of  the  school ;  books 
for  the  pupils. 

History. 

Uses  of  History — for  guidance,  for  culture,  for  intellectual  training,  for 
imparting  a  love  of  country;  what  is  implied  in  knowing  history:  where  and 
when  to  begin;  methods  of  teaching  it — chronological,  topical,  analytical — 
the  value  and  application  of  each;  selection  of  facts  to  be  taught;  historical 
perspective;  dates;  use  of  biography,  with  examples  from  Canadian  and 
British  history ;  topics  in  Canadian  and  British  history ;  the  poetry  of  history : 
civics. 

Sources  of  information ;  oral  teaching  and  the  use  and  abuse  of  text- 
books;  use  of  local  history  and  general  knowledge;  common  mistakes  in 
method ;  preparatory  lessons ;  how  to  arouse  interest ;  requirements  of  the 
teacher. 

Arithmetic. 

Aims  in  teaching  Arithmetic ;  general  principles  to  be  observed ;  common 
errors  in  teaching  arithmetic  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

The  use  of  concrete  objects  such  as  kindergarten  sticks,  cubes,  etc.,  in 
teaching  notation  and  numeration;  how  to  teach  the  numbers  from  1  to  9, 
from  10  to  20,  etc.,  number  pictures,  etc. 

How  to  introduce  the  simple  rules;  devices  to  insure  accuracy  and 
rapidity  in  addition ;  the  method  of  decomposition  in  subtraction ;  the  method 
of  equal  additions;  the  method  of  complementary  additions;  the  two  methods 
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of  decomposition-  and  equal  additions  compared ;  how  to  teach  the  multipli- 
cation table;  multiplcation  by  one  figure,  by  factors,  by  two  figures,  etc.; 
connection  of  division  with  subtraction ;  its  connection  with  multiplication ; 
which  should  be  taught  first,  long  or  short  division;  division  of  factors;  merits 
and  limitations  of  the  unitary  method;  weights  and  measures;  use  of 
apparatus. 

Methods  of  introducing  fractions  and  connecting  them  with  previous 
rules;  the  fraction  considered  as  an  equal  part  of  a  unit,  and  as  a  quotient; 
methods  of  deducing  the  different  rules  in  fractions;  decimal  fractions; 
methods  of  deducing  the  different  rules  in  decimals;  recurring  decimals. 

Practice,  commission,  interest,  discount,  stocks;  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Methods  of  finding  the  area  of  the  rectangle,  triangle,  circle,  trapezium; 
the  volume  of  the  rectangular  solid,  the  right  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the 
pyramid. 

Nature  Study. 

Aims  in  conducting  Nature  Study;  Nature  acquaintance;  methods  of 
Nature  Study;  correlation  with  other  subjects;  distinction  between  Nature 
Study  and  Science  in  aim  and  spirit;  nature  collections,  their  use  and  abuse; 
field  excursions,  their  purpose,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  them;  uses  of 
school  gardens,  how  to  prepare  them;  illustrations  of  the  work  in  the  different 
school  forms. 

Art. 

Aims  in  teaching  Art;  form  study,  drawing,  and  colour-work;  relation 
to  other  school  subjects;  methods  of  teaching;  illustrations  of  the  work  in  the 
different  school  forms. 

Constructive  Work. 

Aims  in  teaching  Constructive  Work;  various  kinds  of,  with  the  parti- 
cular purposes  of  each;  relation  to  other  school  subjects,  and  to  the  work  of 
practical  life;  methods  of  teaching;  illustrations  of  the  work  in  the  different 
school  forms. 

June,  1907. 


Summer  Schools  foe  Teachers,  1907. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Education  Department  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph. 

The  term  will  be  for  four  weeks,  commencing  Tuesday,  July  2nd,  and 
closing  Saturday,  July  27th. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  three  distinct  Courses  and  students  may 
select  any  one  of  these  : 

(1)  Nature  Study  (correlated  with  Art  and  Constructive  Work.) 

(2)  Manual  Training. 

(3)  Household  Science. 

Courses  of  Study. 
Nature  Study. 

In  general,  the  mornings  will  be  devoted  to  work  indoors,  and  the  after- 
noons, to  work  in  the  fields  and  woods.     When  weather  will  not  permit  of 
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field  work,  laboratory  exercises  will  be  substituted.  Saturdays  will  be  for 
all-day  excursions,  or  reviewing  and  arranging  the  week's  work.  During  the 
first  week,  the  afternoon  excursions  will  be  to  the  different  Departments  of 
the  College,  where  demonstrations  and  explanations  of  their  work  will  be 
given.  Such  students  as  wish  to  spend  their  time  in  independent  work  along 
special  lines  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so  and  given  every  possible  assistance. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  the  summer's  work  may  be  continued 
in  subsequent  years  and  lead  to  a  special  certificate  in  Rural  Science. 

8.30  to  9.00 — Preparation,  Attending  to  Gardens,  Pressing  Plants,  etc. 

9.00  to  9.30 — General  Discussions  on  Work  and  Observations  of  Previous 
Day. 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9.30  a.m.  to  12.00 
[noon 

A.   Art. 

B.   Animal 
study. 

B.  Art. 

A.  Animal 
Study. 

A.  Construc- 

tive Work. 

B.  Plant  Study 

B.  Construc- 
tive Work. 

A.  Plant 
Study, 

Bacteriology. 

Chemistry. 
Physics. 

1.30  to  5.00  p.m. 

Field  Excursio 

ns. 

Visiting  local 
industries. 

Outline  of  Work. 

Excursions :  Daily  excursions,  aiming  at  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  common  Birds,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Wild  Flowers  and  Plants,  Ferns,  Weeds, 
Insects,  Rocks,  Soils.  Visits  will  also  be  made  to  the  Dairy,  the  Poultry, 
the  Horticultural,  Forestry,  Farm  and  Experimental  Departments  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  each ;  the  whole  col- 
lege will  be  used  to  instruct  and  exemplify  in  the  forms  and  forces  of  nature 
observable  in  Agriculture. 

Collections  :  Students  will  be  instructed  in  making  Nature  collections 
to  illustrate  the  field  work  and  lectures.  This  will  include  Wild  Flowers, 
Noxious  Weeds,  Grasses,  common  Ferns,  Forest  Trees,  as  shown  by  leaves 
and  fruit,  seeds  of  Noxious  Weeds,  groups  of  Insects  to  illustrate  the  principal 
orders,  etc.  Materials  for  collecting  and  preserving  the  above  will  be  fur- 
nished to  students,  who  will  be  expected  to  prepare  the  needed  apparatus. 

Gardening :  Instruction  and  practice  will  be  given  in  this  branch  of 
Nature  study.  The  gardens  of  the  Consolidated  School  will  be  used  for  these 
purposes. 

Art  and  Constructive  Work  :  The  course  in  Art  will  include  colour  work 
and  will  consist  of  practical  instruction  in  (1)  Model  Drawing,  (2)  Drawing  of 
common  subjects,  (3)  Drawing  of  flowers  and  plants  suitable  for  the  Public 
School  course.  In  Constructive  Work,  the  work  will  be  in  the  line  of  that 
presented  in  the  Public  School  course  and  preparing  equipment  for  Nature 
Study  work. 

Laboratory  Work  and  Lectures :  Discussions  will  be  frequently  held 
on  the  methods  of  teaching,  etc. ;  short  courses  of  lectures  will  be  held  in 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Bacteriology  as  related  to  Agriculture.  The  labora- 
tory exercises  will  be  regulated  by  and  explanatory  of  field  work. 

Laboratory  Charges :  There  will  be  no  tuition  fee,  but  a  deposit  c.f 
five  dollars  will  be  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  supplied.  Any 
balance   will   be  refunded. 
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Equipment :  Teachers  should  bring  with  them  any  good  manuals  that 
they  have  on  the  subjects  of  the  course,  shoes  and  clothing  suitable  for  field 
and  wood,  a  field  or  opera  glass,  a  good  pocket  lens  and  a  penknife,  plant 
can,  etc. 

Manual   Training. 

This  will  include  Art  Work  as  for  Nature  Study  Class,  Woodwork, 
Clay  Modelling,  Cardboard  Construction,  and  Basketry,  including  work  in 
Raffia. 

The  work  in  this  department  will  be  varied  to  suit  the  special  needs  of 
each  student,  and  the  time-table  will  be  arranged  accordingly,  when  the 
class  is  organized  on  July  2nd. 

The  course  will  cover,  as  far  as  time  permits,  the  work  as  described  in 
the  Departmental  Regulations  for  Public  Schools. 

Household    Science. 

The  classes  will  be  held  in  the  Macdonald   Institute. 
The   course  will  include  the  following : 
14  practical  lessons  in  Plain  Cookery. 

14  "  "         "  Plain  Sewing. 
7           "             "         "  Laundry. 

12  lectures   on   the   Home— -its    functions,    sanitation    and   care. 

15  lectures  on  Foods  by  the  various  instructors  of  the  Animal  Hus- 

bandry,   Dairy,    Horticulture,    Bacteriology,    and    Home    Eco- 
nomics departments. 

The  lessons  and  lectures  will  be  distributed  as  follows  : 


Program/me. 


Monday         Tuesday 

Wednesday 

TllUKSDW 

Friday 

It  DAY 

8.45—9.35 

Lecture           Lecture 

Lecture 

Lecture 

Lecture 

9.35—10.25 

Laundry         Cookery 

Cookery 

Cookery 

Cookery 

10.25—11.15 

Laundry    ]     Cookery 

Cookery 

Cookery 

Cookery 

11.15—12.05 

Laundry         Cookery 

Cookery 

Cookery 

Cookery 

12.05—1.30 

Dinner. 

1.30—2.20 

Sewing 

Sewing 

Laundry 

Sewing 

Sewing 

2.20—3.10 

Sewing 

Sewing 

Laundry 

Sewing 

Sewing 

3.10—4.00 

Lecture 

Lecture 

Laundry 

Lecture 

Lecture 

Students  are  required  to  bring  with  them  two  plain  cotton  dresses,  at  least 
two  large  white  bib  aprons,  and  two  small  hand  towels  for  wear  in  the 
laundry  and  cooking  lessons.    The  work  in  these  classes  will  be  practical. 

Faculty. 
Prof.   S.  B.  McCready  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in  Nature  Study; 
Prof.  John  Evans,  in  Manual  Training,  and  Miss  M.  U.  Watson  in  House- 
hold Science:  and  each  will  be  assisted  by  other  specialists  in  their  several 
departments. 
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Special  Lecturers. 

Experts  will  be  invited  from  other  institutions  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  come  here  and  deliver  lectures  on  special  topics  of  interest 
to  teachers. 


General   Information. 

Classes  will  organize  at  2  p.m.,  Tuesday,  July  2nd. 

There  will  be  no  examination  on  any  of  the  work. 

Certificates  of  attendance  will  be  issued  to  those  who  show  satisfactory 
application  and  proficiency. 

No  fees  of  any  kind  will  be  charged  for  the  course. 

Gentlemen  will  find  comfortable  boarding  homes  in  the  city  of  Guelph. 
Street  cars  connect  the  city  with  the  College. 

Note. — Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Railway  Passenger 
Association  allowing  a  round  trip  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  third.  Students  must 
get  a  standard  certificate  from  their  local  agent  at  the  time  of  purchasing 
a  single  fare  ticket  to  Guelph ;  the  return  ticket  will  then  be  issued  at  a  one- 
third   rate. 

Macdonald  Hall. 

This  is  a  beautiful  residence  building  and  the  College  authorities  have 
made  arrangements  to  throw  it  open  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  during  the 
month  of  July.  The  Hall  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  ten  ladies 
and  rooms  will  be  reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  received. 

Board  and  room  will  be  provided  for  the  session,  July  2nd  to  July  27th, 
for  fifteen  dollars. 

Each  resident  of  Macdonald  Hall  will  be  expected  to  provide  her  own 
napkin  ring,  medicine  spoon  or  glass,  toilet  soap,  towels,  pillows,  pillow 
covers,  sheets,  and  laundry  bag.     Each  should  bring  at  least : 

4  ordinary  towels,  1  pillow, 

2  bath  towels,  2  pillow  covers, 

4  sheets,  at  least  60  in.    x    90  in.,  1  laundry  bag. 

Laundry  :  Towels,  sheets,  and  pillow-cases  are  laundried  free,  but  all 
students  are  responsible  for  their  own  personal  laundry.  The  Hall  laundry 
room  will  be  open  at  certain  times  each  week  for  the  convenience  of  resi- 
dents who  may  wish  to  wash  and   iron  small  things  for  themselves. 

Regulations  in  Residence:  (1)  Good  health  is  a  requisite  for  admission. 
Students  showing  signs  of  tubercular  or  nervous  troubles  will  be  asked  to 
retire. 

(2)  A  disposition  of  cheerfulness  and  helpfulness  is  essential.  Students 
who  cannot  help  in  promoting  this  will  be  asked  to  seek  accommodation 
elsewhere. 

(3)  Students  are  required  to  make  good  all  breakages  or  damage  vi  fur- 
niture,  etc.,   used  by  them. 

(4)  Simple  rules  regarding  conduct  in  Hall,  time  of  meals,  st'idy  hours, 
etc.,  will  be  drawn  up  on  consultation  with  the  students  when  they  arrive. 
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Regulations  for  the  Reorganization  of  Continuation  Classes. 

(Circular  No.  37.) 

Regulations  20  and  21  are  hereby  rescinded  and  the  following  substi- 
tuted therefor : 

Continuation  Classes,   Grades   A,   B,   and   C. 

I.    General. 

1. — (1)  There  shall  be  three  grades  of  Continuation  Classes,  A,  B,  and 
C,  as  provided  for  in  Section  8  of  The  Public  Schools  Act  and  as  defined  in 
the  following  regulations : 

(2)  When  a  Continuation  Class  is  opened,  or  when  a  Class  already 
established  is  raised  to  a  higher  status,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  for  such   status  from  the   date  of   its  establishment. 

2.  The  yearly  apportionment  by  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Legislative  Grant  to  Continuation  Classes  shall,  in  the  case  of  each  Class, 
be  the  total  of  the  sums  apportioned  on  the  different  bases  set  forth  below 
in  the  case  of  each  grade  of  Class. 

3.  When  a  Continuation  Class  has  been  open,  or  when  an  additional 
teacher  has  been  employed,  for  at  least  one  term  but  less  than  a  year,  only 
one-half  shall  be  paid,  in  each  case,  of  the  Fixed  Grant,  and  of  the  Grant 
on  the  Teacher's  Salary  and  on   the  Grade  of  his  Certificate. 

4.  All  sums  received  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  Legislature  and 
the  County  as  a  Continuation  Class  grant,  shall  be  expended  on  the  salaries 
and  the  equipment  of  the  Continuation  Class  alone;  and  a  financial  state- 
ment shall  be  submitted  through  the  Public  School  Inspector  by  each  Board 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  on  or  before  July  15th  of  each  year,  in  a  form 
to  be  provided  by  the  Education  Department,  showing  in  detail  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  on  this  account,  with  such  additional  particulars  as  the 
Minister  of  Education  may  require. 

5.  On  or  before  July  l">th  of  each  year,  as  a  condition  of  the  payment 
of  the  Legislative  Grant,  the  Inspectors  concerned  shall  certify,  in  a  form 
to  be  provided  by  the  Education  Department,  that,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief,  as  the  result  of  their  inspection  and  on  the  evidence 
of  a  certificate  or  certificates  submitted  to  them  by  the  Principal  of  the 
Continuation  Class  and  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  the  provisions 
of  the   Regulations  affecting  such  Class  have  been   fully  complied  with. 

6.  When  the  Legislative  Grant  is  not  sufficient  for,  or  when  there  is  a 
balance  over,  the  apportionment  on  the  bases  provided  below  for  each  grade 
of  Class,  the  Education  Department  shall  make  a  pro  rata  adjustment  of 
the  total  in  the  case  of  each  class. 

7. — (1)  The  equipment  for  a  Continuation  Class  shall  be  for  the  special 
needs  of  such  class  and  shall  be  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  Inspector 
of  Continuation  Classes  and  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  or  Separate 
Schools,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  The  date  at  which  the  minimum  equipment  of  classes  now  established 
shall  be  imperative  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector  of  Continuation 
Classes  and  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  or  Separate  Schools,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(3)  From  year  to  year,  School  Boards  shall  expend  on  equipment  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Continuation  Classes 
and  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  or  Separate  Schools,  as  the  case  may  be; 
but,  in  the  case  of  each  grade,  the  total  of  such  sums  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed  below  on  which  the  Legislative  Grant  is  to  be  computed. 
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8.  Each  teacher  who  is  legally  qualified  under  the  Regulations  of  1904 
shall  be  recognized  as  legally  qualified  under  the  same  School  Board  for  the 
Continuation  Class  in  which  he  is  now  teaching. 

9.  The  pupils  of  all  grades  of  Continuation  Classes  shall  be  admitted  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulations  governing  the  admission  of  High  School 
pupils. 

II.  Continuation  Classes,  Grade  A. 
General. 

10. — (1)  The  course  of  study  for  Continuation  Classes,  Grade  A,  shall  be 
that  prescribed  for  the  High  Schools,  so  far  as  the  adequacy  of  the  staff,  the 
equipment,  and  the  accommodations  will  permit. 

(2)  The  following  subjects  are  obligatory  on  all  pupils :  Geography, 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  English  Grammar,  Writing',  Reading,  English 
Composition,  English  Literature,  History,  Art,  and  Elementary  Science. 
Other  subjects  of  the  High  School  course  may  be  taken  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  pupil's  parent  or'guardian  and  the  principal  of  the  Class. 

11.  The  pupils  of  such  Classes  shall  be  taught  separately  from  the  pupils 
of  the  other  classes  of  the  Public  School,  and  the  organization  of  the  Continu- 
ation Class  staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  Continua- 
tion Classes. 

12. — (1)  In  a  Continuation  Class  of  one  form,  the  Principal  shall  hold  at 
least  a  permanent  First  Class  certificate. 

(2)  In  a  Continuation  Class  of  two  forms,  the  Principal  and  the  assistant 
shall  each  hold  at  least  First  Class  certificates,  at  least  the  Principal's  being 
permanent. 

(3)  In  a  Continuation  Class  of  three  forms,  the  Principal  shall  hold  the 
qualifications  of  a  principal  of  a  High  School ;  and  each  of  his  staff,  the  quali- 
fications of  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  High  School. 

13.  The  class-room  accommodations  shall  be  separate  from  the  Public 
School,  but  the  building  need  not  be  separate. 

14.  The  equipment  shall  be  of  the  following  minimum  values  : 

One  or  two  teachers.  More  than  two- 
Library  $150.00  $300.00 

Scientific   apparatus    150.00  300.00 

Maps,  charts,  and  globes  25.00  50.00 

Drawing  models   25.00  50.00 

15.  Teachers  of  Continuation  Classes,  Grade  A,  shall  be  granted  perman- 
ent certificates  under  the  same  Regulations  as  govern  the  High  Schools. 

Apportionment  of  the  Legislative  Grant. 

16.  Continuation  Classes,  Grade  A,  in  Rural  Public  Schools,  shall  not 
share  in  the  General  or  the  Special  Grants  to  such  Public  Schools,  excepting 
the  Township  Grant  payable  under  Section  19,  70  (2)  and  (3)  of  The  Public 
Schools  Amendment  Act  of  1907. 

17.  The  Legislative  Grant  to  Continuation  Classes,  Grade  A,  shall  be 
apportioned  on  the  following  bases : 

(1)   Fi.red  Grants. 

(a)  1100.00  for  a  class  of  one  form,  to  which  the  equivalent  of  the 
time  of  one  teacher,  but  less  than  the  time  of  two  teachers,   is 
given. 
(&,)  $200.00  for  a  class  of  two  forms,  to  which  the  time  of  two  teach- 
ers, but  less  than  the  time  of  three  teachers,  is  given. 
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(c)  $300.00  for  a  class  of  three  forms,  to  which  the  time  of  three  teach- 
ers is  given. 

(2)  On  Salaries. 

In  the  case  of  (a)  ab'ove„  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the 

Principal's  salary  over  $400.00. 

Maximum  Grant,  $150. 
In  the  case  of  (o)  above,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the 

two  teachers'  salaries  over  $900.00. 

Maximum  grant,  $250. 
In  the  case  of  (c)  above,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the  three 

teachers'  salaries  over  $1,500.00. 

Maximum  Grant,  $350. 

(3)  On  the  Value  of  the  Special  Equipment . 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  approved  value,  the  maximum  value  recognized  being 
as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Continuation  Classes  with  one  or  two  teachers  : 

Library,  $300;  Scientific  apparatus,  $300;  Maps,  charts,  and  globes, 
$50;  Drawing  models,  $50. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Continuation  Classes  with  three  teachers  : 

Library,  $600;  Scientific  apparatus,  $600;  .Maps,  charts,  and  globes, 
$75 ;  Drawing  models,  $75. 

(4)  On  the  Character  of  tlte  Accommodations. 

The  grant  on  the  grading:  of  the  accommodations  shall  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  scheme: 


School. 


( trade. 


One  Teacher. 


Two  Teacher?. 


I.        II.      III.    IV       I.        II.       Ill      IV 


laboratory  tables. 

Lighting 

Heating 

Ventilation 


2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 


Water  supply 1   00 

Class  rooms 2  00 

Laboratory 2  00 

Blackboards 1  00! 

Cap  rooms 1   00 

Peeks 2  00 


75     60 
1  50  1  00 

1  50  1  no 
75  50 
75      51  * 

1   50  1   00 

1  501  00 
75  50 
75      50 

1  501  00 


*    c.  S   c. 

25  1   50  1    15 

50  3  00  2  25 

50  3  00  2  25 

25  1  50  1  15 

26  I  50  1  15 
50  3  00  2  25 
50  3  oo  2  25 


1  50  1  15 
1  50  1  15 
3  00  2  25 


s  c. 

75 

1  50 

1  50 

75 

75 

1  50 

1  5d 

75 

75 

1  50 


$  C. 

40 
75 
75 
40 
Id 
75 
75 
10 
40 
75 


15  00  11  25  7  50  3  75  22  50  17  00  11  25 


5  75 
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c. 
00 
00  1  50 
00  1  00 
00 
00 
(in  l 
0(1  1  00 
00  50 
00      50 


c. 

00 


50 
50 
00 


00    2  00  1  00 


30  00  22  50 


15  00  7  50 


On  the  Grade  of  the  Teacher's  Certificate 
$20  in  the  case  of  each  Continuation  Class,  Grade  A,  teacher  whose  aca- 
demic or  professional  standing  is  higher  than  the  minimum  pre- 
scribed, and  whose  status  and  competency  shall  have  been  attested  by 
the  Inspector  of  Continuation  Classes  and  by  the  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  or  Separate  Schools,  as  tlie  case  may  be. 


III.   Continuaton  Classes,  Grades  71  and  C. 
General. 

18. — (1)  The  course  of  stttdv  for  (hades  B  and  C  shall  be  that  prescribed 
for  the  Fifth  Form  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  the  Lower  School  of  the  High 
Schools.  Hierher  work  may  be  taken  up  in  a  Continuation  Class,  Grade  B, 
hut    only  with    the    approval    of   the    Inspector   of   Continuation    Classes,    on 

1 0  E. 
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the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  or  Separate  Schools,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  whom  notice  of  such  intention,  with  the  particulars  as  to  the  amount 
of  and  the  provision  for  such  work,  shall  be  sent  by  the  Principal  before 
his  class  is  organized. 

(2)  The  following  subjects  are  obligatory  on  all  pupils  :  Reading,  English 
Literature,  English  Grammar,  English  Composition,  History,  Geography, 
Writing,  Arthmetic  and  Mensuration,  Art,  and  Elementary  Science.  "With 
the  concurrence  of  the  Inspector  of  Inspectors  concerned,  a  Board  of  Trustees 
may  select  such  additional  subjects  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  as  may 
in  its  judgment  suit  the  requirements  of  the  locality. 

19.  In  the  case  of  Grade  B  classes  taking  up  work  higher  than  that  of  the 
Fifth   Class,   the  accommodations,   the  equipment,  the  organization  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Continuation  j 
Class  Inspector  and  the  Inspector  of  Public  or  Separate  Schools,  as  the  case 
may  be;  and,  in  the  case  of  Grade  C  classes  and  the  other  Grade  B  classes,  the  J 
accommodations,  equipment,  organization,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ers shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  or  Separate; 
Schools  as  the  case  may  be. 

Requirements  for  Grade  B. 

20.  For  a  Continuation  Class,  Grade  B,  the  requirements  shall  be  : 

(1)  An  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  of  at  least  five  pupils. 

(2)  A  Public  School  staff  of  at  least  two  teachers,  the  Principal  being 
instruction  only  to  pupils  of  the  Fourth  Form  and  of  hierher  classes.  The  Prin-| 
cipal  shall  hold  at  least  a  permanent  Second  Class  certificate. 

(3)  The  following"  minimum  special  equipment  : 

Library,   $100;   Scientific   apparatus,   $100;   Drawing   models,    $25; 
Maps,  charts,  globes,  $25. 

Requirements  for  Grade  C. 

21.  For  a  Continuation  Class,  Grade  C,  the  requirements  shall  be  : 

(1)  An  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  of  at  least  two  pupils. 

(2)  A  teacher  with  at  least  a  permanent  Second  Class  certificate. 

(3)  The  following  minimum  special  equipment : 

Library,  $50;  Scientific  apparatus,  $50;  Maps,  charts,  globes.  $15 
Drawing  Models,  $15. 
Apportionment  of  the  Leqislatve  Grant. 

22.  Rural  Continuation  Classes,  Grades  B  and  C,  shall  share  in  the  Geo  : 
eial  Grants  to  Rural  Public  Schools. 

23.  The  Legislative  Grant  to  Continuation  Classes,  Grades  B  and  C.  shal  | 
be  apportioned  on  the  following  bases : 

Grade  B. 
On  Salaries. 

For  Rural  Schools  : 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the  Principal's  salary  over  $300  in  additioi 
to  the  40  per  cent,  from  the  General  Legislative  Grant  to  Rural  Publi- 
Schools.     Maximum  Grant,  $30. 

For  Urban  Schools : 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the  Principal's  salary  over  $400.  Maxi 
mum  Grant,  $60. 

For  Urban  and  Rural  Schools  : 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the  Principal's  salary  over  $600 
Maximum  Grant,  $100. 
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Grade  C . 

On  Salaries.  t 

For  Rural  Schools  : 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the  teacher's  salary  over  $300  in  addition 
to  the  40  per  cent,  from  the  General  Legislative  Grant  to  Rural  Public 
iSchools.     Maximum  Grant,  $15. 

For  Urban  Schools : 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the  teacher's  salary  over  $400. 
Maximum  Grant,  $50. 

Grades  B  and  C . 

For  Urban  and  Rural  Schools  : 

(1)  On  the  Value  of  the  Special  Equipment . 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  approved  value,  the  maximum  value  recognized  be- 
ing as  follows  : 

Library.  £200 ;  Scentific  apparatus,  £200;  Maps,  charts,  and  globes, 
$25;  Drawing  models,  $25. 

(2)  On  the  Grade  of  the  Teacher's  Certificate. 

Ten  dollars  in  the  case  of  each  Continuation  Class  teacher  whose  academic 
or  professional  standing  is  higher  than  the  minimum  prescribed,  and  whose 
status  and  competency  shall  have  been  attested  by  the  Inspector  of  Continua- 
tion Classes  and  by  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  or  Separate  Schools,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Memoranda. 

1.  As  already  provided  in  the  Public  Schools  At.  each  County  will  give 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  Legislative  Grant  to  each  County  Continuation 
Class  [See  The  Public  Schools  Act  of  1901,  section  8,  subsection  (6)]. 

2.  Asa  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  Legislative  Grant  in  1908,  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  of  each  Continuation  Class  shall  submit  through  the  Public 
School  Inspector,  in  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  Education  Department,  a 
financial  statement  showing  that  it  has  expended  on  equipment  the  Special 
Legislative  (It  ant  made  for  1  lie  purpose  in  1900;  and,  on  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  and  the  special  equipment  of  the  Continuation  Class  for  the  academic 
Year  ending  June  30th,  190S.  an  amount  not  less  than  the  Legislative  Grant 
and  the  County  equivalent  thereto,  made  in   1907. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  Continuation  Class  in  a  Rural  School,  at  least  the 
Township  Grant  for  an  assistant  teacher,  as  provided  for  in  section  19,  70  (2) 
and  (3)  of  The  Public  Schools  Amendment  Act  of  1907,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
salary  of  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  the  expenditure  referred  to  in  Regulation 
i  above,  and    .Memo.  2  above;  so,  too,  when  there  are  more  than  one  teacher. 

4. — (1)  Since  Continuation  Classes,  Grades  H  and  C,  in  Rural  Schools  will 
hare  in  the  Genera]  Grants  to  Rural  Public  Schools,  as  provided  in  22  above, 
ho  amount  of  Legislative  aid  from  the  Continuation  Class  Grant  to  Continua- 
ion  Classes,  Grade  A,  is  proportionately  larger  under  the  new  scheme. 

(2)  In  the  apportionment  of  the  Legislative  Grant,  Continuation  Classes, 
irades  B  and  C,  in  Urban  Municipalities  have,  in  the  new  scheme,  been  placed 
h  about  the  same  position  as  those  in  Rural  Municipalities.  It  should  be 
"ted  that  the  General  Legislative  Grant,  per  unit  of  the  average  attendance, 
o  Piu al  Public  Schools  is  now  more  than  three  times  the  Genera]  Legislative 
irant  per  unit  to  I'rban  Public  Schools. 
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5.  A  teacher  who  is  now  qualified  for  a  Continuation  Class,  Grade  Ai 
under  Regulation  8  above,  but  who  does  not  hold  the  qualifications  prescribed 
under  the  new  scheme,  shall  remain  qualified  under  the  same  School  Board 
for  the  Continuation  Class  in  which  he  is  now  teaching;  so,  too,  a  teacher  of 
a  Grade  B  Class,  for  the  new  Grade  B ;  and  a  teacher  of  a  Grade  C  or  D  for 
the  new  Grade  C. 

6.  When,  after  due  advertisement  and  offering  the  highest  salary  it  is 
able  to  afford,  a  Board  of  Trustees  is  unable  to  obtain  a  legally  qualified 
teacher,  a  temporary  certificate,  valid  for  the  current  half  year,  may  be 
granted  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  con- 
cerned, to  a  suitable  person  on  application  of  said  Board  through  the  Public 
or  the  Separate  School  Inspector.     (See  Regulation  88,  of  1904.) 

7.  The  special  equipment  for  the  Continuation  Class  shall  be  entered 
under  suitable  heads  in  the  Catalogue  separately  from  the  ordinary  equipment, 
which  shall  not  be  included  in  computing  the  grant  for  the  Continuation 
Class.  The  Catalogue  shall  be  inspected  at  each  visit  by  the  Inspector  or  In- 
spectors concerned,  and  the  values  of  any  new  equipment  compared  with  those 
in  the  invoices.  The  various  items  of  the  equipment  shall  also  be  revalued! 
by  the  Inspectors  as  often  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  condition  odj 
said  items. 

8.  The  Legislative  Grant  to  the  Continuation  Classes  for  1907  will  be 
made  practically  on  the  same  terms  as  in  1906,  except  that  Grades  A  and  B 
neither  of  which  shares  this  year  in  the  General  Legislative  Grant  to  Public 
Schools,  will  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Continuation  Class  Grant 
(See  Memo.  2  above.) 

9.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  in  regard  to  a  matter  which,  under  the  Regu 
lations,  is  at  the  discretion,  or  is  subject  to  the  approval,  of  the  Inspectors 
the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  (See  The  Education  Department  Act  of  1906,  section  23,  sub 
section  12.) 

10.  It  is  proposed  that,  after  June,  1908,  Continuation  Classes,  Grade  A 
shall  be  known  as  "Continuation  Schools,"  and  Continuation  Classes,  Grade 
B  and  C,  as  Fifth  Classes,  without,  however,  any  diminution  of  the  Grant 
to  such  Fifth  Classes. 

July,  1907. 


Equipment  for  Agricultural  Departments  in  Ontario  High  Schools. 

(Circular  No  47 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  equipment  listed  below  is  to  be  supplied  it 
mediately,  but,  in  the  development  of  the  work,  this  list  may  be  used  as 
guide  in  making  purchases  to  suit  local  needs. 

In  many  cases  the  manufacturers  will  be  found  willing  to  put  in  equi 
ment  for  demonstration  purposes.     In  other  cases,  friends  of  the  school  w: 
loan   or  give  equipment.      In  any  case   expensive  apparatus   should  not 
bought  before  there  is  a  certainty  of  a  necessity  for  it. 

The  Hi  oil  School,  in  most  cases,  will  be  supplied  already  with  a  cc 
siderable  part  of  this  equipment.  Where  Manual  Training  work  is  organize 
there  will  probably  be  no  need  for  any  equipment  of  tools. 
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Estimate  of  Cost  of  Equipment. 
General  Requirements. 

(1)  A  cabinet,  made  on  some  unit  system,  with  drawers  or  sections  suited 
o  holding  herbarium  mounts,  bird  skins,  geological  specimens,  mineralogical 
pecimens,  fungus  diseases,  etc.,  etc. 

(2)  A  large  table  with  drawer  and  cupboard  facilities,  suitable  for  demon- 
strating experiments.  The  projecting  top  should  be  heavy  and  finished  to 
i/itkstand  water  and  chemicals.     Where  water,  gas  and  electricity  are  avail- 

ble  these  should  be  put  in. 

Agricultural  Physics 
drainage  II  orlc. 

1  Architect's  Dumpy  Level,  for  survey  work,  complete  (5017' 

(Keuffer  &  Esser,  New  York)..' §35  00 

1  Levelling  Eod  (6252)  12  00 

1  Surveyor's  Chain,  66  feet  (TT86  D) 3  20 

or 

1  Surveyor's  Chain,  100  feet  (7786  B) 3  50 

1  Home-made  Drainage  Level  (to  be  made  by  teacher)  (Level, 

$1.25;  Wood,  50c.) 1  75 

2  Sets  Arrows  (7811)  ($1  a  set) 2  00 

$57  45 
Veather  Work. 

Box,  to  be  made  at  school  (blueprint  showing  design  may  be 

had  at  the  O.A.C.) $5  00 

1  Standard    Rain   Gauge    (330)   (Henry    J.    Green,   Brooklvn, 

N.Y.)    \...         S  25 

1   Maximum  Thermometer  (34)  (Negretti  &  Zambra,   Holborn 

Viaduct,  London,  England)    5  25 

1  Minimum  Thermometer   (36)    (Ne«retti  &  Zambra) 5  ~~> 

1  Aneroid  Barometer  (Special  58)  (Henry  J.  Green),  to  be  pro- 

vided without  svmbols  "stormy,"  etc.,  and  adjustable 

ring 12  00 

$32  75 
pil  Work. 

2  dozen  Zinc  Tubes,  with  gauge  diaphragm  1  in.  from  bottom, 

for  determining  water  capacity  of  soil,  7h  in.  by  li  in.  $3  50 
2  dozen  Trays  for  setting  above  tubes  into,  3i  x  2i  in.  x  H  in. 

deep 2  00 

12  Long  Glass  Tubes  (1  inch  in  diameter,  4  feet  long)  7  80 

1  Hack  and  1  Tray  for  above I  50 

12  Zinc  Trays,  7  x  7  in.  x  1  in.  deep,  for  showing  optimum 

water  content  for  tillage,  and  spatulas  for  mixing  soils  1  20 

$10  00 
Mechanics . 

3  Levers,  to  illustrate  principles  of  levers $1   50 

Set  of  weights  for  use  with  above,  to  be  fitted  with  hooks  for  at- 
tachment to  levers  or  pulleys;  6  of  each,  \  oz.,   1  oz.,  2 
oz.,  4  oz.,  8  oz.,   1  lb.,  2  lb.,  3  lb.,   5  lb.   (Eimer  & 
Amend)    7  50 
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Set  of  Pulleys,  such  as  used  at  O.A.C.,  Guelph  (H.  A.  Clemens 

Co.',    Guelph)    $7  50 

Model  of  ordinary  pump 75 

Model  of  pressure  pump 75 

$18  00 
Farm  and  Garden  Work. 
Miscellaneous. 

1     Small  Scales,  weighing  I  oz.  up  to  240  lbs $9  00 

1  Truck  Scale  

1  Grain  Tester,  gallon  (W.  &  J.  G.  Greey,  Toronto) 20  00 

1     Set  Grain  Measures,  h  bushel,  1  peck,  1  gal.,  1  qt.,  1  pt 2  50 

1  doz.  Germinating  Boxes,  to  be  made  by  students,  standard 

size  used  at  0. A. C,  suitable  for  100  seeds 1  50 

1  doz.  Zurich  Germinators * 60 

2  doz.  Plates  for  seed  testing 1  20 

1   Set  of  Sieves  (15)  perforated  zinc,  as  per  standard  at  O.A.C.  3  75 
1   Air-tight  Box,  for  killing  pea-weevils,  grain  insects,  to  be 

made  at  school  50 

1  5-gal.  Crock  for  treating  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  for  smut 50 

Collection  of  grains,  vegetables,  tree  seeds,  weed  seeds,  etc.,  to 

be  made  at  the  school  .' 

1  Dominion  Government  Seed  Collection  2  00 

1  Hand  Seed  Drill  (Planet  Junior  or  New  Model) 7  00 

1  Hand  Wheel  Hoe  (Planet  Junior  or  Iron  Age) 7  00 

Spades,  Digging  fork,  Hoes  (Draw  or  Dutch),  Bakes  (flat  backed 
steel),   Trowels,  Hand  weeders,  Garden  line  and  reel, 

Stakes  and  labels,  Mallet 25  00 

|80  55 
Farm  Carj)e?itrij  and  Blachsmithing. 
Farm  Metal  Work. 

1   Grindstone,  24  x  3  in.  in  iron  frame  $28  00 

1  Anvil,   100  lbs.   (Peter  Wright) 11  00  j 

1   .Small  Portable  Forge 8  50 

1  Ballpein  Hammer,  11  lbs 85' 

1  Ballpein  Hammer,   1J  lbs 

1  pair  Flat  Tongs  

1  pair  Forging  Tongs  

1  pair  Belt  Tongs  

1  pair  Gad  Tongs  

1  pair  Pickup  Tongs 

1  Hot  Set    

1  Cold  Set   

1  Hardy   , 48 

1   Swage,  top  and  bottom,  \  inch  and  h  inch  iron 65 

1  Set  Flatterers,  2  inch  square  65 

1  Top  and  Bottom  Fuller,  h  inch  65 

1   Set  Punches,  f  inch  and  \  inch,  round 

1   Set  Punches,  f  inch  and  \  inch,  square 50 

1   Set  Flat  Chisels,  \  in.,  f  in 80 

1  7-inch  Beck  Iron  1  25 

1   Set  Cold  Chisels  (1)  flat  (1)  cape 1  00 

1   Adjustable  Hack  Saw,  and  set  of  blades 2  00 
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1   Small*  Hand    Drill $8  00 

1  Set  S.  S.  Drills  for  the  above,  £,    f5(T,  h  t>  h  I  lncn 

1   Calipers,  outside,  5  inch  

1  Calipers,    inside,   5  inch    

1   Steel  Blacksmith's  Square  for  forge  work 

1  Machinist's  Steel  Rule  

1  Rivetting  Hammer  

1   Soldering  Iron  and  Solder  

1  Set  Files,  8  in.  half-round  bastard,  8  in.  half-round  smooth,  8 
in.  flat,  10  in.  square  bastard,  10  in.  flat,  10  in.  half- 
round    - 

1   Screw  Plate  (Diamond  No.  C)  

1  Pair  Cutting  Pliers  

1    Vise,  4-inch   jaws   


Farm  Carpentry. 

Bench  and  Vise  

Cutting  Tools. — 
Saws  : 

Rip    Saw    

Keyhole,  Compass  or  Turning  Saw 

Back  or  Tenon  Saw   

Panel    

Metal   Saw  


1  00 

55 

55 

85 

85 

50 

50 

85 

4  00 

88 

0  25 

§87  26 

flO  00 

1  40 

40 

1  25 

1  00 

35 

Total    $4  40 

Chisels  : 

i  in.  Socket  Mortice  Chisel  $0  25 

§  in.  Socket  Mortice  Chisel  30 

|  in.    Socket  Mortice  Chisel    35 

|  in.  Socket  Mortice  Chisel   40 

1£  in.  Socket  Mortice  Chisel  55 

I   in.  Bevelled-edge  Firmer  28 

Cold    Chisel 5 


Total    $2  18 

Plains  : 

Jack  Plane  §1  25 

Block  or  Hand  Plane   65 

Spokeshave    30 


Total    |2  20 

Files: 

Saw,  triangular  or  three-cornered  file  $0  10 

10  in.  half-round    30 

8  in.  Plat  or  Mill-saw  File  15 

\  in.  Round  or  Rat-tail 15 


Total    $0  70 
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Boring'  Tools : 

|  in.  Augur  Bit  $0  15 

f.  in.  Augur  Bit  18 

Gimlet  Bit   8 

Augur  Bits,  Jin.,  fin.,  ^in.,    T9(T    in.,  f  in.,  g  in.,  J  in.,  1  in.  2  25 

Drill    18 

Total    |2  84 

Shears : 

Tinman's  Shears   $1  00 

Cutting  Pliers    75 

Scissors    75 

Total    $2  50 

Marking  Tools. — 

Tape    Measure   $2  25 

Land  Chain  3  30 

Marking  Gauge  15 

Mortice  Gauge   60 

Scratch  or  Marking  Awl  15 

Compasses    40 

Total ! |6  85 

Testing  Tools. — 

Try   Square   $0  35. 

Framing  Square  1  25 

Bevel    35 

Level 75 

Total    12  70 

Holding  Tools. — 

Iron  Bench  Vise 10  45 

Ratchet   Brace   1  50 

Monkey-wrench    45 

Small   Screw-driver 20 

Screw-driver  or  Turnscrew  (large)  30 

Screw-driver  bit  10 

Pliers   T  5 

Total    S3  75 

Driving  Tools. — 

Hammer  (claw) $0  50 

Rivetting  Hammer 50 

Mallet    35 

Nail  Set  or  Punch  15 

Saw  Set  50 

Total $2  00 
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Miscellaneous  Tools. — 

Oil-stone   $0  40 

Oil  can   ° 

Putty  Knife   15 

Belt  Punch    10 

Glass  Cutter  •' 35 

Sloyd   Knife   35 

Can-opener    10 

Wad  Punch  15 

Total    £1  65 


Sum  mary  of  Single  Bench  Tool  A  it, 

Cutting   Tools £15  05 

Marking  Tools   6  85 

Testing  Tools  2  70 

Holding  Tools  3  75 

Driving  Tools  2  00 

Miscellaneous   1  65 

Bench  and  Vise  10  00 

Total    *42  00 

Dairy  Husbandry. 

Probable  cost. 

1  Barrel  or  Box  Churn,  size  to  suit  herd $3  50  to     $7  00 

1  Lever  or  Roller   Worker 2  00  to       5  00 

1  Butter  Mould,  size  one  to  two  pounds 45  to       3  00 

1  Shipping  Box,  with  icebox  in  centre  and  wooden  trays...  3  00  to       4  50 

1  Thermometor  (glass)    .' 20  to           50 

1  Salt  Sieve  (hair)  30  to           75 

1  Pair  Scales,  to  weigh  quarter  ounces  3  50  to       5  00 

1  Buttermilk  Strainer,  size  two  to  four  quarts,  with  perfor- 
ated tin    bottom    25  to           50 

1  Butter  Ladle   20  to            40 

1   Cream  Pail  (tin,  with  handles  on  sides  and  tin  stirring 

Bpoon) 1  00  to       1  50 

Creamer  Cans  and  box  for  cold  water  (8  cows)  5  00  to     20  00 

1  Cream  Separator  (10  or  more  cows)...! GO  00  to     75  00 

1  Brush  for  cleaning  utensils  •. 20  to           30 

A  Supply  (if  Washing  Soda  or  Borax  

A  Supply  of  good  Butter  Salt,  per  sack  70  to       1  60 

Butter  Colour,  if  thought  advisable  to  use  it,  per  bottle  or 

per  gallon   25  and     3  50 

Parchment   Mutter  Paper,  per  1,000  sheets 1  00 

Babcock  .Milk  Tester  (8  bottles) 1  00 

Lactometer   (Quevenne,)    1   50 

1  Cow  Testing  Outfit,  such  as  recommended  in  Bulletin  12, 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  a 
probability  that  the  schools  may  be  supplied  with  these 
free. 
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1  Straightspring  Scale  (Fig.  1),  capacity  40  lbs $1  25 

1  Sample  Bottle  for  each  cow  (Fig.  3),  each  6  to  10 

1  Sample  Dipper  (Fig.  4),  each  10 

1  Box  for  holding  Samples  (Fig.  5),  each 75 

1  Package  of  500  Preservative  Tablets  75 


(About)  $100  00 
Entomology. 


(Much  of  this  equipment  can  be  prepared  at  school.) 
Killing    Bottles,    Insect    Boxes,     Insect    Nets,    Insect  Pins,    Insect 
Spreading  Boards,  Breeding  Cage,  Insect  Labels,  Insect  Larva 
Bottles,    Cork   $20  00 

Poultry   Work, 

1  Incubator    30  00 

1  Brooder   ] 10  00 

Models  of  trap  nests,  hen  houses,  etc.,  to  be  made  by  students. 

Botany. 

1  Compound  Microscope,  2  objectives  35  00 

Plant  Collecting  Cans,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Forceps,  Razors, 
Needles,  Glass  Slides,  Cover  Glasses,  Herbarium  Mounts, 
Labels,  Bell  Jars,  Beakers,  etc  25  00 

Smnmary. 
General : 

Land — amount  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions  (one  acre 

might  be  ample)  

Office  fittings   

Laboratory   tables,   etc 100  00 

Collection  cabinets,  to  commence  with 50  00 

Library    

Agricultural  Physics  : 

Drainage  work  57  45 

Weather  Work    32  75 

Soil  work  16  00 

Mechanics    18  00 

Chemistry  :  Same  equipment  as  used  ill  High  Schools. 

Farm,  and  Garden   WorJc  -. 80  55 

Farm  Carpentry  and  Blac?c<mithing  : 

Miscell  aneous    

Farm  Metal  Work  87  26 

Farm   Carpentrv  Work  42  00 

Poultry    ' 40  00 

Dairy   Husbandry 100  00 

Entomology    20  00 

Botany   ..." 60  00 

8704  01 
Julv,  1907. 
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Regulations  and  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Agricultural  Departments 
of  the  High  School  at  Essex,  and  the  Collegiate  Institutes  at 
Galt,  Collingwood,  Lindsay,  Perth,  and  Morrisburg.  Session  of 
1907-1908. 

(Circular  No.  4'%.) 

Regulations  for  Sept.,  1907,  to  July,  190S. 

Admission  Requirements. 

1.  Pupils  who  take  the  regular  two  years'  Special  Course  in  Agriculture 
or  a  partial  course  therein  in  a  High  School,  shall  be  admitted  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  that  govern  the  admission  of  other  High  School  pupils. 
For  1907  to  1908,  however,  other  pupils  may  be  admitted  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Principal  of  the  School  and  the  Public  School  Inspector,  are  com- 
petent to  take  up  the  work.  All  such  pupils  shall  be  regarded  as  regularly 
enrolled. 

2.  To  the  courses  held  throughout  the  county,  such  persons  may  be  ad- 
mitted as.  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  of  Agriculture,  are  competent  for 
the  work,  whethei,  for  example,  farmers  or  farmers'  sons  or  daughters,  or 
pupils  of  Public  Schools  pr  of  other  High  Schools.  A  list  thereof  and  their 
reported  attendance  shall  be  kept  by  the  Principal  of  the  school;  but  they 
shall  not  be  enrolled  as  regular  High  School  pupils  unless  they  have  been 
admitted  to  a  High  School  as  provided  above. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

3.  The  teacher  of  Agriculture  in  a  High  School  shall  hold  the  degree 
of  B.S.A.  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  or  a  certificate  of  qualification 
from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Such  teachers  may  also  take  part 
in  the  Science  work  of  the  school  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  pro- 
vided such  work  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  special  work  as 
teachers  of  Agriculture. 

Duties  of  Teachers. 

4.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  High  School  stall,  the  teacher  of 
Agriculture  shall  lie  generally  subject  to  the  authority  of  Ihe  Board  and 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  the  latter  of  whom  shall  control  his  time- 
table and  have  the  general  direction   of  his  movements. 

5.  With  a  view  to  bringing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  closer 
touch  with  the  farming  community  and  of  making  it  more  directly  bene- 
ficial  to  them,  the  teacher  of  Agriculture  shall  also  act  as  the  local  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  district,  as  follows 

(a)  He  shall  visit  from  time  to  time  the  various  parts  of  the  county 
and  report  upon  their  special  requirements. 

(h)  He  shall  take  charge  of  an  office  situated  in  the  High  School  dis- 
trict, where  he  may  meet  the  farmers,  giving  them  aid  and  advice,  supply- 
ing them  with  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  such 
other  farm  literature  as  may  be  useful,  and  discussing  with  them  the  latest 
experimental    results    of   the   work   of    the   Ontario    Agricultural    College. 

(r)  He  shall  keep  in  touch  with  local  Agricultural  Associations,  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  etc.,  and  shall  act  in  concert  with  the  staff  of  lecturers,  de- 
monstrators, and    professors  of  the    Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

(d)  Where  practicable,  he  will  arrancre  for  excursions  for  students  and 
others  to  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  month  of  Tune,  and  shall  take 
special  charge  during  such  visits  of  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  on 
his  classes. 
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(e)  He  shall  attend  the  Winter  Fair  and  annual  meeting  of  the  Experi- 
mental Union,  held  yearly  in  Guelph  for  one  week  in  December. 

AccommodatioJis  and  Equipment. 

6.  A  suitable  Laboratory  and  the  Equipment  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
work  as  outlined  under  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology. 

Experimental  Grounds,  separate  from  the  ordinary  School'  Grounds,  for 
illustration  purposes  in  the  growing  of  various  classes  of  farm  crops  and 
training  in  experimental  work.  The  area  of  the  Grounds  will  be  determined 
by  local  conditions;  one  acre  might  be  sufficient. 

A  list  of  suitable  equipment  from  which  Boards  may  select  has  been 
prepared  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Education  Department. 

Inspection. 

7.  The  Agricultural  Department  of  each  High  School  or  Collegiate  In- 
stitute shall  be  inspected  at  least  once  each  year  by  an  officer  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  deputed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
This  officer  shall  report  to  both  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Courses  of  Study. 

8.  The  regular  Special  Course  in  Agriculture  in  a  High  School  shall  be 
the  two  years'  one,  as  defined  below.  Partial  courses  may  also  be  provided 
in  the  High  School  for  regular  High  School  pupils  or  for  such  occasional 
pupils  as  may  desire  them. 

9.  Regular  High  School  pupils  taking  the  special  course  in  Agriculture 
shall  take  in  addition  the  subjects  which  are  obligatory  upon  all  High  School 
pupils,  namely,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  English  Gram- 
mar, Writing,  Reading,  English  Composition,  English  Literature,  and 
History,  with  such  suitable  modifications  of  this  course,  and  with  such  addi- 
tional subjects,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Principal  and  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  pupil.     [See  Reg.  39,  (4)  and  (6),  of  1904.] 

10.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  the  work  outlined  in  the  course  below 
shall  be  covered  in  two  years.  The  outline  is  suggestive  rather  than  obligat- 
ory, and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  taken  up  ishall  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  community,  and  the  nature  of  the  special  subjects  selected.  In  some 
districts,  Horticultural  subjects,  for  example,  will  receive  special  emphasis: 
in  others.  Dairying,  and,  in  others  again,   Stock  raising,  and  so  on. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  regular  Special  High  School  Course,  partial 
courses  shall  be  provided,  when  needed,  in  the  High  School  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  of  such  duration  and  character  as  may  meet  the  needs 
of  the  farming-  community.  These  may  include  short  courses  in  Horticul- 
ture; Soils,  Seeds,  Weeds;  Farm  dairying,  Poultry  keeping,  etc.,  as  well  as 
demonstrations  and  lectures  in  particular  Isubjects  (Stock  judging.  Seed 
judging,  etc.)  at  one  or  more  meetings  at  suitable  centres.  In  these  courses 
the  teacher  of  Agriculture  will  be  assisted,  when  necessary,  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  he  will  be  supplied  by  the 
College  with  abundant  material  for  demonstration  purposes. 

12.  High  School' pupils  who  take  the  two  years'  Special  Course  herein 
provided,  and  whose  competency  is  attested  bv  the  Principal  of  the  School 
and  the  teacher  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  Second 
Year  work  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
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13.  The  following  is  the  regular  two  years'  Special  Course,  to  be  organ- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  locality: 

(1)  tie  id  Husbandry. — History  of  agriculture;  different  systems  of  fann- 
ing; different  kinds  of  soil;  rotation  of  crops;  farm  crops  in  their  relation 
to  drainage;  application  of  manures;  green  manuring;  preparation  of  the 
land  for  the  different  crops;  methods  of  cleaning,  testing,  and  selecting 
farm  seeds;  study  of  cereals,  roots,  fodder  crops,  grasses,  clovers,  and  other 
farm  crops;  sowing,  harvesting,  preserving,  marketing. 

Experimental  grounds  near  the  school  will  be  used  for  illustrative  ex- 
periments with  varieties  of  cereals,  grasses,  root  crops,  and  in  seed  selection, 
methods  of  cultivation,  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  use  of  various  kinds  of 
fertilizers.  — 

(2)  Animal  Husbandry. — A  study  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of 
the  principal  breeds  of  live  stock,  including  light  and  heavy  horses,  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine;  feeding  and  management;  principles  of 
breeding;  registration  of  pedigrees;  market  requirements. 

Visits  to  local  farms,  and  practical  work  in  judging  stock. 

(3)  Dairy  Husbandry. — The  herd  :  formation,  care,  and  management  of 
a  dairy  herd,  rearing  of  calves;  dairy  stables:  lighting,  cleaning  and  ven- 
tilating; individual  cow  records.  The  milk:  care  of  milk,  elementary  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  study  of  milk.  The  home  dairy  :  running  of  haud 
separators  and  care  of  dairy  utensils ;  manufacture,  packing,  and  marketing 
of  butter. 

Visits  to  local  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  a  study  of  factory 
methods  of  manufacture,  packing,  and  marketing. 

(4)  Poultry. — The  most  valuable  breeds  and  varieties  of  hens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys,  their  characteristic  points  and  peculiarities;  various 
methods  of  housing  poultry;  incubation,  brooding,  and  rearing  of  chickens; 
general  methods  of  feeding  and  management;  market  conditions;  the  fatten- 
ing and  dressing  of  poultry  for  home  and  foreign  markets. 

(5)  Horticulture. — Treatment  of  fruit  plantations:  cultivation,  graft- 
ing, spraying;  value  of  cover  crops;  methods  of  growing  and  caring  lor 
vegetables;  selection  of  varieties;  study  of  insect  and  fungus  diseases  af- 
fecting fruits  and  vegetables;  care,   storing,    and   marketing  of  fruit. 

(6)  Forestry. — Forestry  as  related  to  the  farm;  classification  of  the  com- 
mon forest  trees;  the  establishment,  care,  and  protection  of  the  woodlot ; 
varieties  and  methods  for  roadside  planting  and  shelter  belts. 

(7)  Agricultural  Botany. — Identification  and  eradication  of  weeds  and 
weed  seeds:  Seed  Control  Act  and  its  application;  experiments  to  show  seed 
germination  and  growth  of  plants  ;  the  relation  of  plants  to  soil,  air,  light,  tem- 
perature, and  moisture;  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  cereals,  grasses, 
legumes,  and  roots;  plant  diseases:  smut,  rust,  mildew,  etc.;  how  to  recog- 
nize and  combat  them;  collecting,  pressing,  and  mounting  of  weeds,  grasses; 
weed  seeds  for  samples  in  identification. 

(8)  Entomology. — A  practical  course  in  economic  insects,  identification, 
habits,  and  life  histories;  a  close  study  of  the  more  important  insects:  by 
means  of  breeding  and  rearing  cages;  insecticides;  collecting  of  injurious 
and  beneficial  insects  and  samples  of  their  work. 

(9)  Agricultural  Physics. — Soil:  classification  and  physical  examina- 
tion, origin,  and  mode  of  formation;  soil  forming,  soil  forming1  rocks  and 
minerals:  behaviour  towards  moisture.  Surveying  and  drainage:  measure- 
ment of  fields  and  farms  with  the  chain:  calculating  areas  and  drawing 
plans;  use  of  various  instruments  for  determining  levels;  preparing  plans 
for  drainage:  methods  of  digging,  laying  of  tile,   and   filling  of  trench:   eal- 
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dilations  concerning  required  size  of  tile  and  cost  of  various  systems.  Con- 
servation of  moisture  by  drainage,  mulching,  and  cultivation;  capillarity 
and  its  relation  to  plant  growth.  Water  capacity  of  different  soils.  Mechan- 
ics :  principles  of  farm  machinery;  principles  of  ventilation,  lighting,  and 
heating. 

(10)  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Chemical  composition  of  soils;  elements 
used  by  plants ;  availability  and  assimilation  of  plant  food  in  the  soil ;  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers;  absorption  and  retention  of  important  constituents,  as 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash;  insecticides  and  fungicides;  their 
composition  and  proper  mixture. 

August,  1907. 


Text-Books  Authorized  for  Use  in  Public  Schools,  High  Schools,  and 

Training  Schools. 

(Circular  No.  14.) 

(Except  for  Geometry,  where  the  revised  curriculum  renders  an  additional 
work  necessary,  hu  change  is  made  for  the  Schools  from  the  books  author- 
ized in  1904.) 

1.  The  text-books  named  in  Schedule  "A"  shall  be  the  authorized  text- 
books for  Public  Schools.  Pupils  taking  any  optional  subject  in  the  Public 
School  course  may  use  the  text-book  authorized  in  such  optional  subject. 
The  text-books  in  French  and  German  are  authorized  only  for  schools  where 
the  French  or  German  language  prevails  and  where  the  Trustees,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Inspector,  require  French  or  German  to  be  taught  in  addi- 
tion to  English.  Text-books  marked  "optional"  shall  be  introduced  into 
the  Public  Schools  only  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Books 
authorized  in  the  Lower  School  of  the  High  School  course  may  be  used  by 
pupils  taking  the  corresponding  subjects  of  Continuation  Classes. 

2.  The  text-books  named  in  Schedule  "B"  shall  be  the  only  authorized 
text-books  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  for  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Schools.  Books  authorized  for  use  in 
the  Public  Schools  may  be  used  in  the  Lower  School  and  it  is  recommended 
that  so  far  as  the  Principal  may  deem  desirable,  these  books  be  used  for  the 
first  year  instead,  of  the  corresponding  High  School  books.  For  the  second 
special  course  or  more  advanced  work  in  the  Commercial  department  or  for 
Technical  courses  any  books  recommended  by  the  Principal  may  be  used. 
with  the  approval  of  the  High  School  Board. 

3.  The  text-books  named  in  Schedule  "C"  shall  be  the  authorized  text- 
hooks  for  Model  Schools.  Only  such  books  shall  be  used  by  the  teachers-in- 
training  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Principal. 

4.  Anv  text-book  used  in  any  school  before  the  1st  July,  in  1905.  and 
recommended  by  resolution  of  the  Trustees  to  be  continued  in  use.  shall  be 
deemed  as  authorized  in  such  school  until  further  notice.  The  vertical  or 
slanting  copv  books  heretofore  authorized,  and  published  by  the  Eose  Print- 
ing Company,  may  bo  used  in  anv  Public  School. 

5.  For  reliffions  instruction,  either  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  the  Scrip- 
ture Pending  a.dootpd  bv  the  Education  "Department,  shall  be  used  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department. 
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6.  Early  in  October  next,  the  contents  and  prices  of  the  list  of  books 
now  in  use  in  the  schools  will  be  revised  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
publication  of  such  text-books  as  may  be  required. 

7.  Owing  to  the  Report  of  the  Text  Book  Commission  having  been  only 
recently  received  and  the  fact  that  several  Text  books  on  one  subject  are  on 
the  authorized  list,  the  difficulties  consequently  connected  with  agreements 
and  copyrights,  and  the  necessity  for  giving  due  notice  to  the  trade,  the 
Department  has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  what  it  would  consider  sufficiently 
adequate  reductions  in  the  prices  of  the  books  now  authorized  for  the  High 
Schools  and  Public  Schools,  except,  as  has  been  announced,  in  the  case  of 
the  Ontario  Readers. 

Public  Schools.      (Schedule  A.) 

Ontario   Readers:    For  the  First  Reader,  Part   I   5  cents. 

For  the    First   Reader,    Part    II    7  cents. 

For  the    Second   Reader    9  cents. 

For   the    Third   Reader    13  cents. 

For  the  Fourth  Reader  15  cents. 

The  Publisher  selling  to  any  purchaser  for  use  in  Ontario  shall  allow 
the  following  discounts  on  the  Ontario  Readers:  — 

(a)  On  one  or  more  copies  of  any  book,  25  per  cent,   off  the  prescribed 

retail  price. 

(b)  On  quantities  of  the  value  of  £250.00  and  upwards  at   retail   prices 

(tlie  said  purchase  being  made  of  any  quantity  of  any  or  all  of  the 
said  books  and  in  any  proportion  the  purchaser  may  desire),  25  per 
cent,  off  the  prescribed  retail  price,  and  an  extra  ten  per  cent,  there- 
after. 

A  Modern  Phonic  Primer,  Part  1.  (MorangJ,  or  the  Public  School 

Phonic  Header,   Pari  I £0  10 

Public  School  Phonic    Primer,    Part    II.,  or  A    Modern    Phonic 

Primer,   Part  II.  (Morang)  0  15 

High  School    Reader  0  50 

Public    School    Arithmetic    0  25 

Public  School  Algebra  and  Euclid  'I   25 

Public  School  Geography,  or  Morang's  Modern  Geography o  7"> 

Our  Home  and  its  Surroundings  (for  Junior  classes)   0  40 

Rose's  Public  School  Geography   0  75 

Public  School  Grammar  0  25 

Morang's  Modern  English  Grammar  0  25 

Public  School  History  of  England  and  Canada   0  30 

History  of  Dominion   of  Canada    ('Fifth   Form)    0  50 

Duncan's  Story  of  the  Canadian  People   0  50 

Weaver's    Canadian    History    0  50 

Public    School    Drawing    Course,    each    number    0  05 

Public  School  Phvsiology  and  Temperance  0  25 

Public   School  Copy  Hook   0  07 

Practical  Speller  0  25 

public   School   Br"?.kkpppin<r   0  25 

Public  School  Agriculture   0  30 

T'nbl'c   School    T)omoc+ip  Science    inntinnaD    0  50 
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French-English  Readers . 

First  Header,  Part   I,    $0  1 

First  Reader,  Part  II 0  I 

Second  Reader  (J  2; 

Third   Reader    0  3i 

German-English  Readers. 

Ann's  First  German  Book  0  2; 

Ann's  Second  German   Book 0  4. 

Ann's  Third  German  Book  (J  4. 

Ahn's  Fourth  German  Book 0  5< 

Ahn's  First  German  Reader   0  5< 

High  School  and  Collegiate  Institutes.     (Schedule  B.) 
English. 

High    School  Reader   0  51 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Oral  Reading  0  51 

High  School  English  Grammar  0  7' 

High  School  English  Composition  0  5( 

Elementary   English  Composition    (Sykes)    0  4( 

High  School  Composition  from  Models   I)  ", 

History  and  Geography. 

High  School  Geography  (Chase)  I  0( 

Morang's    Modern   Geography    0  7{ 

High  School  History  of  England  and  Canada  0  o'f 

Wrong's  "The  British  Nation"  1  0( 

Myers'    Ancient  History — Greece  and   Rome — Canadian  Edition.  0  71 

Botsford's  Ancient  History  for  Beginners  (Morang)  1  0( 

History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (Clement)  0  5( 

Mathematics . 

High  School  Arithmetic   0  6( 

Arithmetic  for  High  Schools  (DeLury)    0  6( 

High  School  Algebra  0  7£ 

Elements  of  Algebra  (McLellan)  0  71 

Elementary  Plane  Geometry  (Baker)  0  51 

Geometry  for  Schools,  Theoretical  (Baker)    0  7£ 

High  School  Euclid  (J.  S.  McKay),  or  bv  A.  C.  McKay  and  B. 

A.  Thompson  (Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  50  cents) 0  7E 

Classics . 

First  Latin  Book  and  Reader  1  01 

Primary  Latin  Book  and  Reader  1  0C 

Hagartv's  Latin  Grammar  1  01 

White's  First  Greek  Book  1   2t 

High   School  Beginner's  Greek  Book ]   5C 

Moderns. 

High  School  French  Grammar  and  Reader  1  00 

Hierh  School   German  Grammar  and  Ueadrr    1   0(1 
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Science. 

High  School  Physical  Science  Part  I.,  50  cents;  Part  II  $0  75 

High  School  Botany,  Part  II  0  60 

High  School  Chemistry  0  50 

Bookkeeping  and  Drawing.  / 

High  School  Bookkeeping 0  60 

Commercial    Course    in    Practical    Bookkeeping    (Dickinson   and 

Young)    0  40 

High  School  Drawing  Course,   each   number   0  10 

Cadet  Drill. 

High  School  Cadet  Drill   .Manual  (optional)   0  40 

County  Model  Schools.     (Schedule  C.) 

School  Management   (Millar)    SI  00 

Methods  in  Teaching  (Edited  by  Tilley)  1  50 

Public  School  Physiology  and  Temperance  0  25 

New  Psychology  (Chapters  4,  5  and  6  omitted)  (Gordv;   1  25 

Steps  in  the  Phonic  System  (Cullin  and  Niven)   0  50 

Elementary  Phonetics  (Burt)   0  3b 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  (Taylor)   0  o0 

Mental  Arithmetic  (McLellan  and  Ames)  0  30 

Algebraical  Exercises  (Barnes)   0  6U 

Introductory  Geometry  (McLean)   .  0  50 

A  Guide  to  Nature  Study  (Crawford; .    .  0  90 

August,  PJ07. 


Department u.  Tvstimtttoxs. 

(Circular  No. 

High  School  Entrance  Examination,  W0b. 

1.  The  High  School  Entrance  examinations  fur  1908  will  begin  on  "Wed- 
nesday, the  24th  of  June,  at  8.45  a.m.,  and  will  be  conducted  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  41  of  the  High  Schools  Act  and  Sections  23-28  of  the 

illations,  subject  to  the  instructions  herein  contained. 

2.  Candidates  who  purpose  writing  at  the  examination  must  notify  the 
Public  School  Inspector  before  the  1st  day  of  May. 

.  3.  A  teacher  who  has  pupils  writing  at  the  High  School  Entrance  ex- 
imination,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  act  as  an  Examiner  or  Presiding  Officer 
*vhere  such  pupils  are  writing. 

4.  When  the  County  Council  recommends  the  holding  of  an  examina- 

[ion  at  any  place  other  than  the  High  School,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be 
aid  the  sum  of  $3  per  diem,  and  travelling  expenses  for  conducting  such 
xamination,  and  the  Examiners  shall   be  allowed  the  sum  of  $1   per  ca ri- 
ll  E. 
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didute  for  reading  the  answer  papers.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  County 
Treasurer  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  such  examination  on  the  cerliiicate  of 
the  County  Inspector. 

Selections   for  Memorization. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light;  A  Psalm  of  Life;  Elow  Gently  Sweet  Afton;  Thb 
Heritage;  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard;  The  Barefoot  Boy;  Ye 
Mariners  of  England. 

The  selections  for  memorization  are  common  to  both  the  Ontario  and 
Catholic  Headers. 

Duties  of  Inspector. 

5.  The  Inspector  shall  notify  the  Education  Department  not  later  than 
the  3rd  day  of  May  in  each  year  of  the  numher  of  persons  desiring  to  be 
examined  at  any  High  School  or  other  authorized  place  within  bis  juris- 
diction. 

6.  In  any  city  or  town  forming  a  separate  inspectoral  division,  the  In- 
spector or  Inspectors  of  such  city  or  town  shall  preside  at  the  examinations, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  such  city  or  town  shall 
read  the  papers  and  report  to  the  Education  Department. 

7.  In  counties  in  which  more  High  Schools  than  one  are  situated  the 
Inspector  for  the  county  shall  elect  at  which  High  School  he  will  preside, 
and  shall  notify  the  Education  Department  of  the  choice  he  makes,  and  in 
each  of  the  other  High  Schools  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  shall  pre- 
side. 

8.  In  the  case  of  examinations  affiliated  with  a  High  School,  the  In- 
spector, within  whose  district  such  affiliated  examinations  are  held,  shall 
appoint  Presiding  Officers,  who  shall  be  teachers  in  actual  service,  notice 
of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  Education  Department;  and  such  Inspector, 
together  with  the  Examiners  of  the  High  School  with  which  the  examina- 
tion J.s  affiliated,  shall  be  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  all  such  cases. 

9.  Where  from  the  number  of  candidates,  or  any  other  cause,  additional 
Presiding  Officers  are  required,  the  Inspector  shall  make  such  appointments 
as  are  necessary,  preference  being  given  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  The  number  of  candidates  in  charge  of  one  Presiding  Officer 
at  the  High  School  Entrance  examinations  shall  not  exceed  forty,  and  under 
no  circumstances  shall  two  candidates  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  desk. 

10.  Where  more  examinations  than  one  are  held  in  an  inspectoral  divi- 
sion, the  papers  will  be  sent  by  the  Education  Department  to  the  Inspector 
or  the  Presiding  Officer,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  parcel  containing  the  examination  papers,  shall  not  be  opened 
till  the  morning  of  the  examination  day,  nor  shall  any  envelope  contain- 
ing the  papers  in  any  subject  be  opened  until  the  time  prescribed  in  the 
time-table  for  the  examination  in  such  subject. 

Duties  of  Presiding  Officers. 

12.  To  be  in  attendance  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  examination  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  subject  and  to  see  that 
the  candidates  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  stationery  and  seated  so  far 
apart  as  to  afford  reasonable  security  against  copying.     (See  No.  9  above.) 

13.  To  open  the  envelope  containing  the  papers  in  each  subject  in  full 
view  of  the  candidates,  at  the  time  prescribed,  and  to  place  one  paper  on 
each  candidate's  desk. 
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14.  To  exercise  proper  vigilance  over  the  candidates  to  prevent  copying, 
and  to  allow  no  candidate  to  communicate  with  another,  nor  permit  any 
person  except  another  Presiding  Officer  to  enter  the  room  during  the  examin- 
ation. 

15.  To  see  that  the  candidates  promptly  cease  writing  at  the  proper 
time,  fold  and  endorse  their  papers  properly,  and  in  every  respect  comply 
with  the  instructions  herein  contained. 

16.  To  submit  the  answers  of  the  candidates  to  the  Examiners,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  from  the  Board. 

Duties  of  Candidates. 

17.  Every  candidate  should  be  in  attendance  at  least  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore the  time  at  which  the  examination  is  to  begin,  and  shall  occupy  the 
seat  allotted  by  the  Presiding  Officer.  Any  candidate  desiring  to  move  from 
his  allotted  place  or  to  leave  the  room  shall  first  obtain  permission  from 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  do  so.  Any  candidate  leaving  shall  not  return  dur- 
ing the  examination  in  the  subject  then  in  hand. 

18.  Every  candidate  shall  write  his  answers  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
and  number  each  answer.  He  shall  arrange  the  sheets  numerically,  accord- 
ing to  the  questions,  and  fold  them  once  crosswise,  endorsing  them  with  his 
name,  the  name  of  the  subject,  and  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  he  is 
examined.  A  paper  shall  not  be  returned  to  a  candidate  after  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

19.  Any  candidate  who  is  found  copying  from  another  or  allowing  an- 
other to  copy  form  him,  or  who  brings  into  the  examination  room  any  book, 
note  or  paper  having  any  reference  to  the  subject  on  which  he  is  writing, 
shall  be  required  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  leave  the  room,  and  his  paper 
and  the  papers  of  all  the  guilty  parties  shall  be  cancelled. 

Duties  of  Examiners. 

20.  The  papers  of  the  different  candidates  shall  be  so  distributed  that 
the  same  Examiner  shall  read  and  value  the  answers  in  the  same  subject 
throughout. 

21.  Marks  are  to  be  deducted  for  mis-spelt  words  and  for  want  of  neat- 
ness as  indicated  in  Regulation  27. 

22. — (a)  The  reports  of  the  Examiners  are  to  be  sent  (by  mail)  to  the 
Education  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  not  later  than 
July  20th.  If  the  members  of  the  Entrance  Board  are  themselves  unable 
t<  overtake  the  work  of  examining  the  papers  within  the  time  specified  they 
shall  appoint  qualified  teachers  (see  High  Schools  Act,  Sec.  41  (3))  to  assist 
them  so  that  the  returns  may  not  be  unduly  delayed. 

(6)  The  bag  which  contains  the  question  papers  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
Department  (charges  prepaid)  at  the  same  time  as  the  reports  are  sent. 

(c)  The  answer  papers  of  candidates,  unless  when  specially  requested, 
are  not  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department,  but  are  to  be  retained  by  the  In- 
spector until  the  1st  day  of  October,  after  which  no  case  is  to  be  reconsidered. 

(d)  The  Inspector  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  each  candidate  who  passes 
the  High  School  Entrance  examination. 


V\A 
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Time-Table.     High  School  Entrance. 

Wednesday,  June  24th. 

A.M.  8.45 —  9.00 Beading  Instructions   (Circular  57). 

9.00—11.00 Composition. 

11.10—11.55 Spelling. 

P.M.   1.30—  -3.30 Geography. 

Thursday,  June  25th. 

A.M.  9.00—11.30 Arithmetic. 

P.M.   1.30—  4.00 Written  Eeading. 

Friday,  June  26th. 

A.M.  9.00—11.00 English  Grammar. 

11.10—12.00 Writing. 

P.M. — Oral  Reading  may  be  taken  either  Friday  afternoon  or  at  such 

other  hours  as  are  convenient. 
August,  1907. 


Patriotic  Programmes   For  September,   October,  November  and   Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

Issued  by  the  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  use  in  Schools  on  the  last  Fridays  of 
each  month. 

September. 
British  Possessions. 

"And  Statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons   when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,   and  .make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet." 

1.     What  were  the  objects  of  the  Colonial  Conference? 
2     Give   the  names  of   the  Premiers   present,   and   which  Colonies    did 
they  represent. 

3.     Discuss  the  benefit  to  the  Empire. 

Readings. 

The  Law  and  the  Constitution John  Buchan.  | 

October. 
Canada. 

"From   growing   commerce  loose   her  latest   chain, 
And  let  the  fair  white  winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky." 


- 
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1.  What  place  does  Canada  hold  in  the  Empire? 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  her  progress  during  the  last  decade. 

3.  What  will  the  new  Transcontinental  Railways  do  for  Canada? 

Reading. 

The    future    of    Canada W.    Feterson 

November. 
His  Majesty's  Birthday.     God  Save  the  King. 

West  Indies. 

"And  deep  across  the  boundless  East  we  drove 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breakers  sweep 
The  Nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove." 

1.  Why  is  King  Edward  VII.  so  wisely  called  the  Peacemaker? 

2.  Name  the  British  Possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

3.  Discuss  their  importance  on  Naval  Nations  of  the  Empire. 

4.  Name  the  products  of  the  different  Islands. 

Reading. 

The    West    Indies     ....  -  Sir    A.    L.    Tones 

December. 
Her  Majesty's  Birthday.      God  Bless   our  good   and  gentle  Queen 

"Yet  love,  mere  love,  is  beautiful  indeed 
And   worthy  of   acceptance." 

British  Commerce. 

"The  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth, 
Leaning  upon  the  ridged  sea, 
Breathed  low  around  the  rolling  earth 
With  mellow  preludes,  'We  are  free'." 

1.  Discuss  the   increase   of  trade  from   British    ports    in    the    Pacific 
Ocean. 

2.  What  is  the  material  advantage  to  Canada  of  an  around  the  world 
route? 

3.  How  will  the  Dominion  benefit  by  the  influx  of  immigration? 
Reading. 

Our  Imperial  interests  in  nearer  and  further  Asia    -     Valentine  Chirol 
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Admission  to  County  Model  Schools  for  the  Session  of  1907. 

For  the  present  session  of  the  County  Model  Schools  and  not  thereafter, 
County  Boards  may  admit  pupils  who  are  qualified  non-professionally  as 
prescribed  in  Regulation  59,  and  who  will  he  eighteen  years  of  age  on  or 
before  August  the  17th,  1908.  Certificates  of  qualification  as  Public  School 
teachers,  shall,  however,  not  be  issued  to  such  candidates  until  they  are  of 
the  legal  age,  nor  shall  a  County  Board  have  authority  to  admit  any  other 
candidates  than  those  qualified  as  above. 

September,  1907. 


Accommodations  and  Equipment  of  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools 

in  the  Organized  Counties. 

(Circular  No.  33.) 

Instructions  to  Inspectors  and  School  Boards. 
(Revised  September ,  1907.) 

By  section  4,  subsection  3,  of  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Education  Act"  of  1907,  part  of  the  General  Grant  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  the  Organized  Counties 
and  the  Districts  is  divided  amongst  said  schools  on  "the  value  of  the  equip- 
ment and  the  character  of  the  accommodations."  In  instructions,  Nos.  12 
and  13,  the  regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  this  part  of  the  grant 
are  given  in  detail.  This  circular,  which  is  a  revision  of,  and  which  super- 
sedes, Circular  33  of  1906,  is  now  issued  for  the  information  of  Boards  of 
School  Trustees  which  may  contemplate  the  purchase  of  additional  equip- 
ment or  the  erection  of  new  buildings  or  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  as 
well  as  for  the  guidance  of  Public  and  Separate  School  Inspectors  in  valu- 
ing the  equipment  and  grading  the  accommodations  of  the  Rural  Schools 
in  the  Organized  Counties. 

As  is  shown  by  the  official  form  of  Inspector's  Report  which  was  dis- 
tributed early  in  the  present  year  and  by  the  table  for  apportioning  the 
grant,  which  is  printed  on  page  4  of  Instructions  No.  12,  four  grades  of 
accommodations  are  provided  for,  the  differentiation  of  the  grading  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  accommodations  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Inspector. 

While  the  details  in  this  circular  provide  the  basis  for  the  Inspector's 
grading  in  1907-1908  and  thereafter,  he  is  directed  now,  as  he  was  in  the 
former  edition  of  this  circular,  to  use  his  judgment  in  securing  necessary 
or  desirable  changes  in  present  accommodations,  having  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  Education,  the  capabilities  of  the  present  premises,  and  the 
financial  competency  of  the  Boards.  Not  all  the  desirable  and  practica- 
ble improvements  can  be  secured  in  a  short  time.  In  many  cases  it  will 
take  years  before  the  condition  of  the  Schools  will  become  satisfactory,  and 
at  first  the  Inspector  should  direct  his  efforts  towards  securing  the  changes 
that  are  of  prime  importance.  The  key  to  the  situation  is  reasonable  per- 
sistence, aided  by  judicious  use  of  the  scheme  of  grants  on  the  character  of 
the  accommodations. 
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As  to  the  equipment :  A  few  modifications  have  been  made  in  the 
minimum  equipment  prescribed  in  Circular  33,  of  1906.  In  particular, 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  on  School  libraries  therein  set  forth  is  no 
longer  obligatory.  As  announced,  however,  in  Instruction  No.  12,  p.  G, 
and  No.  13,  pp.  4-5,  a  special  grant  in  aid  of  libraries  over  and  above  the 
10  per  cent,  provided  for  in  the  general  scheme  of  Legislative  aid,  will  be 
distrilnited  each  year  amongst  the  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  of 
the  Districts  and  Organized  Counties,  on  the  same  conditions  as  obtain 
during  the  present  year.  There  is  no  more  important  part  of  the  School 
equipment  than  the  Library,  and  the  Inspectors  should  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  secure  an  adequate  one  in  every  School  section. 

As  has  already  been  intimated  in  Circular  No.  44,  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Minister  that  some  trustees,  through  fear  of  losing  the 
Government  grant,  have  been  induced  by  canvassing  agents  to  purchase 
equipment  in  excess  of  what  is  required,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  prices: 
or  articles  of  the  prescribed  equipment  which  are  too  costly  or  are  unsuit- 
able in  character.  Inspectors  are,  therefore,  requested  to  take  from  time 
to  time  whatever  steps  they  may  think  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  schools  under  their  supervision,  and,  if,  in  any  case,  an  injustice  has 
been  done  which  demands  an  investigation,  to  report  the  facts  in  full  to 
the  Department.  As  far  as  possible,  Inspectors  should  also  see  that  no 
favoritism  is  shown  to  any  firm  furnishing  school  supplies,  but  that  free  and 
fair  competition  is  allowed  to  all  in  order  that  trustees  may  have  the  full 
benefit  thereof  as  to  both  the  prices  and  the  quality  of  tbe  articles  offered. 
In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  general  prohibitions  contained 
in  section  121,  chap.  39,  1  Edw.  VII.,   which  apply  to  all   school  officials. 

It  is  also  expected  that  Inspectors  will  use  their  discretion  in  allowing-, 
at  least  for  a  time,  a  reasonable  valuation  for  such  articles  now  in  use  in  the 
schools  as  may  fairly  meet  the  requirements,  and  in  this  way  prevent  un- 
necessary difficulties  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  distributing 
the  grants  to  Rural  Schools. 

The  different  items  of  the  equipment  (both  Equipment  No.  1  and 
Equipment  No.  2),  with  their  values,  should  be  entered  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Catalogue  which  has  been  sent  to  each  school  for  this  purpose.  The 
Trustees  are  required  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the 
equipment  and  to  give  the  Inspector  all  necessary  information  regarding 
their  purchases,  together  with  vouchers  from  the  dealers  concerned.  The 
Inspector  is  required  to  inspect  the  equipment  from  time  to  time,  lowering 
the  valuation  of  such  articles  as  are  out  of  repair  and  striking  off  such  arti- 
cles as  are  missing  or  are  no  longer  of  use.  The  ten  per  cent,  grant  pro- 
vided for  in  Instructions  Nos.  12  and  13  is  to  be  allowed  on  all  items  recog- 
nized in  Equipment  Nos.  1  and  2  below. 

As  is  provided  in  Instructions  No.  12  for  the  Organized  Counties,  and 
for  the  Districts  next  year  in  Instructions  No.  13,  where  the  assessment  is 
$30,000  or  over,  a  definite  amount  of  the  grant  on  accommodations  and 
equipment  is  apportioned  to  each  Inspectorate,  to  be  apportioned  by  the 
Inspector  amongst  his  Rural  Schools,  without'  respect  to  township  boun- 
daries. With  this  limitation,  variations  amongst  the  standards  of  the 
different  Inspectors  will  accordingly  result  in  no  injustice,  so  long  as  each 
Inspector  maintains  the  same  standard  in  his  valuation  of  the  equipment 
and  his  appraisal  of  the  character  of  the  accommodations. 

Manifestly,  however,  it  will  be  prudent  for  each  Inspector  to  set  a  high 
standard  from  the  first,  and,  at  his  visits  to  his  schools,  to  discuss  his  re- 
ports fully  with  the  trustees. 
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Accommodations . 

(1)  School  Grounds. — The  school  site  shall  not  be  less  than  one  acre 
in  area,  unless,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  attendance  or  to  other  local  con- 
ditions, the  Inspector  finds  a  smaller  area  permissible,  but  in  that  case  the 
area  shall  not  be  less  than  half  an  acre.  It  shall  be  accessible  by  good 
highways  and  not  exposed  to  disturbing  noises  or  noxious  odors ;  also  at  a 
safe  distance  (not  less  than  100  yards)  from  stagnant  water.  The  school 
grounds  shall  be  properly  levelled  and  drained  and  provided  with  suitable 
walks.  For  the  highest  grading  the  grounds  shall  be  ample  for  school 
games  and  for  an  ornamental  plot  in  front.  They  should  also  be  set  out 
with  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  and  enclosed  by  a  neat  and  substantial 
fence  or  hedge,  with  suitable  gates.  Unless  so  protected,  the  school  grounds 
shall  not  be  rated  of  the  highest  grade.  In  order  to  ensure  good  drainage 
and  water  supply,  the  soil  should,  if  practicable,  be  sandy  or  gravelly,  not 
clayey  or  peaty.  No  trees  shall  be  placed  so  close  to  the  school  building  as 
to  check  the  free  passage  of  air  and  light. 

(2)  Closets. — The  closets  for  the  sexes  shall  be  under  separate  roofs  and 
placed  at  least  50  feet  from  the  well  and  at  least  25  feet  from  the  rear  of  the 
school  building  (unless  where  flushed  by  an  adequate  water  system),  to 
prevent  pollution  of  the  well  or  of  the  air  of  the  class-rooms.  Each  closet- 
room  shall  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  compartments  properly  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  closets  shall  be  lined  with  glazed  brick  or  similar 
material;  or  of  wood,  painted  a  suitable  color  and  sanded,  with  floors  of 
cement,  brick,  or  hardwood,  placed  at  least  a  foot  above  the  ground.  Uri- 
nals lined  with  zinc  or  galvanized  iron,  or  of  slate  or  smooth  cement  should 
be  provided  for  the  boys  (3  ft.  urinal  space  for  each  closet  seat).  For  the 
highest  grading  there  shall  be  locked  compartments  for  the  teachers.  Suit- 
able walks  shall  be  laid  from  the  doors  of  the  school  building  to  the  closets, 
so  that  the  closets  shall  be  accessible  with  comfort  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  provisions  shall  be  made  for  keeping  the  walks  free  from  snow  in 
winter.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector,  a  high  close  board  fence  or  a 
hedge  or  a  wall  shall  be  provided  between  the  boys'  and  the  girls'  side,  from 
the  closets  towards  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  towards  the  school  building ;  and 
the  closets  shall  be  placed  at  least  ten  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The 
entrance  to  the  closets  shall  be  properly  screened  at  least  in  front  (spruce 
trees  preferred),  and  the  principal  shall  see  that  the  doors  are  securely  fas- 
tened after  school  hours  and  are  opened  before  school  hours.*  The  closets 
shall  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  monthly  if  possible,  and  the  urinals  shall 
receive  daily  attention.  Dry  earth  closets  or  closets  with  draw-boxes  are 
to  be  preferred.     Road  dust  will  suit  as  a  deodorizer. t 

(3)  Water  Supply. — The  water  supply  shall  be  pure  and  adequate. 
There  should  be  on  the  premises  a  well   (artesian  if  at   all  practicable)  of 


*The  woodshed  may  be  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  school  house,  or  immediately 
in  rear  thereof,  with  or  without  doors  opening  into  the  school  room.  The  doors  should 
be  placed,  one  at.  each  end  of  the  school  wall.  With  a  partition  down  the  centre  of  the 
woodshed,  a  covered  passage  may  be  provided  to  the  water  closets  at  the  rear, 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  air  of  the  school  room  being  polluted,  the  closets  may  be 
placed  about  ten  feet  in  rear  of  the  woodshed.  If,  however,  the  closets  are  placed  close 
to  the  woodshed,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  have  them  regularly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 

tTrustees  and  Inspectors  should  consult  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  Toronto,  entitled  "Revised  Rules  for  Checking  the  Spread  of  Con- 
tagious or  Infectious  Diseases  and  Hints  on  Methods  for  Dealing  with  Municipal  and 
House  Wastes." 
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good  drinking  water,  with  a  neat  pump  and  platform,  properly  protected 
against  pollution  from  surface  drainage  or  any  other  source.  If  a  dug 
well,  it  shall  be  thoroughly  pumped  and  cleaned  out  at  the  close  of  each 
vacation  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  In- 
spector. Graniteware  pails  with  covers,  or,  for  the  highest  grading,  earth- 
enware or  graniteware  water-tanks  with  covers,  and  drinking  cups  of  glass 
or  wood  enamelled  ware,  shall  be  provided  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
"Where  there  is  no  well,  other  provision,  satisfactory  to  the  Inspector,  shall 
be  made  for  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water. 

(4)  School  Building. — The  grading  of  the  school  building  shall  depend 
upon  the  character  of  its  site  and  of  its  construction.  It  should  be  well 
constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  cement,  with  brick  partitions.  The  building 
should  have  a  southern  or  south-eastern  exposure  and  shall  be  at  least 
thirty  feet  from  the  public  highway.  Its  architectural  appearance  shall 
also  be  considered.  The  entrance  shall  have  a  vestibule  or  covered  porch, 
with  doors  swinging  outwards  or  either  way.  In  schools  with  more  than 
one  teacher,  for  the  highest  grading,  there  shall  be  separate  entrances  and 
separate  means  of  egress  to  the  closets.  Where  there  are  two  stories,  the 
second  floor  shall  be  soundproofed  with  mortar,  felt,  or  other  suitable 
material.  A  school  bell  and,  in  schools  with  more  than  one  story,  a  fire 
alarm  gong  shall  be  provided.  Every  school  •diould  have,  as  a  recreation 
room,  a  basement,  at  least  seven  feet  high  in  the  clear;  ceiled  with  wood  or 
metal  sheeting,  to  keep  the  floors  above  warm  (plaster  obviously  objection- 
able); and  having  a  pine,  hardwood,  or  (preferable)  cement  floor.  Cord- 
wood  shall  be  well  dried  before  being  stored  in  the  basement.  Where  there 
is  no  basement,  an  adequate  woodshed  shall  be  provided,  of  wood,  brick, 
or  other  suitable  material,  with  proper  doors  and  locks.  The  woodshed 
shall  be  stained  or  painted  a  suitable  color.  Both  a  basement  and  a  wood- 
shed, being  more  sanitary,  are  greatly  to  be  desired ;  the  former  being  used 
as  a  recreation  room  in  inclement  weather  especially  for  the  younger  pupils, 
and  the  latter  for  the  wood  and  other  supplies. 

(5)  Class  Rooms. — The  class  rooms  shall  be  oblong;  the  length  being 
greater  than  the  breadth,  to  allow  the  pupils'  scats  to  be  arranged  in  a 
square,  leaving  a  clear  space  with  the  teacher's  desk  in  front;  and  the 
height  being  about  13  feet.  The  class  room  shall  also  seat  comfortably  all 
the  pupils.  A  superficial  floor  area  of  at  least  16  spuare  feet,  and  a  cubic 
air  space  of  not  less  than  2r)0  feet,  shall  be  allowed  for  each  pupil,  the  pro- 
vision being  based  on  the  highest  attendance.  Hardwood  is  preferable  for 
the  floors  and  stairways.  Any  wood  of  such  quality  and  grain  as  would 
suit  for  an  oil  or  varnish  finish  will  suit  for  the  rest  of  the  woodwork. 
Wood  finish,  instead  of  plaster,  may  also  receive  the  highest  grading.  If 
calcimined  or  papered,  the  walls  shall  be  kept  free  from  dust,  and  reno- 
vated when  needed.  If  painted,  they  shall  be  washed  down  and  repainted 
also  when  needed.  Where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  ceilings  in  repair,  metal- 
lic sheeting  should  be  used.  Suitable  color  schemes  (the  ceilings  always 
being  white)  should  be  adopted  for  the  halls  and  class-rooms.  A  soft  colour 
— a  lijrht  greenish  or  stone  grey  or  a  dull  blue — suits  the  class-room  walls ; 
while  for  the  halls  terra-cotta  shades  afford  a  suitable  contrast. 

In  one-teacher  schools  with  halls,  cap-rooms,  etc.,  and  in  large  schools, 
transoms,  hinged  at  the  bottom,  shall  be  placed  over  the  class-room  doors. 
The  doors  shall   swing  outwards  or  either  way.     At  least  one  waste  paper 
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basket  shall  be  provided  for  each  room,  and  the  floors  shall  be  kept  in  good 
order.  A  closet  or  a  cabinet  shall  be  provided  for  utensils  used  in  school 
work ;  also  a  suitable  bookcase,  and  shelving  for  lunch  baskets  or  lunch 
pails.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  pupils'  taste  by  suitable  surroundings,  the 
class  rooms  should  be  decorated,  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  good  pictures 
and  other  suitable  ornaments.*  Durable  scrapers  and  mats  shall  be  placed 
at  the  outside  doors.  In  localities  where  the  flies  are  troublesome  wire 
screens  should  be  provided  for  the  doors  and  windows. t 

(6)  Teachers'  Private  Room  a. — There  should  be  a  room  for  the  private 
use  of  the  teacher  or  the  staff,  of  suitable  size  and  comfortably  furnished. 
In  schools  with  more  than  one  teacher,  to  be  erected  hereafter,  private 
rooms    should    always   be  provided. 

(7)  Halls.- — The  entrances,  vestibules,  and  halls  shall  be  roomy  and 
well  lighted,  and,  where  there  are  more  entrances  than  one,  they  shall  be 
so  placed  as  to  admit  of  separate  entrances  for  the  sexes  to  the  cap  and  class 
rooms.  For  the  highest  grading,  in  buildings  of  two  stories,  there  shall 
be  separate  stairways  for  the  sexes,  easy  of  access  and  well  guarded.  In 
the  hall,  also  suitable  colour  schemes  and  decorations  should  be  provided. 

(8)  Cap  Rooms.- — For  the  highest  grading,  and  in  all  schools  with  more 
than  one  teacher,  to  be  erected  hereafter,  separate  cap-rooms  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  sexes.  The  cap-rooms,  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  shall 
be  convenient  to  the  class-rooms,  and  should  be  provided  with  wash  basins 
and  towels  and  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  storing  umbrellas  and  for 
hanging  caps  or  cloaks.  Where  there  are  no  cap-rooms  or  halls,  there  shall 
be  a  supply  in  the  class-rooms  of  hooks  (one  for  each  pupil)  for  caps,  cloaks, 
etc.  Curtains  should  be  strung  on  rods  or  wires  to  conceal  such  clothing, 
and  there  should  be  a  clear  space  of  about  a  foot  between  the  curtain  and  the 
clothing. 

(9)  Desks. — Every  school  house  shall  be  seated  with  either  double  or 
single  desks  having  noiseless  joints,  such  single  desks  being  preferable  and 
beino-  necessary  for  the  highest  grading. t  The  pupils'  desks  shall  be  fas- 
tened to  the  floor  in  rows  facing  the  teacher's  desk,  with  suitable  aisles  be- 
tween the  rows  and  with  passages  at  least  three  feet  wide  between  the  out- 
side rows  and  the  walls  of  the  school  room.  The  desks  and  seats  shall  be 
graded  in  size  to  suit  the  age  of  the  pupils,  those  of  the  same  size  being 
placed  in  the. same  row.§      In  each  school  room  the  outer  row  on  each  side 

*Early  next  year  a  list  of  suitable  pictures,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Education  Department.  The  quality  of  such  pictures,  etc.,  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  the  number. 

tlnspectors  and  School  Boards  should  consult  "School  Sanitation  and  Decoration," 
by  Burrage  and  Bailey;  $1.50;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York  Citv ;  also  "Among  Coun- 
try Schools,"  by  O.  J.  Kern,  $1.25,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  The  latter  work 
treats  also  of  School  Grounds,  School  Gardens,  the  New  Agriculture,  Consolidation,  etc. 
Numbers  of  "The  School  Trustee,"  published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  also  deal  with  the  foregoing  matters. 

JFor  sanitary  reasons  and  to  secure  independent  work  by  each  pupil,  single  desks 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

§Desks  according  to  the  following  scale  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments : 
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should  consist  of  adjustable  seats  and  desks,  to  be  adapted  to  pupils  below 
or  above  the  average  size  to  be  seated.  The  pupil,  when  seated,  must  be 
able  to  place  his  feet  fully  and  easily  on  the  floor.  The  number  of  the  desks 
shall  be  adequate  for  the  number  on  the  roll. 

There  shall  be  a  suitable  desk  and  chair  in  each  class  room  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher,  and  at  least  two  additional  chairs.  The  teacher's  desk 
shall  be  provided  with  drawers  or  compartments,  having  lock  and  key. 
There  should  be  a  table  of  suitable  size  (about  2A  feet  by  10  feet),  around 
which  the  younger  pupils  may  assemble  to  do  part  of  their  work.  Where 
Chemistry  or  Physics  is  taken  up  in  a  higher  class,  a  suitable  table  shall  be 
provided  for  the  experiments;  and,  in  such  schools,  this  provision  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  highest  grading.  A  sloping  stand  for  the  gazetteer  and 
the  large  dictionary  shall  also  be  provided ;  or  a  shelf  under  the  window 
nearest  the  teacher's  desk,  about  2  feet  long  by  14  inches  broad,  fastened 
to  the  wall  and  with  a  bracket  below  to  sustain  it.  A  suitable  desk  may  be 
substituted  for  the  shelf. 

(10)  Blackboards. — There  shall  be  a  blackboard  of  <rood  quality,  about 
four  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk, 
with  its  lower  edge  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  feet  above  the  floor  or 
platform;  and  there  shall  be  additional  blackboard  provision  on  each  of  the 
other  available  sides  of  the  room.*  Slate  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  plaster 
or  wood  or  hyloplate.  There  shall  be  an  adequate  supply  of  blackboard 
brushes  and  crayons.  At  the  lower  edge  of  each  blackboard  there  shall  be 
a  trough,  about  five  inches  wide,  for  holding  crayons  and  brushes.  The 
troughs  and  bmshes  shall  be  regularly  cleaned,  a  damp  cloth  or  eraser  being 
1    used  for   the    troughs.     The  cloth    or   eraser,    when    dry,    should  be  cleaned 
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*The  following  directions  for  making  a  hlackboard  may  he  found  useful  (Suck 
blackboards,  however,  are  never  satisfactory) : 

(a)  Where  a  brick  wall  is  built  solid,  and  also  in  case  of  frame  buildings,  the  part 
to  be  used  for  the  blackboard  should  be  lined  with  boards,  and  the  laths  for  holding  the 
plaster  nailed  firmly  on  the  boards. 

(b)  The  plaster  for  the  blackboard  should   be  composed  largely  of  plaster   of  Paris. 

(c)  Before  and  after  having  received  the  first  coat  of  color  it  should  be  thoroughly 
polished  with  fine  sand   paper. 

(d)  The  colouring  matter  should  bo  laid  on  with  a  wide,   flat  varnish  brush. 

(e)  The  liquid  colouring  should  be  made  as  follows: — Dissolve  gum  shellac  in  alcohol, 
four  ounces  to  the  quart;  the  alcohol  should  be  ninety-five  per  cent,  strong;  the  dis- 
8olving  process  will  require  at  least  twelve  hours.  Fine  emery  flour  with  enough  chrome 
green  or  lampblack  to  give  colour,  should  then  be  added  until  the  mixture  has  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  paint.  It  may  then  be  applied  in  long,  even  strokes,  up  and  down,  the 
liquid  being  kept  constantly  stirred. 
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outside  of  the  school  room.     Each  blackboard  trough  should  have  an  open  f 
woven  wire   cover  on  hinges.     Every  possible  precaution   should   be   taken  ] 
against  dust  in  the  school  room.      Where  there   is  a  platform*   it  shall  be 
from  five  to  six  inches  high  and  should  extend  across  the  room  where  prac- 
ticable. 

(11)  Lighting. — For  the  highest  grading!  the  class  room  shall  be 
lighted  only  from  the  left  of  the  pupils,  the  lower  edge  of  the  windows  being 
above  the  heads  of  the  pupils  when  seated  (from  4  to  4|  feet  from  floor). 
Where  there  are  supplementary  windows  in  the  rear  the  blinds  shall  be 
kept  down,  except  on  dull  days.  To  admit  of  an  adequate  diffusion  of  light 
throughout  the  whole  class  room,  the  windows  shall  be  numerous  (area, 
one-sixth  of  the  floor  space,  where  the  exposure  is  good ;  otherwise  a  greater 
area),  and  of  clear  (not  ground,  or  painted)  glass;  narrow,  with  two  or 
four  panes  each ;  and  running  as  close  to  the  ceiling,  as  close  together,  and  as 
far  to  the  rear  of  the  class  rooms,  as  practicable.  To  prevent  reflection 
from  the  blackboard,  the  windows  should  begin  about  six  feet  from  the 
front  wall  of  the  class  room.  The  windows  shall  also  be  provided  with 
blinds  of  suitable  color  (light  green  or  grey  or  greenish  grey).  The  blinds 
on  the  left  of  the  pupils  should  be  semi-transparent;  other  blinds,  opaque. 
On  dull  days,  windows  that  have  already  been  provided  on  the  right  may 
be  made  serviceable ;  but,  if  the  light  from  the  left  is  adequate,  their  blinds 
should  be  kept  down  at  other  times.  The  blinds  shall  be  provided  with 
cords  so  as  to  be  readily  adjustable  to  any  required  height.  , 

(12)  Heating. — The  temperature  of  the  class  rooms,  halls,  cap-rooms, 
and  teachers'  private  rooms  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  67  degrees. 
A  themometer  shall  be  provided  for  each  class  room.  For  first-class  grad- 
ing, steam  radiators  or  hot  air  furnaces,  or  jacketed  stoves  acting  with  equal 
efficacy,  are  necessary.  Where  stoves  are  used,  they  shall  be  so  placed 
as  to  prevent  discomfort  to  any  pupil ;  shall  be  protected  by  a  jacket  of  tin, 
zinc,  or  galvanized  iron ;  and  shall  be  provided  with  a  strong  iron  poker 
and  shovel,  and  an  iron  pail  for  ashes.  The  stove-pipes  and  the  chimneys 
shall  be  kept  free  from  soot  and  dust.  Both  stoves  and  stove-pipes  shall 
be  polished  at  least  three  times  a  year. 

(13)  Ventilation. — Provision  shall  be  made  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  air  at  all  times.  The  foul  air  shall  be  removed  and  the  pure  air  sup- 
plied so  that  there  shall  be  a  complete  change  at  least  three  times  an  hour. 
The  windows  of  every  school  building  shall  be  adjusted  by  weights  and 
pulleys;  and, 'when  the  outside  temperature  permits  it,  they  will  provide 
the  necessary  change  of  air.  At  recess  they  may  also  be  raised  from  below 
and  lowered  from  above,  according  to  the  outside  temperature.  In  cold 
weather,  the  necessary  constant  ventilation  cannot  be  secured  by  the  win- 
dows. Where  there  is  a  stove,  the  pure  air  shall  be  admitted  directly  from 
the   outside   through   sufficient  ducts  running   under  the   floor  and  opening 

*Platforms  are  now  seldom  used.  Instead,  a  stool  12  in.  by  42  in.  and  6  in.  high 
is  provided  for  the  teacher's  use  when, he  needs  the  upper  part  of  the  blackboard.  If 
the  top  is  hinged,  the  stool  may  be  used  to  store  various  articles. 

tLight  from  above  is  best;  but  light  from  the  left  is  the  best  available,  for  it  throws 
any  shadow  off  the  pupil's  book,  etc.  When,  as  directed  above,  the  windows  are  run  up 
to  about  half  a  foot  from  the  ceiling,  a  good  deal  of  the  light  on  the  left  comes  from 
above.  To  secure  as  much  of  this  light  as  possible  the  tops  of  the  windows  should  be 
square  rather  than  curved.  Light  from  the  rear  is  objectionable,  because  it  is  in  the 
teacher's  eyes.  Cross  lights  are  injurious.  Where  there  are  already  windows  in  front 
'<f  the  pupils,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  closed  up  :  such  lighting  is  most  injurious 
to  the  eyes. 
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below  the  stove.  This  pure  air  supply  shall  be  under  control  by  slides  to 
open  or  close  the  ducts.  Where  steam  heating  or  a  hot  air  furnace  is  used, 
the  pure  air  shall  be  admitted  directly  from  the  outside,  at  a  height  of 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  to  the  base  of  the  furnace.  In  the  air 
space  of  each  furnace  or  within  the  jacket  of  each  stove  there  shall  be  a 
pan  filled  daily  with  water,  so  as  to  furnish  the  warmed  air  with  the  neces- 
sary moisture.  Air  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  school  room  or  from  the 
basement  to  supply  the  furnace,  except  in  the  morning  before  school,  after 
which  this  source  of  supply  must  be  shut  off. 

•  In  cold  weather,  the  foul  air  shall  be  taken  away  from  near  the  floor 
and  out  through  ventilating  ducts  in  the  chimney,  which  ducts  should  be 
somewhat  larger  in  the  area  than  the  incurrent  pure  air  ducts.  In  buildings 
where  ventilating  ducts  have  not  been  provided  in  the  chimneys,  two  tin, 
zinc,  or  galvanized  iron  pipe-  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  air  to  be  changed 
three  times  an  hour  (the  ducts  being  about  nine  inches  by  twelve  inches) 
should  extend  on  opposite  sides  from  near  the  floor,  connecting  below  with 
the  class  room  and  running  up  through  the  ceiling  beside  the  chimney,  and 
so  placed  as  to  be  well  heated.  When  the  pipe  cannot  be  so  placed,  pipes 
of  large  diameter  (a  foot)  with  revolving  cowls  on  the  top  of  each  will  prove 
effective.  Openings,  with  regulating  slides,  should  also  be  provided  in  these 
ducts  near  the  ceiling  for  use  only  in  warm  weather  or  when  the  room  is 
overheated.  When  needed,  a  cowl  should  be  placed  so  as  to  cover  properly 
the  chimney  and  the  excurrent  foul  air  ducts.  In  new  buildings  a  double 
flue  chimney  shall  be  built,  the  ventilating  flue  opening  into  the  school 
room. 

Where  storm  sashes  are  used  on  the  outside,  they  shall  contain  sliding 
panels  or  shall  be  hinged  at  the  top,  to  allow  of  the  ingress  of  pure  air;  or 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  inside  and  also  hinged  at  the  top.  It  answers 
equally  well  to  have  double  panes  of  glass  about  one-half  inch  apart  in  the 
same  sash. 

Note. — Model  plans  for  Rural  School  buildings  and  School  grounds  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Education  Department  and  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution early  next  year.  On  application  by  Kural  School  Boards,  the 
Forestry  Department  of  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  will,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
supply  the  following  seedlings  for  planting  in  their  school  grounds :  Ever- 
greens: Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  and  White  Cedar; 
Deciduous  :  White  Ash,  Black  Locust,  Manitoba  Maple,  Catalpa  and  Tulip- 
tree  or  White  Wood. 

Equipment  No.  1. 

Each  school  shall  have  at  least  a  globe,  not  less  than  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  properly  mounted;*  a  map  of  the  hemispheres  (or  a  map  of 
the  British  Empire,  showing  also  the  hemispheres);  a  map  of  each  conti- 
nent, a  map  of  Canada,  a  map  of  Ontario,  a  map  of  the  county  (if  a  suit- 
able one  is  published),  a  map  of  the  British  Isles,  a  numeral  frame  (or  an 
adequate  supply  of  loose  cubes) ;  a  good  clock  for  each  class  room,  kept  in 
good  condition;  a  set  of  mensuration  surface  forms  and  geometrical  solids; 
a  blackboard  set  for  each  class  room  (a  protractor,  a  triangle,  a  pair  of 
compasses,  two  pointers,  a  graduated  straight  edge);  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
weights,  to  weigh  from  half-ounce  to  at  least  four  pounds;  a  set  for  measure 


*A  twelve-inch  globe  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
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of  capacity  (pint,  quart,  gallon) ;  a  set  for  linear  measure  inch,  foot,  yard,* 
tape  line;  a  set  for  square  and  cubic  measures,  a  school  library  containing 
an  atlas  or  a  gazetteer,  a  standard  dictionary  (with  English  pronouncialion), 
Supplementary  Readers  (at  least  one  for  each  pupil  of  each  form),  and  a 
suitable  reference  dictionary  for  each  additional  class  room. 

When  owing  to  the  absence  of  Fourth  Classes  or  of  Fifth  Classes,  some 
of  the  above  equipment  is  not  necessary,  it  may  be  omitted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Inspector. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  the  equipment  prescribed  above  should  be  pro- 
vided; but  in  carrying  out  this  provision,  the  Inspector  is  hereby  directed 
to  use  his  discretion,  having  regard  to  individual  conditions. t 

Equipment  No.  2. 

Besides  the  above  list,  the  Education  Department  has  issued  a  cata- 
logue of  books  suitable  for  Public  School  libraries.  From  this  list,  or  from 
•i  list  recommended  by  the  Inspector  for  his  Inspectorate  and  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  additional  books  may  be  selected  for  the  School 
library.  (Regulations  117,  118,  121,  and  122  of  1904  have  been  cancelled. 
See  Regulations  115,  116,  119,  and  120  of  the  same  year,  which  are  still  in 
force.) 

The  Education  Department  has  also  issued  two  other  lists  for  Public 
Schools;  Circular  No.  6A  (a  list  of  scientific  apparatus  suitable  for  Fifth 
Classes),  and  Circular  No.  6B  (a  -list  of  equipment  for  Domestic  Science, 
Constructive  Work,  and  School  Gardens). 

From  these  lists,  Boards  should  select,  on  the  advice  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Inspector,  such  books  and  apparatus  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  work  done  in  the  several  departments.  These  lists  have  already  been 
distributed,  but  additional  ones  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
Inspector. 

The  additional  equipment  may  also  include  such  drawing  models  and 
such  other  charts,  maps,  and  globes  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  work  of  the 
Public  School  departments.  The  percentage  will  also  be  allowed  on  the 
value  of  pictures,  etc.,  selected  from  the  Departmental  list. 

Other  Regulations  Concerning  Accommodation*. 

1.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  one  of  themselves  or  some  other  suitable 
person  to  keep  the  school  house  and  premises  and  all  fences,  water-closets, 
outhouses,  walks,  windows,  desks,  maps,  blackboards,  and  stoves  in  proper 
condition.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  inspect  the  premises  daily 
and  report  to  such  officer  without  delay  any  needed  repairs  or  want  of  clean- 
liness. The  trustees  shall  provide  for  washing  the  floors  at  least  quarterly 
(monthly  to  be  greatly  preferred),  and  for  renovating  during  the  summer 
holidays  as  often  as  may  be  needed,  the  walls  and  ceiling  if  papered  or 
plastered,  or  for  washing  them  if  finished  in  wood  or  metal  sheeting  and 
painted.  The  trustees  shall  also  employ  a  caretaker  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  sweep  the  floors  daily  (the  windows  being  then  open),  to  dust  daily  all 
the  furniture,   window  ledges,   etc.,    with  damp   dusters   (preferably  in  the 

*The  graduated  straight-edge,  if  suitable,  may  be  used  instead. 

tin  order  to  assist  boards  in  providing  suitable  equipment,  a  special  Legislative 
Grant  of  $60,000,  with  a  county  equivalent  in  the  case  of  each  school,  was  distributed 
in  1906;  and  the  increased  grants  of  the  present  scheme  of  distribution  will  supply 
additional  funds. 
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morning-  at  least  an  tour  before  school) ;  to  make  fires,  at  least  one  hour 
before  the  opening  of  school,  at  such  times  as  the  teacher  may  direct.  The 
duties  of  the  caretaker  shall  be  performed  satisfactorily  to  the  Principal  and 
to  the  Inspector,  who,  in  his  grading,  will  take  into  account  the  condition 
of  the  accommodations  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

2.  No  Public  School  house  or  School  grounds,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for  in  the  conveyance  to  the  trustees,  shall  be  used  for  any  other  than  Public 
School  purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  no  advertisements 
shall  be  posted  in  any  school  room  or  distributed  to  the  pupils  unless  approved 
in  the  same  way. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  school  trustees  were  also  given 
the  power  "to  permit  the  school  house  and  premises  to  be  used  for  any 
educational  or  other  lawful  purpose  which  in  their  discretion  they  think 
proper,  provided  that  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school  is  not  interferred 
with." 

3.  All  new   school  sites   and  all  additions  to  old  ones  and  all  plans  of 
inew   schools  or    of    additions    to  old   ones,    and    all  other    proposed    school 
[accommodations,  shall  be  first  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Public  or  Separ- 
ate Schools  (as  the  case  may  be),  who  shall  be  guided  by  the  instructions 

(contained  herein. 

ScJiool  Flags. 

At  the  recent  Session  of  the  Legislature,  the  sum  of  85,000.00  was 
voted  as  a  first  grant  towards  providing  with  the  Union  -lack  every  rural 
school  house  in  Ontario.  The  flags  are  now  being  prepared,  and,  as  soon 
|as  practicable  one  will  be  supplied  to  each  rural  school  board  on  application 
|to  the  Education  Department.  If,  however,  a  board  has  already  purchased 
a  flag,  the  cost  thereof,  when  not  greater  than  that  of  the  flag  now  offered, 
will  be  paid  by  the  Education  Department  on  presentation  by  the  hoard  of 
tin-  receipted  bill.  The  board,  itself,  however,  is  expected  to  supply  the 
pag-pole  either  in  the  school  yard  or  over  the  school   house. 

Except  when  flown  on  public  holidays,  or  on  other  occasions  by  di- 
rection of  the  school  board,  the  flag  shall  be  displayed  on  the  wall  of  tho 
scliool-room,  or  when  there  are  more  than  one  school-room,  on  the  wall  of 
that  one  in  which  all  the  pupils  assemble;  and,  as  occasion  may  offer,  its 
Ihistory  and  significance  shall  be  suitably  explained  to  the  pupils  by  the 
teacher. 

Elementary  Agriculture   and  Horticulture* 

1.  Any  rural  school  board,  or  any  school  board  in  a  village,  that  pro- 
vides and  maintains  a  School  Garden  with  the  accommodations  and  equip- 
ment prescribed  below  shall  be  entitled  to  an  initial  grant  not  exceeding 
me  hundred  dollars,  and  a  subsequent  annual  grant  of  twenty  dollars  out 
j|of  any  grant  made  for  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  by  the 
Legislature,  to  be  expended  in  caring  for  such  School  Gardens  and  for  keep- 
ing the  school  grounds  in  proper  condition. 


"In  1906,  $2,000  was  voted  for  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  but  only 
B124.50  of  this  sum  was  spent.  This  year  also  the  same  sum  has  been  voted.  An  ex- 
planatory circular  on  this  subject  will  be  issued  in  Septembei.  Teachers  intending  to 
qualify  as  teachers  of  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  under  Hie  above  regula- 
tions should  address  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  (Juelph,  for  particulars.  Teachers 
Who  have  already  taken  Nature  Study  courses  at  Guelph  will  have  their  work  accepted 
in  part  for  the  certificate. 
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2. — (1)  The  area  of  the  School  Garden  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  numbe; 
of  plots  required,  and  shall  be  at  least  one  quarter  of  an  acre  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  as  to  area  of  the  regular  school  grounds  in  each  case 
prescribed  by  the  Education  Department.  The  School  Garden  shall  be 
adjacent  or  convenient  to  the  regular  school  grounds. 

(2)  The  school  board  shall  provide  the  necessary  tools,  implements, 
seeds,  and  other  requisites,  and  also  a  garden  shed,  or  a  suitable  apartment, 
for  the  storage  thereof  and  for  use  as  a  working  laboratory. 

3.  One  legally  qualified  teacher  in  each  school,  who  holds  a  certificate 
from  the  Macdonald  School  at  Guelph,  or  any  other  institution  appr  ved  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  that  he  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in 
Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  who  shall  thereafter  give 
instruction,  approved  by  the  Inspector,  in  said  subjects  at  any  Rural  or 
Village  Public  School  having  a  School  Garden  attached,  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  from  time  to  time,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  year  from 
any  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  these  subjects. 

4. — (1)  Should  the  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  in  full  the  grants  on  the  foregoing  bases,  the  Education  Department 
will  make  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  sum  voted. 

(2)  The  grants  will  be  payable  on  the  certificate  of  the  Inspector  that 
the  school  board 'and  the  teacher  have  complied  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed above. 

(Regulations  123  to  131,  of  1904,  are  hereby  rescinded.) 

September.  1907. 


Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  School  Gardens  ix 
ylllage  and  rural  schools. explanatory  and  descriptive  circu- 
LAR. 

(Circular  No.  13.) 

(From  the  amended  Regulations  of  1907.) 

1.  Any  Rural  School  Board,  or  any  School  Board  in  a  village,  that 
provides  and  maintains  a  School  Garden  with  the  accommodations  and 
equipment  prescribed  below  shall  be  entitled  to  an  initial  grant  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  subsequent  annual  grant  of  twenty  dollars 
out  of  any  grant  made  for  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  by 
the  Legislature,  to  be  expended  in  caring  for  such  School  Gardens  and  for 
keeping  the  school  grounds  in  proper  condition. 

2. — (1)  The  area  of  the  School  Garden  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  num- 
ber of  plots  required,  and  shall  be  at  least  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  as  to  area  of  the  regular  school  grounds  in  each  case 
prescribed  by  the  Education  Department.  The  School  Garden  shall  be  ad- 
jacent or  convenient  to  the  regular  school  grounds. 

(2)  The  School  Board  shall  provide  the  necessary  tools,  implement?, 
seeds,  and  other  requisites,  and  also  a  garden  shed,  or  a  suitable  apart- 
ment, for  the  storage  thereof  and  for  use  as  a  working  laboratory. 
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3.  One  legally  qualified  teacher  in  each  school  who  holds  a  certificate 
from  the  Macdonald  School  at  Guelph  or  any  other  institution  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  that  he  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in 
Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  who  shall  thereafter  give 
instruction,  approved  by  the  Inspector,  in  said  subject  at  any  Rural  or 
Village  Public  School  having  a  School  Garden  attached,  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  from  time  to  time,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  year  from 
any  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  these  subjects. 

4. — (1)  Should  the  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  in  full  the  grants  on  the  foregoing  bases,  the  Education  Department 
will  make  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  sum  voted. 

Teachers  intending  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  Elementary  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  under  the  above  regulations  should  address  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  for  particulars.  Teachers  who  have  already 
taken  Nature  Study  courses  at  Guelph  will  have  their  work  accepted  in  part. 

School  Boards  desiring  to  start  a  forestry  plot  in  their  School  Gardens 
may  obtain  a  free  supply  of  seedling  trees  on  application  to  the  Forestry 
Department,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  These  seedlings  include 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Scutch  Pine,  White  Cedar,  White  Ash, 
Black  Locust,  Manitoba  Maple,  Catalpa  and  Tulip  Tree,  or  White  Wood. 
In  addition  to  these  the  seeds  of  the  more  important  trees  of  the  locality 
should  also  be  planted,  including,  if  practicable,  Oak,  Pine,  Maple,  Birch. 
Hickory,   Butternut,   Walnut,   Chestnut,    Basswood,   etc. 

School  Gardens. 

I.  General  .1  ims. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  rural  life ; 

To  provide  healthful  exercise  for  body  and  mind,  and  to  afford  to  the 
pupil  an  opportunity  to  direct  his  activities  along  useful   lines; 

To  develop  at  an  early  age  habits  of  industry,  respect  for  labour,  and  a 
love  for  productive  and  constructive  work; 

To  impart  useful  information   in  agricultural  subjects; 

To  gixe  facility  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  in  the  practice  of  garden 
craft; 

To  promote  the  desire  to  improve  home  surroundings  and  to  train  boys 
and  girls  to  do  such  work  with  efficiency; 

To    promote    the   qualities    that     make    for    good    citizenship,    such    as    the 

responsibility  of  ownership,  respect  lor  public  property,  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others  and  the  principle  of  co-operation  in  seeking  the  com- 
mon good; 

To  encourage  careful  observation  of  nature;  thus  enabling  the  pupil 
to  understand  Lis  environment  and  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  beautiful 
in   nature; 

To   promote  a    spirit   of   independent    investigation   in    other   branches 

of  study; 

To  bring  the  life  and  interests  of  the  school  more  closely  into  touch 
with  the  home  life  of  the  pupils. 

II.  Organization. 

Location  of  the  Garden.  So  as  to  he  easily  accessible,  the  garden 
should  be  convenient  to  the  school  room.  If  possible,  it  should  be  situated 
in   a   part    of  the  -rounds   that    ran    he  seen   from   the    windows  of  the  Princi- 

12    E. 
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pal:s  class-room.  The  safety  of  the  garden  as  wel\  as  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Accordingly,  the  garden  should  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  usual  outdoor  games.  Accordingly,  also,  either  a 
strong  hedge  or  a  woven-wire  fence  should  divide  the  garden  from  the  play 
ground.  If  the  garden  has  a  southern  exposure  so  much  the  better;  if  not, 
protection  from  storms  and  cold  north  winds  may  be  secured  by  planting 
along  the  north  and  the  west  sides  a  wind-break  of  evergreens.  Such  plant 
ing  should  not  be  allowed  to  shut  out  a  fine  view  from  the  pchool  building; 
but  in  some  cases,  it  might  be  used  to  advantage  to  shut  out  unsightly  or 
objectionable  features  outside  the  grounds.  When  practicable,  the  garden 
should  be  placed  where  it  can  be  seen  from  the  street  or  highway.  It  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  natural  features  of  the  grounds;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  should  occupy  that  place  in  the  grounds  where  it  will  "look  best." 

Size  of  the  Garden. — No  school  is  too  small  to  have  a  garden  of  some 
kind.  The  area  of  the  garden  does  not  determine  its  success.  The  best 
garden  is  the  one  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  most  deeply  interested 
in  making. 

The  area  of  the  garden  will  depend  largely  upon  the  area  of  the  avail- 
able grounds  and  upon  the  number  of  pupils  taking  part  in  the  work.  In  a 
large  graded  school  where  the  size  of  the  garden  is  limited  it  may  be  ar- 
ranged that  gardening  be  taken  up  in  certain  grades  only.  The  area  will 
also  be  determined  in  part  by  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on.  Individual 
plots  of  flowers  or  vegetables  require  least  space  and  are  the  all  important 
feature.  Larger  class  plots  may  be  added  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  or 
grains  that  cannot  conveniently  be  cultivated  in  small  plots;  and,  if  the 
garden  is  large  enough,  experimental  plots  in  connection  with  farm  crops, 
as  well  as  forestry  and  fruit  plantations,  may  be  included. 

A  school  ground  one  and  one-half  acres  in  extent  might  be  divided  up 
as  follows:  Boys'  playground,  h  ac. ;  girls'  playground,  §  ac. ;  front  lawn, 
approaches,  etc.,  £  ac. ;  pupils'  plots  in  vegetables  and  flowers,  \  ac. ;  field 
experiments,  fruit  and  forestry  plantations,  J  ac. 

Size  of  Plots  and  Paths. — The  size  of  school  garden  plots  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  work  carried  on  and  the  age  or  ability 
of  the  pupils.  For  pupils  in  primary  classes  plots  3  ft.  x  5  ft.  are  very 
satisfactory;  for  intermediate  classes  3  ft.  x  10  ft.;  and  for  seniors  3  ft.  x 
20  ft.  (or  6  ft.  x  10  ft.).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  plots  have  one 
dimension  in  common,  viz.,  3  ft.  wide — this  provision  becomes  more  impor- 
tant as  the  plots  are  increased  in  number.  If  they  are  of  the  above  size, 
each  pupil  should  manage  two,  one  for  flowers  and  the  other  for  vegetables; 
and  the  flower  section  of  the  garden  may  be  separate  from  the  vegetable 
section.  For  pupils  in  the  primary  class  one  plot  may  be  considered 
sufficient,  and  in  this  case,  both  flowers  and  vegetables  might  be  grown  side 
by  side.  Class  plots  should  not  be  smaller  than  20  ft.  x  20  ft.,  and  plots 
for  field  experiments  with  potatoes,  roots,  grains,  fodder  crops,  etc.,  might 
be  1  rod  square  or  1  rod  x  2  rods,  or  10  ft.  5  in.  x  20  ft.  10  in.  (1-200  of  an 
acre).  A  walk  at  least  4  ft.  wide  should  run  all  around  the  garden.  Paths 
3ft.  wide  should  run  between  class  or  experimental  plots  and  between  row:- 
of  individual  plots.  Narrow  paths  (lh  ft.  wide)  should  separate  individual 
plots  in  the  same  row.  When  once  the  paths  and  plots  have  been  made  and 
the  corner  stakes  driven,  they  should  not  again  be  disarranged.  The  plot? 
should  be  spaded  in  the  fall,  no  horses  being  needed  in  cultivating  the  gar- 
den after  the  first  year. 

Garden  Plans. — When  the  extent  of  the  space  available  for  the  garden 
has  been  ascertained  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  garden  on  papei 
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which  will  show  the  exact  size  and  location  of  the  plots  required.  Such 
plans  should  be  made  with  deliberation  early  in  the  spring  before  planting 
operations  begin,  and  the  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  co-operate  in  the  work. 
In  addition  to  this  general  garden  plan  each  pupil  should  make  a  plan  of 
his  or  her  own  plot  or  plots,  showing  where  the  different  varieties  of  plants 
chosen  are  to  be  grown.  This  exercise  may  form  a  suitable  introduction  to 
map  drawing.  Each  pupil  should  have  a  garden  note-book  in  which  to 
record  work  done  and  observations  made  day  by  day.  Such  garden  diary 
should  contain  a  plan  of  the  pupils  plots  drawn  to  a  scale  and  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  in  each  plot. 

Laying  Out  the  Garden. — The  chief  requisites  for  laying  out  the  gar- 
den are  a  tape-line,  a  long  garden  line,  a  supply  of  small  stakes  1  inch 
square  and  1  ft.  long,  and  a  hatchet  or  mallet  to  drive  them  down.  The 
stakes  for  the  large  plots  might  be  larger  than  these,  and  might  be  made 
liv  the  hoys  at  home  or  in  the  school  work-room,  if  the  school  is  forUmate 
enough  to  have  such  a  room.  The  outside  corners  or  main  boundaries  of 
the  garden  should  first  be  located  and  marked  with  strong  stakes.  The 
outside  walks  should  then  be  staked  off,  space  for  a  border  of  flowering 
perennials  measured  off,  and  then  the  individual  plots,  class  and  experi- 
mental plots,  etc.,  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  stakes  being  driven  at  the 
points  which  are  to  be  the  corners  of  the  plots. 

I 're  paring  the  Plots. — The  planning  and  staking  out  of  the  garden 
will,  of  course,  be  done  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  The  making  of  the 
paths  and  the  preparation  of  plots  in  a  large  garden,  however,  will  usually 
necessitate  the  services  of  a  competent  man.  Most  of  the  boys  and  many 
of  the  larger  girls  will  prepare  their  own  plots  with  ease  and  despatch  when 
they  have  once  been  shown  how  to  do  the  work.  The  smallei  boys  and  girls 
will  need  some  assistance.  In  an  ordinary  garden  the  older  boys  may  help 
the  girls,  and  the  smaller  boys  and  hired  help  will  not  be  needed.  The 
plots  should  be  made  the  exact  size  indicated  by  the  four  corner  stakes. 
Level  cultivation  should  be  followed  if  the  soil  is  very  sandy.  Otherwise  it 
is  desirable  to  raise  the  plots  by  removing  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  from  the 
paths  and  placing  it  evenly  upon  the  plots,  which  should  be  made  of  uni- 
form height,  raked  level  and  all  edges  carefully  trimpied  with  the  rake  and 
garden  lines.  If  some  well  rotted  manure  is  spaded  into  the  plot  before 
raking  down,  so  much  the  better.  Refuse  in  the  form  of  hard  lumps 
<>i  earth,  etc.,  should  be  raked  out  of  the  paths  and  removed  in  a  wheel- 
harrow  or  used  to  fill  up  holes  in  the  garden.  In  this  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
work  the  teacher  should  insist  on  care  and  accuracy.  Nothing  but  the  best 
efforts  of  the  pupils  should  be  accepted  in  the  making,  planting,  and  care 
of  garden  plots. 

III.  Details  of  Work. 

Notes  on  Planting. — Teachers  with  limited  experience  in  gardening  will 
Him  I  some  difficulty  at  first  in  making  a  selection  from  seed  catalogues  for 
the  school  garden.  To  allow  the  pupils  as  much  freedom  as  possible  in 
choosing  their  own  plants  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  them  from  pos- 
sible failure  and  consequent  disappointment  may  become  one  of  the  most 
difficult  school  garden  problems.  A  few  general  rules  and  suggestions  will 
prove  helpful.*  Beginners  should  choose  the  more  familar  plants,  especially 

*A  circular   containing  lists  of   tools  and   seeds   for  school  gardens   may    be   had   on 
application  to  the  Education  Department. 
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those  that  do  not  require  more  than  ordinary  treatment.  Young  pupil 
should  plant  seeds  that  are  easily  handled,  quick  to  germinate  and  sure  t 
grow  under  ordinary  conditions.  These  seeds  the  teacher  should  selecl 
Pupils  should  not  attempt  to  grow  too  many  varieties  in  one  season.  Pri 
mary  classes  might  try  two  varieties  of  flowers  and  two  of  vegetables,  intei 
mediate  classes  three  or  four  varieties  of  each,  and  seniors  up  to  six  of  each 
A  pupil  might  be  allowed  to  cultivate  only  one  variety  if  he  so  wished,  hv 
the  tendency  is  to  err  in  the  other  direction.  After  the  first  year  the  pupil 
should  be  encouraged  to  try  at  least  one  new  variety  of  flower  or  vegetabl 
each  year  and  thereby  gain  a  wide  and  practical  knowledge  of  varieties 
They  might,  however,  be  allowed  to  cultivate  the  same  varieties  year  afte 
year  if  they  so  desired.  The  older  pupils  should  choose  part  of  their  vari 
eties  from  the  list  of  plants  that  require  to  be  started  early  in  hot-beds  o 
window-boxes,  so  that  they  may  become  familar  with  the  work  of  trant 
planting. 

Plants  that  grow  very  tall  (corn,  sunflowers,  etc.)  should  not  be  put  i 
small  individual  plots,  as  they  tend  to  interfere  with  the  light  supply  to  Ion 
growing  plants  near  them.  Vines  also  (squash,  cucumbers,  etc.)  should  h 
grown  only  in  large  plots,  as  they  obstruct  the  paths  and  interfere  wit 
plants  in  neighboring  plots.  Different  varieties  of  corn  should  not  I 
planted  side  by  side,  as  the  wind  will  carry  the  pollen  of  one  variety  to  th 
pistils  of  the  other  if  planted  near  together,  and  mixed  varieties  will  resub 
When  planting  in  rows,  the  rows  should  run  north  and  south,  as  the  planl 
will  get  most  sunlight  evenly  distributed  when  so  planted.  If  the  rows  ai 
short  and  must  run  east  and  west,  the  tall-growing  plants  should  be  plante 
at  the  north  side  of  the  plot. 

Colour  schemes  in  planting  should  be  encouraged  amongst  older  an 
more  experienced  pupils.  Flower  designs  also  afford  scope  for  the  imagin; 
tion  and  tend  to  encourage  originality.  Only  low-growing  plants  of  fairl 
compact  habit  should  be  chosen  for  flower  designs  or  border  work.  Ma* 
effects  which  result  from  growing  only  one  variety  of  flower  in  a  plot,  add  t 
the  attractiveness  of  the  garden.  Some  flowers,  like  the  poppy,  verbena 
portulacca,  or  petunia,  make  a  fine  display  when  so  grown.  Every  schoc 
garden  should  have  a  visitors'  plot  of  fine  flowers  from  which  intereste 
visitors  would  feel  at  liberty  to  "take  one."  The  picking  of  flowers  ( 
vegetables  from  plots  by  persons  other  than  the  owners  of  those  plots  shoul 
be  strictly  prohibited. 

Flowering  perennials  should  be  planted  in  borders  along  the  front  an 
sides  of  the  garden,  along  walks,  fences,  etc.,  and  late-flowering  annua 
may  be  transplanted  into  the  perrennial  borders  to  provide  bloom  late  i 
the  season.  Perennials,  started  from  seed  in  August  protected  throughoi 
the  winter  by  a  light  covering  of  leaves  or  straw,  and  transplanted  to  pe:j 
nianent  positions  in  spring,  will  bloom  that  same  year.  Ornamental  shrul 
should  be  planted  along  the  sides  and  in  the  corners  of  the  grounds — nevtl 
in  the  garden  nor  out  in  the  open  grounds  where  they  would  interfere  wit| 
the  playing  of  outdoor  games.  The  same  may  be  said  of  shade  trees.  Eac| 
pupil  should  know  what  he  is  to  plant  before  planting  day  comes,  and  shoul 
submit  a  plan  for  his  plot  for  the  teacher's  approval  or  for  rearrangemen  I 
To  avoid  confusion  in  the  garden,  not  more  than  a  dozen  pupils  should  \ 
engaged  in  planting  at  one  time.  If  the  flower  or  vegetable  seeds  are  to  M 
put  in  in  rows,  the  rows  should  be  kept  in  perfect  line  across  the  garden  and 
possible  be  a  uniform  distance  apart.  A  garden  line  and  a  rule  are  neede:' 
for  this  purpose.  A  twelve-inch  board  about  6  ft.  long  will  be  found  vei. 
useful  in  planting.     It  can  be  used  as  a  straight-edge  in  making  the  dril 
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!or  the  seed,  is  convenient  to  stand  on  when  sowing  the  seed,  and,  lastly, 
or  firming  the  soil  over  the  seeds  when  planted.  It  is  very  convenient  to 
lave  the  rake-handles  marked  off  in  feet  and  inches. 

When  the  plots  are  ready  and  the  drills  made  for  the  seed  the  teacher 
hould  place  in  the  left  hand  of  each  pupil  just  enough  seed  to  plant  the 
ow,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  word  of  instruct*  on  as  to  how  thick  the  seeds 
;houId  be  planted  and  how  much  earth  should  be  put  over  them.  Care 
hould  be  exercised  to  prevent  needless  waste  of  seed.  The  seed  should  be 
aken  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  and  spread  thinly 
,nd  evenly  along.  The  finer  and  weaker  the  seeds  the  less  covering  they 
hould  have.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry  it  should  be  thoroughly  watered  the 
lay  before  the  planting  is  to  be  done.  This  is  a  much  better  practice  than 
o  sow  seeds,  and  especially  fine  seeds,  in  a  dry  seed  bed  and  then  to  water 
-it li  the  sprinkling  can.  The  latter  practice  invariably  causes  a  hard  crust 
ii  form  over  the  top,  through  which  the  young  plants  come  up  with  diffi- 
ulty,  if  at  all;  free  access  of  air  is  prevented  and  the  moisture  necessary  for 
rowth  is  allowed  to  escape. 

From  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  seeds  have  been  planted  and  when 
[anger  of  frost  is  past,  the  transplanting  from  hot-beds  or  cold-frames  may 
c  done.  If  possible  it  should  be  done  on  a  moist  or  cloudy  day,  otherwise 
t  will  be  necessary  to  shade  the  plants  with  papers  or  shingles  for  ;i  few 
ays  and  to  water  them  frequently.     Water  from  a  well  should  be  allowed 

land  in  a  tank  or  barrel  for  a  few  hours  before  being  used  on  gar- 
en  plants.  The  holes  for  the  plants  may  be  made  with  a  transplanting 
rowel,  or,  if  the  plants  are  very  small,  with  a  sharpened  stick.  Before  the 
lants  are  lifted  they  should  be  thoroughly  watered  to  prevent  the  breaking 
f  the  delicate  rootlets.  They  should  be  placed  in  the  holes,  using  water  if 
ie  soil  is  very  dry,  and  the  earth  then  firmly  pressed  around  their  roots. 
Then  set,  they  should  be  slightly  deeper  in  the  soil  than  before  trans- 
lating. 

Care  of  the  Garden  after  Planting. — When  once  the  planting  is  done, 
>v<>  half-hours'  work  per  week  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  garden  in  good  condi- 
on.  The  prevention  rather  than  the  eradication  of  weeds  should  be  aimed 
t.  If  cultivation  is  carried  on  regularly  and  systematically  from  the  first, 
ie  weeds  will  all  be  destroyed  in  the  germinating  stage  and  will  give  no 
irther  trouble.  Mere  weed  killing  is  not  the  greatest  value  to  be  gained 
v  cultivation,  however;  for  if  the  soil  is  thoroughly  stirred  around  the 
xits  of  the  plants  a  couple  of  times  every  week,  tbe  necessary  supply  of  air 
i  the  soil  for  rapid  growth  will  be  ensured.  In  many  cases  the  top  soil 
inns  into  a  hard  crust,  especially  alter'  a  heavy  rain  tall,  and  in  this  hard 
n'l  arc  many  little  channels  through  which  moisture  escapes  into  the  air  by 
■  aporation.  This  soil  should  be  finely  pulverized  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
iree  inches,  thus  forming  an  earth  mulch  which  prevents  the  rapid  escape 
E  moisture  from  the  soil.  If  mulching  and  cultivation  are  thus  carefully 
tended  to,  the  difficult  problems  connected  with  the  weeding  and  watering 
a  garden  are  incident!  v  solved.  The  garden  rake  should  supersede  tbe 
innkling  can  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
ater  plants  after  transplanting,  and  there  are  certain  soils  that  need  water- 
s' occasionally  during  a  dry  season,  but  such  cases  are  not  common.  If 
tificial  watering  is  needed  it  should  be  done  in  the  evening  and  a  plenti- 
d  supply  should  be  given.  Merely  wetting  the  surface  soil  encourages 
'allow  rooting  and  is  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  the  plants  much  crowded  in  the  rows 
'  the  rows  very  close  together.      The  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  the 
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plants  so  far  apart  that  they  would  completely  cover  the  ground  without 
crowding  when  full  grown.  When  the  plants  have  reached  this  stage  of 
development,  if  cultivation  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  done  there 
will  be  no  further  danger  from  weeds,  as  weeds  will  not  grow  in  such  deep 
shade. 

The  detection  and  the  treatment  of  garden  pests  is  a  mattter  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  all  gardeners,  but  it  is  especially  important  in  con- 
nection with  school  gardening.  Nature  study  with  insects  can  be  carried 
on  to  greatest  advantage  in  a  school  garden.  An  insect  at  work  in  its  own 
natural  environment  is  immensely  more  interesting  to  the  child  and  is  of  fai 
greater  importance  from  the  Nature  study  point  of  view  than  an  insect 
impaled  upon  a  pin  in  a  glass-covered  box.  The  life  history  of  some  of  the 
common  garden  insects  can  be  studied,  their  feeding  habits  noted,  and  suit- 
able insecticides  used  on  the  injurious  ones.  Fungus  diseases  of  plants 
such  as  the  potato  blight  and  the  tomato  rot  should  also  be  studied  and  th« 
pupils  made  familiar  with  the  nature  and  use  of  such  fungicides  as  Bordeaus 
mixture. 

The  blooming  period  of  flowers  can  be  prolonged  by  keeping  the  flower: 
closely  picked.  Seed  should  never  be  allowed  to  ripen  unless  wanted  fo? 
subsequent  planting,  in  which  case  only  that  from  the  finest  blooms  shouh 
be  preserved.  Such  selection  of  seed  can  best  be  done  by  tying  strings  o:| 
labels  around  the  flower  stems  before  the  bloom  is  gone. 

Constant  care  should  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  garden  tools  in  thei 
allotted  places.  They  should  never  be  left  out  in  the  garden.  All  gardei 
refuse,  such  as  weeds,  dead  plants,  etc.,  should  be  kept  out  of  the  path 
and  placed  in  a  refuse  or  compost  heap  in  the  least  conspicuous  place  ii 
the  garden.  When  decomposed  it  produces  a  valuable  humus  for  pottin; 
plants  or  for  use  in  flower  borders.  Early  in  October  the  plots  should  al 
be  cleaned  off,  spaded,  and  left  in  readiness  for  planting  operations  th 
following  spring. 

The  produce  from  the  individual  plots  should  become  the  propert 
of  the  respective  owners  and  should  be  removed  by  them.  The  produce  froi 
each  class  plot  should  be  divided  amongst  the  members  of  the  class  interesi 
ed,  and  that  from  general  experimental  plots  might  be  sold  by  the  pupils,  th 
salesman  in  each  case  to  get  a  commission  of  say  10  per  cent,  on  his  sale! 
and  the  balance  to  be  placed  in  a  general  garden  fund  and  used  to  defra 
expenses  or  to  purchase  tools,  pictures,  apparatus,  etc. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  give  liberally  of  their  flowers  i 
churches  and  charitable  institutions,  and  every  sick-room  in  the  communit 
should  be  brightened  continually  by  flower  bouquets  from  the  school  gardei 
The  surplus  of  plants  or  the  seeds  of  good  varieties  should  be  distribute 
amongst  the  people  of  the  section. 

Care  During  Summer  Holidays. — Much  depends  upon  how  the  woi 
has  been  done  before  the  holidays  begin.  .  If  all  of  the  above  suggestioi 
regarding  cultivation  and  care  are  faithfully  carried  out,  when  the  summi 
holidays  arrive  the  weeds  will  have  been  pretty  well  conquered  for  tr 
season  and  the  garden  plants  well  advanced.  If,  however,  the  best  resul 
are  to  be  obtained  some  attention  is  necessary  during  the  summer  hoi 
days  and  the  pupils  should  be  given  to  understand  at  the  beginning  of  t. 
season  that  they  alone  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  plots  which  ha 
been  assigned  them.  It  should  be  understood  also  that  they  will  visit  th 
plots  once  every  week  during  the  holidays,  or,  if  absent,  they  will  ma] 
arrangements  with  other  pupils  to  do  so.  If  the  work  has  been  conduct 
in   such  a   way  that   the   interest   has  been   keen   throughout   the   term,   tl 
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pupils  will  cheerfully  give  their  plots  this  necessary  care.  If  the  teacher 
is  a  resident  in  the  section,  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  pupils  at  the  garden 
occasionally  after  school  closes  in  June.  In  the  case  of  large  gardens  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  arrange  with  one  or  two  of  the  older  boys  or  with  some 
suitable  man  to  do  extra  work  in  the  garden,  the  cost  to  be  paid  by  the 
School  Board  from  such  funds  as  may  be  available  for  garden  purposes. 
General  care  of  the  garden  rather  than  care  of  individual  plots  should  be 
provided  for  in  this  way. 

Co-relation. — The  extent  to  which  school  garden  work  may  be  co-related 
with  the  ordinary  school  studies  depends  largely  on  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  teacher.  He  should  take  advantage  of  the  garden  and  of  the  garden 
exercises  in  adding  freshness  and  in  giving  a  practical  bearing  to  subjects 
which  are  intrinsically  uninteresting  to  children.  Garden  work  and  garden 
observations  afford  interesting  subject  matter  for  exercises  in  drawing  and 
composition — interesting  because  so  closely  associated  with  the  pupils'  own 
experiences  and  life  interests.  Many  of  our  foremost  authors  and  nature 
poets  have  idealized  the  plants  of  the  garden  as  well  as  those  of  the  wildwood, 
so  that  children's  gardening  experiences  and  their  own  first  hand  knowledge 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  may  serve  to  bring  them  into  a  fuller  enjoyment 
of  the  literature  of  nature.  Many  practical  problems  in  arithmetic  are 
suggested,  and  even  demanded,  in  connection  with  school  gardening.  The 
keeping  of  garden  accounts,  for  example,  may  be  made  a  valuable  training 
in  bookkeeping  and  in  commercial  arithmetic.  Weights,  measures,  values 
and  mensuration  are  all  more  or  less  involved  in  school  gardening.  For 
more  advanced  classes  the  study  of  botany  with  garden  plants  and  of  zoo- 
logy with  garden  insects,  etc.,  can  be  carried  on  to  very  great  advantage. 

September,  1907. 
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Plan  of  School  Garden   and  Grounds,    Carp,  Ont. 
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Examinations,  1908.     Prescribed  Texts. 

(Circular  Xo.  58). 

En  t  ra  n  ce  Ex  a  m  i  n  a  tion. 
Selections  for  Memorization. 

Lead,  Kindly  Li.adit ;  A  Psalm  of  Life;  Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton;  The 
Heritage;  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard;  The  Barefoot  Boy:  Ye 
Mariners  of  England. 

The  selections  for  memorization  are  common  to  both  the  Ontario  and 
Catholic  Readers. 

District  Certificate. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet,  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Oenone,  The  Epic  and  Morte 
d'Arthur,  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  The  Voyage,  "Break,  break,  break,"  In  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Cauteretz;  Browning,  My,  Last  Duchess,  "How  they  brought  the 
good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  Love  among  the  Ruins,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Up  at  a  Villa,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  The  Guardian  Angel,  Pros- 
pice,  An  Epistle  of  Karshish,  Cavalier  Tunes. 

Junior  Teachers,. 

English  :  Tennyson,  The  Poet,  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Oenone,  The  Epic 
and  Morte  d'Arthur,  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  The  Voyage,  "Break,  break,  break," 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Cauteretz;  Browning,  My  Last  Duchess,  "How  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  Love  among  the  Ruins,  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Up  at  a  Villa,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  The  Guardian 
Angel,  Prospice,  An  Epistle  of  Karshish,  Cavalier  Tunes;  Shakespeare^ 
Macbeth. 

Latin:  Translation  at  Bight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty  from 
Caesar,  upon  which  special  stress  will  be  laid. 

Translation  from  a  prescribed  portion  of  Virgil's  .Eneid,  with  questions 
thereon. 

Questions  on  Latin  accidence. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  English  sentences  to  illustrate  the  common 
rules  of  Latin  syntax,  upon  which  special  stress  will  be  laid.  The  vocabu- 
lary will  be  taken  from  the  prescribed  portion  of  Caesar. 

Examination  upon  a  short  prescribed  portion  of  Caesar,  to  test  the  can- 
didate's knowledge  of  Latin  syntax  and  his   power  of   idiomatic  translation. 

The  following  are  the  texts  prescribed:  — 
.Csesar,  Bellum  Gallicum,  Book  TV.,  Chaps.  20-3S,  and  Book  V.,  Chaps. 
1-23:  Virgil,  JEneid,  Book  IT.,  w.  1-505. 

Two  papers  will  be  set:  (1)  Translation  at  sight,  Virgil,  and  accidence. 
(2)  Translation  into  Latin,  syntax  and  idiomatic  translation  from  prescribed 
Csesar,   etc. 

Senior  Teachers. 

English:  Tennyson,  The  Toet .  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Oenone,  The  Epic 
and  Morte  d'Arthur,  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  The  Voyage,  "Break,  break,  break," 
Tn  the  Valley  of  the  Cauteretz;  Browning,  My  Last  Duchess,  "How  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  Love  among  the  Ruins,  Eome 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Up  at  a  Villa.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  The  Guardian 
Angel,  Prospice,  An  Epistle  of  Karshish,  Cavalier  Tunes;  Shakespeare, 
Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It. 
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Latin:  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  Book  II.;  Horace,  Odes,  Books  III.,  IV.,  Cic- 
ero, In  Catilinam  I.,  III.,  IV. 

Greek :  Herodotus,  Tales,  ed.  Farnell  I. -XL  incl. ;  Homer,  Odyssey, 
XXIII. ;  Lucian,  Timon ;  Lysias,  Pro  Mantitheo  and  de  Invalido. 

French :  Lamennais,  Paroles  d'un  croyant,  Chaps.  VII.  and  XVII. ; 
Perrault,  le  Maitre  Chat  ou  le  Chat  botte ;  Dumas,  Un  nez  gele,  and  la  Pipe 
de  Jean  Bart ;  Alphonse  Daudet,  la  Darniere  Classe,  and  la  Chevre  de  M. 
Seguin ;  Legouve,  la  Patte  de  dindon;  Pouvillion,  Hortibus;  Loti,  Chagrin 
d'un  vieux  forcat;  Molere,  l'Avare,  Acte  III.,  sc.  5  (Est-ce  a  votre  cocher 
sous  la  mienne) ;  Victor  Hugo,  Waterloo,  Chap.  IX.;  Rouget  de 
l'lsle,  la  Marseillaise;  Arnault,  la  Feuille ;  Chateaubriand,  l'Exile;  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  la  Chimere;  Victor  Hugo,  Extase ;  Lamartine,  l'Automme; 
De  Musset,  Tn'stesse;  Sully  Prudhomme,  le  Vase  brise;  La  Fontaine,  le 
Chene  et  le  Roseau. 

Meilhac  et  Halevy,  I'Ete  de  la  Saint-Martin ;  Chateaubriand,  Memoires 
d'Outre-Tombe  (selections  pub.  by  Clarendon  Press). 

German :   The  texts  contained  in  the  High  School  German  Reader. 

Leander,  Traumereien,  pp.  45  to  90  (selected  by  Van  Daell). 

Baumbach,  Der  Schwiegershon ;  Biz,  Er  ist  nicht  eifersuchtig ;  Wich- 
ert,  Post  Festum. 

September,  1907. 


Senior  Teachers'  Examination. 

(Circular  No.  50). 

1.  Candidates  who  have  already  passed  in  one  part  of  the  Senior 
Teachers'  examination  under  the  regulations  in  force  in  1905  and  1906  [see 
Reg.  50  (4)]  may,  as  in  1907,  complete  at  the  examination  in  1908  (but  not 
thereafter)  the  list  of  subjects  as  prescribed  for  Parts  I.  and  II.  in  Regula- 
tion 47.  For  such  candidates  the  pass  standard  will  be  34  per  cent,  of  each 
paper  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  marks  for  the  papers  taken. 

2.  The  following  corrections  have  been  made  in  the  course  in  Upper 
School  Geometry  as  given  on  p.  90  of  the  Regulations. 


For 

cos  6 
read 

tan  6 


A  A'+B  B' 


VA2-\-B2    |    A'2+B'2 
A'  B-AB' 


AA'-yBB' 

Prefix  signs  as  below  : 

Aa+Bb+C 
Al-^Bm 

.Aa+Bb+C 


— V  A2-\-B> 
On  p.  91  for  "Length  of  tangent"  read  "Square  of  tangent." 
September,  1907. 
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Senior  Teachers'  Examination. 

(Circular  No.  50a). 

Special  Provisions  for  Public  School  Teachers. 

Regulation  47. — The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  those  prescribed  for  the  Up- 
per School  of  the  High  Schools,  and  the  examination  may  be  taken  at  one  time  or  in 
two  parts  at  different  times  as  follows:  — 

Part  T. — English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  English  Literature.  Mediaeval  History, 
Algebra,  Geometry,   Trigonometry,    and   Physics. 

Part    II. — History    (Modern    and    British),    Biology,    Latin,    with    Chemistry    and 
Mineralogy,  or  French  and  German,  or  Greek  and   German,   or  Greek  and  French. 
Regulation  47  (above)  is  amended  by  the  following  addition:  — 

Section  I. — The  Senior  Teachers'  examination  may  be  taken  in  four 
parts  at  different  times,  as  follows  : 

Part  I. — English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,   Algebra,  Geometry; 

Part  II. — English   Literature,    Mediaeval   History,   Trigonometry; 

Part  III. — Modern  and  British  History,  Latin,   Physics; 

Part  IV. — Biology  with  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  or  French  and 
German,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  Greek  and  French ; 

provided  always  -that  candidates  take  at  least  three  of  the  four  parts  while 
actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  that  they  pass  a  practical  examination  in 
addition  to  the  examination  in  the  papers  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Min- 
eralogy. 

Section  II. — (1)  Candidates  qualified  under  section  I  preceding,  who  have 
failed  in  one  subject  at  an  examination  in  one  of  the  parts,  but  who  have 
made  40%  of  the  marks  on  each  of  the  other  two  subjects  and  60%  of  the 
total  on  said  two  subjects,  may  carry  over  to  the  examination  in  a  part  sub- 
sequently taken,  the  examination  on  the  subject  in  which  they  have  failed. 

(2)  Candidates  qualified  under  section  I  preceding,  who  obtained  Junior 
Leaving  standard  not  later  than  1900,  may  substitute  for  the  course  pres- 
cribed in  Latin  for  the  Senior  Teachers'  examination,  the  following  courses 
in  English  Literature  and  the  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture :  — 

I.  English,  Literature. 

Familiarity  with  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  following  texts : 
Chauser  : — The  Prologue;  Spenser: — The  Faerie  Queene — Book  I.; 
Milton: — Paradise  Lost — Book  I.,  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  ;  Pope:  — 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  The  Prologue  to  the  Satires;  Goldsmith: — The 
Traveller,  The  Deserted  Tillage;  Wordsworth: — Ode  on  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality, The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,  Lucy  Gray,  Hart-leap  Well,  Lines 
Composed  a  few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey,  Yarrow  Unvisited,  Yarrow 
"Visited,  Yarrow  Revisited;  Tennyson: — In  Memoriam  (one  paper). 

II.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature — 

A  Brief  Historv  of  the  English  Language — By  O.  F.  Emerson  (The 
Macmillan   Co.). 

The  History  of  English  literature  as  developed  in  the  lives  of  the  fol- 
lowing in  The  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  :  Chauser,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Pope.  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  (one  paper). 

October,   1907. 
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Graduation  Diplomas,  Entrance  Examinations  into  the  Faculties  of 
Education  and  the  Noemal  and  Model  Schools,  Examining  Boaeds. 
Regulations  Appeoved,  Octobee,  1907. 

(Circular  No.  19). 

Public  School,  Continuation  Class,  and  High  School  Graduation  Diplomas. 

(Regulation  29  and  the  note  to  Regulation  43  (2)  are  hereby  rescinded 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor.) 

1. — (1)  (a)  Graduation  Diplomas,  signed  by  the  Public  School  Inspector 
and  the  Principal  of  the  school,  may  be  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  Public  School  Fifth  Class  course,  under  such  conditions  as  to 
class  records,  examining  boards,  and  expenses,  as  may  be  arranged  between 
the  Public  School  Inspector  and  any  Board  or  Boards  of  Public  School 
Trustees  or  the  County  Council  concerned.  The  Diplomas  shall  show  the 
subjects  of  the  course  taken. 

(b)  On  the  requisition  of  the  Public  School  Inspector,  the  papers  pre- 
pared for  the  Model  School  Entrance  Examination,  based  upon  the  Lower 
School  course  of  the  High  Schools,  will,  if  desired,  under  the  arrangement 
provided  for  in  (a)  above,  be  supplied  by  the  Education  Department,  free  of 
cost,  at  such  centres  and  under  such  Presiding  Officers  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Education.  All  the  other  expenses  of  the  examination 
than  those  of  said  examination  papers  shall  be  met  as  may  be  arranged  un- 
der (a)  above. 

(c)  The  subjects  for  Graduation  Diplomas  shall  be  at  least  the  following 
subjects  of  the  Fifth  Form  course  of  the  Public  Schools,  with  such  additional 
subjects  of  the  same  course  as  may  be  selected  under  (a)  above : 

Reading,  Literature,  Grammar,  Composition,  Spelling,  British  and 
Canadian  History,  Geography,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  and 
Elementary  Science  (Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physics). 

(d)  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  High  School  Entrance  may  accept  such 
Graduation  Diplomas  for  admission  to  a  High  School ;  but  such  Diplomas 
shall  not  qualify  for  admission  to  a  Model  School. 

(2)  Graduation  Diplomas,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the 
Principal  of  the  school,  may  be  awarded  by  High  School  or  Continuation 
Class  Boards  on  the  completion  of  the  High  School  courses,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  arranged  between  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Principal 
of  the  School. 

Examinations  for  Entrance  into   the  Professional   Schools. 

Explanatory  Memo. 

In  the  re-organized  scheme  of  professional  training  there  will  be  two 
main  classes  of  training  schools;  the  Normal  Schools  for  the  preparation  of 
Second  Class  Public  School  teachers,  and  the  Faculty  of  Education  for  the 
preparation  of  High  School  Assistants  and  First  Class  Public  School 
teachers. 
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In  addition  to  these,  a  few  Model  Schools  of  a  new  tpye,  conveniently 
situated  and  efficiently  organized,  will  be  established  for  the  preparation  of 
Third  Class  teachers  for  school  sections  of  the  Districts  and  Counties  whose 
financial  and  other  conditions  may  prevent  them  from  securing  a  higher 
grade  of  teacher.  The  new  Third  Class  certificates  will  correspond  to  the 
present  professional  District  certificates,  and  the  Model  School  Entrance 
Examination  to  the  Primary  of  1892-1898.  In  1908  this  Entrance  Exam- 
ination will  be  that  prescribed  in  Regulation  3  below;  and,  until  further 
announcement  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  this  examination  will  be  held 
only  in  such  Counties  and  Districts  and  the  professional  certificates  based 
thereon  shall  be  valid  only  for  such  schools,  as  each  County  Board  may  de- 
signate and  as  the  Minister  of  Education  may  approve.  [See  Reg.  48,  (1) 
and  (2),  of  1904.] 

The  three  classes  of  re-organized  training  schools  will  differ  in  some 
important  respects  from  those  they  will  displace.  In  particular,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  will  provide  a  complete  course  of  academic  (non-professional) 
as  well  as  professional  training.  As  far  as  is  practicable,  the  Faculties  of 
Education  and  the  Model  Schools  will  make  the  same  provision.  In  addi- 
tion, the  class  examinations  and  the  final  and  other  written  examinations 
will  test  both  the  scholarship  and  the  professional  competency  of  those  who 
intend  to  become  teachers. 

So  far  as  the  following  changes  affect  the  Hi^h  Schools  and  the  Con- 
tinuation Classes,  they  are  intended  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  Depart- 
mental Examinations  on  the  Lower  and  Middle  Schools  of  the  High  Schools 
and  Continuation  Classes,  and,  as  a  result  of  such  reduction,  to  jrive  the 
teacher  greater  freedom  in  his  work  and  to  enable  him  to  give  more  and 
better  attention  to  subjects  of  practical  and  vital  importance  which  have 
suffered  under  the  system  hitherto  in  operation. 

(Regulation  43-50  arc  hereby  rescinded  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor.) 

General. 

2. — (1)  "Written  examinations,  as  defined  below,  for  entrance  into  the 
Normal  Schools  and  the  Faculties  of  Education,  will  be  held  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  in  July  of  each  year,  subject  to  the  conditions  herein- 
after contained,  at  each  High  School  and  Collegiate  Institute,  and  at  such 
other  centres  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Written 
examinations  will  also  he  held  for  entrance  into  the  Model  Schools  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  at  such  centres  as  the  Minister  of  Education  may 
select. 

(2)  (a)  Candidates  intending  to  write  at  any  of  these  examinations  shall 
make  application  to  the  public  school  Inspector  before  the  24th  of  May  on 
an  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  him. 

(6)  This  official  form  of  application  shall  include  a  certificate  to  be 
signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  candidate  has  completed 
his  course  that  he  has  read  carefully  during  the  preceding  year  at  least  four 
enumerated  suitable  works  in  English  Literature  (both  Prose  and  Poetry) 
in  addition  to  those  prescribed  for  the  examination,  and  that  he  has  taken 
up  practically  the  course  in  Science.  Without  this  certificate  or  other  simi- 
lar evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Public  School  Inspector,  the  candidate  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  the  examination. 
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Model  School  Entrance  Examination. 

3. — (1)  The  subjects  of  examination  for  entrance  into  the  Model  Schools 
shall  be  those  of  the  Lower  School  of  the  High  Schools,  as  follows : 

Book-keeping  and  Business  Papers,  Art,  Elementary  Science,  English 
Literature,  Geography,  Spelling,  English  Composition,  Writing,  English 
Grammar,  History  (British  and  Canadian),  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration, 
Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

(2)  The  Writing  shall  be  judged  from  the  Composition  answer  papers. 

(3)  The  texts  for  the  examination  in  English  Literature  will  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Education  Department  from  year  to  year.  The  Geometry  for 
this  examination  shall  consist  of  the  practical  course  prescribed  for  the  Lower 
School  of  the  High  Schools,  and  of  the  propositions  in  Euclid  as  prescribed 
for  District  certificates  in  Appendix  C.  The  Elementary  Science  for  this 
examination  shall  consist  of  the  Botanv.  Zoology,  Physics  and  Chemistry 
prescribed  for  the  Lower  School  under  the  Regulations  of  1904. 

Requirements  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools — Examination  in  July. 

4c. — (1)  The  obligatory  subjects  of  examination  for  entrance  into  the 
Normal  Schools  shall  be  the  following  subjects  of  the  Middle  School  course 
of  the  High  Schools,  as  follows  : 

English  Composition,  English  Literature,  History  (Ancient,  British  and 
Canadian),  Algebra,  Geometry,   Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

(2)  The  courses  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  for  this  examination  shall 
include  those  now  prescribed  for  the  Lower  School,  as  well  as  those  prescribed 
for  the  Middle  School. 

(3)  Candidates  for  entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  who  take  also  the 
papers  in  the  Middle  School  course  in  Latin  (the  pass  matriculation  course) 
at  the  July  Departmental  examinations  of  the  same  year,  and  who  make  at 
least  34  per  cent,  on  each. "of  such  Latin  papers  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  marks  assigned  to  both  papers,  shall  have  the  marks  so  obtained 
counted  as  part  of  the  60  per  cent,  required  on  the  aggregate  of  the  obligatory 
subjects. 

Requirements  for  Entrance  into   the  Faculties  of  Education. — Examination 
in  July. 

5.  Except  as  provided  below,  the  subjects  of  the  Departmental  examina- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  Faculties  of  Education  shall  be  those  prescribed 
for  the  Upper  School  of  the  High  Schools,  and  the  examinations  may  be 
taken  as  follows : 

(1)  At  one  time  or  in  two  parts  at  different  times,  as  follows  : 

Part  I. — English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  Medi- 
aeval History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Physics. 

Part  II. — History  (Modern  and  British),  Biology,  Latin,  with  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy,  or  French  and  German,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  Greek  and 
French. 

(2)  In  four  parts  at  different  times  as  follows,  provided  always  that  the 
candidates  take  at  least  three  of  the  four  parts  while  actually  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  that  they  pass  a  practical  examination  in  addition  to  the  exam- 
ination in   the  papers   in  Biology,    Chemistry,   and  Mineralogy : 

Part  I. — English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Algebra,  Geometry: 
Part   II. — English  Literature,   Mediaeval    History,    Trigonometry: 
Part  III. — Modern  and  British  History,  Latin,  Physics; 
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Part  IV. — Biology,  with  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  or  French  and 
German,  or  Greek  and  German,  or  Greek  and  French. 

Candidates  who  take  at  least  three  of  the  four  parts  while  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  who  have  failed  in  one  subject  at  an  examination  in 
one  of  the  parts,  but  who  have  made  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  on  each  of  the 
two  other  subjects  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  on  said  two  subjects,  may 
carry  over  to  the  examination  in  a  part  subsequently  taken,  the  examination 
on  the  subject  in  which  they  have  failed. 

Candidates  who  take  at  least  three  of  the  four  parts  while  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  who  obtained  Junior  Teachers'  standing  not  later  than 
1900,  may  substitute  for  the  course  now  prescribed  in  Latin  for  entrance  into 
the  Faculties  of  Education  the  special  courses  in  English  Literature  and  the 
History  of  the  English  Langiiage  and  Literature  prescribed  by  the  Education 
Department  for  those  who  qualify  under  this  Regulation. 

For  special  provisions  for  the  examination  of  1908,  see  Circular  50. 

Additional  Requirements  for  Entrance  into  the  Faculties  of  Education  and 
the  Normal  Schools. 

6- — (1)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Departmental  examination,  a  can- 
didate for  admission  to  a  Faculty  of  Education  or  a  Normal  School  shall  pass 
at  the  University  or  the  Normal  School,  in  September,  immediately  before 
the  session  opens,  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects  of  the  Lower 
School  of  the  High  Schools,  unless  he  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Principal 
of  an  approved  High  School  or  Continuation  Class  that  he  has  completed 
satisfactorily  the  courses  in  said  subjects  : 

Eeading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Book-keeping  and  Business  Papers,  Ait. 
Biology,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

(2)  The  Biology  for  this  examination  shall  consist  of  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  prescribed  for  the  Lower  School  under  the  Regulations  of  1904. 

Approved  High  Schools  and  Continuation  Classes. 

7.  An  approved  High  School  or  Continuation  Class  shall  be  one  which 
fulfils  the  following  conditions  : 

(1)  The  Departmental  Inspector  concerned  shall  certify  as  follows  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  to  the  Dean  of  each  Faculty  of  Education  and  the 
Principal  of  each  Normal  School: 

(a)  That  the  provision  for  teaching  the  Lower  School  subjects  enumerated 
in  Regulation  6  above  is  adequate  and  satisfactory.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
certificate,  Continuation  Classes  shall  be  under  the  same  Regulations  as  to 
equipment  and  the  programme  and  time-table  of  studies  as  are  the  High 
Schools.     (See  Reg.  40  (1)  of  1904,  and  Reg.  40  (2)  as  amended  below.) 

(6)  That  the  pupils'  work  in  the  courses  prescribed  in  Regulation  6  above 
is  satisfactory.  For  the  purposes  of  this  certificate,  the  Inspector  concerned 
shall  examine  the  classes  as  he  may  deem  it  expedient,  and  the  pupils'  work 
since  last  inspection,  in  Book-keeping  and  Business  Papers,  and  Art,  and 
their  note-books  in  Science,  which  work  and  note-books  the  Principal  con- 
cerned will  preserve  from  inspection  to  inspection,  as  the  Inspector  concerned 
may  direct. 

(2)  The  preparation  of  the  pupils,  as  evidenced  by  their  work  throughout 
the  session,  shall  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School.  In  the  case  of  schools  in 
which   the  preparation  has  not  been  satisfactory,  the  Dean  or  the  Principal 
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sliall  report  the  facts  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  to  the  Inspector  cowl 
cer-ned. 

Examination  Papers  and  Standards. 

8.- — (1)  (a)  One  examination  paper  shall  be  set  in  each  subject  except  i 
the  case  of  Latin,   Greek,  French,  German,  and  Biology,  in  each  of  whic  I 
subjects  there  shall  be  two  papers. 

(b)  The  papers  set  for  admission  to  the  Faculties  of  Education  and  th 
Normal  Schools  shall  be  different  from  those  set  for  University  matriculal 
tion.     Optional  questions  may  be  given  in  a  paper  at  the  discretion  of  thl 
Board   of  Examiners.      Candidates  may    substitute    for    one    or  more  of  th 
papers  those  set  in  a  department  for  Honour  Matriculation  in  the  same  or 
more  extensive  course. 

(c)  At  the  examinations  in  English  Composition  an  essay  or  a  letter  o 
both  shall  be  required,  to  which  special  importance  shall  be  attached.     Queej 
tions  in  Rhetoric  may  also  be  set  at  the  examination  for  entrance  into  th| 
Faculties  of  Education;  but  no  candidate  shall  be  passed  who  does  not  satisf; 
the  examiners  in  Composition. 

(d)  In  addition  to  passages  from  the  prescribed  authors,  sight  passage 
shall  also  be  set  at  the  examinations  in  English  Literature,  Greek,  Latin 
French,  and  German. 

(2)  (a)  Candidates  will  be  required  to  make  60  per  cent,  of  the  aggregat 
marks  of  the  papers  on  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  examinations,  as  wel 
as  40  per  cent,  on  each  paper.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  will  b 
required  for  Honours.     Each  examination  paper  shall  be  valued  at  100. 

(b)  If,    after   all   the  answer  papers  have  been  read,    any   examination 
paper  should  be  found  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  be  easier  or  more  diffi 
cult  than  required,  the  minimum  on  the  paper  shall  be  correspondingly  raiseil 
or  lowered,  and  the  total  number  of  marks  correspondingly  increased  or  di 
minished. 

(c)  At  all  the  examinations  for  entrance  into  the  professional  schools,  : 
confidential  report,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  staff  concerned,  as  t'| 
the  standing  of  their  candidates  will  be  taken  into  account  in  settling  th' 
results.     Only  the  names  of  the  candidates  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff 
have  completed  satisfactorily  the   courses  for  the  examination    shall   be  inj 
eluded  in  this  confidential  report.' 

(d)  Each  candidate  who  makes  the  required  aggregate  may  be  a  warden 
a  certificate,  even  though  he  should  fail  to  obtain  the  minimum  in  a  subject! 
provided  he  was  regarded  as  fit  to  pass  in  that  subject  by  the  staff,  as  showij 
from  the  confidential  report  sent  to  the  Department  before  the  examinations  I 

(3)  (a)  A  candidate  who  has  been  duly  admitted  to  but  who  has  failed  a  I 
the  examination  for  entrance  into  the  Faculties  of  Education  may  on  applica  I 
tion  to  the  Minister  of  Education  be  granted  a  Normal  School  Entrance  Cerj 
tificate,  provided  he  has  obtained  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  mark 
for  each  part  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  marks  for  each  paper  therefor. 

(b)  A  candidate  who  has  been  dulv  admitted  to  and  has  failed  at  th( 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  or  for  entrance  into  the 
Faculties  of  Education,  but  who  has  obtained  a  standing  satisfactory  to  th< 
Minister  of  Education,  may  be  granted  a  Model  School  Entrance  Certificate 

(c)  Reg.  43  (6),  which  provides  that  the  standing  of  the  third  and  fourtl 
year  in  Arts,  after  a  regular  course  in  any  University  in  the  British  Do- 
minions, will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  Junior  and  Senior  standing  respectively 
shall  remain  in  force  only  until  July,  1908. 
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Examining  Boards. 

9.  The  Boards  of  Examiners  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools 
ihall  hereafter  be  selected  as  follows :  For  the  Model  Schools,  from  the  staffs 
>f  the  Model  Schools ;  for  the  Normal  Schools,  from  the  staffs  of  the  Normal 
Schools;  and,  for  the  Faculties  of  Education,  from  the  staffs  of  said  Faculties 
uid  of  the  Normal  Schools;  with,  in  the  case  of  each  Board,  one  or  more  of 
he  Inspectors  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  Continuation  Classes,  and 
digh  Schools. 

Tniversity  Matriculation  :    Preliminary  Examinations  of  Learned  Societies. 

10.  The  University  Matriculation  Examinations  will  be  conducted  by 
he  Education  Department  as  heretofore  or  as  may  be  hereafter  arranged 
>etrween  the  Education  Department  and  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the 
jearned  Societies  will  have,  as  heretofore,  the  privilege  of  selecting  the 
>apers — University  or  Departmental — that  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
heir  preliminary  examinations.  The  results  of  such  examinations  will  be 
ommunif  ated,  also  as  heretofore,  to  such  bodies  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 


Additional  Amendments. 


Reg.  -39  (5) :   To  this  Regulation  the  following  is  added  : 

The  Elementary  Science  of  this  course  shall  consist  of  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  prescribed  under  the  Regulations  of  1904.  The  Physics  and  Chem- 
4ry  shall  be  optional  for  the  General  Course. 

Ui'g.  39  (8)  and  (9)  are  hereby  rescinded,  and  the  following  is  substituted 
herefor : 

(8)  A  subject  prescribed  for  one  school  division  may  be  reviewed  or  con- 
inued  in  a  higher  division,  as  the  principal  may  deem  expedient. 

Reg.  40  (2)  is  hereby  rescinded,  and  the  following  is  substituted  there- 
or : 

(a)  For  Biology,  a  lesson,  in  each  year  of  the  Lower  School,  of  thirty 
linutes  every  day  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  and  from 
he  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  Juno;  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

(b)  For  Physics  and  Chemistry,  a  lesson,  in  each  year  of  the  Lower 
chool,  of  thirty  minutes  every  day,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  during  the 
eat  of  the  school  year. 

The  provision  for  special  Middle  School  courses  in  Arithmetic  and 
English  Grammar  on  pages  79-80  of  the  Regulations  of  1904  is  hereby  re- 
minded. 

Schedule  A. — \ Regulation  2  (2)  (b)  aborr.] 
Form  of  Certificate. 

190... 

I,  ,   Principal  of  the  High  School  (or  Continuation 

lass)   at  ,  in  the   County   of   , 

o  hereby  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  

a  candidate  for  entrance  into  ,  has  read 

ireful]  y  during  the  past  year,  the  following  works  in  English  Literature  in 

ildition  to  those  prescribed  for  the  examination  :    

■■■■■ ,    and 

13  E. 
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that  be  bas  taken 

up  practically  the  follov 

ring  courses  in 

Science  : 

To  tbe  Public  School  Inspector, 

Principal 

•] 

Schedule  B. — [Regulation  6   (1)   above 

Form  of  Certificate. 

i 

Class)    at  

,  Principal  of  the  High  Sch 

,  in  the   County   of 

fiool"  under  the  Regulations  of  the  Ed 

7   that    

to 

tisfactorily  the  Lower  School  courses 
rating.    Spelling,   Business  Papers   and 
hy,   English   Grammar,   and  Arithmet 

190... 

ool  (or  Continuatiot 

an  "Approved  Sc 
do   hereby    certify 

school  from  

has  completed  sa 

Reading,    W 

Biology,   Geograp 

ucation  Department 
attended  the   above 

in  : 

Book-keeping,    Art 
ic  and  Mensuration 

To  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 
(or  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School) 
at    

Principal 

October,  1901 

Official  Calendar  of  the  Education 

Department  for  the  Year  1908. 

(Form  94). 

Teaching  Days 

for  1908. 

High  Schools 
in  cities,  Towns, 
teaching  days  in 

and  Collegiate  Institutes  and  Public  and  Separate  School , 
and   incorporated  villages  have  the  following   number  o 
1908: 

Dates  of  Opening 

and  Closing. 

Open 

Reopen 

Reopen 

February  

April  

May   

June  

3rd  January. 

27th  April. 
1st  September. 

* 21 

20 

22 

16 

20 

22 

Close 

Close 

Close 

16th  April. 

30th  June. 

22nd  Decembei 

July  

August  

September   . . 

October  

November 
December 

21 

22 

21 

16 

121 

Total 

80 

201 
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Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  have  the  following  number  of  teach- 
ing days  in  1908  : 

Dates  of  Opening  and  Closing. 

Open 3rd  January.  Close 16th  April. 

Reopen 27th  April.  Close 30th  June. 

Reopen 17th  August.  Close 22nd  December. 

January   21  July   

February  20  August  11 

March    22  September   21 

April  16  October  22 

May   20  November  21 

June  22  December   16 


121  91 

Total 212 

Note. — Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays  (23rd  December,  1908,  to 
3rd  January,  1909,  inclusive),  Easter  holidays  ('17th  April  to-  26th  April, 
inclusive),  Midsummer  holidays  (for  Hierh  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
and  in  cities  towns  and  incorporated  villages,  from  1st  July  to  31st  August, 
inclusive;  Rural  Schools,  1st  July  to  16th  August,  inclusive),  all  Saturdays 
and  Local  Municipal  holidays,  Dominion  or  Provincial  Public  fast  or  Thanks- 
giving Days,  Labour  Day  [1st  Monday  [7th]  of  Sept.],  and  the  anniversary  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Birthday  (Monday,  25th  May),  are  holidays  in  the  High, 
Public  and  Separate  Schools,  and  no  other  days  can  be  deducted  from  the 
proper  divisor.  The  above  named  holidays  arc  taken  into  account  in  this 
statement,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  1908,  except  any  Public  Fast  or  Thanks- 
giving Day,  or  Local  Municipal  holiday.  Neither  Arbor  Day  nor  Empire 
Day  is  a  holiday. 

(The  italicised  portions  in  parentheses  give  the  wording  of  the  law  and 
regulations  as  the  authority  for  the  dates.) 

January: 
1.   New  Year's  Day  (Wednesday). 

By-laws  for  establishing  and  withdrawal  of  union  of  municipalities  for 
High  School  purposes  to  take  effect.  [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  8  (1)  (2)].  (Not 
before  1st  January). 

First  meeting  of  Rural  School  Trustees.  [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  17  (1)].  (Wed- 
nesday following  the  annual  meeting). 

Polling  day  for  trustees  in  Public  and  Separate  Schools.  [P.  S.  Act, 
sec.  60  (3);  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  31  (3)].  (1st  Wednesday  in  January,  day 
following  if  a  holiday). 

3.  High,  Public  and  Separate  Schools  open.     [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  45;  P.  S.  Act, 
sec.  96;  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  81].     (3rd  day  of  January). 

4.  Truant  Officers'  Reports  to  Department,  due.     (Not  later  than  5th  Janu- 
ary) . 

7.  Provincial  Normal  Schools  open  (Second  term).     (7th  January). 

Clerks  of  Municipalities  to  be  notified  by  Separate  School  Supporters  of 
their  withdrawal.  [S.  S.  Act,  sec.  47  (1)].  (Before  2nd  Wednesday  in 
January). 

Principals  of  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  to  forward  list  of 
teachers,  etc.     (Not  later  than  7th  January). 
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14.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees  by  Municipal  Councils.  [H.  S. 
Act,  sec.  13 ;  Mun.  Act,  sees.  259  and  587].  (2nd  Monday  in  January). 
Annual  Reports  of  Boards  in  cities  and  towns,  to  Department  due.  (Be- 
fore 15th  January). 

Names  and  addresses  of  Public  School  Trustees  and  Teachers  to  be  sent 
to  Township  Clerks  and  Inspectors.  [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  19  (3)].  (Before 
15  th  January). 

15.  Trustees'  Annual  Reports  to  Inspectors,  due.      [P.  S.  Act,   sec.  19  (6); 

sec.  118].     (On  or  before  15th  January). 

Annual  Reports  of  Kindergarten  attendance,  to  Department,  due.    (Not 

later  than  15th  January). 

Annual  Reports  of  Separate  Schools,  to  Department,  due.     [S.   S.  Act, 

sec.  28  (18);  33  (9)].     (On  or  before  15th  January). 

Application   for    Legislative    apportionment    for   inspection    of   Public 

Schools  in  cities  and  towns  separated  from  the  county,  to  Department, 

due.     (15th  January). 

First  meeting  of  Public  School  Boards  in  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated 

villages.     [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  64  (1)].     (3rd  Wednesday  in  January). 

28.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees  by  County  Councils.  [H.  S.  Act, 
sec.  13;  Mun.  Act,  sees.  259  and  597].    (4th  Tuesday  in  January). 

February : 

5.  First  meeting  of  High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education.  [H.  S. 
Act,  sec.  13  (1)].     (1st  Wednesday  in  February). 

29.  Inspectors  'Annual  Reports  to  Department,  due.  [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  87  (5)]. 
(On  or  before  1st  March). 

Annual  Reports  from  High  School  Boards,  to  Department,  due.     (This 

includes  the  Financial  Statement.)     [H.   S.  Act,   sec.  16  (10)].     (On  or 

before  1st  March). 

Financial  Statement  of  Teachers'  Associations  to  Department,  due.    (On 

or  before  1st  March). 

Separate  School  supporters  to  notify  Municipal  Clerks.    [S.  S.  Act,  sec. 

42  (1)].     (On  or  before  1st  March). 

March : 

31.   Night  Schools  close  (Session  1907-1908).    Reg.   16.    (Close  31st  March). 

April  : 

1.  Returns  by  Clerks  of  counties,  cities,  etc.,  of  population,  to  Department, 
due.     [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  73].     (On  or  before  1st  April). 

13.  Annual  examination  in  Applied  Science  begins.  (Subject  to  appoint- 
ment). -^L 

15.  Reports  on  Night  Schools  due  (Session  1907-1908).  (Not  later  than  the 
15th  April). 

16  High  Schools,  second  term,  and  Public  and  Separate  Schools  close.  [H. 
S.  Act,  sec.  45;  P.  S.  Act,  sec.  96;  S.  S.  Act,  sec  81].  (Thursday  before 
Easter  Sunday). 

17.  Good  Friday. 

20.  Easter  Monday. 

21.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  at  Toronto. 
(During  Easter  Vacation). 
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27.  High  Schools,  third  term,  and  Public  and  Separate  Schools  open  after 
Easter  Holidays  .  [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  45;  P.  S.  Act,  sec.  96;  S.  S.  Act,  sec. 
81].     (Second  Monday  after  Easter  Sunday). 

30.  Notice  by  candidates  for  the  High  School  Entrance  Examination,  to  In- 
spectors, due.     (Before  1st  May).     Reg.  23. 

May- 

1.  Toronto  University  Examinations  in  Arts,  Law,   Medicine  and  Agricul- 
ture begin.     (Subject  to  appointment). 
Arbor  Dat.     (1st  Friday  in  May). 
22.  Empire  Day.     (1st  school  day  before  24th  May). 

Notice  by  candidates  for  the  District  Certificate,  Junior  and  Senior 
Teachers'  Examinations,  University  Matriculation  and  Commercial 
Specialist  Examinations  to  Inspectors,  due.     (Before  24th  May). 

25.  Victoria  Day  (Monday). 

26.  Inspectors  to  report  number  of  candidates  for  District  Certificate,  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  Teachers',  University  Matriculation  and  Commercial 
Specialist  Examinations.     (Not  later  than  26th  May). 

30.  Assessors  to  settle  basis  of  taxation  in  Union  School  Sections.  [P.  S. 
Act,  sec.  54  (1)].    (Before  1st  June). 

June  : 

1.  Public   and  Separate   School  Boards   to  appoint   representatives   on   the 

High  School  Entrance  Boards  of  Examiners.     [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  41  (2)1. 

(On  or  before  1st  June). 

By-law  to  alter  School  boundaries — last  day  of  passing.      [P.    S.    Act, 

sec.  41  (3)1.     (Not  later  than  1st  June). 
7.  University   Commencement.      (Subject   to   appointment). 
12.  Senior  Matriculation  Examination  in  Arts,  Toronto  University,  begins. 

(Subject  to  appointment). 
19.  Provincial    Normal     Schools    close     (Second     term).     (Third    Friday    in 

June) . 

22.  Inspectors'  Report  on  Legislative  grant  dm1.  (Not  later  than  22nd 
J  une). 

23.  Model  School  Entrance  and  Public  School  Graduation  Examinations 
begin. 

24.  High  School  Entrance  Examination  begins.     (Subject  to  appointment). 

29.  University  Matriculation  Examinations  begin.  (Subject  to  appoint- 
ment). 

30.  High.  Public  and  Separate  Schools  close.  \K.  S.  Act,  sec.  45;  P.  S. 
Act,  sec.  96;  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  811.     (End  on  30th  June). 

Protestant  Separate  School  Trustees  to  transmit  to  County  Inspectors 
names  and  attendance  during  the  last  preceding  six  months.  [S.  S. 
Act,  sec  12].     (On  or  before  30th  June). 

Trustees'  Reports  to  Truant  Officers,  due.  [Truancy  Act,  sec.  12]. 
(Last  week  in  June). 

July  : 

1.  Dominion  Day  (Wednesday). 

Last  day  for  establishing  new  High  Schools  by  County  Councils. 
[H.   S.  Act,  sec.  9].     (On  or  before  1st  July). 

Legislative  grant  payable  to  Municipal  Treasurers  and  Separate  School 
Trustees  in  cities,  towns  and  villages.  \T).  E.  Act,  sec.  23  (2)].  (On 
or  before  1st  July). 
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2.  Examinations  for  Entrance  to  Normal  Schools  and  Faculties  of  Edu- 
cation begin. 

6.  Examination  for   Commercial  Specialists   begins. 

7.  Art  Specialists  Examination  begins. 

10.  Trustees'  Report  on  purchases  for  Public  School  Libraries,  to  Inspec- 
tors due.     (On  or  before  10  July). 

15.  Trustees'  Financial  Statement  and  Inspectors'  Report  on  Continuation 
classes  due.      (On  or  before  15th  July). 

August : 

1.  Inspectors'  Reports  on  School  premises,  due.  (Not  later  than  1st 
August). 

Inspectors'   Report  on  Rural  Library  grants  due.      (Not  later  than  1st  j 
August). 

Legislative  grant  for  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  payable  to 
County  Treasurers  and  first  instalment  to  District  Trustees.  [D.  E. 
Act,   sec.  23  (4-5)].      (On  or  before  1st  August). 

Notice  by  Trustees  to  Municipal  Councils  respecting  indigent  children, 
due.  [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  65  (8) ;  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  28  (13)].  (On  or  before  1st 
August). 

Estimates  from  School  Boards  to  Municipal  Councils  for  assessment 
for  School  purposes,  due.  [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  16(5) ;  P.  S.  Act,  sec.  65 
(9);  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  28  (9);  sec.  33  (5)1.  (On  or  before  1st  August). 
High  School  Trustees  to  certify  to  County  Treasurers  the  amount  col- 
lected from  county  pupils.  [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  16  (9)1.  (On  or  before  1st 
August). 

17.  Rural,  Public,  and  Separate  Schools  open.  [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  96;  S.  S. 
Act,  sec.  811.     (3rd  Monday  in  August). 

25.  Applications  for  admission  to  County  Model  Schools  to  Inspectors,  due. 
Reg.  59.    (Not  later  than  25th  August?). 

September : 

1.  High  Schools,  first  term,  and  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  cities, 
towns  and  incorporated  villages  open.  [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  45;  P.  S. 
Act,  sec.  96;  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  811.     (1st  day  of  September). 

2.  County  Model  Schools  open.     Reg.   58.     (2nd  of  September). 

7.  Labor  Day.      (1st  Monday  in  September). 

8.  Provincial  Normal  Schools  open  (First  term).  (2nd  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember). 

30.  Trustees  to  report  to  Inspector  amount  expended  for  Free  Text  Books. 
(Before  1st  October). 

October : 

1.  Night  Schools  open  (Session  1908-1909).  Reg.  16.  (Begin  on  1st 
October). 

Notice  by  Trustees  of  cities,  towns,  incorporated  villages  and  town- 
ship Boards  to  Municipal  Clerks  to  hold  Trustee  elections  on  same 
day  as  Municipal  elections,  due.  [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  61  (1)].  (On  or 
before  1st   October). 

31.  Inspectors'  application  for  Legislative  aid  for  Free  Text  Books  to 
Rural  Schools.      (Not   later   than  1st   November). 
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9.  King's  Birthday  (Monday). 

December  : 

1.  Last  day  for  appointment  of  School  Auditors  bv  Public  and  Separate 
School  Trustees.  \V .  S.  Act,  sec.  22  (1);  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  28  (5)]. 
(On  or  before  1st  December). 

Municipal  Clerks  to  transmit  to  County  Inspectors  statement  showing 
whether  or  not  any  county  rate  for  Public  School  purposes  has 
been  placed  upon  Collector's  roll  against  any  Separate  School  supporter. 
[P.  S.  Act,  sec.  72  (1);  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  521.  (Not  later  than  1st  Dec- 
ember). 

8.  Returning  Officers   named  by   resolution   of   Public   School    Board.      [P. 
S.  Act,   sec.  60  (2)1.      (Before  2nd  Wednexsday  in  December). 
Legislative    grant    payable    to  Trustees  of  Rural  Public   and   Separate 
Schools  in  Districts,   second  instalment.     [D.  E.    Act,    sec.   23   (5)1.  (On 
or  before  1st  December). 

Last  day  for  Public  and  Separate  School  Trustees  to  fix  places  for 
nomination  of  Trustees.  \V.  S.  Act,  sec.  60  (2);  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  31  (5)1. 
(Before  2nd  Wednesday  in   December). 

9.  County  Model  Schools  Examination  begins.  (Di/rinr/  the  last  week  of 
the  Session). 

4.  Local  assessment  to  be  paid  Separate  School  Trustees.  [S.  S.  Act,  sec. 
581.     (Not  Infer  than  14th  December). 

5.  County  Model  Schools  close.  Reg.  58.  (Close  on  loth  day  of  De- 
cember). 

Municipal  Councils  to  pay  Secretary-Treasurers  of  Public  School  Boards 
all  sums  levied  and  collected  in  townships.  [P.  S.  *\.ct,  sec.  71  (1)1. 
(On  or   before  15th  December). 

County  Councils  to  pay  Treasurers  of  High  Schools.     [H.   S.   Act,   sec. 
331.      (On  or  before   loth  December). 
8.   Provincial  Normal   Schools   close   (First   term).      (End    18th   day  of  De- 
cember). 

2.  High  Schools,  first  term,  and  Public  and  Separate  Schools  close.  [H. 
S.  Act,  sec.  45;  P.  S.  Act,  sec.  96;  S.  S.  An,  sec.  81].  (End  22nd 
December). 

4.  Last  day  for  notice  of  formation  of  new  School  sections  to  be  posted 
by  Township  Clerks.  [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  12  (5)].  (Six  days  before  last 
Wednesday  in   December). 

~>.  Christmas  Day  (Friday). 

High  School  Treasurers  to  receive  all   moneys   collected   for   permanent 
improvements.     [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  39  (1)1.    (On  or  before  25th  December). 
New    Schools    and    alterations    of    School    boundaries  go    into    operation 
or  take  effect.     \V .  S.  Act,  sec.  25  (2);  sec.  41  (3);  sec.  42  (3);  sec.  46 
(10);  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  4].     (Not  to  take  effect  before  25th  December). 
By-law  for  disestablishment  of  Township   Boards   takes   effect.      [P.    S. 
Act,    sec.   311.      (Not    until  25th    December). 
).   Annual  meetings  of  supporters  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools.     [P.  S. 
Act.   sec.    14;   sec.    60   (1);   S.    S.    Act,    sec.   27   (1):    sec.    31    (1)],      (Last 
Wednesday  in  December,  or  day  following  if  a  holiday). 
Reports    of   Principals    of   Countj    Model    School    to    Department,    due. 
(Befort    Hist  December). 
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Reports  of  Boards    of    Examiners  on   Third  Class  Professional  Exam- 
ination,  to  Department,   due.     (Before  31st  December). 
31.  Protestant   Separate  School   Trustees  to   transmit  to   County   Inspectors 
names   and  attendance   during  the   last  preceding  six   months.      [S.  S. 
Act,  sec.   12].      (On  or  before  31st  December). 

Trustees'  Reports  to  Truant  Officer  due.     [Truancy  Act,  sec.  12].    (Last 
week  in  December) . 

Auditors  Reports  of  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Trustees.     [P.  S.  Act,  sec.  65  (11)].     (At  end  of  year). 

November,  1907. 


Travelling  Libraries. 

(Circular  No.  18). 

Regulations. 

1.  On  satisfactory  guarantee  that  all  regulations  will  be  complied 
with,  Travelling  Libraries  may  be  lent  to  small  Public  Libraries. 

2.  The  Library  Board  must  be  personally  responsible  for  loss  or  in- 
jury beyond  reasonable  wear. 

3.  Books  (only  one  case  at  a  time)  will  be  loaned  without  charge  except- 
ing the  payment  of  damages  for  loss  or  injury  to  books  beyond  reasonable 
wear.  The  charges  for  transportation  from  the  Education  Department, 
or  from  the  Public  Library  from  which  the  Travelling  Library  may  be 
shipped,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  borrowing  library,  but  charges  for  return- 
ing the  books  to  Toronto  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Department. 

4.  The  Travelling  Library  shall  not  be  kept  longer  than  three  months 
after  its  reception,  except  by  special  permission  from  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. 

5.  The  Librarian  shall  care  for  the  books  while  under  his  control,  circu- 
late them  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  and  the 
Rules  of  the  Library,  and  make  required  reports  respecting  their  use. 

6.  The  books  will  be  carefully  selected  for  each  Travelling  Library, 
but  the  Department  will  not  undertake  to  furnish  other  books  than  those 
forming  each  library  collection. 

7.  So  far  as  possible  the  works  of  standard  authors  will  be  selected, 
including  books  of  natural  and  social  science,  biography,  history  and  travel, 
in  addition  to  a  moderate  proportion  of  fiction. 

8.  The  Library  shall  be  open  for  obtaining  and  returning  books  at  such 
times  as  the  Library  Board  shall  direct.     » 

9.  The  Library  Board  may  require  each  borrower  to  pay  promptly  any 
fines  due  for  over-detention  of  books,  or  for  injuries  of  any  kind  beyond 
reasonable  wear  to  any  book  charged  to  him. 

10.  All  corrections  of  the  text,  or  marks  of  any  kind  on  books  belong- 
ing to  the  Travelling  Library  are  unconditionally  forbidden,  and  all  losses 
or  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear  must  be  promptly  adjusted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  trustee  by  the  person  to  whom  the  book  is  charged. 


November,   1907. 
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Amendments  to  the  Regulations,   1907. 

(Circular  No.  1). 

Model  School   Examinations. 
Third  Class  and  District  Certificates. 

Owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  the  results  of  the  recent  appeals  were 
announced,  those  students  who  were  admitted  to  the  Model  Schools  pend- 
ing the  results  of  their  appeals,  but  whose  appeals  have  not  been  sustained, 
may  complete  their  professional  course  at  these  training  schools.  Such 
students  may  be  awarded  certificates  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  provided 
they  pass  in  1907  the  Model  School  Examination  and,  in  1908  the  Academic 
(non-professional)  Examination  for  entrance  to  a  Normal  School. 

The  report  of  the  County  Board  should  show  the  standing  of  such 
students;  but  the  Board  has  no  authority  to  issue  them  certificates  of  any 
kind. 

County  Boards  are  reminded  that  under  Regulation  63  District  Cer- 
tificates can  be  issued  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. The  report  of  the  Board  should  set  forth  in  full  detail  the  reasons 
for  its  request 

Permanent   Third  Class  Certificates. 

The  Minister  of  Education  may  grant  Second  Class  Interim  Certifi- 
cates to  holders  of  Permanent  Professional  Third  Class  Certificates  who 
attend  the  course  and  pass  the  final  examination  of  the  professional  Sum- 
mer School,  of  Normal  School  standard,  to  be  held  in  1908,  who  also  pass 
the  final  examinations  in  Groups  I.  and  II.,  and  an  examination  in  the 
subjects  of  Group  III.  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  whose  success  and  ability 
as  teachers  have  been  certified  to,  before  they  attend  the  Summer  School, 
by  the  Inspector  under  whom  they  last  taught. 

Renewal   of   Third  Class   Certificates 

Regulation  87  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  provision: 
Only  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of  teachers  in  an  inspectoral  district  and  on 
the  application  and  recommendation  of  the  Pubilc  or  Separate  School 
Inspector,  the  Minister  of  Education  may  renew,  without  examination, 
for  a  period  of  not  longer  in  any  case  than  until  July,  1909,  a  Third  Class 
Certificate  which  has  already  been  renewed  under  Regulation  87;  but  all 
such  renewals  shall  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  shall  be 
limited  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inspector  on  whose  application  and  recom- 
mendation such  renewal  has  been  granted. 

November,  1907. 


Draft  Syllabus  of  Studies  and  Regulations  for  The  Normal  Schools 
at  London,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto.     Session  of  1907-1908. 

Memorandum,.  This  Syllabus  of  Studies  and  Peculations  is  in  force 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Normal  Schools.  Before  it  is  adopted  for 
a  period  of  years,  certain  necessary  changes  will  be  made  in  it  to  suit  the 
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situation    next    September;    also    such,    modifications  as  a  year's  experience 
of  its  operation  may  render  desirable. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the 
Second  Class,  in  the  theory  and  the  art  of  organizing,  governing,  and  in- 
structing the  pupils  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools ;  and  to  improve 
the  general  culture  of  such  teachers,  and,  in  particular,  their  academic 
preparation  for  teaching  the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  programme  of 
studies. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  Provincial  Model  Schools,  the  Model  affili- 
ated Public  Schools,  and  the  Affiliated  Rural  Schools,  is  to  afford  the 
teachers-in-training  adequate  means  of  observing  a  well-conducted  School, 
and  of  securing  practice  in  teaching,  discipline,  and  management. 

Session  and  Terms. 

2.  The  Session  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  1907-1908  will  extend  from 
the  third  Tuesday  in  September  to  the  third  Friday  in  June,  and  will  con- 
sist of  two  termsj  the  first  lasting  from  the  opening  of  the  School  until  the 
20th  of  December,  1907,  and  the  second,  from  the  7th  of  January  until  the 
third  Friday  in  June,   1908. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

3. — (1)  Application  for  addmission  shall  be  made  to  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Education  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  September,  on  a  form  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Education  Department.  Each  applicant  shall  send  with 
this  application  : 

(a)  A  certificate  from  competent  authority  that  he  will  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  on  or  before  the  close  of  the  Session. 

(b)  His  certificate  of  having  passed  the  July  Departmental  Examin- 
ation for  entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools. 

(c)  His  Sessional  fee  of  $10.00. 

(2)  Each  applicant  on  presenting  himself  at  a  Normal  School  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Principal  thereof:  — 

(a)  A  certificate  from  the  Principal  of  an  approved  High  School  or 
Continuation  Class  that  he  has  completed  satisfactorily  the  subjects  of  the 
Lower  School  prescribed  for  the  Normal  School  Entrance  Examination. 
Failing  this  certificate,  he  shall  pass  at  the  Normal  School  in  September 
immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  session  an  examination  in  said 
subjects.     (In  force  after  the  present  session.     See  Circular  No.   19.) 

(o)  A  certificate  from  a  clergyman  or  other  competent  authority  that 
he  is  of  good  moral  character. 

(c)  A  certificate  from  a  physician  that  he  is  physically  able  for  the 
work  of  a  teacher,  and  especially  that  he  is  free  from  serious  pulmonary 
affection  and  from   seriously  defective  eyesight   and  hearing. 

(3)  A  teacher-in-training  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff,  is  unduly 
defective  in  scholarship  or  in  natural  aptitude,  or  whose  progress  or  con- 
duct is  unsatisfactory,  may  be  dismissed  by  the  Principal  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  session  from  further  attendance  at  the  Normal  School. 
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Duties  of  Principals,   Assistants,    and    Teachers-in-training. 

4. — (1)  Subject  to  the  Regulations  and  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  the  Principal  of  each  Normal  School  shall  prescribe  the 
duties  of  his  staff  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Normal 
and  Model  Schools. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Masters  of  each  staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Principal. 

(3)  Each  Normal  School  Master  shall,  in  company  with  the  Public 
School  Inspector,  spend  one  week  each  year  visiting  the  rural  schools  in  the 
district  in  which  the  Normal  School  is  situated,  selecting  a  different  county 
each  year.  He  shall  submit  a  written  report  of  his  observations  for  (the 
consideration  of  the  whole  staff. 

(4)  (a)  The  teachers-in-training  shall  attend  regularly  and  punctu- 
ally, and  shall  submit  to  such  discipline  and  directions  as  the  Principal  may 
prescribe. 

(0)  They  shall  board  and  lodge  at  such  houses  only  as  are  approved  of 
by  the  Principal. 

Text-Books. 

5.  The  text-books  for  the  academic  work  shall  be  those  prescribed  for 
the  High  Schools  in  the  subjects  of  the  Normal  School  course.  The  text- 
books for  the  professional  work  shall  be  those  prescribed  for  the  Public 
Schools,  and  those  printed  below  in  italics. 

Library. 

6.  Under  the  direction  of  the  different  members  of  the  staff,  the  Lib- 
rary shall  be  constantly  used  for  consultation  by  the  teachers-in-training. 
To  this  end  it  contains  a  supply  of  books  of  general  literature,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  copies  of  each  of  the  most  important  professional  books  of 
reference. 

Literary  Society. 

7.  A  Literary  Society  for  general  culture  and  for  professional  advance- 
ment shall  be  established  in  each  Normal  School,  and  shall  be  fostered  by 
the  staff  as  an  important  part  of  the  Course  of  Study.  It  should  begin 
immediately  after  the  work  of  organization  has  been  completed,  and  should 
last  until  the  special  preparation  for  he  final  examination  begins.  The 
programmes  should  include  essays,  debates,  and  the  reproduction  of  suit- 
able scenes  from  standard  plays.  Suitable  lecture  courses  will  also  be 
arranged  for  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Normal  School  Programme  of  Studies. 

8.  The  courses  at  the  Normal   Schools  shall  consist  of  the  following:  — 

(1)  A  review  of  the  academic  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  into 
the  Normal  Schools,  especially  those  of  the  Lower  School,  from  the  stand- 
jfint  rf  pedagogy  and  the  requirements  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools, 
with  such  an  extension  of  said  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  culture  as  time 
will  permit;  also  special  instruction  in  Reading.  Writing,  Art,  Physical 
Cvlture,  Physiology  and  Personal  Hygiene,  Music,  Household  Science, 
Manual  Training,  School  Law  and  Regulations,   Morals  and  Manners. 
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(2)  The  Science  of  Education,  including  Applied  Psychology,  the 
Kindergarten,  Child  Study,  and  General  Methodology;  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation ;   Special   Methodology ;  and   School    Organization  and    Management. 

(3)  Supervised  Observation  in  the  Model  Schools ;  also  in  affiliated  Rur- 
al Public  Schools  of  the  adjoining  county  or  counties. 

(4)  Supervised  Practice-teaching  in  the  Model  Schools. 

Order  of  the  Introductory  Courses. 

9.  In  order  that  the  teachers-in-training  may  begin  early  the  course 
in  Practice-teaching,  Introductory  Courses  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects  in  the  following  order : 

(1)  A  discussion  of  the  aims  of  Education  and  of  the  functional  value 
of  each  subject  in  the  Normal  School  and  the  Public  School  programme  of 
studies. 

(2)  The  course  in  General  Method  and  in  Questioning;  Lesson  Plans. 

(3)  A  course  of  Observation  in  the  Model  Schools,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  grade  and  going  systematically  through  the   different   forms. 

Observation  and  Practice   Teaching. 

10. — (1)  The  Introductory  Courses  shall  be  followed  by  systematic 
Observation  and  Practice-teaching,  the  minimum  number  of  Observation 
lessons  being  40  and  of  Practice-teaching  lessons  25,  which  numbers  shall 
each  be  increased  according  to  the  necessities  of  individual  teachers-in 
training. 

(2)  The  students  shall  be  divided  into  suitable  groups,  and  the  work 
shall  be  done  systematically  per  schedule  arranged  from  time  to  time. 

(3)  Both  observation  and  practice-teaching  shall  be  supervised,  first, 
by  the  Normal  School  teacher  of  the  subject,  then  by  the  Model  School 
teachers  of  the  same  subject. 

(4)  Teachers-in-training  shall  be  notified  of  the  subject  and  scope  of 
the  lesson  to  be  observed. 

(5)  The  teachers-in-training  shall  prepare  beforehand  the  lesson  to  be 
observed,  and  shall,  after  observing  said  lesson,  submit  a  report  upon  it  for 
discussion  with  the  Normal  and  Model  School  Masters  concerned. 

(6)  Normal  School  Masters  in  charge  of  the  academic  work  in  a  sub- 
ject shall  develop  its  details  in  their  teaching  order;  and,  after  each  suit- 
able step,  shall  themselves  teach  model  lessons,  applying  the  principles  of 
Education  and  the  special  methods  discussed  in  class.  At  these  lessons  the 
Model  School  Masters  concerned  shall  be  present  as  often  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 

(7)  Teachers-in-training  shall  prepare  a  practice-teaching  lesson  plan 
for  submission  to  the  teacher  in  charge,  who,  after  any  necessary  criticisms 
thereof,  shall  supervise  the  class  work  and  discuss  it  with  them  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter. 

(8)  At  least  the  group  of  teachers-in-training  to  which  the  teacher-in- 
training  belongs,  shall  be  present  at  the  discussions  on  his  observation  and 
practice-teaching  lessons. 

(9)  The  observation  and  the  pratice-teaching  lessons  provided  for  in  the 
logical  development  of  the  course  shall  be  supplemented  by  other  lessons  in 
such  forms  of  the  Model  School  as  may  be  available.  Contimious  practice- 
teaching  for  several  periods  towards  the  end  of  the  course  shall  be  required, 
the  teacher-in-training  being   wholly   responsible   for   the    discipline  of  the 
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class.  Teachers-in-training  shall  be  available  as  substitute  teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  locality  (urban  or  rural)  in  which  a  Normal  School  is 
situated,  subject  to  arangement  with  the   Principal   of  the   Normal   School 

(10)  Concerted  work  on  the  part  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools 
shall  be  secured  by  frequent  conferences  of  the  teachers  and  by  combined 
discussion  of  the*  observation  and  practice-teaching  as  opportunity  may 
offer. 

(11)  The  observation  and  practice-teaching  for  each  teacher-in-train- 
inc  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  work  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  all  subjects  and  in  all  grades. 

(12)  Concurrently  with  the  observation  and  practice-teaching,  Child 
Study  shall  be  taken  up,  the  necessary  applications  being  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  model  lessons  and  the  observation  and  practice-teaching;  so 
that  course  and  methods  may  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  child's  mind  and 
growth. 

Examinations. 
Subjects  and  Values. 

11. — (1)  (a)  The  final  standing  of  the  teacher-in-training  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  combined  results  of  his  Sessional  records  and  final  exam- 
inations. The  Sessional  records  shall  include  the  observation  and  practice- 
teaching  and  the  other  oral  and  written  tests. 

(b)  In  addition  to  oral  and  written  class  tests  in  each  subject,  there 
shall  be  two  written  examinations  on  the  subjects  of  Groups  I.  and  II.  be- 
low; a  Sessional  one  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  a  Final  one  (includ- 
ing the  Supplemental)  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  Each  of  these  exam- 
inations shall  be  based  on  the  work  preceding1  it.  The  Final  examination 
papers  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  Normal  Schools. 

(c)  The  examinations  in  Groups  II.  and  III.  shall  include  a  thorough 
test  of  the  academic  qualifications  of  the  teacher-in-training  for  teaching 
all  grades  of  Public  School  work. 

(2)  At  each  examination  in  Groups  I.  and  II.  there  shall  be  one  paper 
in  each  of  the  following  subjects,  and  the  maximum  marks  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows (the  marks  for  the  Sessional  examination  and  for  the  Records  in  each 
subject  being  each  one-sixth  of  the  whole):  — 

Group  I. 

Professional.  Science  of  Education,  300;  History  of  Education,  200; 
School  Organization  and  Management,  200. 

Group  II. 

Academic  and  Professional.  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Lit- 
erature, Grammar,  History,  Composition,  Geography,  Nature  Study  and 
Elementary  Science,  each  150. 

Group  III. 

(3)  The  marks  counted  in  estimating  the  final  standing  of  the  teacher- 
in-training  in  the  following  subjects  shall  be  those  awarded  him  '  during 
the  Session,  more  especially  towards  the  close  thereof,  for  the  oral  and 
written  tests  in  matter  and,  where  applicable,  in  method,  the  maximum 
for  each  subject  being  as  follows :   — 

Academic  and  Professional.  Art  and  Reading,  each  150;  Mu<ir, 
Physical    Culture,  Manual    Training,     and    Household    Science,   each   100: 
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Spelling,  Writing  and  Bookkeeping,  Physiology  and  Personal  Hygiene,  and 
School  Law  and  Regulations,  each  75. 

Group  IV. 

(4)  The  marks  counted  in  estimating  the  final  standing  of  the  teacher- 
in-training  in  Observation  and  Practice-teaching  shall  be  those  awarded 
him  in  these  subjects  during  the  Session  and  more  especially  towards  the 
clo,se  thereof,  after  an  introductory  course  of  lessons  in  each.  The  maxi- 
mum marks  for  Practice-teaching  and  Observation  shall  be  1,450,  of  which 
the  marks  for  Practice-teaching  shall  be  1,200  and  those  for  Observation 
lessons  250. 

Standard. 

12. — (1)  Any  candidate  who  obtains  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  each 
subject  of  each  group,  60  per  cent,  of  the  marks  for  Group  IV.,  and  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  the  marks,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  Interim  Second  Class 
Certificate,  which  will  be  made  Permanent  after  two  years'  successful  teach- 
ing on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  or  Inspectors  concerned. 

(2)  A  candidate  who,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  in  (1)  preceding, 
obtains  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks,  shall  be  awarded  Honours. 

(3)  A  candidate  who  makes  less  than  60  per  cent.,  but  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  marks,  and  who  passes  in  Group  IV.,  and  in  each  subject 
of  the  other  groups,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  staff,  be  awarded 
a  Third  Class  Certificate,  valid  for  one  year. 

(4)  A  candidate  who  makes  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  passes 
in  Group  IV.,  but  who  fails  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  subjects  of  Group 
I.,  II.  or  III.,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  staff,  be  awarded  a 
Third  Class  Certificate,  valid  for  one  year. 

(5)  A  candidate  qualified  as  in  (3)  preceding,  may,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  staff,  be  awarded  an  Interim  Second  Class  Certificate  after 
one  year's  successful  teaching  and  after  passing  a  supplemental  examin- 
ation in  all  the  subjects  of  the  group  in  which  the  staff  had  reported  him 
as  insufficiently  prepared. 

(6)  A  candidate  qualified  as  in  (4)  preceding  may  be  awarded  an  In- 
terim Second  Class  Certificate  after  one  year's  successful  teaching  and  after 
obtaining  at  a  supplemental  examination  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  in  each 
of  the  subjects  in  which  he  originally  failed. 

(7)  A  candidate  making  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  shall 
be  required  to  attend  a  Normal  School  for  another  term. 

Science  of  Education. 

13.  The  object  of  the  course  in  the  Science  of  Education  is  to  provide 
the  teacher  with  a  working  conception  of  the  nature  of  education  which 
will  be  useful  to  him  in  forming  ideals  and  determining  procedure,  and  to 
give  him  a  rational  basis  for  intelligently  evaluating  and  selecting  subject 
matter  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  course  is  intended  to  improve 
natural  tact  and  skill  through  the  acquisition  of  experience,  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  The  course  (taken  twice  a  week  through- 
out the  session)  includes  General  Methodology,  Applied  Psychology.  Child 
Study,  and  the  Kindergarten,   as  follows:  — 
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I.  General  Methodology. 

General  Method  forms  a  basis  for  the  lessons  in  Special  Methods  and 
enables  the  teacher-in-training  early  in  the  session  to  observe  and  to  teach 
intelligently. 

The  topics  of  the  course  are  at  first  considered  in  simple  outline,  to  be 
filled  in  and  made  more  definite  later  on  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  subjects  in  the  other  parts  of  the  course  in  the  Science  of 
Education.  The  principles  are  introduced  and  illustrated  by  the  teaching 
of  typical  lessons  selected  from  a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  course  includes  the  discussion  of  the  following  topics:  — 

(1)  The  transition  from  the  practical  to  the  intellectual  attitude  in 
learning. 

(2)  Learning  as  an  attitude  of  enquiry;  the  importance  to  the  learner 
of  a  consciousness  of  an  end  ;  how  and  when  the  aim  of  the  lesson  should 
be  presented. 

(3)  The  necessity  of  an  adequate  equipment  in  previous  experiences 
as  means  to  the  end:  the  process  of  learning  as  the  interaction  between  the 
old  and  the  new;  the  means  of  calling  up  the  experiences  of  the  pupil  to  be 
utilized  in  reaching  the  end. 

(4)  The  direction  of  mental  movement  to  the  end  as  movement  within 
a  mental  whole  (a)  towards  the  particular,  (b)  towards  the  general ;  the 
relation  of  these  movements  to  each  other;  the  learning  process  as  an 
analytic-synthetic  process,  a  transition  from  a  vague  mental  whole  to  a 
denned  mental  whole  through  analysis  giving  particulars  and  synthesis 
determining   unity:    individual   and  general    notions   distinguished. 

(5)  The  analytic  phase  in  learning;  the  selection  and  adaptation  of 
relevant  analysis;  the  place  of  sense-perception,  telling  and  inference  in 
the  development  (if  individual  notions;  meaning  of  ''analytic  -methods"  of 
teaching. 

(6)  The  synthetic  phase  in  learning;  the  adaptation  and  use  of  selected 
material  to  reach  the  end;  the  development  and  application  of  general 
notions;  the  meaning  of  "synthetic  methods"  of  teaching. 

(7)  The  relation  of  induction  to  deduction  in  the  process  of  learning 
and  in  methods  of  teaching. 

(8)  Expression  as  a  stage  in  method:  the  relation  of  impression  to  ex- 
pression:  forms   of  expression  ;   place   and    \alue  of  definitions. 

(9)  Criticism  of  common  educational  maxims,  such  as.  "From  the  con- 
crete to  the  ahstra  t."  "From  the  known  to  the  unknown."  "From  the 
whole  to  the  part;"  the  llerhai tian  stages  in  instruction  considered  and 
criticized. 

Boohs  of  Referenci  . 

MrMurry's   The  Method  of  the  Recitation. 
Bagley's  The  Educative  Process. 
De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method. 

II.  Applied  Psychology. 

Special  attention  at  each  stage  in  the  course  outlined  below  is  given 
to  the  pedagogical  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples considered;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  illustrative  application  of  these 
conclusions  is  made  to  the  teaching  of  the  different  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  to  the  general  work  of  the  school.     The  course,  which  is  intended 
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to  be  a  SIMPLE    and    PRACTICAL    one,     includes  the  discussion  of  the 
following  topics  :  — 

(1)  Aim  of  Education. 

Individual  and  social  phases  of  education,  their  relation. 

(2)  The  Educational  Process. 

Its  nature  and  relation  to  the  end  and  means  of  education. 

(3)  Subject  Matter  of  Instruction. 

The  principle  of  correlation  and  concentration  of  studies;  the  function 
and  content  of  educational  science. 

(4)  Method  of  Instruction. 

The  relation  of  method  to  subject  matter;  the  problem  of  method  as  a 
psychological  problem. 

(5)  Psychology. 

Field  of  psychology;  methods  of  psychological  enquiry;  the  use  of 
psychology  to  the  teacher. 

(6)  Habit. 

Automatic  and  reflex  acts;  primary  instincts;  development  of  reflexes; 
formation  of  habits  and  the  development  of  motor  control ;  characteristics 
and  results  of  habit ;  the  relation  of  habit  to  will ;  the  intellectual  and  ethical 
aspects  of  habit. 

(7)  Attention. 

Nature  of  attention  as  a  process ;  conditions  of  attention ;  forms  of  atten- 
tion; interrelation  of  forms  of  attention;  attention  in  young  children  and  in 
adults  compared  ;  divided  attention  and  concentration  of  attention ;  discrimina- 
tion, association ;  interest,  its  nature  and  relation  to  attention ;  methods  of 
securing  and  retaining  attention;  obstacles  to  attention. 

(8)  Apperception  and  Retention. 

Meaning  of  the  terms ;  their  relation ;  mental  assimilation,  growth  and 
development. 

(9)  Sensation. 

Distinctive  characteristics  of  sensation ;  relation  of  sensation  to  know- 
ledge;  neural  basis  of  sensation;  classification  of  sensations  and  more  detailed 
study  of  sensations  of  special  senses. 

(10)  Perception. 

Distinctive  characteristics  of  perception;  perception  distinguished  from 
sensation ;  genesis  and  development  of  perception ;  neural  processes  in  per- 
ception;  training  of  perception  and  formation  of  habits  of  observation. 

(11)  Imagination. 

Conditions  of  representation;  distinctive  characteristics  of  imagina- 
tion; relation  of  image  to  idea;  mode  of  operation  of  imagination;  reproduc- 
tive imagination,  productive  imagination,  association  of  images,  conditions 
of  association ;  genesis  and  function  of  imagery ;  training  of  imagery 

(12)  Memory. 

Distinctive  characteristics  of  memory;  conditions  of  retention,  recall, 
recognition ;  training  and  development  of  memory  processes ;  logical  method 
of  memorizing. 

(13)  Conception. 

Distinctive  characteristics  of  conception ;  relation  of  concept  and  image ; 
the  function  of  language  in  the  formation  of  concepts ;  general  function  of 
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?onception ;  development  of  conception,  formation  of  new  concepts  and  the 
emrichment  of  old  concepts ;  the  place  and  use  of  definition. 

(14)  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 

Distinctive  characteristics  of  judgment;  relation  of  concept  and  judg- 
ment; the  distinctive  characteristics  of  reasoning;  general  function  of  rea- 
-oning;  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  compared;  training  in  judgment 
and  reasoning. 

(15)  Affective  Elements  of  Consciousness. 

Involution  of  feeling  and  cognition;  elementary  forms  of  affection, 
affection  in  its  relation  to  sensation,  perception,  imagination,  memory  and 
reasoning;  significance  of  affective  consciousness. 

T6)  Emotion. 

Distinctive  characteristics  of  emotion;  condition  of  emotional  develop- 
ment; significance  of  emotions;  classification  of  emotions;  training  of  emo- 
tions. 

17)  Development  of  Will. 

Impulsive  and  volitional  acts  distinguished;  distinctive  characteristics 
if  volition  :  relation  of  want,  desire  and  motive,  and  relation  of  deliberation, 
•ffort  and  choice  in  an  act  of  will;  definition  of  character;  character  de- 
velopment as  increasing  power  of  selection  of  ends  and  means,  increasing 
emotional  responsiveness  to  true  worths,  and  increasing  practical  force  for 
he  realization  of  the  ends  selected  and  felt  to  be  worthy;  means  of  charae- 
er  development. 

Boohs  of  Reference. 

Angel] 's  Psychology. 

Bett's  Mind   and  its  Education. 

Titchener's  Primer  of  Psychology. 

III.  Child  Study. 

Child  Study  enables  the  teacher-in-training  to  adopt  intelligently  his 
methods  in  each  subject  to  the  child's  mind  at  the  different  stages  of  its 
growth.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics  : 

(1)  The  Scope  of  Child  Study. 

(2)  Methods  of  investigation;  importance  of  the  interpretation  as  well 
is  the  discovery  of  the  child's  activities. 

(3)  The  child's  physical  characteristics. 

(4)  Mental  types  and  variations  of  normal  mental  conditions. 

(5)  The  development  of  the  personality  of  the  child. 

(6)  Children's  motives. 

(7)  The  influence  of  the  child's  environment. 

(8)  The  study  of  children  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  course  of 
Applied  Psychology. 

Boohs  of  Reference. 

Kirkpatrick's   Fundamentals  of  Child  Study. 
Kind's  Psychology  of  Child  Development. 
Tracy's  Psychology  of  Childhood. 
1  *~E. 
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History  of  Education. 

14.  The  study  of  the  History  of  Education  widens  the  professiona 
outlook  and  rationalizes  school  practice  through  the  discussion  of  the  de 
velopment  of  educational  theories.  It  interprets  such  theories  and  prac 
tices  in  their  relation  to  the  social  ideals  and  processes  of  their  day  and  th< 
continuity  of  their  development,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Science  of  Educa 
tion.  As  a  phase  of  the  history  of  civilization,  it  requires  an  historica 
background ;  as  a  treatment  of  varying  national  ideals,  it  discusses  move 
ments  rather  than  individuals.  The  course  (taken  once  a  week  through 
out  the  session)  includes  the  following  topics  :  — 

(1)  Education  in  a  Primitive  Society. 

The  place  of  primitive  society  in  the  history  of  civilization;  its  charac 
teristics;  the  significance  of  the  experience  of  life  in  such  society;  the  trans 
mission  of  these  experiences;  the  evolution  of  customs  and  ideals;  the  rela 
tion  of  customs  and  ideals  to  institutions;  the  dominance  of  institutions 
the  family  and  education. 

(2)  Oriental  Education. 

Education  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  means  of  perpetuating  nationa 
character;  the  permanence  of  customs  and  social  ideals  in  the  Orienta 
world;  Chinese,  Hebrew,  and  Hindu  education  as  types. 

(3)  Greek  Education. 

The  education  ideals  of  Eastern  and  Western  nations  compared;  th 
Greeks,  their  social  organization,  the  city  state,  their  ideals,  religion,  art 
and  national  games ;  old  Greek  education,  with  Spartan  education  as  it 
type;  new  Greek  education  with  Athenian  education  as  its  type;  Atheniaj 
schools ;  music  and  gymnastics ;  tendency  towards  individualism ;  th 
sophists  and  the  great  educational  theorists,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
the  idea  of  a  liberal  education. 

(4)  Roman  Education. 

National  ideals  of  Rome  and  Greece  contrasted;  social  organization  o 
the  Romans ;  their  characteristics,  their  virtues ;  educational  ideals :  period 
of  Roman  education;  Roman  schools;  great  educational  theorists,  Cicer 
and  Quintilian;  the  idea  of  a  practical  education. 


(5)  Education  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Contrast  between  the  Classic  and  the  Mediaeval  world ;  life  in  the  Mid 
die  Ages ;  influence  of  Christianity  on  education ;  early  Christian  schools 
the  education  of  the  cloister  and  the  castle ;  their  educational  aims  an 
methods ;  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Universities. 

(6)  The  Renaissance  and  the  Rise  of  Humanism. 

The  relation  of  the  Renaissance  to  modern  civilization;  its  origin  an 
progress;  its  educational  significance;  its  educational  leaders,  Da  Feltn 
Erasmus,  Ascham,  and  Sturm;  its  influence  upon  subject  matter,  methods 
and  purposes;  humanistic  conception  of  education;  humanism  and  rea 
ism. 

14a  v.. 
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(7)  The  Reformation  and  the  Counter-Reformation. 

The  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance ;  Luther  and  elementary  educa- 
tion in  Germany;  schools  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders. 

(8)  Realism  and  Science  in  Education. 

The  characteristics  of  the  ages;  educational  tendencies;  humanism  and 
culture  vs.  realism  and  utilitarianism;  verbal  realism  as  represented  by 
Rabelias  and  Milton ;  social  realism  as  represented  by  Montaigne ;  sense 
realism  as  represented  by  Ratich,  Bacon,  Mulcaster,  and  Comenius ;  the 
place  of  Bacon  and  Comenius  in  the  history  of  education. 

(9)  Education  according  to  Nature. 

Development  of  the  new  conception  of  education ;  Locke,  Rousseau, 
and  Basedow;  nature  vs.  culture;  significance  of  the  work  of  Locke  and 
Rousseau. 

(10)  Modern   Educational  Theories. 

(a)  The  Psychological  ideal  as  represented  in  Pestalozzi  and  his  work  for 
the  elementary  school,  Herbart  and  his  Methodology,  Froebel  and  the  Kin- 
dergarten. 

(6)  The  Sociological  ideal.  The  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
"aims  and  values"  in  education;  the  knowledge  of  most  worth.  Spencer; 
education  as  social  adjustment. 

(11)  Contemporary  Tendencies  in  Education. 

The  development  of  public  education  in  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  I7nited  States.  The  development  of  public  education  in 
Ontario. 

Boole s  of  Reference. 

Monroe's  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education. 
Kemp's  The  History  of  Education. 
Quick's  Kducational  Reformers. 

School  Organization  and  Management. 

15.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  teacher,  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  of  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  school  manage- 
ment and  organization,  which  will  enable  him  to  secure  the  smooth  and  effi- 
cient working  of  his  school.  The  course  (taken  twice  a  week  throughout  the 
session)  includes  the  following  topics:  — 

(1)  Classification. 

The  meaning  and  the  problems  of  school  organization ;  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  graded  and  of  ungraded  schools;  the  value  of  pro- 
per classification;  the  bases  for  classification;  number  and  size  of  classes- 
over-classification  in  small  schools;  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
or  rigid  classification;  promotions,  when  and  how  made;  in  graded  schools, 
the  division  of  subjects  and  pupils  among  the  several  teachers. 

(2)  The  Daily  Programme. 

Its  purpose  and  value;  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  a 
time-table — the   relative   importance   of   the   different   subjects;    variety  and 
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distribution  of  studies ;  seat  work ;  individual  blackboard  work ;  the  ques- 
tion of  fatigue ;  opening  and  closing  exercises ;  value  of  recesses ;  the  number 
of  pupils  and  tbe  number  of  classes ;  rigid  adherence  to  the  time-table ;  con- 
structing typical  time-tables  for  graded  and  for  ungraded  schools;  school 
records. 

(3)  Teaching. 

What  is  meant  by  teaching ;  learning,  the  measure  of  success ;  teacher 
to  know  the  subject,  the  child,  and  the  method;  characteristics  of  good 
teaching;  evils  of  formalism;  stimulus  of  the  teacher's  ability,  manner  and 
sympathy ;  value  of  individuality  in  teaching ;  working  with  the  pupils  not 
for  them ;  discursiveness  in  teaching ;  keeping  in  touch  with  the  class ; 
teaching  children,  or  teaching  a  subject;  speed  in  teaching;  the  teacher's 
voice,   language,   position,   etc. 

(4)  Technique  of  Class   Instruction. 

(a)  Characteristics  of  a  good  lesson  :  Orderly  arrangement,  unity  of 
idea,  variety  in  detail,  suitability  in  illustration,  harmony  of  effect,  perfec- 
tion in  technique,  proper  drill  or  recapitulation ;  common  defects ;  no  defi- 
nite aim,  lack  of  clear  logical  plan,  useless  introductions,  attempting  too 
.much,  defective  knowledge,  important  and  unimportant  points  not  clearly 
distinguished,  unnecessary  digressions ;  clumsy  presentation,  too  much  or 
too  little  drill,  etc.,  effects  of  over-teaching;  getting  interest  and  sympathy 
of  pupils. 

(o)  Typical  forms  of  lessons : 

The  lecture  or  telling  lesson;   its  place   and  limitations. 

The  inductive  development  lesson ;  its  place  and  function ;  the  princi- 
ple of  selection  and  methods  of  presenting  concrete  material ;  methods  of 
developing  and  applying  general  notions. 

The  deductive  development  lesson;  its  object;  its  use  as  anticipatory 
and  explanatory ;  the  principle  of  selection  and  methods  of  presenting  data 
and  general  principles ;  methods  of  leading  pupils  to  apply  general  principles 
to  data  and  to  draw  inferences. 

The  study  lesson:  Value  of  book  study;  union  of  teaching  and  book 
study ;  the  necessity  for  training  pupils  to  get  knowledge  from  books ;  the 
need  of  assigning  lessons  in  a  definite,  interesting  way;  assigning  by  ques- 
tions or  by  topics ;  value  of  outline  formed  by  teacher  and  by  pupils ;  the  art 
of  study  acquired,  not  taught ;  home  lessons,  their  use  and  abuse ;  seat-work, 
importance  and  varieties. 

The  recitation  lesson :  The  necessity  for  holding  pupils  responsible  for 
assigned  work ;  differences  between  a  recitation  and  merely  "hearing  a  les- 
son" :  value  of  the  recitation:  in  requiring  connected  and  intelligible  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  gain  to  the  individual  child  from  the  knowledge  and 
criticisms  of  his  fellows ;  effects  in  cultivating  habits  of  attention  and  analy- 
sis ;  and  in  stimulating  pupils ;  attention  to  detail. 

The  drill  lesson :  Its  purpose,  habit-formation  and  the  development  of 
power  especially  in  the  school  arts;  knowledge  made  clearer  as  well  as  more 
permanent ;  clear  ideals  to  guide ;  drill  as  distinguished  from  review ;  mere 
parrot  exercises  valueless;  aimless  or  excessive  drills:  concert  drills. 

The  review  lesson :  Its  purpose ;  correct  and  incorrect  forms  of  review 
lessons;  nature  and  value  of  thoroughness;  methods  of  obtaining  thorough- 
ness. 
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The  testing  lesson  :  Its  function  and  value :  knowledge  tested  by  ex- 
pression, by  application;  power  tested  by  its  exercise;  skill  tested  by  doing; 
when  tests  are  useful,  when  valueless. 

Examinations :  Effects  in  developing  mental  grasp,  strengthening  the 
memory,  securing  independent  persistent  effort,  revealing  success  or  fail- 
ure; influence  on  character  of  teaching  and  on  pupil's  work;  evil  effects: 
a  narrowing  tendency,  induce  cramming,  effects  on  health;  school  results 
that  connot  be  tested  by  examinations;  how  to  set  examination  papers;  read- 
ing and  valuing  the  answers:  value  of  oral  tests,  of  concert  tests;  examina- 
tions as  related  to  promotions. 

(c)  The  relation  of  class  instruction  to  individual  instruction  : 

Advantages  of  class  instruction  :  Its  economy ;  its  educative  influence 
in  teaching  the  subordination  of  individual  impulses  to  the  welfare  of  the 
^lass  as  a  whole;  the  stimulus  gained  through  emulation  and  the  group  in- 
stincts. 

Defects  of  a  rigid  class  instruction:  value  of  the  individual  system; 
study  of  various  systems  of  compromi-e  between  class  and  individual  in- 
duction;  dealing  with  inattentive  children,  with  dull  or  backward  children. 

(d)  Lesson  outlines  or  plans : 

Gathering,  selecting,  and  arranging  knowledge;  suitable  introduction; 
idapting  method  to  class,  to  subject  ;  the  plan  not  to  restrict  teacher's  free- 
lom;  foreseeing  difficulties;  preparing  for  individuals;  arranging  lessons  in 
eries. 

(e)  Criticism  of  lessons : 

Purposes  and  value  of  lesson  criticism;  analysis  of  good  teaching  to 
irecede  criticism  of  poor  teaching;  qualifications  of  a  good  critic;  three 

[uisites  in  criticism:  justice,  thoroughness,  fruitf ulness ;  critic  to  know  the 
im  and  subject  matter  of  lesson  and  to  be  in  sympathy  with  teacher:  lead- 
ng  points  of  criticism;  oral  or  written  report^  ot  criticism;  what  to  avoid 
n  criticism  ;  the  teacher's  self-criticism. 

(/)   Teaching  devices  : 

Questions:  Aims  and  value  of  questioning;  the  complement  of  lecture 
.nd  illustration;  testing  and  training  questions,  purposes  and  value  of  each, 
dien  to  be  used:  Socratic  questions,  meaning  and  worth;  leading  questions, 
dternativp  questions;  "Yes"  or  "No"  questions;  elliptical  questions;  quali- 
ies  of  a  good  question ;  qualifications  of  a  good  questioner;  over-question- 
ng:  questions  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  majority;  adapting  questions  to 
ndividuals ;  questions  varied  in  form,  connected  in  series,  put  in  an  engag- 
ng  way;  simultaneous,  consecutive,  promiscuous  combined  methods  of  dis- 
ributing  questions ;  questioning  as  an  aid  to  discipline. 

Answers:      What  is  involved  in  answering:  qualities  of  a  good  answer; 

eatment  of  answers  partly  right;  defective  or  faulty  answers;  good  form 
answers;  elliptical  questions  or  answers;  simultaneous  answers;  mistakes 
dealing    with    answers;    repeating    answers;    prompting   by    pupils    or  by 

acher. 

Illustrations:  Their  office  and  value;  two  divisions:  those  appealing 
•  the  senses,  those  given  in  words;  making  collections  of  objects;  value  of 

chool  museums,  pictures,  models,  diagrams,  charts,  etc. ;  effective  use  of 
lackboards;    how   to   use   illustration-    to  the    best    advantage;    wrong   use; 

onsiderations  of  class,    subject,    etc. 
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(5)  The  Teacher. 

Natural  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  importance  of  scholarship,  oil 
training,  of  experience,  of  professional  studies,  of  wide  culture,  of  Teachers' 
Associations,   etc. 

The  teacher's  relations  with  the  Principal,  the  Inspector,  trustees,  par-j 
ents;  his  civic  and  social  duties;  his  personal  power  and  influence  in  thci 
school,  in  the  community;  his  daily  preparation  for  teaching;  correcting 
written   exercises;   care  of  health. 

(6)  School-room  Routine. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mechanizing  routine;  order  in  enter' 
ing  and  leaving  the  room,  in  passing  to  the  class  or  to  the  board ;  distribu 
ting  and  collecting  wraps ;  distributing  and  collecting  books  and  material 
neatness  of  written  exercises  and  board  work;  keeping  desks  and  room  tidy 
a  system  of  signals;  fire  drill;  teacher's  supervision;  appointment  of  moni 
tors. 

(7)  Desirable  School  Habits. 

Regularity  of  attendance,  how  to  encourage  it,  what  should  excuse  ah( 
sence ;  relation  between  home  and  school ;  training  to  habits  of  punctuality 
neatness  in  person  and  in  work;  accuracy- — its  value,  relation  to  moral  train i 
ing,  how  to  secure  it;  quietness,  dealing  with  talking,  whispering,  noise  ill 
school,  etc.;  industry,  what  it  involves,  training  in  it;  obedience,  its  necesi 
sity,  to  be  given  cheerfully,  securing  automatic  obedience. 

(8)  School  Incentives. 

Meaning  and  office;  effects  on  character,  on  school  work,  on  health 
kinds  of  incentives,  those  appealing  to  emulation,  social  instincts  and  sens 
of  honour  and  duty;  value  and  use  of  the  chief  incentives;  fear  as  an  incen 
tive;  competitive  examinations;  prize-giving;  marking  and  grading  pupils 
school  reports  to  parents;  public  examinations  and  exhibition  of  pupils 
work;  creating  a  good  school  tone. 

(9)  Order  and  Discipline. 

What  is  meant  by  good  order ;  providing  for  the  well-being  of  the  whol 
school;  authority  essential  for  effective  discipline;  the  chief  elements  c 
governing  power ;  relation  of  right  physical  conditions ;  other  helpful  f ac 
tors,  teacher's  voice,  keeping  pupils  busy,  mechanized  routine ;  rules,  thei 
value  and  enforcement ;  common  faults  and  how  to  avoid  them ;  discussio 
of  methods  of  dealing  with  infractions  of  law;  substitution  vs.  repression 
co-operation  of  school  and  home. 

Punishment:  Ends  and  necessity;  right'  conditions;  characteristic 
of  judicious  punishment;  injudicious  punishments,  kinds  and  results  of:  th 
discipline  of  consequences ;  corporal  punishment ;  suspending  or  expellin  • 
pupils ;  dealing  with  incorrigibles ;  punishing  and  school  studies. 

(10)  Morals  and  Manners. 

Importance  in  a  scheme  of  education;  character-building,  the  chit 
object  of  education;  cultivating  right  feelings;  training  the  moral  judj 
ment ;  discipline  as  an  aid  to  moral  training;  the  teacher's  personal  ii 
fluenee ;  importance  of  individual  teaching ;  the  child's  susceptibility  and  ii 
itiativeness ;  relations  of  habit  and  character ;  formation  of  desirable  habi 
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a  school;  how  best  to  deal  with  the  various  temperaments  and  dispositions; 
iving  pupils  right  motives  for  conduct ;  moral  value  of  certain  school 
tudies;  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  teaching;  manners  and  social  etiquette, 
leligious  teaching  in  schools. 

11)  Physical  Education. 
Relations    of     physical     and     intellectual     development ;    importance   of 

hange  of  work:  value  of  plays  and  games;  organized  or  unorganized  play; 
angeroiH  plays  or  games;  the  teacher  on  the  play-ground;  physical  exer- 
ise  within  the  school  ;  care  of  delicate  children  :  co-education  on  the  play- 
•round.     (See  under  Personal  Hygiene,   p.   31.) 

12)  The  School  Building  and  Premises  and  School  Hygiene. 

The  Grounds  :  Situation,  aspect,  area,  drainage,  ornamentation,  pro- 
ection,  cure  of  school  gardens;  water  supply,  its  sources,  impurities,  modes 
«f  purification. 

The  Outbuildings:   Location  and  structure,   necessity  for  supervision. 

The  School  House:  School  architecture,  size,  shape,  and  suitability  of 
ooms,  hall,  etc.,  importance  of  proper  lighting;  how  to  secure  proper  light- 
ng,  position  of  pupils  with  reference  to  windows ;  heating,  warming  by 
toves,  by  hot  air,  by  hot  water,  by  steam,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
ages  of  each  method,  the  jacketed  stove;  the  themometer,  the  hygrometer; 
ire  escapes  and  like  appliances;  ventilation;  necessity  for  good  ventilation; 
igns  of  vitiated  air,  moistening  of  air,  quantity  of  fresh  air  needed,  differ- 
nt  methods  of  ventilation;  furniture  and  equipment;  desks  and  scats; 
lecessity  of  adjusting  the  height  to  the  pupil;  blackboards,  their  si?e,  situa- 
ion,  and  kinds;  cloak  rooms  and  clothing;  maps,  globes,  library,  and  other 
lecessary  apparatus  and  equipment:  pictures  and  decorations  of  walls.  (Sec 
departmental  Circular,  No.  33,   and  under  Hygiene,    p.   31.) 

3ool-.<<  of   Reference 

Landon's    Principles   and    Practice    of    Teaching     and     School     Manage- 
ment. 
Button's   School   Management. 
Bagley's  Classroom  Management. 

Special  Methodology. 

16.  The  courses  in  Special  .Methodology  prepare  the  teachers-in-train- 
ng  for  intelligently  observing  and  teaching  lessons  in  all  grades  of  the 
Model  Schools,  by  enabling  them  to  apply  the  principles  of  education  and, 
n  particular,  to  adapt  to  the  work  in  each  subject  the  principles  of  general 
nethods.  The  chief  object  of  education  is  the  formation  of  character;  this 
)bject  is  kept  continually  in  view,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessity  for  provi- 
ling  mental  discipline  and  suitable  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  The 
•vork  in  the  special  methodology  of  each  subject  is  introduced  by  a  few 
essons  of  a  general  character,  embracing  the  application  of  the  general 
)rinciples  of  method  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  These  introductory 
essons  are  followed  by  a  series  of  a  more  detailed  character,  dealing  with  : 

(1)  The  selection  and  the  organization  of  material  for  the  grades  taken 
n  order,  from  the  standpoint  of  presentation  to  the  pupil  and  in  terms  of 
he  Public  School  programme  of  studies. 

(2)  The  discussion  of  special  methods  of  instruction,  concurrent  with 
:he  academic  review  of  the  subject  matter. 
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Book  of  Reference. 

McMurry's  Texts  in  Special  Methods. 

The  foUowing  outlines  deal  with  each  subject  of  the  Public  School 
Course  from  its  special  pedagogical  point  of  view : 

I.  Language  and  Composition. 

The  special  aim  of  the  course  in  Language  and  Composition  is  to  pre- 
pare the  teacher  to  train  his  pupils  to  speak  and  to  write  good  English  as 
a  fixed,  unconscious  habit.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics:  — 

The  paramount  importance  of  language  training ;  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  mother-tongue  the  foundation  of  education;  the  value  of  clear- 
ness,  force,  and  grace  of  expression. 

The  nature  of  language  and  the  connection  between  language  and 
thought ;  the  proper  order  in  language  training,  to  observe  to  think,  to  ex- 
press ;  every  lesson  a  means  of  training  in  language,  much  of  the  best 
language  tfaining  incidental ;  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  good  Eng- 
lish to  be  formed  unconsciously  by  reading  good  literature  and  associating 
with  those  who  speak  good  English,  also  by  teacher's  critical  oversight ;  the 
influence  of  the  teacher's  own  language  and  the  importance  of  libraries  for 
supplementary  reading ;  the  influences  opposed  to  good  usage ;  common 
faults  and  how  to  deal  with  them ;  steady,  unremitting  attention  by  the 
teacher  in  the  school  and  in  the  play-ground  essential;  criticism  by  pupils 
and  teachers,  its  value  and  dangers ;  how  to  make  pupils  self-critical 

Composition  of  two  kinds :  Oral  and  Written ;  both  to  be  taught  in 
class  answers  and  in  a  systematic  series  of  special  exercises;  oral  throughout, 
written  also  as  soon  as  pupil  has  attained  proficiency  in  the  mechanics  of 
writing;  materials  for  both  kinds;  the  pupil's  own  experience,  his  imagina- 
tion, conversations,  directed  observation,  pictures;  the  reproduction  of  fairy 
and  folk  stories,  poems,  biographies,  etc. ;  the  content  of  lesson  to  be  of 
worth  and  of  interest  to  the  pupils ;  relative  value  of  reading  and  telling 
stories,  etc.,  for  reproduction;  encouraging  the  pupil's  free,  natural  expres- 
sion; extending  his  vocabulary;  value  of  memorizing  poetry  and  prose;  how 
to  memorize. 

The  weakness  of  teaching  mere  formal  linguistic  exercises ;  the  utiliza- 
tion, in  the  early  stages  of  oral  composition,  of  language  in  connection  with 
nature  study,  literature,  history,  art,  etc.;  in  school  games;  familiar  talks 
to  encourage  freedom  and  fluency  in  speech ;  repetition  of  folk  songs  and 
rhymes  which  have  a  vocabulary  and  idiom  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
speech;  reproduction  of  narrative  and  dramatic  prose. 

Connection  between  oral  and  written  composition,  value  of  their  com- 
bination in  the  same  lesson ;  written  composition  :  when  to  introduce ;  the 
value  of  transcription,  paraphrasing,  transposition,  change  of  construction, 
interchange  of  direct  and  indirect  narration,  grammatical  equivalents;  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  structure ;  use  of  models ;  the  comopsition ;  the  choice 
of  topics :  gathering,  selecting,  and  arranging  material,  the  value  of  topical 
outlines ;  paragraph  compositions ;  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs  in  a  com- 
position ;  order  and  method  of  teaching  narrative  and  description :  letter- 
writing  with  special  attention  to  form  and  style. 

The  mechanics  of  written  composition  :  The  use  of  capitals,  punctua- 
tion, and  quotation  marks,   abbreviations,  etc. 

Lesson  procedure:  Planning  the  composition;  use  of  the  blackboard; 
compositions  written  in  school,  supervision  and  aid  during  writing :  home- 
work, how  to  provide  therefor ;  how  to  correct  school  and  home  composi- 
tions ;   the   value    of  re-writing. 
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II.  Reading. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Reading  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  train  his  pupils  to  get  the  writer's  thoughts  and  feeling  (intelligent  read- 
ing) and  to  communicate  them  to  the  listener  so  that  he  may  appreciate  them 
(intelligible  reading).     The  course  includes  the  following  topics:  — 

The  pupil's  ability  to  interpret  words  limited  by  his  experience;  the 
preparation  he  has  already ;  relation  of  idea,  sound,  and  printed  symbols ; 
the  formation  of  accurate  visxial  and  auditory  impressions;  constant  neces- 
sity for  connecting  the  printed  symbol  directly  with  the  idea ;  reviews ;  in- 
terpretative reading ;  expression  as  conditioned  by  the  thought  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  criticism  by  teachers  and  by 
pupils;  function  and  value  of  model  reading,  silent  reading,  sight  reading, 
dramatic  reading,  elocution,  declamation;  devices  for  securing  rapid  word 
recognition;  the  pupil's  use  of  dictionary;  common  faults  on  the  part  of 
both  pupil  and  teacher  and  how  to  correct  them ;  importance  of  training  in 
reading  and  the  principles  of  vocal  expression  to  pupil's  ordinary  speech  and 
general  culture. 

(1)  The  first  stage  deals  with  the  sentence,  word,  phonic,  alphabetical 
methods;  their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  advantages  of  a  combination 
of  methods;  criticism  of  devices  that  fix  attention  upon  word  forms 
rather  than  thought ;  drill  on  troublesome  words  at  periods  apart  from  the 
reading  exercise;  use  of  script  or  print  at  the  first,  transition  from  script 
to  print;  use  of  blackboard;  the  picture  and  its  uses;  seat  exercises. 

The  second  stage  deals  with  reading  for  thought  and  pleasure  with  some 
freedom;  use  of  primers,  blackboards,  and  supplementary  readers;  increased 
attention  to  expression;  value  of  imitative  reading  at  this  stage;  training 
the  ear  to  the  beauty  of  language  through  the  rhythm  and  music  of  poetry ; 
drill  in  troublesome  words  and  rapid  word  recognition. 

The  objects  of  the  advanced  stage  are  to  give  the  pupil  the  power  to 
communicate  in  an  effective  and  pleasing  manner  the  thoughts  which  he  has 
been  trained  to  extract  for  himself  from  the  printed  page;  to  create  and 
foster  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

(2)  Principles  of  vocal  expression :  Time,  reflection,  pitch,  force, 
quality,  pause,  phrasing,  emphasis,  stress — study  of  each  with  practical 
illustrations  and  much  practice.  Exercise  for  rendering  the  organs  of 
speech  subservient  to  the  will — vocalization,  articulation,  breathing,  de- 
velopment of  chest  and  lungs,  mouth  training  for  pure  tone;  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  defects  and  impediments  of  speech. 

III.  Spelling. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Spelling  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  to 
secure  accuracy  in  the  mechanism  of  written  word-expression.  The  course 
(a  short  one)  includes  the  following  topics:  — 

The  relation  of  spelling  to  other  subjects;  special  relation  to  writing 
and  reading;  teaching  spelling,  not  merely  testing;  incidental  teaching; 
selection  of  material ;  right  grouping  of  words;  causes  of  bad  spelling;  re- 
lation of  the  age  and  mental  status  of  pupils. 

Appeals  to  the  eye,  to  the  ear,  by  training  the  muscular  sense,  separately 
or  in  combination;  oral  spelling,  transcription,  sight  spelling,  memory 
spelling,  and  word  building,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each;  spelling 
rules,  value,  how  taught;  relation  of  the  reading  lesson  to  spelling  words 
therein;  use  of  the  board,  of  the  dictionary,  of  the  spelling  book;  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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Lesson  procedure  :  Preparation  for  teaching ,  detection  and  correction  of 
errors,  re-writing;   spelling  drills  and  reviews;   need  of  varying  method. 

IV.  Literature. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Literature  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  create  in  his  pupils  a  taste  for  good  literature  while  broadening  their 
knowledge,  moulding  their  characters,  and  aiding  them  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  power  of  artistic  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  course 
includes  the  following  topics: —  > 

The  nature  and  elements  of  literature ;  restricted  meaning  for  elementary 
classes;  importance  of  the  study  in  the  development  of  character;  its  value 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  taste ;  main  object  the  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning;  futility  of  attempts  to  develop  formally  the  critical 
sense;   correlation  with  the  other  subjects   of  the  course. 

Qualities  of  literature  that  appeal  to  children  at  different  stages ;  par- 
amount importance  of  selecting  material  suitable  for  the  different  stages  of 
child  life;  the  relative  values  of  prose  and  poetry;  complete  wholes  versus 
extracts;  teacher's  work  with  pupils  to  be  oral  at  first;  comparison  of  the 
values  of  reading  and  telling;  pupils  to  read  for  themselves  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable ;  seat  work  and  home  work  in  literature :  the  study  to  be  pleas  rable, 
a  fundamental  condition;  special  importance  of  the  teacher's  own  qualifica- 
tions ;  intensive  and  extensive  study ;  importance  and  method  of  memorizing 
selections ;  importance  of  the  school  library ;  how  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  home. 

Lesson  Procedure :  Preparation  by  pupils  and  teacher :  from  whole  to 
part,  then  back  to  whole;  purpose  and  suitability  of  the  introduction;  place 
of  the  author's  biography;  meaning  of  words,  phrases  and  sentences,  im- 
portant only  as  parts  of  the  whole;  treatment  of  figures  of  speech,  etc.; 
value  of  oral  and  written  reproduction ;  importance  of  oral  reading  of  selec- 
tion after  study  thereof:  difficulty  of  examining  in  literature;  specimen 
examination  questions. 

Aids  to  Teaching:  Lists  of  suitable  fairy-tales,  fables,  nature-stories, 
poems,  etc. ;  value  of  stories  containing  some  dramatic  action,  some  pleasing 
personality  or  incident;  the  basis  of  selection,  the  ends  of  the  child's  emo- 
tional nature. 

A  sessional  readiner  course  shall  be  arranged  for  each  teacher-in-train- 
ing: suggestions  for  his  future  reading. 

V.  Grammar. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Grammar  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  give  the  pupils  a  basis  for  self  criticism  in  language  by  developing  the 
principles  of  language  structure,  to  secure  precision  of  expression,  and  to 
train  in  habits  of  logical  analysis.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics : 

Meaning  of  English  grammar;  its  relation  to  speech,  composition,  read- 
ing, and  literature;  the  use  and  value  of  our  remaining  inflections;  Eng- 
lish grammar,  the  logic  of  English  speech ;  reasons  for  and  against  retain- 
ing it  in  elementary  schools;  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject;  how  to  be 
begun ;  no  systematic  grammar  lessons  before  Form  IV ;  the  important  parts 
for  elementary  classes. 

Principles  to  be  observed  in  its  teaching ;  basing  it  on  the  concrete :  the 
sentence,  the  starting  point;  basal  value  of  function:  order  and  method  of 
early  lessons;  value  of  correct  definitions — how  to  be  obtained,  how  to  be 
applied;  analysis  and  parsing,  aim  and  value  of  each:  methods  of  teaching; 
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diagrams ;  importance  of  classification ;  oral  and  written  exercises,  drills ; 
value  of  false  syntax;  common  mistakes  in  teaching;  outline  in  order  of  the 
indispensable  portions  of  the  subject. 

VI.  History. 

The  special  object  of  a  course  in  History  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  to 
train  pupils  to  adapt  human  experiences  to  present  situations.  In  the 
elementary  stages  the  chief  object  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  historical  stud- 
ies; also  to  create  a  love  for  country.  The  course  includes  the  following 
topics : — 

Selection  and  arrangement  of  suitable  material  for  the  different  grades, 
such  as  biographies,  customs  and  habits  of  people,  history  of  aborigines  and 
pioneers,  historical  epochs,  characteristics  of  nations,  beginnings  of  govern- 
ments, histories  of  industries,  etc. ;  the  correlation  of  history  with  geog- 
raphy, reading,  and  literature;  ballads,  orations,  epics,  legends  and  tales  of 
chivalry,  narrative  poems,  historical  novels;  the  history  and  significance  of 
the  flag. 

Topical  and  chronological  methods  compared;  three  stages  of  historical 
teaching :  picture  and  story  stage,  the  information  stage,  the  intellectual 
stage;  importance  of  developing  interest;  the  place  and  value  of  local  his- 
tory; value  of  Canadian  history  and  of  British  history  since  the  Elizabethan 
period:  aids  and  illustrations;  value  of  civics  in  the  different  grades;  how  to 
use  text  books;  the  character  of  supplementary  hooks  suited  to  pupils  of  dif- 
ferent grades;  mnemonics. 

Importance  of  preparation  by  the  teacher;  preparation  by  pupils;  oral 
and  written  recitations;  the  lecture  method  in  combination  with  work  by 
pupils;  use  of  maps,  blackboards,  etc. 

Errors  to  be  avoided  in  teaching  history:  Trivial  events  that  have  no 
general  significance,  full  chronologies,  genealogies  of  kings,  enlarged  de- 
scriptions of  military  Campaigns,  etc.:  dangerous  discussion  of  religious 
movements  and  of  recent  and  contemporary  history:  the  giving  of  condensed 
notes  or  epitomized  statements,  etc. 

VII.  Geography. 

The  special  object  of  the  study  of  Geography  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  show  man's  place  in  the  world  and  to  extend  his  control  over  the 
forces  of  nature.  This  subject  and  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science 
occupy  a  fundamental  position  in  the  course  of  studies ;  a  knowledge  of  them 
enables  man  to  interpret  new  experiences,  to  understand  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  The  course  includes  the 
following  topics  :  — 

A  review  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint  of  the  study  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  changes  wrought  thereon  by  various  agencies,  of  the  earth's 
relation  to  other  heavenly  bodies  (astronomy),  of  the  weather  and  climate 
(meteorology),  of  its  plant  and  animal  life  (biology),  of  its  mineral  pro- 
ducts (mineralogy),  of  its  rock-formations  (geology),  and,  above  all,  of  man's 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  (commercial  and  political);  also  mathemati- 
cal geography. 

Methods:  Fundamental  principles;  causes  and  effects;  the  analytic, 
synthetic;  inductive,  deductive,  topical  and  other  methods,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each;  common  mistakes  and  how  to  avoid  them;  study  be- 
gins with  home  locality  and  extends  therefrom;  proper  use  of  maps  and 
globes:  scales  of  maps  and  projections;   right  order  of  topics  in  teaching  a 
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country  or  continentj  danger  of  too  great  detail;  relation  to  history;  special 
importance  of  preparation  by  the  teacher. 

Aids  to  Teaching :  Maps,  globes,  pictures,  blackboard  drawing,  natural 
objects,  specimens  of  products,  lantern  slides,  stereopticon  views;  representa- 
tion through  modelling  and  through  map-drawing ;  weather  observations  and 
records;  simple  geographical  experiments;  geographical  excursions,  value 
and  management;  inter-school  correspondence;  value  of  reference  library, 
books  of  travel,  etc. 

VIII.  Nature  Study  and  School   Gardens. 

The  object  of  Nature  Study  is  the  same  as  in  Geography,  with,  in  addi- 
tion, the  development  of  sympathy  for  those  plants  and  animals  that  are 
beneficial  to  mankind.  It  is  the  foundation  of  Geography,  dealing  with  the 
phenomena  with  which  children  have  personal  experience  during  school 
life.     The  school  garden  should  be  the  centre  of  the  work. 

The  pedagogical  value  of  Nature  Study  is  fourfold :  (1)  It  develops  the 
senses;  (2)  through  the  senses,  it  furnishes  material  for  the  development  of 
the  thinking  powers;  (3)  through  the  gardening  activities  it  develops,  not 
only  the  physical  powers,  but  also  by  co-operation  and  ownership,  the  social 
sense;  (4)  it  is  closely  related  to  Art,  Manual  Training,  Composition,  Liter- 
ature, and  Arithmetic,  making  these  subjects  more  interesting  and  profit- 
able. 

(1)  The  course  includes  the  following  topics :  — 

(a)  The  pedagogical  views  of  the  subject,  including  the  character  and 
scope  of  Nature  Study,  its  adaptability  to  the  tendencies  and  needs  of  the 
child,  the  special  purposes  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  general  method  of  presentation. 

(6)  The  study  of  special  topics  dealing  with  the  materials  of  Nature 
Study  and  illustrating  methods  of  presentation  in  all  grades  of  the  Public 
School.  These  topics  should  be  typical  and  should  be  selected  from  the 
various  grades  and  departments  of  the  Public  School  course  of  Nature 
Study. 

(c)  Discussion  of  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  material  suitable  for  each 
of  the  Public  School  grades,  including  outlines  worked  out  for  these  grades; 
supplementary  materials,  such  as  stories,  literature  collections,  etc. 

Frequent  excursions  should  be  made  to  available  localities  where  mater- 
ials may  be  studied  in  their  natural  environments  and  relations. 

(2)  Students  should  be  required  to  make  collections  of  different  kinds  for 
their  own  extended  observation  and  study,  and  to  enable  them  to  direct  as 
teachers  the  practical  side  of  nature  work.  The  nature  of  the  collections  will 
be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  school  in  which  the  student  will  likely  teach; 
rural  teachers  should  make  collections  of  weeds,  weed  seeds,  economic  plants, 
plant  diseases,  injurious  and  beneficial  insects,  etc.;  urban  teachers,  of  fac- 
tory products,  garden  flowers,  etc. 

(3)  The  subject  of  School  Gardening  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  part  of 
the  general  Nature  Study  course,  and  presented  in  three  main  divisions : 

(a)  The  pedagogical  views  of  the  subject  as  under  Nature  Study  above  ; 
its  relation  to  home  gardening. 

(b)  Class-room  work :  Exercises  and  lessons  showing  the  use  of  garden 
practice  and  knowledge  in  the  subjects  of  Art,  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Agri- 
culture, etc. ;  discussion  of  organization,  equipment,  school  gardening  asso- 
ciations,, etc. 
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(c)  Practical :  Practice  in  planning  and  plotting  a  garden ;  visits  to 
schools  to  see  children  at  work;  planning  school  grounds  for  tree  planting 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening;  preparation  and 
planting  of  experimental  plots  in  the  school  grounds  to  illustrate  the  bene- 
fits of  rotation,  fertilizing,  spraying,  mulching,  etc. ;  visits  to  adjacent 
farms  where  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and 
Experimental  Union  may  be  seen. 

Boohs  of  Reference. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in  Rural  and  Village  Public  Schools 

and  School  Gardens.     (Departmental  Circular,  No.  13.) 
Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life. 
Dearness'  How  to  Teach  Nature  Study. 
Silcox  and  Stevenson's  Nature  Study. 

IX.  Elementary  Science. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Elementary  Science  is  the  more  systematic 
and  scientific  study  of  natural  and  physical  phenomena  than  is  attempted  in 
connection  with  the  more  general  and  elementary  department  of  Nature 
Study.     The  course  includes:  — 

A  comprehensive  and  practical  review  of  the  course  in  Elementary 
Science  prescribed  for  the  Eifth  Eorm  of  the  Public  School  with  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  facte  and  a  more  definite 
grasp  and  appreciation  of  general  principles.  This  review  should  be  car- 
ried on  through  both  class-room  discussions  and  laboratory  work,  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  laboratory  side.  Students  should  become  familiar  with 
methods  of  experimentation  and  should  attain  skill  in  instrumental  manipul- 
ation. They  should  also  be  required  to  keep  neat  and  accurate  records  of 
all  observations  and  experimental  work. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences :  The  meaning 
and  value  of  observation  and  experimentation,  the  relation  of  inductive  to 
deductive  methods  of  investigation,  the  place  of  class-room  discussion,  de- 
monstration by  the  teacher,  laboratory  work  by  the  pupil,  the  use  of  note- 
i  books  and  text-books. 

The  construction  of  simple  apparatus.      (See  Manual  Training  course.) 

Note. — In  both  the  Nature  Study  and  the  Elementary   Science  course 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Biology  receives  more  attention  than  that  of    the 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  which  are  subjects  of  the  July  Entrance  Examina- 
I  tion. 

X.  Arithmetic. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Arithmetic  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
tc  familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  so  that  they  may 
apply  them  readily  and  accurately  in  making  such  calculations  as  their 
future  life  may  render  necessary;  also  to  employ  it  effectively  as  a  means  of 
logical  training.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics:  — 

Inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  treatment,  their  relation,  the  use 
of  text  books  and  of  the  proscribed  apparatus;  the  importance  of  training  in 
accuracy  and  speed  in  computation:  danger  of  over-emphasizing  the  value 
of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  log-ical  training. 

Orip-in  and  Nature  of  Number:  The  history  of  the  development  of 
arithmetic:  the  nature  of  number;  the  origin   of  number  as  a    result   of  the 
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necessity  for  the  valuation  or  limitation  of  quantitj^  by  measurement ;  the 
unit — its  nature  and  use. 

Arithmetical  Operations:  Counting;  concrete  objects  used;  measuring 
with  standard  units;  numbers  from  1  to  10;  from  10  to  20,  etc.;  number 
pictures ;  notation  and  numeration ;  addition — tables,  grading  of  exercises, 
devices  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity;  subtraction — by  decomposition,  by 
equal  additions,  by  complementary  additions ;  multiplication — relation  to 
and  difference  from  addition,  tables,  grading  of  exercises,  factors;  division 
— relation  to  multiplication  and  subtraction,  short  division,  long  division, 
factoring,  division  by  factors;  cancellation;  measure;  multiples. 

Fractions:  Notation,  different  interpretations  thereof;  how  and  when 
to  be  introduced ;  rules  for  operations  deduced  and  applied ;  decimal  frac- 
tions— correspondence  of  methods  of  numeration,  notation,  and  operations 
with  those  of  integers;  recurring  decimals. 

Applied  Arithmetic :   (a)  Oral  arithmetic,  its  importance,  place  and  use. 

(o)  Problems,  their  value,  essentials  of  proper  solutions;  the  "unitary 
method"  discussed. 

(c)  Method  of  teaching  and  aonlying  percentage,  trade  discount,  com- 
mission, insurance,  taxes,  interest,  discount,  stocks,  exchange;  table  of  weights 
and  measures;  the  metric  system;  mensuration,  including  (a)  the  areas  of  the 
rectangle,  the  triangle,  the  parallelogram,  and  the  circle,  and  (6)  the  volume 
of  the  rectangular  solid,  the  cylinder  and  the  prism;  square  root. 

XI.  Algebra. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Algebra  is  the  sam*>  as  that  in  arith- 
metic, having  regard  to  the  fact  that  algebra  is  arithmetic  generalized.  The 
course  (a  short  one)  includes  the  following  topics : 

When  and  how  to  be  introduced ;  its  nature  and  scope ;  its  relation  to 
arithmetic;  a  comparison  of  the  nature  and  application  of  its  symbols  and 
operations  with  those  of  arithmetic ;  the  equation  as  a  means  of  connecting 
the  subject  with  arithmetic  and  of  introducing  its  symbols;  the  origin  and 
explanation  of  algebraical  symbols. 

The  use  of  induction,  deduction,  and  mathematical  induction  in  algebra. 

Methods  of  teaching  algebraic  notation,  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation,  division,   formulae,  factoring,  measures,   multiples,   fractions. 

The  equation — its  nature ;  identities ;  the  solution  of  equations  of  one  and 
of  two  unknowns,  and  of  easy  quadratics;  the  mathematical  axioms  employed 
in  these  solutions ;  the  interpretation  of  results ;  the  equation  applied  to  the 
solution  of  problems;  comparison,  where  possible,  of  algebraic  and  arith- 
metical solutions. 

Testing  algebraic  operations  by  "checking;"  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry;  simple  graphs. 

XII.  Geometry. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Geometry  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
train  the  reasoning  powers  of  his  pupils  bv  inductive  and  deductive  processes. 
The  course  (a  short  one)  includes  the  following  topics  : 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  subject;  the  history  of  the  development  of 
geometry ;  when  geometry  should  be  begun ;  methods  of  treatment — inductive 
and  deductive;  the  relation  of  inductive  geometry  to  deductive  geometry; 
the  inductive  course  for  beginners. 

Method   of  introducing  the   definitions. 
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The  use  of  simple  instruments,  compasses,  protractor,  divider  and  set 
square,  in  the  measurement  of  lines  and  angles ;  the  construction  of  lines  and 
angles  of  given  magnitude  and  the  construction  of  geometrical  figures. 

The  inductive  method  of  proving  some  of  the  leading  propositions  of 
Euclid,  through  the  accurate  construction  of  figures;  the  deductive  application 
of  principles  as  they  are  reached  through  induction. 

Throughout  the  course,  accuracy  in  construction  to  be  insisted  upon  as 
co-ordinate  with  exactness  of  thought. 

XIII.  Writing  and  Bookkeeping. 

The  pupil  should  write  with  ease  a  good,  legible  hand.  To  secure  this 
end  the  teacher-in-training  himself  requires  adequate  instruction  and  prac- 
tice as  well  as  a  concurrent  course  in  methodology.  The  course  (a  short  one) 
includes  the  following  : 

Historic  methods  of  teaching  writing;  copying  methods;  constructive 
methods;  styles  of  writing  in   use  at   different  periods. 

Penholding;  position  at  the  desk;  position  of  the  paper;  the  proper  for- 
mation of  the  small  and  the  capital  letters;  the  proper  formation  of  the  fig- 
ures; continued  practice  from  the  beginning  in  the  various  movement  exer- 
cises, to  ensure  an  easy  and  free  motion  in  writing. 

Writing  taught  with  reading,  the  making  of  the  figures  with  arithmetic; 
use  of  headlines  and  of  copybooks;  use  of  blank  paper;  its  Tilling;  value  of 
transcription,  dictation,  and  composition  in  teaching  writing:  use  of  the 
blackboard  to  teach  the  correct  form  of  each  letter  singly  and  in  combination; 
how  general  and  individual  faults  are  corrected;  the  formation  of  a  charac- 
teristic hand*;  how  to  deal  with  pupils  having  some  physical  disability'. 

After  the  teacher-in-training  has  mastered  in  class  the  proper  formation 
of  the  letters,  etc.,  and  the  movement  exercises,  the  teadhra  Requires  him  to 
hand  in  from  time  to  time  exrcises  for  criticism  until  his  handwriting  is 
satisfactory. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Lower  School  course  in  Bookkeeping,  also  affording 
practice   in  writing. 

XIV.  Art  Work. 

The  fundamental  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  Art  course  is  that, 
besides  being  a  means  of  aesthetic  culture.  Art  Work  is  a  mode  of  expression 
and  is  of  great  value  in  other  subjects  of  the  course.  The  teacher  is  prepared 
accordingly.  The  Art  Work  should  be  closelv  connected  with  Nature  Study, 
Geography.  Literature,  Manual  Training,  etc,  The  course  includes  the  fol- 
lowing topics : 

(1)  Representation. 

Freehand  Drawing:  How  to  use  the  various  mediums,  pencil,  charcoal, 
crayons,  ink  with  pen  or  brush;  the  drawing  of  common  flat  objects  such  as 
leaves,  grasses,  brooms,  shovels,  saws,  hammers  in  an  appropriate  medium; 
the  drawing  of  common  spherical,  cylindrical,  and  rectangular  solids,  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  freehand  perspective  ;  the  grouping  of  objects;  simple 
landscapes  from  nature  and  imagination;  illustration  of  games,  occupations, 
nursery  rhymes  and   stories;   pose  drawing;   drawing  from  casts. 

Blackboard  Drawing  :  The  use  of  white,  black,  and  coloured  crayons  on 
the  blackboard  and  on  huge-  pieces  of  paper;  rapid  illustrative  sketches  to 
aid  in  the  teaching  of  all  subjects;  blackboard  drawing  specially  important 
to  the  teacher. 
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(2)  Water  Colours. 

Theory  of  Colour :  The  solar  spectrum ;  the  six  standard  colours,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet;  the  intermediate  hues,  red-orange, 
yellow-orange,  yellow-green,  blue-green,  blue-violet  and  red-violet;  the  tints 
and  shades  of  each  colour  in  graduated  scales;  the  pigmentary  theory;  prim- 
ary, secondary,  and  tertiary  colours;  complementary  colours;  colour  harmony; 
dominant,  analogous,  and  complementary;  the  neutral  value  scale. 

Practice:  The  making  and  applying  of  graduated  and  uniform  washes; 
the  representation  in  colour,  neutral  values,  and  sepia,  of  leaves,  grasses, 
flowers,  fruits,  trees,  insects,  pet  animals,  birds  and  common  objects;  the 
grouping  of  objects;  simple  landscapes  from  nature  and  imagination;  ele- 
mentary composition  of  pictures. 

(3)  Decorative  Design. 

The  principles  that  determine  the  rhythm,  balance,  and  harmony  of 
tones,  measures,  and  shapes ;  borders,  surface  designs,  designing  of  Christmas 
cards,  programmes,  book  covers ;  lettering ;  designs  to  be  done  in  neutral  value 
first  and  then  carried  out  in  colour. 

(4)  A  short  course  outlining  the  development  of  architecture  and  orna- 
ment, to  be  taken  up  in  four  lectures  illustrated  with  pictures  and  lantern 
slides. 

How  to  study  a  picture;  the  critical  study  of  a  few  masterpieces  of 
painting. 

Book  of  Reference. 

Text-books  of  Art  Education;  8  books;  The  Prang  Educational  Co., 
Boston. 

XV.  Manual  Training. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Manual  Training  is  to  prepare  the 
teacher  to  make  all  his  work  more  permanent  and  valuable  by  introducing 
systematically  the  element  of  motor  activity,  a  necessary  factor  in  mental 
development.  It  also  develops  industrial  intelligence  and  a  general  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  and  excellence,  besides  having  an  important  practical  value. 
The  course  includes  the  following  topics : 

The  importance  of  motivation  and  correlation  in  hand-work ;  a  discussion 
of  the  ways  in  which  materials  and  operations  may  be  made  to  meet  the  de- 
mands and  needs  of  the  child  in  the  different  grades  of  Rural  and  Urban 
Schools ;  the  principle  of  the  selection  of  exercises  based  on  the  requirements 
of  the  school  and  the  home ;  outlines  of  courses  in  the  different  forms  of  hand- 
work. The  practical  course  includes  the  following  with  concurrent  method- 
ology : 

(1)  Drawing:  Use  of  drawing  instruments;  a  short  course  in  mechanical 
drawing  with  and  without  instruments;  making  blue  prints. 

(2)  Paper  and  Cardboard  Work :  Paper  folding  and  cutting ;  bookbind- 
ing, simple  repair  of  books;  trimming  and  mounting  of  pictures. 

(3)  Modelling:  Materials  used  for  modelling  and  how  these  are  kept; 
modelling  natural  forms ;  plotting ;  modelling  as  a  means  of  teaching  geo- 
graphical concepts;  supplementing  observation  of  the  topography  of  school 
neighborhood ;  supplementing  word  pictures  in  readers,  etc. ;  models  used  in 
conjunction  with  drawing,  etc.,  in  teaching  principles  of  design. 
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(4)  Woodwork :  Tools  and  how  to  keep  them  in  good  working  order ; 
designing ;  a  short  course  in  bench  work ;  uses  of  woods  and  their  suitability 
to  such  uses;  methods  of  wood  finishing. 

The  construction  of  simple  forms  of  school  apparatus  in  wood,  metal, 
plass,  and  their  combinations. 

Co-operative  exercises  in  the  above  forms  of  work. 

XVI.  Household  Science. 

The  pedagogical  object  of  the  course  in  Household  Science  is  largely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Manual  Training  course,  of  which  it  is  a  form,  the  prac- 
tical value  being,"  however,  different.  The  course  includes  the  following 
topics,  with  concurrent  methodology  : 

(1)  The  Home:  Purpose;  use.  furnishing,  and  care  of  each  room;  meth- 
ods of  cleaning;  ventilation. 

(2)  Foods:  Elements  of  foods  required  by  the  body:  digestion  of  these; 
analysis  of  common  foods — milk,  ep-trs,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  cereals;  effect 
of  heat  on  these  as  to  food  value,  digestibility,  and  flavour. 

(3)  Cookery:  Principles  of  combustion:  care  of  stoves;  fuels;  principles 
and  practice  of  each  method  of  cooking — boiling,  simmering,  steaming,  steep- 
ing, toasting,  broiling,  frying,  baking,  etc.;  food  combinations-  flour  mix- 
tures; lightening  agents  used   in   these;    table  service. 

(4)  Bacteriology:  Occurrence  and  nature  of  bacteria;  sanitation  based 
on  this  knowledge;  preservation  of  foods. 

(5)  Needle  "Work:  A  study  of  each  stitch  on  different  textures  and 
fabrics;  application  of  these  in  making  simple  articles,  as  bags,  aprons,  hand- 
kerchief's, needle-case-,  towels,  etc.:  mending,  darning,  patching,  using  dif- 
ferent textures  and  fabrics;  button-hole  making,  sewing  on  buttons,  hooks 
and  eyes;  colour  combinations;  taking  measurements  and  drafting  patterns; 
making  dolls'  clothes;  making  simple  garments  and  underclothing. 

XVII.  Music. 

Music  is  a  means  of  self-expression  and  of  cultivating  taste.  The  teacher 
is  prepared  accordingly.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics: 

(1)  Tune  :  Practice  in  singincr  from  the  Staff  and  Tonic-Solfa  modulators  : 
intervals  of  average  difficulty,  contained  in  the  Major  diatonic  scales;  modu- 
lation from  any  given  key  to  its  attendant  keys,  viz.  :  its  Relative  Minor,  and 
its  Dominant  and  Subdominant,  with  their  Relative  Minors. 

(2)  Time:  Practice  in  singing  rhythmical  studies  in  simple  or  compound 
Duple,  Triple,  or  Quadruple  times;  the  pulse  as  the  unit  of  measurement  in 
time,  with  its  divisions  into  halves,  quarters,  or  thirds  in  varied  combina- 
tion. 

(3)  Ear  Training  :  Development  of  the  power  to  recognize  by  ear,  and  to 
transcribe  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  of  short  musical  phrases,  when  sung  or 
played. 

(4)  Voice  Culture:  Practice  in  correct  tone  production;  vowel  forma- 
tion; enunciation  of  consonants;  breath  control;  correct  intonation;  and  the 
equalization  of  the  various  registers  of  the  voice. 

(5)  Songs :  The  study  of  songs  suited  to  the  requirements  of  pupils  in  all 
prades  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  with  special  attention  to  development 
of  power  in  musical  expression;  the  study  of  part  songs  of  recognized  merit, 
arranged  for  adult  voices. 

(6)  Notation:  Elements  of  notation,  both  Staff  and  Tonic-Solfa;  the 
formation  of  the  Major  and   Minor  diatonic  scales;  elements  of  modulation 
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and  transposition;  analytical  study  of  the  elements  of  musical  Form,  from 
the  simple  phrase  to  the  complete  sentence. 

(7)  Yocal  Physiology  :  Comparison  of  abdominal,  intercostal,  and  clav- 
icular breathing ;  the  larynx ;  action  of  the  vocal  chords  in  the  production 
of  the  various  vocal  registers ;  influence  of  the  mouth  and  nasal  cavities  on 
vocal  resonance  and  vowel  quality. 

(8)  Methods :  The  application  of  pedagogical  principles  to  the  teaching 
of  music  in  schools  is  made  systematically,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
recognized  systems  of  teaching  the  Staff  and  Tonic-Solfa  notations  is  ac- 
quired; also  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  Staff  and  Tonic-Solfa  systems 
in  school  music  teaching,  and  the  grading  of  musical  studies  concurrently 
with  the  foregoing  course. 

XVIII.  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  First  Aid. 

The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to  care  for  his  own 
and  his  pupils'  health  and  to  develop  in  the  community  right  notions  of  the 
conditions  of  health. 

(1)  School  Hygiene. 

Air  and  Ventilation.    (See  School  Management.) 
Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases :   Common  facts  of  bacteriology,  how 

to  detect  existence  of  common  infectious  and  contagious  diseases ;  modes  of 
preventing  spread  of  these  diseases;  duty  of  the  teacher.  Spinal  curvature; 
adaptation  of  seats  and  desks ;  school  architecture ;  grounds  and  furnishings. 
Fire  escapes  and  fire  appliances,  fire  drill.    (See  also  School  Management.) 

(2)  Personal  Hygiene. 
Definition  and  objects  of  hygiene. 
The  framework  of  the  body. 
Physiology  of  respiration  and  circulation. 
Digestive  system:   Foods;  care  of  the  teeth. 
Temperance  :   Effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc. 

Physical  exercise  and  measurements,  abuse  of  exercise,  record  breaking, 
over-strain,  etc. 

Mental  exercise ;  study ;  rules  regarding  mental  work,  irregular  and  over- 
work, mental  strain  and  worry,  neurasthenia. 

Baiting;  clothing,  cloak-rooms. 

The  eye  :  Its  physiology  and  hygiene;  lighting;  myopia,  and  presbyopia; 
affections  produced  by  improper  accommodation ;  colour  blindness ;  the  black- 
board tests  for  defective  eyesight. 

The  ear  and  throat :  Physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
throat  and  voice ;  ear  and  throat  troubles  causing  dullness  in  pupils ;  tests  for 
defective  hearing  and  breathing. 

(3)  First  Aid. 
Accidents  and  emergencies  until  the  doctor  comes ;  fainting,  suffocation. 

drowning,  hemorrhage,  fractures  and  dislocations,  venomous  stings,   poison 
ing,  frost-bites,  sunstroke  and  heat-stroke,  burns,  bandaging. 

(4)  Sanitary  Legislation. 
Public  health ;  duties  of  teachers. 
Boole  of  Beference  : 

Knight's  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

XIX.  Physical  Culture. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  is  to  enable  thf 
teacher  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  physical  training  of  the  pupils.  H 
includes,  as  a  basis,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (School  and  Personal).     It  pre- 
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scribes  and  directs  rational  forms  of  exercises  for  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  health,  the  development  of  a  symmetrical  body,  and  the  formation 
of  habits  of  grace  and  ease  in  muscular  movement.  To  this  end  the  teacher- 
in-training  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  German,  Swedish,  French 
iDelsarte),  and  American  systems  of  physical  training.     The  course  includes  : 

Breathing  exercises;  running,  hopping,  quick  walking. 

Leg  exercises:  Standing  positions,  fundamental  stride,  etc.;  standing 
with  flexions  of  ankle  and  knee;  fall-outs;  charges;  fencing  positions  and 
kneelings. 

Arm  exercises  :  Starting  position  hands  at  side,  at  shoulders,  at  thrust, 
at  upward  bend,  at  formal  bend;  movements  of  raising,' swinging",  rotation, 
circling,  flexion,  and  intension. 

Neck  and  trunk  exercises  :    Flexion,  extension,   and  rotation. 

Free  exercises:  All  the  simpler  forms  from  fundamental  positions:  also 
compound  movements  of  two  parts  in  the  same,  opposite  and  right-angled 
directions. 

Tactics:  Facings  and  sterlings;  marching  in  various  formations  of  rank, 
file,  column,  etc.;  fancy  steps,  follow  and  change  steps,  etc.;  running. 

Special  exercises  for  correcting  the  individual  effects  that  may  be  found 
among  children. 

Eecreative  gymnastics,  or  gymnastic  games;  indoor  and  outdoor  games. 

XX.  School  Law  and  Regulations. 

The  Ontario  School  Law  and  Regulations  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the 
luties  and  obligations  of  teachers  and  pupils  (a  short  course). 

XXI.  Morals  and  Manners. 

The  special  object  of    the  course  in   Morals  and    Manners  is  to  enable  the 

eacher  to  deal  will)  the  courses  in  these  Bubjects    in  the  school    programme, 

the  immediate  object  of  which  is  the  formation  of  character,  including  proper 

(induct   towards  others.      The    course    (a    sliort    one)    includes   the    following 

opics : 

(1)  Morals:  Duties  to  oneself;  purity,  health,  honour;  self-control,  self- 
eliance,  generosity,  truthfulness,  good  taste,  cultivation  of  will  power, 
'conomy,  moral  value  of  work,  etc.;  duties  in  school:  punctuality,  neatness, 
•rder,  etc.:  duties  in  the  home:  respect  for  parents,  consideration  for  other 
elatives,  the  weak,  the  aged,  etc.  ;  duty  to  others  generally  :  honesty,  cour- 
esy,  charity,  toleration,  justice,  etc.:  duties  to  the  lower  animals:  kindness, 
tc. ;  duties  to  our  country:   patriotism,  obedience  to  law,  etc. 

(2)  Manners:    At  home,  at  school,  in  the  street,  in  public  places,  etc. 


Provincial  Model  Schools. 

17. — (1)  The  terms  of  the  Provincial  Model  Schools  shall  correspond  with 
hose  of  the  Public  Schools  in  cities.  The  hours  of  study  shall  be  from  9.30 
ni.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1.30  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m.,  unless  otherwise  determined 
iy  the  Principal  The  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  with  regard 
o  pupils  and  teachers  in  Public  Schools  shall  apply  to  the  teaching  staff  and 
o  pupils  of  the  Model  Schools,  subject  to  any  modifications  that  may  he 
nade  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

(2)  The  Head  Master  of  each  Model  School  and  the  Director  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Kindergarten  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  to  which  their  respective  departments  are  attached,  and  shall 
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be  responsible  to  him  for  the  order,  discipline  and  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
also  for  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the  lessons  conducted  by  the  teachers- 
in-training. 

The  Kindergarten. 

18. — (1)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  Kindergarten 
in  which  assistant  teachers  or  teachers-in-training  are  employed,  who  has  not 
passed  the  examination  prescribed  for  a  Director  of  Kindergartens ;  and  nc 
person  shall  be  paid  a  salary  or  allowance  for  teaching  under  a  Director  whc 
has  not  passed  the  examination  prescribed  for  assistant  teachers.  No  person 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  training  prescribed  for  assistants  who  is  noi 
seventeen  years  of  age  and  who  has  not  Junior  Leaving  standing,  or  who  has 
not  spent  at  least  three  years  in  a  High  School.  Any  person  who  has  taker 
the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  at  some  other  educational  institution  may. 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  be  admitted  to  training  with  the 
conserit  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
course  prescribed  for  a  Director  unless  such  person  has  obtained  an  Assist- 
ant's certificate.     (Reg.  54.) 

(2)  Any  person  who  attends  a  Kindergarten  for  one  year  and  passes  the 
examinations  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department  shall  be  entitled  tc 
an  Assistant's  certificate.  The  holder  of  an  Assistant's  certificate,  or  the 
holder  of  a  Second  Class  Provincial  certificate  shall,  on  attending  a  Provin- 
cial Kindergarten  one  year  and  on  passing  the  prescribed  examinations,  be 
entitled  to  a  Director's  certificate.     (Reg.  55.) 

(3)  The  examination  of  Directors  shall  include  Psychology  and  the  Gen 
eral  Principles  of  Proebel's  System;  History  of  Education;  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Gifts  and  Occupations;  Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder;  Botany  anc 
Natuial  History;  Miscellaneous  Topics,  including  discipline  and  methods  o: 
morning  talks,  each  100;  Practical  Teaching,  500:  Book-work,  400.  Then 
shall  also  be  a  sessional  examination  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Physical  Culture 
to  be  reported  by  the  Principal  to  the  examiners  at  the  final  examination 
The  examination  for  Assistants  shall  include  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  th< 
Gifts  (two  papers) ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Occupations  (one  paper) ;  Mis 
cellaneous  Topics,  including  the  general  principles  of  Froebel's  system  anc 
their  application  to  songs  and  games ;  Elementary  Science,  morning  talks  anc 
discipline  (one  paper),  each  paper,  100;  Book-work,  400.  Any  Director  send 
ing  up  candidates  to  the  examination  for  Assistants'  certificates  shall  certifj 
that  the  Pease-work  and  Modelling  have  been  satisfactorily  completed.  (Reg 
56.) 

Note. — The  Kindergarten  Courses  and  Regulations  will  be  amended  be 
fore  next  session. 

December,  1907. 
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Syllabus  of  the  Professional  Summer  School,  1908,  Second  Session,  Nor- 
mal School  Standard  for  Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religious 
Communities  under  Section  4  of  "An  Act  respecting  the  Qualifica- 
tions of  Certain  Teachers,"  of  1907,  and  for  holders  of  Permanent 
Third  Class  Public  School  Certificates. 

[Circular  No.  61  (2).] 

Prefatory  Memorandum. 

I.  Application  for  admission  to  this  Summer  School  must  be  made  on 
or  before  March  1st,  1908.  As  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  the  locality  of  the 
school  will  be  announced.  The  session  will  begin  on  Monday,  July  6th,  at 
2  p.m.,  and  end  on  Wednesday,  August  5th. 

II.  Into  this  school  will  be  admitted  the  following: 

(a)  Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religious  Communities  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  "An  Act  respecting  the  Qualifications  of  Certain  Teachers,"  of 
1907. 

(b)  Holders  of  permanent  Third  Class  Certificates,  whether  Public  or 
Separate  School  teachers,  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulation  :  "The 
Minister  of  Education  may  grant  Second  Class  Interim  Certificates  to  holders 
of  permanent  professional  Third  Class  Certificates  who  attend  the  course  and 
pass  the  final  examination  of  the  professional  Summer  School,  of  Normal 
School  standard,  to  be  held  in  1908,  who  also  pass  the  final  examinations  in 
Groups  I.  and  II.  and  an  examination  in  the  subjects  of  Group  III.  of  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  whose  success  and  ability  as  teachers  have  been  certified 
to,  before  they  attend  the  Summer  School,  by  the  Inspector  under  whom  they 
last  taught."    . 

Candidates  for  Second  Class  Certificates  under  the  foregoing  regulation 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  may  take  the  Normal  School  examina- 
tions in  Groups  I.,  II.  and  III.  in  the  same  year  or  in  different  years.  If 
taken  in  different  years,  candidates  must  make  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  for 
each  subject  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  group  or  groups  so  taken. 
t(See  Normal  School  Syllabus  of  Studies.) 

(c)  A  limited  number  of  other  applicants  who  desire  merely  to  improve 
their  professional  qualifications. 

III.  The  staff  of  this  Summer  School  will  assume  as  follow-  : 

(a)  That  each  teacher-in-training  has  studied  carefully  at  least  those  por- 
tions of  the  books  recommended  for  reference,  which  treat  of  the  topics 
enumerated  in  the  following  courses  in  the  Science  of  Education,  the  History 
of  Education,   and  School  Organization  and  Management. 

(b)  That  the  academic  work  in  each  subject  taken  up  under  Special 
Methodology,  below,  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  each  teacher-in-training. 

(c)  That  the  professional  work  of  the  Model  Schools  or  the  Summer 
School  of  1907,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  carefully  reviewed. 

IV.  For  certain  of  the  subjects  in  the  Public  School  Programme  of 
Studies,  no  provision  has  been  made  under  Special  Methodology  in  this  Sum- 
mer School  course.  Summer  Schools,  open  to  all,  are  held  each  year,  in  most 
of  these  subjects,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Guelph.  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  If  a  sufficient  number  apply,  a  Special  Summer  School 
in  Art.  Nature  Study,  Science,  and  Manual  Training,  will  be  held  at  Toronto 
in  1909,  for  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religious  Communities  who 
teach  in  the  Separate  Schools. 
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The  Science  of  Education. 

The  object  of  a  course  in  the  Science  of  Education  is  to  provide  th< 
teacher  with  a  working  conception  of  the  nature  of  education  which  will  b< 
useful  to  him  in  forming  ideals  and  determining  procedure,  to  give  him  j 
rational  basis  for  intelligently  evaluating  and  selecting  subject  matter  anc 
methods  of  instruction,  and  to  improve  natural  tact  and  skill  through  th< 
acquisition  of  experience,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  Tin 
present  course  includes  Applied  Psychology,  Child  Study,  and  General  Metho 
dology. 

Introduction.     (Three  lessons.) 

(1)  Hie  Aim  of  Education  :  Stated  in  its  most  general  terms;  statemeni 
and  criticism  of  the  chief  current  definitions  of  education;  individual  anc 
social  phases  of  education. 

(2)  The  Function  of  the  School  in  Education :  Its  relation  to  the  othei 
social  institutions,  the  home,  the  church,  the  state,  the  vocation. 

I.   Applied  Psychology.      (Twenty  lessons.) 

Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  pedagogical  conclusions  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  psychological  principles  considered.  The  course,  which  is 
intended  to  be  a  simple  and  practical  one,  shall  include  the  discussion  of  th( 
following  topics : 

(1)  Psychology  :  Eield  of  psychology;  methods  of  psychological  enquiry 
the  use  of  psychology  to  the  teacher. 

(2)  Habit:  Automatic  and  reflex  action;  primary  instincts;  development 
of  reflexes ;  formation  of  habits  and  the  development  of  motor  control ;  th( 
relation  of  habit  to  will;  the  intellectual  and  ethical  aspects  of  habit. 

(3)  Attention :  Nature  of  attention  as  a  process ;  conditions  of  attention 
forms  of  attention;  discrimination;  association;  interest,  its  nature  and  rela- 
tion to  attention ;  methods  of  securing  and  retaining  attention ;  obstacles  tc 
attention. 

(4)  Apperception  and  Retention  :  Meaning  of  the  terms ;  their  relation 
mental  assimilation,  growth  and  development. 

(5)  Sensation  :  Distinctive  characteristics  of  sensation ;  relation  of  sensa- 
tion to  knowledge;  neural  basis  of  sensation;  classification  of  sensations. 

(6)  Perception :  Distinctive  characteristics  of  perception ;  genesis  and 
development  of  perception ;  training  of  perception  and  formation  of  habits  oi 
observation. 

(7)  Imagination :  Conditions  of  re-presentation ;  distinctive  characteris 
tics  of  imagination ;  relation  of  image  to  idea ;  mode  of  operation  of  imagina- 
tion ;  reproductive  imagination,  productive  imagination ;  training  of  imagina 
tion . 

(8)  Memory:  Distinctive  characteristics  of  memory;  conditions  of  reten- 
tion, recall,  recognition ;  training  and  development  of  memory  processes. 

(9)  Conception:  Distinctive  characteristics  of  conception;  relation  oi 
concept  and  image ;  the  function  of  language  in  the  formation  of  concepts. 

(10)  Judgment  and  Reasoning  :  Distinctive  characteristics  of  judgment: 
relation  of  concept  and  judgment:  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  reason- 
ing; training  in  judgment  of  reasoning. 

(11)  Affective  Elements  of  Consciousness  :  Elementary  forms  of  affec 
tion;  affection  in  its  relation  to  sensation,  perception,  imagination,  memory 
and  reasoning. 
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(12)  Emotion, :  Distinctive  characteristics  of  emotion ;  conditions  of 
emotional  development;  classification  of  emotions;  training  of  emotions. 

(13)  Development  of  the  Will :  Impulsive  and  volitional  acts  distin- 
guished; distinctive  characteristics  of  volition;  definition  of  character;  means 
if  character  development. 

Book  of  Reference. 

Angell's  Psychology. 

II.  Child  Study.     (Five  lessons.) 

Child  Study  enables  the  teacher-in-training  to  adapt  intelligently  hi» 
methods  in  each  subject  to  the  child's  mind  at  the  different  stages  of  its 
growth.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics : 

(1)  The  scope  of  Child  Study;  methods  of  investigation;  importance  to 
the  teacher  of  the  study  of  the  child  mind. 

(2)  Physical  growth  and  development  during  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adolescence. 

(3)  Mental  development  during  the  above  periods. 
(  \)  Individual  difference  in  children. 

III.   General  Methodology.      (Twenty-five   lessons.) 

The  course  in  General  Methodology  forms  a  basis  for  the  courses  in 
Special  Methodology."     The  course  includes  the  following  topics  : 

(1)  The  Problem  of  General  Method :  The  relation  of  general  method 
to  special  methods  and  to  teaching  devices;  the  relation  of  method  to  subject 
matter.  » 

(2)  The  Doctrine  of  Interest  :  The  relation  of  the  child's  interest  to  his 
native  instincts  and  capacities;  the  relation  of  interesl  to  -elf-activity;  the 
use  of  interest  in  the  school-room. 

_  (3)  The  Principle  of  Correlation  :  Based  on  the  unitary  character  of  ex- 
perience; illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  principle  in  school  work;  the  theory 
of  concentration  or  the  grouping  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  about 
a  central  one;  examination  of  various  plans  for  correlation  and  concentration. 

(4)  Individual  and  General  Notions:  Their  relation  to  each  other,  the 
processes  by  which  each  is  developed;  the  principle  of  apperception. 

(5)  Impression  and  Expression:  Their  interpendence ;  importance  of  this 
interdependence  as  the  basis  for  the  constructive  side  of  school  work  :  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  development  of  character. 

_  (6)  Types  of  Recitation:  The  development  lesson,  the  drill  lesson,  the 
review  lesson,  etc.;  mental  processes  involved  in  each;  value  of  each  Type. 

(7  i  The  Plan  of  the  Recitation:  Adjustment  to  the  needs  and  the  capac- 
ities of  the  pupils;  relation  to  previous  work;  statement  and  criticism  of  the 
"five  formal   steps"  of  the  Herbartians. 

(8)  Teaching  Devices  :  Use  of  questioning  in  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual and  general  notions;  right  and  wrong  methods  of  questioning;  examina- 
tion of  the  so-called  Socratic  method;  answers;  qualities  of  a  good  answer; 
treatment  of  faulty  answers;  mistakes  in  dealing  with  answers;  illustrations: 
their  office  and  value;  by  objects  and  by  words;  use  of  the  blackboard. 

Book  of  Reference. 

Bagley's  The  Educative  Process. 
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Special  Methodology.     (Sixty  lessous.) 

The  books  to  be  studied  as  a  preparation  for  and  in  connection  with  the 
following  courses  are  those  now  in  use  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools. 

The  courses,  as  defined  below,  contain  both  information  and  topics  for 
discussion.  To  the  latter  the  master  shall  devote  most  of  his  attention ;  and, 
owing  to  the  short  time  at  his  disposal,  he  shall  give  directions  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  future  work  after  he  has  dealt  with  general  and  essential  principles. 
Occasionally,  also,  when  he  considers  it  judicious,  he  shall  use  the  teachers- 
in-training  as  a  class  for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  object  of  the  courses  is  to  enable  the  teacher-in-training  to  adapt  to 
the  work  in  each  subject  the  principles  of  General  Method.  All  the  work 
shall  be  done  in  terms  of  the  Public  School  Programme  of  Studies. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  introduction  for  a  discussion  of  the  general 
aim  of  education.  The  special  aim  of  each  subject  in  the  programme  dealt 
with  below  is  also  stated  in  general  terms.  Such  statements  enable  the 
teacher  to  evaluate  and  select  details. 

I.   Language  and  Composition . 

The  special  aim  of  the  course  in  Language  and  Composition  is  to  prepare 
the  teacher  to  train  his  pupils  to  speak  and  to  write  good  English  as  a  fixed, 
unconscious  habit.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics  : 

An  adequate  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue  the  foundation  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  nature  of  language,  and  the  connection  between  language  and 
thought ;  every  lesson  a  means  of  training  in  language ;  much  of  the  best 
language  training  incidental ;  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  good  Eng- 
lish to  be  formed  unconsciously  by  reading  good  literature  and  associating 
with  those  who  speak  good  English,  also  by  the  teacher's  critical  oversight; 
the  influence  of  the  teacher's  own  language  and  the  importance  of  libraries 
for  supplementary  reading ;  the  influences  opposed  to  good  usage ;  common 
faults  and  how  to  deal  with  them ;  steady,  unremitting  attention  by  the  teacher 
in  the  school  and  in  the  play-ground  essential ;  criticism  by  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, its  value  and  dangers;  how  to  make  pupils  self -critical. 

Composition  of  two  kinds  :  oral  and  written ;  both  to  be  taught  in  class 
answers,  and  in  a  systematic  series  of  special  exercises;  oral  cornpo>ition 
throughout ;  special  utilization  of  oral  work  in  the  early  stages,  written  as 
soon  as  the  pupil  has  attained  proficiency  in  the  mechanics  of  writing; 
materials  for  both  kinds;  the  content  of  lesson  to  be  of  worth  and  of  interest 
to  the  pupils ;  familiar  talks  to  encourage  freedom  and  fluency  in  speech ;  the 
reproduction  of  fairy  and  folk  stories,  fables,  poems,  biographies,  etc.,  which 
have  a  vocabulary  and  idiom  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  speech ;  relative 
value  of  reading  and  of  telling  stories,  etc.,  for  reproduction;  use  of  imagina- 
tion; transition  from  reproduction  to  originality;  personal  experiences,  real 
and  imaginary ;  stories  from  pictures ;  developing  themes  from  minor  inci- 
dents; extending  the  pupils'  vocabulary;  value  of  memorizing  poetry  and 
prose;  comparative  value  of  verse  and  prose;  how  to  memorize. 

Connection  between  oral  and  written  composition ;  value  of  their  com- 
bination in  the  same  lesson;  written  sentence  work;  when  to  introduce  it; 
aims  to  be  kept  in  view;  the  value  of  transcription;  paraphrasing,  transposi- 
tion, change  of  construction,  interchange  of  direct  and  indirect  narration, 
grammatical  equivalents;  paragraph  compositions;  the  whole  composition; 
the  choice  of  topics;  gathering,  selecting,  and  arranging  material;  the  value 
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of  topical  outlines ;  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs  in  a  composition ;  use  of 
models;  letter-writing  with  special  attention  to  form  and  style. 

How  to  teach  the  mechanics  of  written  composition;  capitals,  punctua- 
tion and  quotation  marks,  abbreviations,  etc. 

Lesson  Procedure :  Planning  the  composition ;  use  of  the  blackboard ; 
compositions  written  in  school,  supervision  and  aid  during  writing ;  home- 
work, how  to  provide  therefor ;  how  to  correct  school  and  home  compositions; 
the  value  of  re-writing. 

II.  Reading. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  reading  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  to 
train  his  pupils  to  get  the  writer's  thoughts  and  feelings  (intelligent  reading) 
and  to  communicate  them  to  the  listener  so  that  he  may  appreciate  them 
(intelligible  reading).     The  course  includes  the  following  topics: 

The  pupil's  ability  to  interpret  words  limited  by  his  experience ;  his  pre- 
vious preparation;  relation  of  idea,  sound,  and  printed  symbols;  the  forma- 
tion of  accurate  visual  and  auditory  impressions;  constant  necessity  for  con- 
necting the  printed  symbol  directly  with  the  idea  ;  interpretative  reading ; 
expression  as  conditioned  by  the  thought  and  by  the  presence  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed;  criticism  by  teachers  and  by  pupils;  function  and 
value  of  model  reading,  silent  reading,  sight  reading,  dramatic  reading,  elo- 
cution, declamation;  devices  for  securing  rapid  word  recognition;  devices  for 
securing  natural  expression;  the  pupil's  use  of  the  dictionary;  common  faults 
on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  and  how  to  correct  them;  importance 
of  training  in  reading  and  the  principles  of  vocal  expression  to  piipil's  ordin- 
ary speech  and  general  culture. 

The  first  stage  in  teaching  reading  deals  with  the  sentence,  word,  phonic, 
alphabetical  methods;  their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  importance  of  a 
combination  of  methods;  criticism  of  devices  that  fix  attention  upon  word 
forms  rather  than  thought;  drill  on  troublesome  words  at  periods  apart  from 
the  reading  exercise;  use  of  script  in  print  at  the  first,  transition  from  script 
to  print ;  use  of  blackboard ;  the  picture  and  its  uses ;  seat  exercises.  The 
second  stage  deals  with  reading  for  thought  and  pleasure  with  some  freedom; 
use  of  primers,  blackboards,  and  supplementary  readers;  increased  attention 
to  expression ;  value  of  imitative  reading  at  this  stage ;  training  the  ear  to 
the  beauty  of  language  through  the  rhythm  and  music  of  poetry ;  word-drill 
continued.  The  objects  of  the  advanced  stage  are  to  give  the  pupil  the  power 
to  communicate  in  an  effective  and  pleasing  manner  the  thoughts  which  he 
has  been  trained  to  extract  for  himself  from  the  printed  page ;  to  create  and 
foster  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

The  necessity  for  attention  to  the  principles  of  vocal  expression;  time, 
inflection,  pitch,  force,  quality,  pause,  phrasing,  emphasis,  stress;  and  to 
exercises  for  rendering  the  organs  of  speech  subservient  to  the  will — vocal- 
ization, articulation,  breathing,  development  of  chest  and  lungs,  vocal  train- 
ing for  pure  tone ;  the  connection  between  the  reading  lesson  and  the  singing 
lesson. 

III.  Spelling. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  of  spelling  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  to 
secure  accuracy  in  the  mechanism  of  written  word-expression.  The  course 
includes  the  following  topics : 

The  relation  of  spelling  to  other  subjects;  special  relation  to  writing  and 
to  reading;  teaching  spelling,  not  merely  testing;  incidental  teaching;  selec- 
tion of  materia] ;  right  grouping  of  words;  causes  of  bad  spelling;  the  age  and 
mental  status  of  pupils  as  conditions  of  good  spelling. 
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Appeals  to  the  eye,  to  the  ear,  by  training  the  muscular  sense — separately 
or  in  combination;  oral  spelling,  transcription,  sight  spelling,  memory  spell- 
ing, and  word  building — advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each;  spelling 
rules;  value,  how  taught;  relation  of  the  reading  lesson  to  spelling  words 
1  h  srein  ;  use  of  the  board,  of  the  dictionary,  of  the  spelling  book;  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  detection  and  correction  of  errors,  re-writing; 
value  of  spelling  drills  and  reviews,  and  how  to  conduct  them;  need  of  vary- 
ing method. 

IV.  Literature. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Literature  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  create  in  his  pupils  a  taste  for  good  literature  while  broadening  their  know- 
ledge, moulding  their  characters,  and  aiding  them  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  power  of  artistic  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  course  includes 
the  following  topics : 

The  nature  and  elements  of  literature ;  restricted  meaning  for  elementary 
classes;  importance  of  the  study  in  the  development  of  character;  its  value 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  taste;  main  object  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning;  futility  of  attempts  to  develop  formally  the  critical 
sense;  correlation  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  course. 

Qualities  of  literature  that  appeal  to  children  at  different  stages ;  para- 
mount importance  of  selecting  material  suitable  for  the  different  stages  of 
child  life;  the  relative  values  of  prose  and  poetry;  complete  wholes  versus 
extracts;  teacher's  work  with  pupils  to  be  oral  at  first;  comparison  of  the 
values  of  reading  and  telling;  pupils  to  read  for  themselves  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable; seat  work  and  home  work  in  literature;  the  study  to  be  pleasurable, 
a  fundamental  condition;  special  importance  of  the  teacher's  own  qualifica- 
tions ;  intensive  and  extensive  study ;  importance  and  method  of  memorizing 
selections ;  importance  of  the  school  library ;  how  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  home. 

Preparation  by  pupils  and  teacher;  from  whole  to  part,  then  back  to 
whole;  purpose  and  suitability  of  the  introduction;  place  of  the  author's  bio- 
graphy; meaning  of  words,  phrases  and  sentences,  important  only  as  parts  of 
the  whole;  treatment  of  figures  of  speech,  etc.;  value  of  oral  and  written  re- 
production ;  importance  of  oral  reading  of  selection  after  study  thereof ; 
difficulty  of  examining  in  literature;  specimen  examination  questions. 

Suggestions  as  to  suitable  fairy-tales,  fables,  nature-stories,  poems,  etc.  ; 
value  of  stories  containing  some  dramatic  action,  some  pleasing  personality 
or  incident;  the  basis  of  selection,  the  ends  of  the  child's  emotional  nature. 

V.   Grammar. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  m  Grammar  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  to 
give  the  pupils  a  basis  for  self-criticism  in  language  by  developing  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  structure,  to  secure  precision  of  expression,  and  to  train 
in  habits  of  logical  analysis.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics  : 

Meaning  of  English  grammar ;  its  relation  to  speech,  composition,  read- 
ing, and  literature;  the  use  and  value  of  our  remaining  inflections;  English 
grammar,  the  logic  of  English  speech;  reasons  for  and  against  retaining  it 
in  elementary  schools;  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject;  how  to  begin  it; 
no  systematic  grammar  lessons  before  Form  IT. ;  the  parts  important  for 
elementary  classes ;  outline  in  order  of  the  indispensable  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  danger  of  over-emphasizing  its  value  as  a  means  of  logical  training. 
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Principles  to  be  observed  in  its  teaching ;  basing  it  on  the  concrete ;  the 
sentence,  the  starting  point;  basal  value  of  function;  order  and  method  of 
early  lessons ;  value  of  correct  definitions — how  to  be  obtained,  how  to  be 
applied;  analysis  and  parsing,  aim  and  value  of  each;  value  of  diagrams; 
importance  of  classification;  oral  and  written  exercises:  value  of  false  syntax; 
common  mistakes  in  teaching. 

•VI.   History. 

The  special  object  of  a  course  in  History  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  to  train 
pupils  to  adapt  human  experiences  to  present  situations.  In  the  elementary 
stages  the  chief  objects  are  to  arouse  an  interest  in  historical  studies,  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  logical  sequence  of  events,  and  to  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  their  civil  rights  and  duties ;  also  to  create  a  love  for 
country.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics  . 

Topical  and  chronological  methods  compared ;  three  stages  of  historical 
teaching :  picture  and  story  stage,  the  information  stage,  the  intellectual 
stage;  importance  of  developing  interest;  the  place  and  value  of  local  history; 
value  of  Canadian  history,  and  of  British  history  since  the  Elizabethan 
period ;  aids  and  illustrations ;  value  of  civics  in  the  different  grades ;  how  to 
use  text-books;  the  character  of  supplementary  books  suited  to  pupils  of 
different  grades. 

Importance  of  preparation  by  the  teacher ;  preparation  by  pupils ;  oral 
and  written  recitations;  the  lecture  method  in  combination  with  work  by 
pupils;  use  of  maps,  blackboards,  etc. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  suitable  material  for 
the  different  grades,  such  as  biographies,  customs  and  habits  of  people,  history 
of  aborigines  and  pioneers,  historical  epochs,  characteristics  of  nations,  be- 
ginnings of  governments,  histories  of  industries,  etc. ;  the  correlation  of 
history  with  geography,  reading,  and  literature;  ballads,  orations,  epics, 
legends  and  tales  of  chivalry,  narrative  poems,  historical  novels;  the  history 
and  significance  of  the  flag. 

Errors  to  be  avoided  in  teaching  History.  Trivial  events  that  have  no 
general  significance,  full  chronologies,  generalogies  of  kings,  enlarged  des- 
criptions of  military  campaigns,  etc.  ;  dangerous  discussion  of  religious  move- 
ments and  of  recent  contemporary  history ;  the  giving  of  condensed  notes  or 
epitomized  statements,  etc. ;  the  use  of  cram  books.     . 

VII.   Geography. 

The  special  object  of  a  course  in  Geography  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  to 
show  man's  place  in  the  world  and  to  extend  man's  control  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  This  subject  and  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science  occupy  a 
fundamental  position  in  the  course  of  studies;  a  knowledge  of  them  enables 
man  to  interpret  new  experiences,  to  understand  the  experiences  of  others, 
and  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  The  course  includes  a  definition  of 
the  scope  of  the  subject ;  also  the  following  topics : 

Fundamental  principles;  causes  and  effects;  the  analytic,  synthetic;  in« 
durtive,  deductive,  topical  and  other  methods,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each;  common  mistakes  and  how  to  avoid  them;  study  begins  with  home 
locality  and  extends  therefrom ;  proper  use  of  maps  and  globes ;  scales  of 
maps  and  projections;  order  of  topics  in  teaching  a  country  or  continent; 
danger  of  too  great  detail;  relation  to  history;  special  importance  of  pre- 
paration by  the  teacher. 
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Aids  to  Teaching :  Maps,  globes,  pictures,  blackboard  drawing,  natural 
objects,  specimens  of  products,  lantern  slides,  stereopticon  views;  representa- 
tions through  modelling  and  through  map-drawing ;  weather  observations  and 
records ;  simple  geographical  experiments ;  geographical  excursions,  value 
and  management ;  inter-school  correspondence;  value  of  reference  library, 
books  of  travel,  etc. 

VIII.  Arithmetic. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Arithmetic  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  so  that  they  may 
apply  them  readily  and  accurately  in  making  such  calculations  as  their  future 
life  may  render  necessary;  also  to  employ  it  effectively  as  a  means  of  logical 
training.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics : 

The  nature  of  number ;  the  origin  of  number  as  a  result  of  the  necessity 
for  the  valuation  or  limitation  of  quantity  by  measurement ;  the  unit :  its 
nature  and  use. 

Inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  treatment,  their  relation;  the  use 
of  text-books  and  of  the  prescribed  apparatus;  the  importance  of  training  in 
accuracy  and  speed  in  computation ;  danger  of  over-emphasizing  the  value 
of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  logical  training. 

Applied  Arithmetic:  Oral  arithmetic,  its  importance,  place,  and  use; 
problems,  their  value,  essentials  of  proper  solutions;  the  "unitary  method" 
discussed. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  the  most  important  arithmetical  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  class. 

IX.  Algebra. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Algebra  is  the  same  as  that  in  arith- 
metic, having  regard  to  the  fact  that  algebra  is  arithmetic  generalized.  The 
course  includes  the  following  topics  : 

When  and  how  to  introduce  it ;  its  nature  and  scope ;  its  relation  to 
arithmetic ;  a  comparison  of  the  nature  and  application  of  its  symbols  and 
operations  with  those  of  arithmetic;  the  equation  as  a  means  of  connecting 
the  subject  with  arithmetic  and  of  introducing  its  symbols ;  the  origin  and 
explanation  of  alegebraical  symbols. 

The  use  of  induction,  deduction,  and  mathematical  induction  in  alge- 
bra. 

Testing  algebraic  operations  by  "checking;"  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry;  simple  graphs. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  the  most  important  algebraic  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  class. 

X.  Geometry. 

The  special  ^object  of  the  course  in  Geometry  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
train  the  reasoning  powers  of  his  pupils  by  inductive  and  deductive  pro- 
cesses.    The  course  includes  the  following  topics: 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  subject;  an  outline  of  the  development  of 
geometry :  when  geometry  should  be  begun ;  methods  of  treatment — induc- 
tive and  deductive ;  the  relation  of  inductive  geometry  to  deductive  geome- 
try: the  inductive  course  for  beginners. 

Method  of  introducing  the  definitions. 

The  use  of  simple  instruments,  compasses,  protractor,  divider  and  set 
square,  in  the  measurement  of  lines  and  angles:  the  construction  of  lines  and 
angles   of  given  magnitude  and   the   construction   of  geometrical   figures. 
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The  inductive  method  of  proving  a  few  of  the  leading  propositions  of 
Euclid,  through  the  accurate  construction  of  figures ;  the  deductive  appli- 
cation of  principles  as  they  are  reached  through  induction;  accuracy  in  con- 
struction coordinate  with  exactness  of  thought. 

History  of  Education.     (Fifteen  lessons.) 

The  study  of  the  History  of  Education  widens  the  professional  out- 
look and  rationalizes  school  practice  through  the  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theories.  It  interprets  such  theories  and  practices  in 
their  relation  to  the  social  ideals  and  processes  of  their  day  and  the  contin- 
uity of  their  development,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Science  of  Education. 
As  a  phase  of  the  history  of  civilization,  it  requires  an  historical  background; 
as  a  treatment  of  varying  national  ideals,  it  discusses  movements  rather  than 
individuals.      The  course  includes   the   following  topics: 

(1)  Greek  Education  :  The  Greeks,  their  social  organization,  the  city 
state;  old  Greek  education,  with  Spartan  education  as  its  type;  new  Greek 
education,  with  Athenian  education  as  its  type;  the  great  educational  theo- 
rists,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  the  idea  of  a  libera]  education. 

(2)  Roman  Education  :  National  ideals  of  Rome  and  Greece  contrasted  ; 
social  organization  of  the  Romans;  educational  ideas;  Roman  schools;  the 
idea  of  a    practical  education. 

(3)  Education  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Contrast  between  the  Classic  and 
the  Mediaeval  world:  life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  influence  of  Christianity  on 
education;  early  Christian  schools;  the  education  of  the  cloister  and  the 
castle. 

(4)  The  Renaissance  and  the  Rise  of  Humanism:  The  relation  of  the 
Renaissance  to  modern  civilization;  the  Renaissance  as  represented  by  Eras- 
mus, Ascham,  and  Sturm;  humanistic  conception  of  education;  humanism 
and  realism. 

(5)  The  Reformation  and  the  Counter-Reformation  :  The  Reformation 
and  the  Renaissance;  Luther  and  elementary  education  in  Germany;  schools 
of  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders. 

(6)  Realism  and  Science  in  Education:  Humanism  and  culture  versus 
realism  and  utilitarianism;  verbal  realism  as  represented  by  Rabelais;  social 
realism  as  represented  by  Montaigne;  sense  realism  as  represented  by  Com- 
enius. 

(7)  Education  according  to  Nature  :  Development  of  the  new  conception 
of  education;  Locke  and  Rousseau;  nature  versus  culture. 

(8)  Modem  Educational  Theories:  The  Psychological  ideal  as  repre- 
sented by  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel ;  the  Sociological  ideal,  educa- 
tion as  social  adjustment. 

(9)  Contemporary  Tendencies  in  Education:  As  illustrated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  education  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Ontario. 

Booh  of  Reference. 

Monroe's  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education. 

School  Organization  and  Management.      (Twelve   lessons.) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  teacher,  in  the  light  of  the  Science 
of  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  school  management  and  or- 
ganization, which  will  enable  him  to  secure  the  smooth  and  efficient  work- 
ing of  his  school.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics : 
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(1)  The  Teacher:  Natural  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  importance 
of  scholarship,  of  training,  of  experience,  of  professional  studies,  of  wide 
culture,  of  Teachers'  Associations,  etc. ;  the  teacher's  relations  with  the  prin- 
cipal, the  inspector,  trustees,  parents;  his  civic  and  social  duties;  his  per- 
sonal power  and  influence  in  the  school,  in  the  community;  his  daily  pre- 
paration for  teaching;  correcting  written  exercises;  care  of  health. 

(2)  Teaching :  What  is  meant  bv  teaching ;  the  teacher  to  know  the  sub- 
ject, the  child,  and  the  method ;  characteristics  of  good  teaching ;  common 
defects. 

(3)  Classification  :  The  meaning  and  the  problems  of  school  organiza- 
tion;  promotions,  when  and  how  made;  in  graded  schools,  the  division  of 
subjects  and  pupils  among  the  several  teachers. 

(4)  The  Daily  Programme  :  Its  purpose  and  value;  principles  involved 
in  the  construction  of  a  time-table ;  seat  work ;  individual  blackboard  work ; 
the  question  of  fatigue ;  typical  time-tables  for  graded  and  for  ungraded 
schools;  school  records. 

(5)  Technique  of  Class  Instruction  :  Characteristics  of  a  good  lesson; 
common  defects ;  effects  of  over-teaching ;  means  of  securing  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  pupils ;  advantages  of  class  instruction ;  defects  of  a 
rigid  class  instruction;  value  of  the  individual  system. 

(6)  Examinations :  Good  effects ;  bad  effects ;  school  results  that  can- 
not be  tested  by  examinations :  how  to  set  examination  papers ;  reading  and 
valuing  the  answers;  examinations  as  related  to  promotions. 

(7)  School-room  Routine  :  Chief  varieties  of  mechanizing  routine,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages;  appointment  of  monitors. 

(8)  Desirable  School  Habits  :  Punctuality,  neatness  in  person  and  in 
work;  accuracy,  quietness,  industry,  obedience;  their  relation  to  moral 
training. 

(9)  School  Incentives  :  Kinds  and  office ;  effects  on  character,  on  school 
work,  on  health. 

(10)  Order  and  Discipline:  What  is  meant  by  good  order;  authority 
essential  for  effective  discipline ;  the  chief  elements  of  governing  power ; 
faults  and  how  to  avoid  them ;  co-operation  of  school  and  home :  punish- 
ment;  ends  and  necessity;  right  conditions;  characteristics  of  judicious 
punishment;   injudicious   punishment;   the  •discipline  of  consequences. 

(11)  Morals  and  Manners:  Importance  in  a  scheme  of  education;  char- 
acter-building, the  chief  object  of  education;  the  teacher's  personal  in- 
fluence; the  child's  susceptibility  and  initiativeness ;  temperaments  and  dis- 
positions ;  how  to  give  right  notions  of  conduct. 

(12)  Physical  Education :  Relations  of  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment; importance  of  change  of  work;  value  of  plays  and  games  or- 
ganized or  unorganized  play ;  the  teacher  on  the  play-ground ;  physical  exer- 
cise  within   the  school. 

(13)  The  Kindergarten  :  Its  essential  principles ;  relation  to  the  school 
system  as  a  whole. 

(14)  School  Accommodation  and  Premises  :  For  information  in  addition 
to  that  given  at  last  year's  Summer  School,  the  teacher-in-training  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Departmental  Circular,  No.  33,  of  1907. 

Boole  of  Reference. 

Landon's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  School  Management. 
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Examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  oral  and  written  exercises  there  will  be  a  final 
written  examination  covering  all  the  courses,  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing  time-table : 

Tuesday,  August  4th. 

The  Science  of  Education  9.00  till  11.45  A.M. 

Special  Methodology— First  Paper  2.00  till     4.00  P.M. 

Wednesday,  August  5th. 

The   History   of  Education    8.45  till   10.15  A.M. 

School  Organization  and  Management  10.30  till  12.00  M. 

Special    Methodology— Second    Paper    2.00  till     4.00  P.M. 

The  maximum  values  for  the  subjects  shall  be  as  follows : 
The    Science   of    Education,    300;    School    Management    and    Organiza- 
tion,  and  the  History  of  Education,  100  each;   Special  Methodology,   each 
paper,   150. 

Of  the  marks  for  each  subject,  one-third  shall  be  allowed  for  the  class 
exercises  and  the  rest  for  the  final  examination. 
December,  1907. 


Syllabus  ok  tiif.  Profession  w  Summeb  School,  1908,  Model  School  Stan- 
dard, Last  Session.  In  Accordant!  with  "An  Act  Respecting  the 
Qualifications  of  certain  Teachers,"  of  1907. 

[Circular  No.  61  (8)]. 

Prefatory  Memorandum. 

I.  Application  for  admission  to  this  Summer  School  must  be  made  on 
or  before  March  1st,  1908.  As  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  the  locality  of 
the  School  will  be  announced.  The  session  will  begin  on  Monday,  July 
6th,  at  2  p.m.,  and  end  on  Wednesday,  August  5th.  As  this  will  be  the 
last  Summer  School  of  Model  School  standard,  those  teachers  who  intend 
to  qualify  under  "An  Act  respecting  the  Qualification  of  Certain  Teachers," 
of  1907,  should  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Next  summer,  if  the  con- 
ditions render  it  necessary,  more  than  one  School  will  be  provided. 

II.  The  staff  of  the  School  will  assume  as  follows  : 

(1)  That  each  teacher-in-training  has  studied  carefully  McMurry's 
The  Method  of  the  Recitation  and  Landon's  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  and  School  Management. 

(2)  That  each  teacher-in-training  has  carefully  reviewed  the  academic 
work  in  each  subject  taken  up  under  Special  Methodology. 

III.  Summer  Schools,  open  to  all,  are  held  each  year,  in  Art,  Nature 
Study,  Science,  and  Manual  Training,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  and  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  If  a  sufficient  number  apply,  a 
Special  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  these  subjects  in  1909  for  teachers 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religious  Communities  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  Separate  Schools. 
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Syllabxjs  of  Courses.    Educational  Principles  and  General  Methodol- 
ogy.   (Thirty  Lessons.) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  teachers  with  such  a  work-! 
ing  conception  of  the  nature  of  Education  and  of  Methodology  as  will  im-j 
prove  natural  tact  and  skill  by  determining  procedure  and  forming  ideals. 
The  course  includes  the  following  topics : 

(1)  Aim  of  Education:     Definitions  of  education;  individual  and  social 
phases  of  education;  their  relation. 

(2)  The  Educational  Process:    Its  nature  and  relation  to   the  end  and 
means  of  education. 

(3)  Subject  Matter  of  Instruction:  The  principle  of  correlation  and| 
concentration  of  studies. 

(4)  Method  of  Instruction:  The  relation  of  method  to  subject  matter;) 
the  problem  of  method  as  a  psychological  problem. 

(5)  Habit  and  Association:    Primary    instincts    or    inherited   co-ordina-' 
tion ;  relation  of  habit  to  primary  instincts ;  bodly  conditions  of  the   form- ! 
ation  of  habits ;  functions  and  limitations  of  habit ;  nature  of  association ; 
conditions  of  association;  varieties  of  association;  relation  of  association  to i 
habit ;  how  to  form   permanent   associations. 

(6)  Attention:     Nature  of  attention   as  a  process;  conditions  of  atten- 
tion;   relations  of    attention  to   habit    and    association:    interest,    its    nature 
and    relation    to   attention;    voluntary   and    non-voluntary   attention    distin-: 
guished ;    attention    in    young    children    and    in    adults    compared;   divided 
attention  and  concentration  of  attention ;  securing  and  retaining  attention  ;  i 
obstacles  to  attention. 

(7)  Apperception   and   Retention :     Meaning    of  the  terms ;    their    rela- 
tion;  mental   assimilation,   growth,   and  development. 

(8)  Laws  of  Mental  Development :  General  principles  of  development ;  i 
the  transition  from  the  practical  to  the  intellectual  attitude  in  learning :  i 
stages  of  intellectual  development. 

(9)  Individual  and  General  Notions  :    How  they  are  distinguished  from 
each   other ;   how    individual  notions  should   be   approached    and    presented ; 
how  to  proceed  from  individual  to  general  notions ;  the  value  of  types  in  the  | 
development  of  general  notions;  how  general  notions  should  be  applied. 

(10)  Laws  underlying  the  Process   of  Teaching :     The    relation    of  an- 
alysis to  synthesis,  of  induction  to  deduction. 

(11)  Recitations:     Their   importance;    preparation    by   teacher  and    pu- 
pils; manner    of    the    teacher  before  the  class;  value  of  method;   oral  and) 
written     work;    empirical,     developing,     lecture,    conversational   and    other 
methods;   illustrative  teaching;    analytic    and    synthetic   methods;   inductive 
and  deductive  methods ;  auxiliary  methods ;  faulty  teaching. 

(12)  The  Art  of  Questioning:    Its   aims;  its  abuse:;  the  teacher's   pre- 
requisites;  matter,    form,    kind,    and    order  of    questions;    faulty   questions;! 
testing    and    training    questions;    class    questioning — simultaneous,   consec-j 
utive,  promiscuous,  and  combined  methods ;   forms  of  answers ;  criticism  of  j 
answers. 

(13)  Moral  Training:    Basis   of;   need  of    moral    training;    intellectual; 
growth  related  to  moral  growth ;  the  personality  of  the  teacher ;  moral  value 
of  discipline  and  good  teaching ;  incidental  moral  instruction ;  moral  value 
of   school   studies;   character   building   the   true  end  of    education:   training 
of  the  will ;  formation  of  tastes  and  habits ;  relation  of  morals  to  manners. 
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Special  Methodology.    (Ninety  lessons.) 

The  books  to  be  studied  as  a  preparation  for  the  following  courses  are 
those  used  in  each  subject  in  the  Public  and  the  High  Schools. 

The  courses  as  defined  below  contain  both  information  and  topics  for  dis- 
cussion.  To  the  latter. the  Master  will  devote  most  of  his  attention;  and, 
owing  to  the  short  time  at  his  disposal,  he  will  give  directions  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  future  work  after  he  has  dealt  with  general  and  essential  prin- 
ciples. Occasionally,  also,  when  he  considers  it  judicious,  he  will  use  the 
teachers-in-training  as  a  class  for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  object  of  the  courses  is  to  enable  the  teaclier-in-training  to  adapt 
to  the  work  in  each  subject  the  principles  of  General  Method.  All  the 
work  is  done  in  terms  of  the  Public  School  Programme  of  Studies.  In  con- 
nection with  each  course  the  rationale  and  the  sequence  of  the  details  of  each 
of  the  prescribed  subjects  will  lie  systematically  developed;  also  the  proper 
use  of  the  equipment  prescribed  by  the  Regulations. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Introduction  on  p.  •'!  for  a  discussion  of  the 
general  aim  of  education.  The  special  aim  of  each  subject  in  the  pro- 
gramme dealt  with  below  is  also  stated  in  general  terms.  Such  statements 
are  important,  as  they  enable  the  teacher  to  evaluate  and  select  details. 

I.  Language  and  Composition. 

The  special  aim  of  the  course  in  Language  and  Composition  is  to  pre- 
pare the  teacher  to  train  his  pupils  to  speak  and  write  good  English  as  a 
fixed,   unconscious  habit.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics: 

The   paramount    importance   of   language    training. 

The  nature  of  language  and  the  connection  between  language  and 
thought;  every  lesson  a  means  of  training  in  language;  much  of  the  best 
language  training  incidental  ;  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  good 
English  to  be  formed  unconsciously  by  reading  good  literature  and  asso- 
ciating with  those  who  speak  good  English,  also  by  the  teacher's  critical 
oversight;  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  own  language  and  the  importance 
of  libraries  for  supplementary  reading;  the  influences  opposed  to  good 
usa^e;  common  faults  and  how  to  deal  with  them;  steady,  unremitting 
attention  by  the  teacher  in  the  school  and  in  the  play-ground  essential ; 
criticism  by  pupils  and  teachers,  its  value  and  dangers:  how  to  make  pupils 
self-critical. 

Composition  of  two  kinds:  oral  and  written;  both  to  be  taught  in  (lass 
answers,  and  in  a  systematic  series  of  special  exercises;  oral  composition 
throughout;  special  utilization  of  oral  work  in  the  early  stages,  written  as 
soon  as  pupil  has  attained  proficiency  in  the  mechanics  of  writing:  material 
for  both  kinds;  the  content  of  lessons  to  be  of  worth  and  of  interest  to  the 
pupils:  familiar  talks  to  encourage  freedom  and  fluency  in  speech;  the  re- 
production of  fairy  and  folk  stories,  fables,  poems,  biographies,  etc.,  which 
have  a  vocabulary  and  idiom  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  speech  ;  relative 
value  of  reading  and  telling  stories,  etc.,  for  reproduction:  use  of  imagin- 
ation; transition  from  reproduction  to  originality:  personal  experiences, 
real  and  imaginary;  stories  from  pictures;  developing  themes  from  minor 
incidents;  extending  the  pupils'  vocabulary;  value  of  memorizing  poetry 
and   prose;   comparative  value  of  verse  and   prose;  how  to  memorize. 

Connection  between  oral  and  written  composition;  value  of  their  com- 
bination   in   the   same   lesson;  written   sentence  work;   when  to    introduce   it; 
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aims  to  be  kept  in  view;  the  value  of  transcription,  paraphrasing,  trans! 
position,  change  of  construction,  interchange  of  direct  and  indirect  narra- 
tion, grammatical  equivalents ;  paragraph  compositions ;  the  whole  com-; 
position ;  the  choice  of  topics ;  gathering,  selecting,  and  arranging  material 
the  value  of  topical  outlines ;  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs  in  a  com- 
position;  letter-writing  with  special  attention  to  form  and  style. 

How  to  teach  the  mechanics  of  written  composition;  capitals,  punctu-' 
ation,  and  quotation   marks,  abbreviations,  etc. 

Lesson  Procedure:     Planning  the  composition;   use  of  the  blackboard:! 
compositions  written  in  school,  supervision  and  aid  during  writing ;   home- 
work, how  to  provide  therefor;  how  to  correct  school  and  home  compositions;! 
the  value  of  re-writing. 

II.  Reading. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Reading  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  train  his  pupils  to  get  the  writer's  thoughts  and  feelings  (intelligent] 
reading)  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  listener  so  that  he  may  appre- 
ciate them  (intelligible  reading).     The  course  includes  the  following  topics: 

The  pupil's  ability  to  interpret  words  limited  by  his  experience  ;  his  pre-' 
vious  preparation ;  relation  of  idea,  sound,  and  printed  symbols  ;  the  formatioDt 
of  accurate  visual  and  auditory  impressions  ;  constant  necessity  for  connecting 
the  printed  symbol  directly  with  the  idea ;  interpretative  reading ;  expression 
as  conditioned  by  the  thought  and  the  presence  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed ;  criticism  by  teachers  and  by  pupils ;  function  and  value  of 
model  reading,  silent  reading,  sight  reading ;  dramatic  reading,  elocution, 
declamation;  devices  for  securing  rapid  word  recognition;  devices  for  secur-; 
ing  natural  expression;  the  pupil's  use  of  the  dictionary:  common  faults 
on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  and  how  to  correct  them,  importance t 
of  training  in  reading  and  the  principles  of  vocal  expression  to  pupil's 
ordinary  speech  and  general  culture. 

The    first    stage    in   teaching    Reading    deals    with    the    sentence,  word,: 
phonic,   alphabetical  methods ;  their  advantages  and  disadvantages ;   advan- 
tages of  a  combination  of  methods ;  criticism  of  devices  that  fix  attention 
upon  word  forms  rather  than  thought ;  drill  on  troublesome  words  at  periods 
apart  from  the  reading  exercise;   use   of  script  or  print  at  the  first,  trans- 
ition from  script  to  print ;  use  of  blackboard ;  the  picture  and  its  uses ;  seat 
exercises.      The   second  stage   deals   with   reading  for  thought   and  pleasure . 
with  some  freedom;  use  of  primers,  blackboards,  and  supplementary  readers; 
increased  attention  to  expression;  value  of  imitative  reading  at  this  stage; 
training  the  ear  to  the  beauty  of  language  through  the  rhythm  and  music 
of  poetry;  drill  in    troublesome    words    and  rarjid    word  recognition.     The 
objects  of  the  advanced  stage  are  to  give  the  pupil  the  power  to  communi-j 
cate  in  an  effective  and  pleasing  manner  the  thoughts   which  he  has  been 
trained  to  extract  for  himself  from  the  printed  page;  to  create  and  foster' 
a  taste  for  good  literature. 

The  necessity  for  attention  to  the  principles  of  vocal  expression :  time, 
inflection,  pitch,  force,  quality,  pause,  phrasing,  emphasis,  stress :  and  to 
exercises  for  rendering  the  organs  of  speech  subservient  to  the  will — vocal- 
ization, articulation,  breathing,  development  of  chest  and  lungs,  mouth 
training  for  pure  tone;  the  connection  between  the  Reading  lesson  and  the 
Singing  lesson. 
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II.  Spelling. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Spelling  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
o  secure  accuracy  in  the  mechanism  of  written  word-expression.  The 
ourse  includes  the  following  topics. 

The  relation  of  spelling  to  other  subjects ;  special  relation  to  writing 
tnd  reading;  teaching  spelling,  not  merely  testing;  incidental  teaching; 
election  of  material;  right  grouping  of  words;  causes  of  bad  spelling;  rela- 
ion  of  the  age  and  mental  status  of  pupils. 

•ately  or  in  combination;  oral  spelling,  transcription,  sight  spelling,  mem- 
ately  or  in  combination ;  oral  spelling,  transcription,  sight  spelling,  mem- 
try  spelling,  and  word  building,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each; 
.pelling  rules,  value,  how  taught ;  relation  of  the  reading  lesson  to  spelling 
.vords  therein;  use  of  the  board,  of  the  dictionary,  of  the  spelling  book; 
equirements  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  detection  and  correction  of  errors, 
e-writing;  need  of  varying  method. 

IV.  Literature. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Literature  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  create  in  his  pupils  a  taste  for  good  literature  while  broadening  their 
knowledge,  moulding  their  characters,  and  aiding  them  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  power  of  artistic  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  course 
includes  the  following  topics  : 

The  nature  and  elements  of  literature ;  restricted  meaning  for  elemen- 
tary classes ;  importance  of  the  study  in  the  development  of  character ;  its 
value  in  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  taste;  main  object  the 
comprehension  of  the  meaning;  futility  of  attempts  to  develop  formally  the 
rritical  sense;  correlation  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  course. 

Qualities  of  literature  that  appeal  to  children  at  different  stages;  para- 
mount importance  of  selecting  material  suitable  for  the  different  stages  of 
child  life:  the  relative  values  of  prose  and  poetry;  teacher's  work  with 
pupils  to  be  oral  at  first;  comparison  of  the  values  of  reading  and  telling; 
pupils  to  read  for  themselves  as  soon  as  practicable;  seat  work  and  home 
work  in  literature ;  the  study  to  be  pleasurable,  a  fundamental  condition ; 
special  importance  of  the  teacher's  own  qualifications;  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive study ;  importance  and  method  of  memorizing  selections;  import- 
ance of  the  schol  library;  how  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  home. 

Preparation  by  pupils  and  teacher ;  from  whole  to  part,  then  back  to 
whole;  purpose  and  suitability  of  the  introduction;  place  of  the  author's 
biography;  meaning  of  words,  phrases  and  sentences,  important  only  as 
parts  of  the  whole;  treatment  of  figures  of  speech,  etc.;  value  of  oral  and 
written  reproduction;  importance  of  oral-reading  of  selection  after  study 
thereof ;  difficulty  of  examining  in  literature ;  specimen  examination  ques- 
tions. 

Suggestions  as  to  suitable  fairy-tales,  fables,  nature-stories,  poems,  etc. ; 
value  of  stories  containing  some  dramatic  action,  some  pleasing  personality 
or  incident;  the  basis  of  selection,  the  ends  of  the  child's  emotional  nature. 

V.  Grammar. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Grammar  is  to  prepare  the  teacher 
to  give  the  pupils  a  basis  for  self-criticism  in  languaare  by  developing  the 
principles  of  language  structure,  to  secure  precision  of  expression,  and  to 
train  in  habits  of  logical  analysis.  The  course  includes  the  following 
topics : 
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Meaning  of  English  grammar ;  its  relation  to  speech ;  composition 
reading,  and  literature ;  the  use  and  value  of  our  remaining  inflections 
English  grammar,  the  logic  of  English  speech ;  reasons  for  and  against  re- 
taining it  in  elementary  schools ;  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject ;  how1 
to  begin  it ;  no  systematic  grammar  lessons  before  Form  IV. ;  the  import- 
ant parts  for  elementary  classes;  outline  in  order  of  the  indispensable  porl 
tions  of  the  subject;  the  danger  of  over-emphasizing  its  value  as  a  mean;1 
of  logical  training. 

Principles  to  be  observed  in  its  teaching;  basing  it  on  the  concrete;  th(; 
sentence,  the  starting  point ;  basal  value  of  function ;  order  and  method  0:1 
early  lesssons ;  value  of  correct  definitions — how  to  be  obtained,  how  to  b< 
applied ;  analysis  and  parsing,   aim  and  value   of  each  ;   diagrams ;  import 
ance  of  classification ;    oral  and    written    exercises ;   value   of  false   syntax 
common  mistakes  in  teaching. 

VI.  History. 

The  special  object  of  a  course  in  History  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  t< 
train  pupils  to  adapt  human  experiences  to  present  situations.  In  th» 
elementary  stages  the  chief  objects  are  to  arouse  an  interest  in  historica ' 
studies,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  logical  sequence  of  events  ami 
to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  their  civil  rights  and  duties;  also  to  create  ; 
love  for  country.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics : 

Topical  and  chronological  methods  compared ;  three  stages  of  historica ' 
teaching :  picture  and  story  stage,  the  information  stage,  the  intellectua 
stage ;  importance  of  developing  interest ;  the  place  and  value  of  local  his 
tory ;  value  of  Canadian  history,  and  of  British  history  since  the  Elizabethai 
period;  aids  and  illustrations;  value  of  civics  in  the  different  grades;  hovi 
to  use  text-books ;  the  character  of  supplementary  books  suited  to  pupils  o 
different  grades. 

Importance  of  preparation  by  the  teacher ;  preparation  by  pupils  ;  oral  am 
written  recitations ;  the  lecture  method  in  combination  with  work  by  pupils  , 
use  of  maps,  blackboards,  etc. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  suitable  materia 
for  the  different  grades,  such  as  biographies,  customs  and  habits  of  people 
history  of  aborigines  and  pioneers,  historical  epochs,  characteristics  o 
nations,  beginnings  of  governments,  histories  of  industries,  etc.;  the  cor 
relation  of  history  with  geography,  reading,  and  literature;  ballads,  orai 
tions,  epics,  legends  and  tales  of  chivalry,  narrative  poems,  historica 
novels ;  the  history  and  significance  of  the  flag. 

Errors  to  be  avoided  in  teaching  History :  Trivial  events  that  hav> 
no  general  significance,  full  chronologies,  genealogies  of  kings,  enlargec 
descriptions  of  military  campaigns,  etc.;  dangerous  discussion  of  religiouj 
movements  and  of  recent  contemporary  historv ;  the  giving  of  condensed 
notes  or  epitomized  statements,  etc. ;  the  use  of  cram  books. 

VII.  Geography. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Geography  is  to  prepare  the  teache' 
to  show  man's  place  in  the  world  and  to  extend  man's  control  over  th«' 
forces  of  nature.  This  subject  and  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Scienoj 
occupy  a  fundamental  position  in  the  course  of  studies;  a  knowledge  of  then 
enables  man  to  interpret  new  experiences,  to  understand  the  experiences  o 
others,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  After  defining  the  scop'! 
of  the  subject,  the  Master  should  take  up  the  following  topics  : 
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Fundamental  principles;  causes  and  effects;  the  analytic,  synthetic, 
lductive,  deductive,  topical  and  other  methods,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
iges  of  each;  common  mistakes  and  how  to  avoid  them;  study  begins  with 
ome  locality  and  extends  therefrom ;  proper  use  of  maps  and  globes ;  scales 
f  maps  and  projections ;  order  of  topics  in  teaching  a  country  or  continent  ; 
anger  of  too  great  detail;  relation  to  history;  special  importance  of  pre- 
aration  by  the  teacher. 

Aids  to  Teaching  :  Maps,  globes,  pictures,  blackboard  drawing,  natural 
bjects,  specimens  of  products,  lantern  slides,  stereopticon  views;  represen- 
ition  through  modelling  and  through  map-drawing-  weather  observations 
rid  records;  simple  froegraphical  experiments;  geographical  excursions, 
alue  and  management;  inter-school  correspondence;  value  of  reference  li- 
rary,  books  of  travel,  etc. 

III.  Arithmetic. 

The  special  object  of  the  course  in  Arithmetic  is  to  prepare  the  teachei 
>  familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  so  that  they  may 
pply  them  readily  and  accurately  in  making  such  calculations  as  their 
tture  life  may  render  necessary;  also  to  employ  it  effectively  as  a  means 
'.  logical  training.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics: 

The  nature  of  number;  the  origin  of  number  as  a  result  of  the  neces- 
iy  for  the  valuation  or  limitation  of  quantity  by  measurement ;  the  unit 
its  nature  and   use. 

Inductive  and  deductive  methods  of   treatment,  their   relation;  the  use 
;  text-bonks  and   of  the  prescribed  apparatus;  the  importance   of   training 
accuracy  and  speed  in  computation  ;  danger  of  over-emphasizing  the  value 
arithmetic  as  a  means  of  logical  training. 
Applied   Arithmetic:    Oral    arithmetic,    its    importance,    place  and    use; 
•oblems,  their  value,  essentials  of  proper  solutions;  the  "unitary  method" 
sed._ 
Methods  of  dealing  with  the  most  important  arithmetical   operations  in 
tcordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  class. 

Other  Subjects. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  session  no  academic  work  can  be  taken  up 
the  following  subjects.     The  Master  will,  however,  deal  briefly  with  each 
'pic  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  so  that  the  educational  value  and 
lation  of  each  subject  may  be  appreciated  : 

Nature  Stvdy  :    Aims  in  conducting  Nature  Study:  methods  of  Nature 

udy;   correlation    with   other   subjects:   distinction   between    Nature    Study 

Science  in  aim  and  spirit:  nature  collections,  their  use  and  abuse;  field 

i  cursions.  their  purpose  and  the  manner  of  conducting1  them  :  uses  of  school 

jrdens;  illustrations  of  the   work   in   the   different    school    forms. 

Art :  Aims  in  teaching  Art;  its  value  in  motor-training;  form  study, 
(awing,  and  colour-work;  relation  to  other  school  subjects;  illustrations  of 
1  work  in  the  different  school  forms. 
Manual  Training:  Aims  in  teaching  Manual  Training;  its  value  in 
i 'tor-training ;  discussion  of  the  kinds  suitable  for  the  different  forms, 
^th  the  particular  purposes  of  each;  relation  to  other  school  subjects  and 
*  the  work  of  practical  life;  illustrations  of  the  work  in  the  different  school 
frins. 
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School  Organization  and  Management.     (Twenty  lessons.) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  teacher,  in  the  light  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  school  managemen 
and  organization,  which  shall  enable  him  to  secure  the  smooth  and  efficien 
working  of  his  school.     The  course  includes  the  following  topics  : 

1.  The  Teacher:     Natural  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  importanc 
of  scholarship,  of  training,   of  experience,  of  professional   studies,   of  wid: 
culture,   of   Teachers'     Associations,    etc. ;    the  teacher's  relations  with  th! 
principal,  the  inspector,  trustees,  parents ;  civic  and  social  duties ;  persom 
power  and  influence  in  the  school,  in  the  community ;  daily  preparation  f 
teaching ;  correcting  written  exercises ;  care  of  health. 

2.  Classification :  The  meaning  and  the  problems  of  school  organiz: 
tion ;  promotions,  when  and  how  made ;  in  graded  schools  the  division  < 
subjects  and  pupils  among  the  several  teachers. 

3.  The  Daily  Programme:  Its  purpose  and  value:  Principles  involve 
in  the  construction  of  a  time-table ;  seat  work ;  individual  blackboard  wor) 
the  question  of  fatigue ;  typical  time-tables  for  graded  and  for  ungrad« 
schools ;  school  records. 

4.  Written  Examinations :  Good  effects ;  bad  effects ;  school  resul 
that  cannot  be  tested  by  examinations ;  how  to  set  examination  paper 
reading  and  valuing    the    answers ;  examinations  as  related  to  promotion 

5.  School-room  Routine  :  Chief  varieties  of  mechanizing  routine,  tru 
advantages  and  disadvantages ;  appointment  of  monitors. 

6.  Desirable  School  Habits:     Punctuality;  neatness   in   person   and 
work  ;  accuracy ;    quietness ;    industry ;    obedience ;  the  relation  of  the  pi 
ceding  to  moral  training. 

7.  School  Incentives:  Kinds  and  office;  effects  on  character,  on  schc 
work,  on  health. 

8.  Order  and  Discipline:  What  is  meant  by  good  order;  the  chi] 
elements  of  governing  power ;  faults  and  how  to  avoid  them ;  co-operati  [ 
of  school  and  home;  punishment;  ends  and  necessity;  right  conditio! I 
characteristics  of  judicious  punishment;  injudicious  punishment;  the  dj 
cipline  of  consequences. 

9.  Physical  Education:    Relations    of   physical    and    intellectual    dev 
opment ;  importance  of  change  of  work;  value  of  plays  and  games;  orgj 
ized  or  unorganized  play;  dangers    of    fatigue;  the    teacher    on    the  pli,i 
ground ;  physical  exercise  within  the  school. 

10.  The  Kindergarten  :  Its  essential  principles ;  relation  to  the  schj 
system  as  a  whole. 

Note. — For  information  as  to  the  necessary  details  of  School  Accommodations  t\ 
Equipment,  the   teacher-in-training  is  referred  to  Circular   33   of  1907. 

Examinations . 

In  addition  to  the  dailv  oral  and  written  exercises,  there  will  be  a 
written  examination  covering  all  the  courses,  in  accordance  with  the  folh  | 
ing  time-table : 

Tuesday,  August  4th. 

Special   Methodology— First  Paper   9.00  till  11.45  A.M. 

The    Principles    of    Education    and    General 

Methodology  2.00  till     4.00  P.M. 
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Wednesday,  August  5th. 

Special  Methodology— Second  Paper  9.00  till  11.45  A.M. 

School  Organization  and  Management   2.00  till     4.00  P.M. 

The  maximum  values  for  the  subjects  shall  he  as  follows 

Educational  Principles  and  General  Methodology,  150 ;  School  Organ- 
zation  and  Management,  150;   Special   Methodology,   each   paper,  250. 

Of  the  marks  for  each  subject,  one-third  shall  be  allowed  for  the  class 
sxercises  and  the  rest  for  the  final  examination. 


December,   1907. 


II.  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  John  Arthur  Houston,  M.A.,  appointed  Registrar  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.     Approved  4th  January,   1907. 

Twenty-one  graduates  in  Household  Science  of  the  Macdonald  Institute 
granted  certificates  of  qualification  as  Teachers  of  Household  Science  in  the 
'ublie   and  High   Schools.     Approved  18th  February,   1907. 

Miss  Gertrude  Strugnell  appointed  stenographer  for  the  Education 
)epartment.     Approved  3rd  May,   1907. 

Regulations  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  Legislative  grant  to 
Una],  Public  and  Separate  schools  in  the  organized  counties,  and  also  in 
he  districts.      Approved   22nd  May,  1907. 

Thirteen  graduates  of  the  Lillian  Massey  School  of  Household  Science 
nd  Art  granted  certificates  of  qualification  as  Teachers  of  Household  Science 
i  the  Public  and  High  Schools.     Approved  6th  June,  1907. 

Mr.  Holland  Rockwell  Seovel],  B.A.,  appointed  Inspector  of  part  of  the 
Hstrict  of  Muskoka,  such  appointment  to  take  effect  on  and  from  the  1-4  Sep- 
^mber,    1907.     Approved  24th  June,  1907. 

Mr.  John  F.  Sullivan  appointed  Inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  Separ- 
te  Schools,  such  appointment  being  for  one  year  and  to  take  effect  from 
4    day    of    September    1907.     Approved    24th    June,    1907. 

High  School  established,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
sgulations  being  met,  in  the  town  of  New  Liskeard.  Approved  12th  July, 
907. 

Mr.    J.   P.   Finn,    B.A.,    appointed    Principal     of    the     English-French 

raining  School  for  Teachers  at  Ottawa,   and    Mr.    I .   M.    Floury  appointed 

•sistant  Teacher,  and  also  teacher  in  the  Model   School,  said  appointments 

)  be  for  one  vear,  dating  from  the  1st  dav  of  September,   1907.     Approved 

2th  July,  1907. 

Acceptance  of  the  courses  of  study  and  examinations  of  the  Faculty  of 
ducation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  connection  with  the  professional 
aining  of  first  class  teachers  and  Hi^h  School  assistant  teachers.  Approved 
ird   July,    1907. 

Reorganization  of  Normal  School  Staffs  and  appointment  of  the  follow- 
igr  additional  teachers,  the  appointments  to  date  from  1st  September,  1907, 
>  be  for  one  year,  and  to  become  permanent  after  such  year's  service,  on 
io  Minister's  approval : 

S.  J.  Radeliffe,  B.A.,  S.  A.  Morgan,  B.A.,  P.  Paed.,  D.  D.  Moshier,  B.A., 
Pad.,  1).   Walker,  B.A.,  S.  Silcox,  B.A.,  D.  P^d.,  J.  F.  Power,  M.A.  : 
so  Mr.  J.W.  "Westervelt  appointed  Writing  Master.    Approved  23rd  July, 
107. 
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Agricultural  Training  established  in  the  High  School  at  Essex,  and  in 
the  Collegiate  Institutes  at  Collingwood,  Gait,  Lindsay,  Morrisburg,  and 
Perth.     Approved  23rd  July,   1907. 

Mr.  John  Russell  Humphreys  appointed  Accountant  of  Education  De- 
partment.    Approved  23rd  July,   1907. 

Regulations  for  the  reorganization  of  Continuation  Classes  approved 
24th  July,  1907. 

Regulations  for  Agricultural  Departments  in  Hieh  Schools  approved 
9th    August,    1907. 

Acceptance  of  the  courses  of  study  and  examinations  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  in  connection  with  the  profes- 
sional training  of  first  class  teachers  and  High  School  assistant  teachers. 
Approved  14th  August,  1907. 

Mr.  Edward  Jones  appointed  Inspector  of  Separate  Schools,  said  appoint- 
ment to  take  effect  from  1st  day  of  September,  1907.  Approved  30th  Au- 
gust,  1907. 

Following  appointments  made  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Model 
School : 

Mr.  John  A.  Dobbie,  Miss  Annie  M.  Delaney,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Hall, 
Mr.  Roy  F.  Fleming,  as  Teacher  of  Art;  and  Miss  Edith  E.  Marshall  as 
Secretary  and  Librarian.     Approved  9th   September,   1907. 

High  School  established,  subject  to  the  law  and  regulations  being  met. 
in  the  town  of  Sudbury.     Approved  9th  September,  1907. 

Regulation  regarding  the  grants  payable  to  Continuation  Classes  ii| 
1907    approved  9th  September,   1907. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Donkin  appointed  Trades  Instructor  in  the  Institution  fo 
the  Blind  at  Brantford,  said  appointment  to  date  from  25th  September 
on  the  usual  probationary  service  of  one  year.  Approved  13th  September 
1907. 

Regulation  concerning  the  admittance  of  students  not  18  years  of  ag 
to  County  Model  Schools.     Approved  13th  September,   1907. 

Mr.  Daniel  Green  appointed  Supervisor  of  Boys  in  the  Institution  fo 
the  Blind  at  Brantford.     Approved  25th   October,   1907. 

Mr.  Harry  Nugent  appointed  Farmer  and  Farm  Instructor  at  the  Ti 
stitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville.     Approved  25th  October,  1001 . 

Regulations    regarding    Graduation    Diplomas,   Entrance  Examinatior 
into  the  Faculties  of  Education  and  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Exan  | 
ining  Boards,   approved  25th   October,   1907. 

Mr.  V.  Hector  Gaboury  appointed  Inspector  of  Bi-ligual  Schools  f( 
one  year  beginning  1st  January,  1908,  his  continuance  in  this  office  beii 
conditional  upon  his  passing  within  a  reasonable  period  the  profession 
examination  for  Public  School  Inspectors  to  be  prescribed  after  July.  190 
Approved  7th  November,  1907. 

Amendments  to  the   Regulations  in  reference  to   County    Model   Sen 
examinations,  the  granting  of  Second  Class  Interim  Certificates  to  holders  > 
Permanent  Professional  Third  Class  Certificates,   and  the  renewal   of  Thi: 
Class  Certificates.     Approved  November,   1907. 

Regulations  regarding  Syllabus  of  Studies  for  the   Normal   Schools 
the  session  1907-8,  approved  4th  December.  1907. 

Mr.  Andrew  McConnell  appointed  night  watebman  at  the  London  Ni 
mal   SchooJ.      Approved  27th  December,    1907. 
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APPENDIX    H.— PUBLIC    LIBRARIES,    LITERARY  AND   SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTIONS,    ETC. 


Report  of  T.  W.  H.  Leavitt,  Inspector  of  Public  Libraries,  Scientific 
Institutions  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  receiving  a 
share  of  the  legislative  grant,  in  the  province  of  ontario,  for 
the  Year  Ending  31st  December,  1906. 


To    the    Hon.   R.   A.   Pyne,   M.D.,   LL.D.,   Minister    of    Education   for    the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  report  on  the  Public  Libraries 
Scientific  Institutions  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  receiving  a  share 
of  the  Legislative  Grant  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1906. 

The  following  Libraries  were  incorporated  during  the  year  : — 
Granton,  Dun  vegan. 

The  following  Libraries  were  closed  : — 

Chepstow,  Finch,  Haileybury,  Powas^an,  Severn  Bridge. 

The  following  Libraries  did  not  report  for  the  year  1906  : — 
Addison,  Algonquin,  Alvinston,  Arkona,  Athens,  Avonmore,  Baden,  Bajeros, 
Bancroft,  Battersea,  Bayham,  Beeton,  Belmont,  Berwick,  Binbrook,  Bloomfield, 
Bognor,  Brougham,  Burnstown,  Burritt's  Rapids,  Caistorville,  Caledonia.  Camp- 
bellford.  Cannington,  Cayuga,  Cheltenham,  Clarksburg,  Coldsprings,  Coldwater, 
Cookstown,  Copleston,  Copper  Cliff,  Crysler,  Dawson,  Depot  Harbor,  Dresden, 
Dromore.Dufferin,  Dundalk,  Dundella,  Elgin,  Emsdale,  Enterprise,  Fenella,  Flesh- 
erton,  Floradale,  Fordwich,  Forks  of  the  Credit,  Fort  Frances,  F  reel  ton,  Glencoe, 
Glen  Cross,  Gorrie,  Goulais  Bay,  Harrowsmith,  Hastings,  Havelock,  Hepwcrth, 
Highgate,  Holland  Centre,  Holyrood,  Inwood,  Iroquois.  Jasper,  Kars.  Kearns 
King,  Kintore,  Linwood,  Lion's  Head,  Lome  Park,  Lucan,  Lyndon, Maberley,  Mait- 
land.  Marksville,  Maxville,  Maxwell  and  Feversham,  Melancthon,  Melbourne, 
Mississippi,  Molesworth,  Mono  Centre,  Mono  Mills.  Moose  Creek,  Nairn  Centre, 
Munster,  North  Augusta,  Newbury,  Newington,  Ophir,  Oil  Springs,  Pelee 
Island,  Perth,  Primrose,  Rosemont,  Schreiber,  Shallow  Lake,  Spencerville, 
Sprucedale,  Sunnidale,  Sundridge,  Tamworth,  Thornton,  Tiverton,  Vandorf, 
Vars,  Violet  Hill.  Wales,  Watson's  Corners,  Webbwood,  West  Lome,  Wheatley, 
Wyoming,  Yorker,  Zepher. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  locality  of  every  Public  and   Free   Library 
in  the  Province  on  the  1st  December,   1907  : — 


Free  and  Public  Libraries. 


Counties  and 

Cities,  Towns  and 

Counties  and 

Cities,  Towns  and 

Districts. 

Villages. 

Districts. 

Villages. 

Addington 

. .  Camden,  East. 

Carleton 

.Carp. 

tt 

. .  Enterprise. 

"       

.   Corkery. 

"         

.  Napanee   Mills,    (Strath- 

1 1 

. .  Dawson. 

cona  P.O.) 

1 1 

. .  Kars. 

if 

.  Newburgh. 

1 1 

.  .Kinburn. 

ii 

.Tam  worth. 
. .  Yarker. 

t  ( 

. .  Manotick. 

(i 

" 

. .  Metcalfe. 

Algoma 

. .  Bruce  Mines. 

" 

.  .  Mnnster.l 

tt 

Chapleau. 
.  .Goulais  Bay. 

"       '.  .    North  Gower. 

tt 

. .  Ottawa. 

tt 

,  Marksville. 
.Nairn  Centre. 

t  ( 

. .  R  ichmond. 

1 1 

Dufferin 

.  Glen  Cross. 

a 

.  .Ophir. 
.  Port  Arthur. 
.  .Rat  Portage  (Kenora). 

a 

.  .Grand  Valley. 

u 

1 1 
a 

. .  Honevwood. 

I ( 

.  .  Mftlancthon . 

I  i 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
. .  Schreiber. 

"       Mono  C«ntre . 

tt 

tt 

.  .  Orangeville. 
.  .Primrose. 

" 

.  .Thessalon. 

1 1 

( t 

.  .Victoria  Mines. 
. .  Webbwood. 

tt 

.  .Rosemont. 

.  ( 

.  .Shelburne. 

Brant  

. .  Brantford. 

" 

.Violet  Hill. 

. .  Burford. 

Dundas  

.  .Chesteryille. 

. .  Glenmorris. 

" 

.  .Dundela. 

.  .New  Durham. 
. .  Paris. 

tt 

,    Iroquois. 

. .  Matilda  ( Iroquois  P.O. ) 

. .  Scotland. 

n 

.  .Morrisbiirg. 

.  .St.  George. 
. .  Hervie. 

a 

. .  South  Mountain . 

Bruce  

1 1 

. .  Winchester . 

.  .Cargill. 

Durham 

Bow  aanville. 

.  .Chesley. 

i  < 

. .  Millbrook . 

.  .Elmwood. 

ii 

. .  Orono . 

.  .Glamis. 

(< 

. .  Port  Hope. 

. .  Hepworih. 

Elgin 

.  Aylmer. 

Holyrood. 
. .  Kincardine. 

** 

. .  Bayham . 

tt 

.  .Dutton. 

Lion's  Head. 
.  .Lucknow. 

" 

. .  Port  Stanlev. 

ii 

. .  Rodney. 

.  .Mildmay. 

<  < 

..St.  Thomas. 

. .  Paisley. 

u 

.  .Shedden. 

.  .Pinkerton. 

CI 

. .  Sparta. 

Port  Elgin. 
. ,  Ripley. 
. .  Riversdale. 

c< 

.  .Snrincfield. 

"      West  Lome . 

Essex 

.  .Amherst  burg. 

.  .Southampton. 

si 

. .  Comber . 

.  .Teeswater. 

a 

. .  Essex . 

. .  Tara. 

n 

. .  Harrow. 

. .  Tiverton. 

"      

. .  Kingsville . 

.  .Underwood. 

tt 

.  .Leamington. 

Walkerton. 
. .  Westwood. 

a 

.  .Pelee  Island. 

tt 

. .  Walkerville. 

. .  Wiarton. 

it 

.  .Windsor. 

Frontenac  

.  ,  Buttersea. 

1 
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Free  and  Public  Libraries — Continued. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Cities,  Towns  and 
Vil  lages. 


Frontenac Garden  Island. 

Harrowsmith. 

"  Kingston. 

Mississippi. 

Sydenham. 

Glengarry Dun  vegan. 

Lancaster. 

Maxville. 

Williamstown. 

Grenville    Burritt's  Rapids. 

Cardinal. 

Easton's  Corners. 

Jasper. 

Kemptville. 

Maitland. 

Merrickville. 

North  Augusta. 

Oxford  Mill.-. 

Prescott. 

Spencerville. 

Grey    Ayton. 

Badjeros. 

Bognor. 

Chatsworth. 

Clarksburg. 

Dromore. 

Durham. 

Dundalk. 

Flesherton. 

Holland  Centre. 

Holstein. 

Kemble. 

Hanover. 

Lake  Charles. 

Markdale. 

Meaford. 

Maxwell  and  Feversham. 

Owen  Sound. 

Priceville. 

Shallow  Lake. 

Singhampton. 

Thornbury. 

Haliburton    Haliburton. 

"  Minden. 

Haldimand    Caledonia. 

Canfield 

Cayuga. 

Cheapside. 

Dufferin  (Clanbrassil 

Dunnville.  [P.  0.) 

Hagersville. 

Jarvis. 

Nanticoke. 

Victoria  (Caledonia  P.O. ) 

York. 

Halton    Acton. 

Burlington. 

"         Georgetown. 

Milton. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages. 


Halton    Oakville. 

Hastings     Bancroft. 

Belleville. 

Deseronto. 

Frankford. 

"  Madoc. 

Marlbank. 

"  Stirling. 

"  Trenton. 

Tweed. 

Huron     Auburn. 

"         Bruceiield. 

Blyth. 

"        Brussels. 

"        Clinton. 

Dungannon. 

Ethel 

Exeter. 

"       Fordwicb, 

"        Goderich. 

"         Gorrie. 

Hensall. 

Molesworth. 

Seaforth. 

St.  Helen's. 

"        Walton. 

"        Wingham. 

"        Wroxeter. 

Kent    Blenheim. 

"       Bothwell. 

"       Chatham. 

"      Dresden. 

"      Duart. 

"      Highgate. 

"       Tilbury. 

"      Ridgetown. 

"      Romney. 

"      Thamesville. 

"      Wallaceburg. 

"      Wheatley. 

Lambton    Arkona. 

Alvinston. 

Brigden. 

"  Bunyan. 

Copleston. 

Forest. 

In  wood. 

Oil  Springfc. 

Petrolea. 

Point  Edward. 

Sarnia. 

Thedford. 

Watford. 

Wyoming. 

Lanark    Allan's  Mills. 

"        Almonte. 

"        Carleton  Place. 

"        Dalhousie. 

"         Elphin. 
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Free  and  Public  Libraries. —  Continued. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages. 


Lanark Lanark. 

Maberley. 

Middleville. 

Pakenham. 

Perth. 

Poland. 

Smith's  Falls. 

Watson's  Corners . 

Leeds Addison . 

•'      Athens. 

"      Brockville. 

"       Elgin. 

"       Gananoque. 

"      Mellorytown. 

"      Newboro' . 

"      Westport . 

Lennox Odessa. 

Bath. 

"        Napanee. 

Lincoln Abingdon. 

"        Beamsville. 

"        Caistorville. 

"        Grantham  (St.  Catharines 

Merritton  [P-O.) 

"        Grimsby. 

"        Niagara. 

Smithville. 

"         St.  Catharines. 

Manitoulin     Cockburn  Island. 

Gore  Bay. 

"  Little  Current. 

"  Manitowaning. 

Middlesex Ailsa  Craig. 

"  Belmont. 

"  Coldstream. 

"  Dorchester. 

"  Glencoe. 

"  Granton. 

"  Komoka. 

"  London. 

"  Lucan. 

Melbourne. 

"  Mt.  Brydges. 

"  Newbury. 

Parkhill. 

"  Strathroy. 

"  Wardsville. 

Muskoka    Bracebridge. 

"  Baysville. 

"  Gravenhurst. 

"  Huntsville. 

"  Port  Carling. 

Nipissing    Copper  Cliff. 

Kerns  ( Milberta  P.  0. ) 

North  Bay. 

"  Sturgeon  Falls. 

"  Thorndoe. 

Norfolk Bloomsburg. 

"         Delhi. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages. 


Norfolk  Port  Dover. 

"        Port  Rowan. 

"        Simcoe. 

Waterford. 

Northumberland  .  .Brighton. 

"  . .  Campbellford. 

"  .  .Cobourg. 

"  .  .Cold  Springs. 

"  .  .Colborne. 

"  ..Fenella. 

.  .Gore's  Landing. 
"  .  .Grafton. 

. .  Warkworth . 

Ontario  Beaverton . 

"         Brooklin. 

"         Brougham. 

"        Cannington. 

"         Claremont. 

"        Oshawa. 

"        Pickering. 

"        Port  Perry. 

"        Sunderland. 

"         Uxbridge. 

Whitby. 

"        Zephyr. 

Oxford    Beachville. 

" Drumbo. 

"        Embro. 

"        . .  .Harrington. 

"        Ingersoll. 

"        Kintore. 

"        Plattsville. 

"        Norwich. 

"        Otterville. 

"        Princeton. 

Tavistock. 

Tillsonburg. 

"        Thamesford. 

"        Woodstock. 


Parry  Sound Burk's  Falls. 

"  Callender. 

"  Depot  Harbor. 

"  Emsdale. 

"  Parry  Sound. 

Rosseau. 

"  South  River. 

"  Sp7ucedale. 

"  Sundridge. 

Trout  Creek. 

Peel Alton. 

Belfountain . 

Bolton. 

Brampton. 

Caledon . 

Cheltenham . 

Claude. 

Forks  of  the  Credit . 

Ir.glewood. 
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Free  and  Public   Libraries. —  Continued. 


Counties  and 
Disttrict. 


Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages. 


Peel. 


Perth 


Peterborough 


PreHcott 

Prince  Edward. 
Rainy  River  . . , 
Renfrew    


Russell . . 
stormont 


Simcoe 


.  Lome  Park. 
.Mono  Road. 
.Mono  Mills. 
.Port  Credit. 
.Streetsville. 
.At  wood. 
.Listowel. 
.Milverton. 
.  Monkton. 
.Mitchell. 
.Shakespeare. 
.St.  Mary's. 
.Stratford. 
.Hastings. 
.Havelock. 
.Lakefield. 
.Norwood. 
.Peterborough. 
.  Hawkeebury. 
.Vankleek  Hill. 
.  Bloomfield. 
.  I'icton. 
.  l  u  \  den. 
.Fort  Frances. 
.  Adrnaeton. 
.  Amprior. 
.  Burnetown. 
.( '.ibden. 
.  Douglas. 
.Forester's  Falls. 
.  Pembroke. 
.  Renfrew. 

White  Lake. 

1. 1 : -sell. 

Vans. 

.  A  von  more. 
.  Berwick. 
.Corn  wall . 

Crysler. 

Moose  Creek. 
.  Ni-wington . 
.  Wales. 
.  Alliston. 
.  Angus. 

Barrie. 
.Beeton. 

Bradford. 
,  Cold  water. 
.('ollingwood. 
.Cookstown 
.Creemore. 
.  ElmvaJe. 
.Hillsdale. 
.  Lefroy. 

Midland. 
.Orillia. 

.Penetanguislieiie. 
.Stavner. 


Counties  and 
Districts . 


Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages. 


Simcoe Sunnidale,    ( New  Lowel 

"       Thornton.  [P.O. 

"       Tottenham. 

Thunder  Ray Fort  William  . 

Victoria Bobcaygeon . 

"         Cambray. 

"        Fenelon  Falls. 

"        Kinmount. 

Kirkrield. 

"        Little  Britain. 

"       Lindsay. 

Manilla. 

"        Norland. 

"        Oak  wood. 

"       Omemee. 

"        Woodville. 

Waterloo \\  r. 

Baden . 

Berlin. 

Elmira. 

Floradale. 

Gall 

Hawkeeville. 

Heepeler. 

Linwood . 

New  Dundee. 

New  Hamburg. 

Preston. 

Waterloo. 

Wellesley. 

Wetland Rridgeburg. 

Fonthill. 

"         Fort  Erie . 

"        Niagara  Falls. 

"        Niagara  Falls  South. 

"        Port  Col  borne. 

"         Ridgeway . 

Thorold. 

Welland. 

Wellington Alma. 

Arthur. 

Bel  wood. 

Clifford. 

"  Drayton. 

Flora  . 

Erin. 

Fnnotville. 

Fergus. 

Glen  Allan. 

Guelpfa . 

Harriston. 

Morriston. 

Mount  Forest. 

Palmerston. 

Rockwood. 

Speedside. 

Wentworth Ancaster. 

Binbrook . 

Dundas. 
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Free  and  Public  Libraries. — Concluded. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 

Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages. 

Counties  and 
Districts . 

Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages. 

W< 

jn'tworth 

Freelton. 

,  Hamilton. 

Mill  Grove. 

Lynden. 

Saltfleet,  (Stony  Creek 

Waterdown.            [P.O.) 
.  .Aurora. 

Bracondale . 
. .  Deer  Park. 

Don. 

.  East  Toronto. 
.  Highland  Creek . 

Islington. 
..King. 

Maple. 
,   Markham. 

Mount  Albert. 
.  .Newmarket. 
.  .Queensville. 

Richmond  Hill. 

Scarboro' . 

.  Schomberg . 
Stouffville. 
.Thornhill. 

.  Toronto . 
.Toronto  Junction. 

"      Unionville. 

Yo 

rk    

"       Weston . 

The  above  list 
lows : — 

Public  Libraries  r< 
Free  Libraries  rep 
Public  Libraries  n 
Free  Libraries  not 
Public    Libraries 
1st  December, 

Totals 

.  Woodbridge . 

may  be  classified  as  fol- 

jporting 233 

orting 133 

Dt  reporting 100 

reporting 16 

incorporated    since 
1906 2 

484 
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I.     Public  Libraries  (not  free). 

The  following  extracts  are    taken    from  the  annual   reports  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1906.     (For  details  see  Table  A). 

I.  Classification  of  Public  Libraries  reporting. 

Public  Libraries  with  reading  rooms 84 

Public  Libraries  without  reading  rooms 149 

Total .' 233 

2.  Public  Libraries — Receipts  and  Balances  on  Hand. 

The  total  receipts  of  233  Public  Libraries  was S55,086  01 

Balances  on  hand 7,^33  04 

3.  Public  Libraries — Expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  of  233  Public  Libraries  was $47,152  97 

4.  Public  Libraries — Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Assets  of  233   Public  Libraries S374.196   10 

Liabilities  of  233  Public  Libraries 7,798  54 

5.  Number  of  Members  in  Public  Libraries. 
233  Public  Libraries  have  28,138  members. 

6.  No.  of  Volumes  in  Public  Libraries  and  No.  of  Volumes  Issued. 

Number  of  Volumes  in  233  Libraries 482,024 

No.  of  Volumes  issued  in  233  Libraries 653,113 

7.  Reading  Rooms  in  Public  Libraries. 

84  Public  Libraries  reported  having  reading  rooms. 
6  Libraries  reported  having  periodicals  for  circulation. 
90  Libraries  subscribed  for  1,800  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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II.     Public  Libraries,  Free. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  for  the   yec 
nding  31st  December,  1906.     (For  details  see  Table  B.) 

1.  Classification  of  Free  Libraries  Reporting. 

Free  Libraries,  with  reading  rooms 92 

Free  Libraries  without  reading  rooms 41 

Total 133 

2.  Free  Libraries — Receipts  and  Balances  on  Hand. 

The  total  receipts  of  133  Free  Libraries 8179,457  66 

Balances  on  hand 13,269  32 

3.  Free  Libraries — Expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  of  133  Free  Libraries 8166,188  34 

4.  Free  Libraries — Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Assets  of  133  Free  Libraries Sl,.S92,:*()0  41 

Liabilities  of  133  Free  Libraries    136,156  62 

5.  Number  of  Readers  in  Free  Libraries. 
133  Free  Libraries  report  having  had  l,r>5,086  readers. 

6.  No.  of  Volumes  in  Free  Libraries,  and  No.  of  Volumes  Issued. 

Number  of  volumes  in  133  Free  Libraries 727,368 

Number  of  volumes  issued  in  133  Fre^  Libraries 1,882,986 

7.  Reading  Rooms  in  Free  Libraries. 

92  Free  Libraries  reported  having  reading  rooms. 

24  Free  Libraries  subscribed  for  4.316  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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Ontario  Society  of  Artists. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  Feb.  27th,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected  :  — 

President.— F.  M.  Bell-Smith. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. — E.  Wylie  Greer. 

Secretary. — R.   F.   Gagen. 

Auditors. — J.  A.  Smith  and  C.  E.  Nourse. 

Executive  Council. — F.  S.  Challener.  W.  Cruickishank,  C.  W.  Jefferysj 
F.  McG.  Knowles,  E.  Morris,  G.  A.  Eeid,  A.  C.  Williamson. 

Selection  of  pictures  for  the  Provincial  Art  Gallery — Government  grant. 
The  ballot  for  the  choice  of  two  works  at  $100.00  each  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  No.  27,  "Gathering  Wild  Hay,"  by  W.  Cruickshank,  R.C.A.,  and  No. 
87,  "Ptarmigan  and  Arctic  Fox,"  by  T.  Mower  Martin,  R.C.A. 

The  following  pictures  were  chosen  by  the  Committee  of  the  Guild  of 
Civic  Act  for  the  |800.00  grant :  — 

"Men  May  Come  and  Men  May  Go" W.  Cutts. 

"A  Quiet  Old  Road"  F.  S.  Challener,  R.C.A. 

"The  Vale  of  Tintern"  G.  E.  Spurr. 

"In  the  Laurentians"   J.  W.   Beatty. 

"Solitude  on  the  Moors"  W.  E.  Atkinson. 

Annual  Exhibition. — The  34th  Annual  Exhibition  was  formally  opened 
by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  and  closed 
on  the  24th  of  March.  The  crowd  on  the  opening  night  was  excessive  and 
the  attendance  during  the  following  weeks  fairly  good.  There  were  in  all 
150  works  shown,  of  which  thirty  members  contributed  92  and  35  non-mem- 
bers sent  the  other  58.  Classified,  there  were  145  paintings  in  oil  and  water 
color  and  pastel,  3  pieces  of  sculpture  and  2  designs. 

Exhibition  at  Owen  Sound. — On  March  6th  to  9th  an  exhibition  was  held 
at  Owen  Sound  under  the  auspices  of  the  King's  Daughters,  to  which  were 
isent  111  pictures,  29  members  contributing.     Six  pictures  were  sold. 

Exhibition  of  works  by  Glasgow  Painters. — An  exhibition  of  pictures 
by  the  Glasgow  painters  was  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Toronto  Art 
Museum  and  this  Society  from  April  20th  to  May  15th.  Some  92  works  were 
shown,  and  the  collection  proved  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Normal  School  Gallery. — The  Provincial  Art  Gallery  was  re-hung  on 
June  1st  and  considerable  improvement  made  in  the  arrangement. 

Hamilton  Art  Loan. — The  Canadian  Club  of  Hamilton,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Society,  held  an  Art  Loan  Exhibition  during  the  months  of  July. 
August  and  September,  to  which  members  contributed  nearly  100  works. 

Canadian  National  Exhibition.- — Once  more  the  Toronto  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition Association  arranged  with  this  Society  to  manage  the  Art  Section. 
The  Exhibition  as  a  whole  was  very  fine  and  the  Canadian  pictures  were  of 
a  high  standard  throughout.  The  committee,  though  laboring  under  extreme 
difficulties,  succeeded  in  making  a  very  pleasing  and  effective  arrangement. 
Among  the  works  of  European  Artists  loaned  for  this  Exhibition  were  feome 
of  exceptional  value,  and  high  merit,  but  they  nearly  all  belonged  to  an  old 
school,  and  were  therefore  not  of  such  value,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  as  would  have  been  pictures  by  some  of  the  best  modern  painters. 

Exhibition  at  Ottaica. — A  collection  of  over  100  pictures  by  members  was 
made  by  the  President,  who  went  to  Ottawa  and  arranged  them.  This  was 
done  under  an  agreement  with  the  Central  Canada  Exhibition  Association  in 
September. 
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Huron  Institute. 

During  the  year  nine  meetings  were  held,  three  open  or  regular  and  six 
executive.  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh  delivered  an  illustrated  address,  subject,  20th 
Century  Canada.  Mr.  E.  Stewart  gave  a  descriptive  talk  on  a  trip  to  the 
great  northland.  Miss  E.  F.  Redmond  furnished  an  interesting  paper  relat- 
ing to  Charles  Garnier,  the  martyr  of  Simcoe.  Dr.  J.  H.  Irwin  and  Mr.  F. 
Telfer  spoke  upon  Civic  Improvement. 

The  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  was  the  visit  of  the 
Ontario  Historical  Society  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  19th  and  20th. 
Two  hundred  citizens  joined  the  visitors  in  a  trip  to  Christian  Island  where 
the  historians  visted  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Marie  II,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Hurons  in  the  closing  days  of  their  conflict  with  the  Iroquois. 

Mr.  John  Bernie,  K.C.,  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  Numerous  relics 
and  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  museum  collection.  During  the  year 
historical  researches  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Bruce,  Freer,  Telfer,  Morris 
and  Williams.  Several  sites  of  Indian  villages  in  the  Petty  River  "Valley 
were  examined,  notably  that  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alexander  Currie,  lot  24, 
oon.  12,  Township  of  Nottawasaga,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Petum  village  of  St.  Mathias.  A  visit  wais  made  to  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  Ekarennondi  or  the  Standing  Rock  of  the  Petuns. 

Several  members  made  a  trip  to  the  Nottawasaga  River  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  a  cannon  from  the  wrecked  British  warship  Nancy,  which  lies  in 
the  river.  The  expedition  was  not  successful,  but  the  site  of  Fort  Notta- 
wasaga  was  however  examined. 

The  second  vice-pretsident,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  reports  the  discovery  of 
a  new  Indian  village  site  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  near  Craigleith, 
which  he  believes  to  be  one  of  the  villages  which  composed  the  mission  of  St. 
Jean,  of  which  Fathers  Chabannel  and  Garnier  were  the  resident  missionaries. 

The  museum  has  been  enriched  by  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens 
presented  by  Mns.  F.  E.  Webster,  of  Creemore. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Duff,  M.P.P.,  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  assist  the 
Institute. 

Hamilton  Scientific  Association. 

During  the  session  twelve  meetings  of  the  General  Association  and 
twenty-five  meetings  of  sections  "were  held,  at  which  meetings  the  following 
papers  were  read  and  discussed:  — 

Inaugural  address.     President  R.  J.  Hill. 

The  Ice  Age  and  the  History  of  the  Greal  Lakes.     W.  A.  Jennings,  B.A. 

Through  South  Africa  to  Victoria  Falls.     Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman,  M.A. 

Electrolysis.     E.   G.  Barrow,  C.E. 

The  Cobalt  Mining  District.     Prof.  W.  A.  Parks,  M.A. 

Malleable  Iron.     F.  B.  Chadsey,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man.     Rev.  S.  Lyle,  D.D. 

Notes  on  Plant  Distribution.     A.  Alexander,  F.Sc.S. 

Tuberculo»sis.     J.   Roberts,   M.D. 

The  English  Bible.     H.  B.  Witton. 

Natural  History  Notes.     William  Yates. 

Astronomy,  Its  Uses.     Rev.  Dr.  Marsh. 

Reading  the  Sky  from  Northern  Ontario.     G.  Parry  Jenkins    FR  AS 

The  Stars.     Prof.  N.  F.  Dupuis,  M.A. 

Exploring  the  Solar  Atmosphere.     Prof.  C.  A.  Chant,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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Notes  on  Gyroscope.     E.  H.  Darling. 

Measuring  Star  Distanced.     G.   Parry  Jenkins,  F.R.A.S. 

Geological  Notes.     Col.  C.  C.  Grant! 

Geological  Notes  (continued).     Col.  C.  C.  Grant. 

Dr.  Fletcher  of  Ottawa  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Association  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Society. 

The  members  of  the  Geological  section  have  collected  a  large  number  of 
fossils,  many  of  which  have  been  sent  abroad  to  different  museums.  Prof. 
W.  D.  Lang,  of  the  British  Museum,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  129  speci- 
mens of  fossils,  among  which  were  specimens  of  Cladopora  and  Lechenalia, 
new  to  science.  Prof.  J.  P.  Whiteaves,  acting  director  of  the  Geological 
survey  of  Canada,  and  Prof.  Clark,  State  Geologist  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
also  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  fossils.  Information  has  been  received  from 
Ottawa  that  the  collection  of  bryozoonis  from  Hamilton  has  been  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Brostter  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  a  scientist  who  has  made  a  study 
of  these  obscure  Silurian  remains. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  session  of  1907-1908  :  — 

President.— R.  J.  Hill. 

First  Vice-President. — J.   M.  Williams. 

Second  Vice-President. — William  Acheson. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — S.  A.  Morgan,  B.A..  D.Paed. 

Recording  Secretary. — J.  P.  Ballard. 

Treasurer. — P.  L.  Scriven. 

Curator. — J.  M.  Williams. 

Council. — Robert  Campbell,  A.  H.  Baker,  James  Gadsby.  C.  J.  Milne, 
Lyman  Lee,  B.A. 

During  the  year  23  new  members  have  been  received.  The  member- 
ship now  exceeds  the  300  mark. 

Excursions. — The  educational  work  of  the  club  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  excursions,  soirees,  and  the  publication  of  the  Ottawa  Naturalist.  The 
excursions  are  local  in  character  and  are  attended  by  specialists  in  botany, 
geology,  zoology,  ornithology  and  other  branches  who  instruct  the  co-workers 
and  aid  in  the  field  work  by  delivering  addresses  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon. 

The  following  programme  for  the  excursions  represents  the  years 
work :  — 

April  28th,   Blueberry  Point,   Aylmer. 

May     5th,  Rockliffe   Park. 

May  12th,  Beaver  Meadows,  Hull. 

May  19,  Cement  Works,   Hull. 

May  26,   Chelsea,   Que. 

June     2nd,    Experimental   Farm. 

June     9th,  Rideau  Park. 

June  16th,  Galetta. 

June  23rd,  Hemlock  Lake. 

Sept.  18th,   Chelsea. 

Feb.     9th,   Snowshoe  Tramp,  Beaver  Meadows. 

Feb.  23rd,   Snowshoe  Tramp,  Rockliffe. 

The  Snowshoe  Tramps  have  shown  that  valuable  field  work  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  Winter.  The  botanists  observed  at  Beaver  Meadow  the  dis- 
tribution of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  the  occurence  of  specie?  ea-ily 
passed  bv  unnoticed  in  Summer,  the  branching  of  deciduous  trees,  the  per- 
sistent fruit  of  the  Climbing  Butternut,  the  characteristic  Winter  appear- 
ance of  the  Juniper,  various  methods  of  bud  protection  and  many  other  in- 
teresting features  of  Winter  vegetation. 
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Winter  Lectures. — Tlie  Club  prepared  an  excellent  series  of  Winter 
lectures.  Large  audiences  attended.  The  opening  sioree  was  held  Decem- 
ber 6th,  when  the  President,  Mr.  Wilson,  gave  an  address  on  the  benefits 
and  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  a  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Club. 
Dr.  Fletcher  presented  a  paper  on  ''An  Entomological  Excursion  to  the  Sel- 
kirk Mountains,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  following  programme 
was  carried  out  at  different  dates :  — 

The  Physics  of  the  Atmosphere.  A.  A.  Campbell. 

The  Relation  of  Climate  to  Health.  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce. 

Physical  Conditions  of  Life  in  Deep  Seas,   Dr.  R.  A.  Daly. 

Description  of  College  at  St.  Anne  de  Belleville,  Prof.  Lochead. 

Chapter  from  the  Manuscript  of  Mr.  Earnest  Thompson  Seton's  new 
book,  "The  Mammals  of  Manitoba."  Read  by  Dr.   Fletcher. 

Methods  of  Field  Work  pursued  by  the  Club.     Dr.  Ami. 

Animal  Minds  and  Nerves,  Earnest  Thompson  Seton. 

The  Ottawa  Naturalist,  vol.  XX,  was  published  in  monthly  parts,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  253  pages  and  two  plates.  The  series  of  articles  on  Nature 
Study,  edited  by  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  was  continued,  bringing  the  number 
of  papers  published  in  the  past  four  years  up  to  42. 

In  volume  20  the  following  papers  on  Nature  Study  appear:  — 

Definite  Problems  in  Nature  Study.  Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair. 

A  Cement  Sidewalk.  S.  B.  McCready,  B.A. 

The  Gait  Park  Wild  Flower  Garden.  R.  S.  Hamilton. 

1  Foundations  of  Chemistry  as  seen  in  Nature  Study.  Jno.   Brittain. 

The  Ceeropia  Emperor  Moth.  Arthur  Gibson. 
School  Exhibits  of  Pressed  Plants,  Dr.  Jas.  Fletcher. 
Agencies  for  the  promotion  of  Nature  Study.  Prof.  Lochead. 
Manual  Training,  the  Mechanical  Hobby,   Dr.    M.  G.  McElhinney. 
Manual  Training,   the  Machinists  Art.      Dr.   McElhinney. 
Relation  of  Sparrows  to  Agriculture.  L.  H.  Newman. 
Branch  Reports. — Several  of  the   branches   hold  house  to  house   meet- 
ings. 

The  council  added  to  the  existing  sections  by  instituting  a  Department 
i   of  Meteorology  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Otto  Klotz. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Put- 
man,  was  assisted  by  various  members  of  the  Club. 

Scientific  Society  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

During  the  year  following  papers  were  read  and  addresses  delivered:  — 

Animal  Instinct.  Rev.  J.  A.  Lajeunesse. 

The  Weather.  Hollis  Burns. 

Our  Forests.  Austin  Stanton. 

The  Transmission  of  Sound.   M.   Doyle. 

Properties  of  Oxygen.  Rev.  L.  Binet,  M.A. 

Joan   of   Arc.     Dr.    Walters. 

Progress  of  Science   during  the  past  two  years,  J.  McNeill. 

On  May  29th  a  Geological  Excursion  to  McKay's  Lake  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Lajeunesse.  Special  study  was  given  to- 
the  shells  found  in  that  locality. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year :  — 

President,   John   Marshall. 

Viee-Pres.,  Edwin  McCarthy. 

Secretary,  John  R.  Corkery. 
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Treasurer,   H.  St.  Jacques. 

Councillors: — A.    B.   Cote,   A.    Comllard,    M.    O'Gara,    R.   Morrin. 

Director: — Rev.  J.   A.   Lajeunesse. 

The  Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  shows  that  145  volumes  were  added  to  the 
library  during  the  year. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  publish  another  volume  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Society's  work. 

The  course  of  lectures  arranged  for  the  Winter  was  one  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  the  attendance  was  in  excess  of  former  years.  Three  illus- 
trated lectures  were  delivered  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Normal  School,  the 
other  lectures  being  given  in  the  Carnegie  library.  The  programme  of  the 
course  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Causes  that  led  to  the  War  of  1812.  Dr.  Benjamine  Suite,  F.R.S.C. 

The  Southern  Trail  of  British  Columbia,  J.  Macoun. 

Mexico  Illustrated.   Dr.  R.   A.  Daly. 

The  Arctic  Watershed  and  its  Resources  (illustrated).  Elihu  Stewart. 

Machiavelli :   A  Study  in  Ethics,  K.  S.  Ewart,  K.C. 

The  Archives   of   Canada.   Dr.  A.  Doughty,   F.R.S.C. 

The  Romance  of  the  Fur  Trade.  L.  J.  Burpee. 

The  True  History  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Prof.  E.  E.  Prince, 
F.R.S.C. 

Earthquakes,  illustrated.    Dr.    Otto  Klotz. 


LTnstitut  Canadien  Francais  D'Ottawa. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Conferences  held  during  the 
year :  — 

Canadian   Poetry.    Henri    Desjardins. 

Mission  tq  Rhodesia  for  the  foundation  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Rerai 
Tremblay. 

Intensity  of  local  life  in  France ;  Popular  literature  in  Britany,  Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

Brouille.  Rudolphe  Girard. 

The   Gentleman.     Rev.   Father   Lalonde. 

The  Canadian  West.     I.   E.  Cyr. 

The  Institute  Reminiscences.      Senator  Porrier. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  a  rendering  of  the  comedy  by  Mr. 
Rodolphe  Girard,  entitled  "The  Finger  of  Woman,"  was  an  important  fea- 
ture and  a  decided  success. 

The  Institute  comprises  nearly  two  hundred  elected  members.  It  is 
the  intention  to  encourage  literary  efforts  in  the  schools  by  offering  prizes. 

The  following  gentleman  are  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Institute  for  1907:  — 

Rodolphe  Girard,  President;  T.  L.  Richard,  Vice-President;  Moise 
Lalonde,  Secretary;  I.  E.  Marion,  Treasurer;  and  Messrs.  F.  R.  E.  Cam- 
peau,   A.   M.   Lafontaine,   H.    Beaulieu. 
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Canadian  Institute. 

During  the  year  22  meetings  have  been  held  at  which  the  following 
apers  have  been  read  :  — 

Atmospheric  Circulation.     The  President. 

The  Geological  Congress  in  Mexico.     Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman. 

Specimens  from   Biology  Museum   Described.     Prof.   A.    R.    Wright. 

Early  Records  of  the  Mineral  Wealth  of  Canada.     Prof.  T.  L.  Walker. 

The  Raising  of  the  S.  S.  Bavarian.     R.  0.  King. 

Combustion.     Prof.   W.    R.   Lang. 

The  Exploration  of  the  Atmosphere  over  Land  and  Sea.  Dr.  A.  L. 
:otch. 

Some  things  that  People  ought  to  Know  about  Plants  and  Insects.  Dr. 
.   Fletcher. 

The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  on  Georgian  Bay.     Dr.  B.   A.   Ben- 

Interesting    Problems    in    Canadian    Geology.     Dr.    H.    A.    Ami. 

Infections  due  to  Yeast — like  Fungi.     Dr.   J.  J.  Mackenzie. 

The  Ancestry  of  the  Cone-bearing  Plants.     R.  B.   Thompson. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  a  new  theory  of  Heredity.     Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum. 

Waves  in  the  Ether.  A  general  survey.     Prof.  C.    A.    Chant. 

Architectural  Acoustics.     G.   A.   Anderson. 

Some  notes  on  the  Electric  Properties  of  Husler's  Magnetic  Alloys, 
rof.   J.  C.    McLennan. 

Agricultural  Ideals.     C.  C.  James. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Anthropoid   Apes.     Dr.    A.    Primrose. 

Do  we  need  a  College  of  Forestry?     T.  Southworth. 

Ignored   Distinctions  in  Economics.     W.   A.    Douglas. 

Recent  Investigations  of  Complex  Mental  Operations.  Prof.  A.  H. 
bbott. 

Biological  Section  of  Canadian  Institute. 

During  the  vear  six  basket  outings  were  held  as  follows:  — 

May  19th,  York  Mills. 

.Tune  16th,  Lambton. 

July  21st,    Humber,   by  boat. 

Aug.     4th,  Scarborough  Heights. 

Aug.   13th,  Hemlock   Grove   Farm. 

Sept.  13th,  Lome  Park. 

Other  regular  outings  were  held   as  follows:  — 

June  2nd,  Eglington. 

July  Tth,  High  Park. 

On  September  1st  a  special  study  was  made  of  the  Natural  History 
hibit  at  Toronto  Exhibition. 

During  the  session  (Winter  Season)  eleven  general  meetings  were  held, 
t  which   meetings  the  following  papers  and  addresses  were  given:  — 

President's  address,  with  a  talk  on  birds  and  exhibition  of  specimens. 
.   Maughan,   Esq. 

Banibles  in  the  North  West.      Mr.  Townsend. 

Visit  to  Biological  Museum  of  Toronto  University.  Address  by  Dr. 
lamsay  Wright. 

Papers  on  Mosses  with  exhibition  of  specimens  from  the  Sullivan  eol- 
ation, with  lantern  illustrations  bv  Prof.  J.  H.  Faull. 
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Foreign  Birds  with  exhibition  of  specimens  and  lantern  illustration, 
by  Mr.  J.  Maughan,  Jr. 

Microscopic  Study  of  Mosses. 

Practical  collecting  of  Lepidoptera,  illustrated  by  examples  in  settin 
and  exhibition  of  specimens  by  E.    V.  Rippon. 

Ancestry  of  Insects  by  Dr.  Walker. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1907-8 :  — 

President — John  Maughan. 

1st  Vice-Pres.—S.  Dillon  Mills. 

2nd  Vice-Pres.—Dr.  A.   R.   Abbott. 

3rd  Vice-Pres. — John  H.  Young. 

Curator — E.  V.    Rippon. 

Secretary — S.    Farmer. 

Council — Messrs.   Laughlen,   Williams,   Blizzard. 


The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada. 

The  transactions  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  include  the  fo 
lowing :  — 

Eighteen  regular  meetings  were  held. 

The  following  papers  were  submitted  :  — 

Some  differences  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Science.     Mrs.   S.   D.  Kerai 

Time   service   of  the  Dominion  Observatory.     R.   M.   Stewart. 

Terrestial  Magnetism.     Andrew  Elvins. 

Astronomical  and   Geological  Periods.     Andrew   Elvins. 

The  relation  of  Magnetic  Disturbances  to  the  Auroras  observed  in  190; 
R.  F.  Stupart. 

Physical  Theories  of  the  Universe.     Prof.  De  Lury. 

Age  of  the  Earth.     J.  R.   Collins. 

Account  of  the  ordinary  views  held  as  to  the  Earth's  Evolutiou.  F.  1 
Blake. 

Stonyhurst   College    Observatory.     Rev.    Father    Kavanagh. 

Sonic  Problems  as  to  the  Earth's  interior  and  some  Novel  views  regan 
ing   Transmutation  of  the  Elements.     Prof.    Kirschmann. 

Double  Stars  (two  papers).     W.   E.   Jackson  and  A.   F.   Miller. 

Astronomy  and  the  Bible.     J.   E.   Maybee. 

Work   done  on  the  Planet   Mars.     L.   H.   Graham. 

The  Astronomy  of  Shakespeare.     John  A.  Paterson. 

Determining  the   Alaskan   Boundary.     A.    F.    McDiarmid. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  papers  some  valuable  reports  were  record* 
and  many  helpful  discussions  took  place. 

During  March  and  April  a  course  of  six  elementary  lectures  on  tl 
"Physical  Constitutions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies"  was  given  by  the  Pre* 
dent. 

It  was  decided  to  issue,  first,  a  Canadian  Astronomical  Handboo 
containing  astronomical  predictions  and  other  information:  second,  a  \ 
monthly  periodical,  which  would  contain  papers  presented  to  the  Societ 
minutes  of  meetings,  discussions,  reviews  of  scientific  articles  and  new  boo 
and  other  matters  of  interest. 
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Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

During  the  year,   1906-7,  thirty  new  members  have   been  added  to  the 
roll. 

The  following  meetings  were  held:  — 

1.  "Excise  Free  Alcohol."     W.   P.   Cohoe. 

2.  "Deleterious   Effect  of  Acid   Pickle   on   Steel   Pods."   W.   P.    Lang 
and  H.  A.  Baker. 

3.  Chairman's  Inaugiiral   Address.      "Chemical   Schools   and   Chemical 
Industry." 

4.  "Wood  Alcohol."     A.   G.  Pencer. 

5.  "Treatment    of    Water    for    Boiler    and    Manufacturing   Purposes." 
C.  P.  Hazen,  B.  Sc. 

6.  "The  Function  of  Caustic  Soda,"   "Processes   in  the  Production  of 
Cellulose  from  Woods."     J.  A.  DeCew,  B.A.Sc. 

7.  "Canadian    Power    Development    at    Niagara    Falls."     Prof.    T.    P. 
Rosenburgh. 

8.  Annual    Meeting.     "Pecent  Progress    in   Electric    Furnaces."     Saul 
Dushman. 

9.  "Industrial   Uses  of  Calcium  Chloride."      Chas.    H.   Bowman. 

10.  "The   Determination    of  Boric    Acid"   and    "Boralis    in    Foodstuffs 
and  Commercial  Products."     W.   P.  Lang  and  P.   T.   Manning. 

11.  "Recovery  of  Glycerine   from    Waste   Liquors."      A.    P.    Taylor. 


Wellington  Field  Naturalists"   Cute. 

From  October  loth,  1906,  to  May,  1907,  the  Club  held  two  meetings 
each  month  in  the  Agricultural  College;  several  special  meetings  were  also 
held.  At  each  meeting  one  or  more  addresses  were  delivered.  Dining  the 
year  the  third  number  of  the  Ontario  Natural  Science  Bulletin  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  addresses  given  and  the  papers 
read  :  — 

Bats.     B.  Barlow. 

Dragon  Flies.     T.   J.   Moore. 

The  Flora  of  Northern  Ontario.     T.   1).   Jarvis. 

The  Growth  of  Seedlings.      S.   B.   M<  ('ready. 

Protective  Colourization  of  Animals.     L.  Caesar. 

Ambrosia  Beetles.     Dr.   Bethune. 

Parasitism  in  Animal  Life.     G.  E.  Sanders. 

Salamanders.     L.  Taylor. 

Habits   of  Flying  Squirrels.      H.    Bond. 

Fish  of  River  Speed  at  Guelph.      L.  Beattie. 

Habits  of  Spiders.      B.   Barlow. 

Willow  Galls.     J.  Treherne. 

Symbiosis  in   Plants.     I.    W.   Eastham. 

The  Grossbeak-  at  Guelph.     J.  E.  Howitt. 

The  Porcupine  in    Northern   Ontario.     H.    Graham. 

Moles  of   Wellington   County.     L.    Goldie. 

Mosquitoes.      T.    D.   Jauvis. 

Froirs  of  Wellington   County.     T.    J.    Moore. 

Red  Sf|uirrels.     A.  J.   Painter. 
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St.  Patrick's   Literary  and  Scientific  Association. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  season  1906-7 :  — 

The  Irish  Party,  D'Arcy  Scott. 

Our  Heritage,  Dr.  A.  Freeland. 

The  Gaelic  Revival,  T.  D'Arcy  McGee. 

Tuberculosis,  Dr.  J.  R.  O'Brien. 

Trips  to  Ireland,  Chas.  Murphy. 

Literature,  Dr.  J.  K.  Foran. 

The  Brehan  Laws,  E.  P.  Gleeson. 

Ontario  Historical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Collingwood.  Miss  Mer- 
rill read  a  paper  on  what  was  known  as  the  Washburn  Treasure,  a  somewhat 
singular  episode  in  local  history.  A  paper  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hale,  of  Orillia, 
was  read  by  Mr.  D.  Williams,  of  Collingwood.  At  the  evening  session  an 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Alderman  Watson.  Major  Bruce  gave 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  parent  Society.  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  read  his  essay  on  the  Downfall  of  the  Huron  Nation. 
Col.  Cruickshank,  of  Niagara,  was  presented  with  an  illuminated  address. 

An  excursion  was  made  through  the  Christian  Islands  where  the  mem- 
bers examined  the  Indian  Reserve. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed:  — 

President. — Col.  Rogers. 

First  Vice-President. — Barlow  Cumberland. 

Second  Vice-President. — David  Boyle. 

Treasurer.—  Frank  Yeigh. 

Council. — Messrs.  Col.  Cruickshank,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson,  David 
Williams,    Rev.    Chancellor  Burwash  and  Alexander  Fraser. 

Three  council  meetings  were  held  during  the  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  copying  and  printing  the  church  records  at  Ernestown,  from 
1787  to  1813. 

The  Woman's  Canadian  Historical  Society,  Toronto 

The  notable  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  during  1907,  has  been 
the  publication  of  a  diary  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Scadding,  1837-1838;  an  epitome 
of  the  life  and  letters  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles,  Lord  Sydenham, 
G.C.B.,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Gordon  Mackenzie  (his  niece);  also  extracts  from 
an  original  MS.  Memoir  of  Captain  Freer,  A.D.C.  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  Military  Secretary  during  the  war  of  1812  (now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Gordon  Mackenzie). 

The  diary  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Scadding  gives  many  interesteing  descrip- 
tions of  events  and  people  connected  with  the  rebellion.  It  is  dated  from 
Montreal  and  Quebec  and  should  be  read  with  interest  as  a  vivid  chapter  in 
the  early  history  of  Canada. 

The  epitome  of  the  life  and  letters  of  Lord  Sydenham  contains  a  brief 
sketch  of  a  personal  character,  also  comments  relative  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Governor-General  of  British  North 
America  and  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward. 
The  consummation  of  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  forms  a  chapter 
vital  with  interest  to  all  Canadians. 

The  memoir  of  Captain  Freer  refers  to  the  period  from  1799  to  1815. 
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Memorial  Hall  o?  Niagara  Historical  Society. 
{Contributed  by  Miss  Janet  Carnochan.) 

The  Niagara  Historical  Society  was  formed  in  December,  1895.  A  few 
lines  in  the  local  paper  asked  those  interested  in  historical  matters  to  meel 
together  and  from  this  meeting  of  little  more  than  a  dozen  has  originated  the' 
work  accomplished  during  the  last  twelve  years,  which  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up  thus : — 

Fifteen  pamphlets  have  been  printed,  eight  markers  placed  in  historical 
spots,  over  three  thousand  articles  collected  and  a  building  erected,  costing 
nearly  $5,000.00,  to  contain  them,  and  besides  this,  it  is  hoped  an  interesi 
has  been  aroused  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  patriotic  feelings  intensi-t 
tied.  There  are  now  nearly  150  members,  many  of  these  in  the  different  pro-' 
vinces  of  our  Dominion,  or  in  the  United  States. 

A  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  Court  House  was  granted  for  our  meet- 
ings, and  it  was  determined  to  print  some  of  the  papers  read  before  the  mem-l 
bers.  The  Society  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  address  from  Col.  Cruick- 
shank,  the  Historian  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  of  the  war  of  1812.  With 
un  empty  room,  an  empty  treasury,  and  a  great  deal  of  cold  water  copiousljj 
and  gratuitously  poured  upon  us  we  determined  to  print  at  our  own  expense 
this  address,  "The  Battle  of  Fort  George,"  and  to  endeavor  to  malie  an  his- 
torical collection.  A  request  was  made  for  assistance  from  the  Provincial 
Government  for  printing  purposes,  which  was  granted,  and  besides  the  fifteei 
pamphlets,  twelve  annual  reports  and  various  other  documents  and  circular; i 
have  been  issued. 

On  17th  September.  1906,  a  Loan  Exhibit  was  held  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  gradually  articles  were  contributed.  Discarded  case: 
had  been  given  from  the  Provincial  Museum,  old  picture  frames  from  th( 
garrets  of  the  town,  the  members  gave  a  chair  each  for  the  monthly  meet 
ings.  It  had  been  said  it  was  useless  to  try  to  make  a  collection,  everything 
had  been  given  away  or  destroyed,  or  if  anything  valuable  still  existed  r, 
would  not  be  given,  but  the  falsity  of  these  prognostications  was  soon  proved 
for  in  time  the  walls  were  covered,  the  cases  filled,  and  the  idea  that  a  build 
ing  must  be  provided  took  shape,  but  was  by  many  looked  on  as  chimerical 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Canon  Bull  of  the  Lundy's  Lane  Historica  | 
Society  that  there  should  be  a  cairn  here  erected  to  mark  the  landing  of  th< 
United  Empire  Loyalists.     A  circular  was  sent  out  asking  assistance  with  the 
suggestion  that  instead  of  a  cairn  or  tower  the  memorial  take  the  form  of  s 
building  to  contain  the  collection  constantly  becoming  more  valuable,    bu 
this  circular  of  1898  met  with  little  response.     On  17th  September.  1903,  jj 
public  meeting  was  called,  a  few    Toronto  friends  interested  in  the  plan  wer< 
invited  to   attend,  among  them   C.   C.   James.    F.E.S.C..    and  David  Boyle 
Supt.    of  the  Archaeological   Museum.     It  had  been  intended  to  first   solici  i 
help  from  the  Government,  but  the  advice  was  given  to  try  first  what  couh 
be  done  by  ourselves.     Accordingly  circulars  were  printed,  five  hundred  ii 
number,  a  personal  canvass  was  made  of  our  members  and  townspeople,  per 
sonal  letters  were  sent  to  old  Niagarians  and  others  interested  and  $  1.000. (Ml 
was  thus  collected.       A  deputation  then  visited  the  Ontario  Government  ii 
April,  1904,  when  $500.00  was  granted  in  the  supplementary  estimates.     Tin 
next  spring  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Dominion  Government,  in  spite  of  friend 
saying-  this  would  be  useless,  as  it  was  a  purely  Provincial  matter,  but  ouj 
list  of  members  in  the  Dominion,  and  contributions  to  the  contents  of  ou 
room  proved  that  we  were  not  merely  local  in  our  aims.     To  our  great  jo; 
when  the  supplementary  list  appeared  it  was  found  that  .§1,000.00  had  beeJ 
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ranted,  and  in  the  spring  of  1906  the  present  Provincial  Government  kindly 
mtributed  $500.00  additional.  An  old  Niagara  boy,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm, 
f  New  York,  gladdened  our  hearts  with  a  cheque  for  $500.00.  The  town 
mncil  then  contributed  $200.00,  and  M.  F.  Rittenhouse,  of  Chicago, 
100.00.  The  remaining  sum  of  $2,000.00  has  been  given  in  sums  from  one 
ollarto  fifty.  A  site  was  given  by  the  President,  plans  and  specifications 
ecided  on,  and  a  tender  accepted  for  $4,100.00.  Besides  this,  the  cases 
arnishing,  extras,  have  brought  the  cost  up  to  $4,850.00,  and  as  the  subscrip- 
ons  amounted  to  $4,500.00  there  remains  a  deficit  of  $350.00  which  we  have 
iith  to  believe  will  yet  be  made  up. 

The  building  faces  an  historic  plain,  Butler's  Barracks,  and  the  military 

amp  ground.      It  is  of  solid  red  brick  with  buff  brick  trimmings,  60x30,  with 

portico  10x10;  a  gallery,  supported  by  ornamental  pillars,  runs  round  the 

wo  sides  and  one  end  so  that  all  the  wall  space  can  be  used.     The  floor  is 

f  hard  wood  maple,  the  railing  of  the  gallery  Georgia  pine,  with  mahagony 

osts,  the  cases  are  of  oak,   chestnut,   and  walnut.        The   building  is  well 

?hted.  and  handsome  in  appearance.     This  is  the  first"  building  erected  in 

e  Province  for  purely  historical  purposes.     It  i^  fine  there  are  other  histori- 

al  buildings,  but  these  have  been  either  given  or  rooms  allotted  in  Carnegie 

ibraries.     With  regard  to  the  name  it  was  proposed  at  first  to  call  The  Hall 

lemorial  of  U.  E.  Loyalists,  another  suggestion  Memorial  of  the  war  of  1812, 

ut  the  President  wished  a  more  comprehensive  title  than  either  of  those, 

at  it  should  be  simply   Memorial    Hall,    and  in   memory  of  early  settlers, 

ilitary,  etc.,  in  short,   of  everything  great   and   good,  in  the   past   in  our 

i story. 

The  eight  historic  sites  marked  are:  — 

1.  The  burial  place  of  General  Brock,  1812-1824. 

2.  The  site  of  Navy  Hall. 

3.  The  site  of  the  Military  Hospital  and  Indian  Council  House. 

4.  The  house  built  by  Count  de  Puisaye,  1799. 

5.  Site  of  Gleaner  Printing  Office,  1817,  and  first  Masonic  Hall,  1792. 
'i.    Site  of  Government  House. 

7.  Court  House  built  in  1847  for  United  Counties  of  Lincoln,  Welland 
nd  Haldimand. 

8.  Spot  where  bodies  of  soldiers  were  found,  killed  27th  May.  1813,  when 
rort  George  was  taken. 

Our  publications  are:  — 

1.  Battle  of  Fort  George,  by  Col.  Cruickshank. 

2.  Slave  Rescue,  1838. 

3.  Blockade  of  Fort  George. 

4.  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights. 

5.  Historic  Houses. 

6.  Niagara  Library,    1800-1820.      Early    Schools. 

7.  Historic  Churches,  etc. 

8.  Family  history,  Kemp,  Servos,  Whitmore,  Jarvis,  Land. 

9.  Campaigns  of  1812. 

10.  Inscriptions  and  Graves  in  Niagara  Peninsula. 

11.  Reminiscences  of  Niagara. 

12.  Battle  of  Fort  George,  2nd  edition  with  additions. 

13.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Church  and  Canadian  Heroine. 

14.  Letters  of  Mrs.  Win.  D.  Powell.  1807-1821. 

15.  Sir  Isaac  Brock  and  Count  de  Puisaye. 
The  next  publication  will  be  a  report  of  the  opening  of  Memorial  Hall, 

1th  Tune,  1907,  with  an  account  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Building,  the  list 
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of  contributors,  and  the  items  of  expenditure.  Since  the  opening  there  ha\> 
been  recorded  in  the  new  visitor's  book  1,200  names  of  many  classes,  schoo. 
children,  military,  Guelph  bowlers,  Buffalo  High  School  girls,  Rittenhoust 
yacht  party  from  Chicago,  Students'  Volunteer  Movement,  Literary  aw 
Historical  Societies,  summer  visitors  ,etc. 

The  collection  may  be  thus  classified:  — 

1.  Military  accoutrements. 

2.  Portraits  of  early  settlers,  etc. 

3.  Niagara  printing,  books,  papers,   pamphlets. 

4.  Rare  books,  miscellaneous  papers. 

5.  Woman's  work  and  wear. 

6.  Household  articles. 

7.  China 

8.  Indian  relics. 

9.  Original  letters,  documents,   autographs. 

The  military  collection  is  very  full  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagan 
from  the  French,  1759,  and  the  Revolutionary  War,  down  to  the  Feniai 
Raid.  A  pewter  platter  which  belonged  to  Col.  Johnson,  who  was  killed  a- 
the  seige  of  the  fort  and  buried  in  the  chapel  with  General  Prideaux.  A 
military  coat  worn  by  Fort  Major  Campbell  who  was  with  Cornwallis  at  th< 
surrender  of  Yorktown,  1781.  Coat  worn  by  Capt.  McMicking  at  Queenstoi 
Heights,  1812.  American  sword  given  up  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagan 
by  the  British  after  the  burning  of  Niagara  13th  Dec,  1813.  Pocket  bool 
of  Capt.  Martin  McClelland,  killed  at  the  capfure  of  Fort  George  by  th( 
Americans,  27th  May,  1813.  Key  of  Tower  Magazine  of  Fort  Mississauga 
sent  all  the  way  from  Wisconsin  to  us  By  post.  A  collection  of  buttons 
which  may  be  said  to  represent  "the  military  history  of  Niagara,  as  nearly  al. 
the  regiments  which  fought  or  were  stationed  here  are  represented,  British 
United  States,  Canadian.  Muster  roll  of  a  company  of  Butler's  Rangers 
signed  Lt.  Jacob  Ball,  1782.  In  a  space  allotted  to  General  Brock,  near  hi; 
cocked  hat,  are  posters  framed  of  arrangements  for  the  funeral  in  1824  and  ii 
1853,  views  of  the  old  monument,  account  of  the  Brock  dinner  in  1840.  Amoiif 
the  flags,  those  of  the  2nd  and  4th  Lincoln,  the  latter  was  made  by  the  Misse: 
Nelles  in  1818,  the  banner  of  the  Loyal  Canadian  Society  of  Grimsby  mad< 
for  the  inauguration  of  Brock's  monument  in  1853. 

One  case  has  very  interesting  contents,  being  printing  in  Niagara  fron 
1793.  An  Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle,  1794.  A  pamphle" 
of  1799.  Gleaner  of  1817,  books  printed  by  the  different  proprietors  o: 
papers,  Tiffany,  Andrew  Heron,  Thos.  Sewell,  John  Simpson,  Wm.  Kirby 
A  case  beside  this  contains  rare  books  and  pamphlets,  some  of  which  coult 
scarcely  be  duplicated.  St.  Ursula's  Convent,  bound  in  leather,  the  firs 
novel  published  in  Upper  Canada,  printed  in  Kingston,  1824.  It  has  beer 
stated  that  the  Toronto  Reference  Library  contains  the  only  copy  of  this 
purchased  at  a  great  price,  but  we  are  the  happy  possessors  of  another  cop? 
freely  given,  the  first  poem  published  in  U.  C,  "A  day  at  the  Falls  o 
Niagara,"  printed  in  York,  1825.  The  manuscript  record  book  of  the  firs- 
library  in  U.  C.  (that  of  Niagara),  1800-1820.  On  the  walls,  framed.  th<' 
proclamation  of  Wm.  Lyon  McKenzie  from  Navy  Island  and  that  of  th> 
apprehension  of  Morreau,  hanged  at  Niagara  in  1838.  Hat  worn  by  Ralft 
Clench  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  at  Niagara  17th  Sept.,  1792. 

There  are  three  cases  of  woman's  wear  and  woman's  work,  one  of  thesi 
contributed  by  the  Ball  family,  all  these  very  interesting  to  the  ladies.  An  oh 
mantel  and  fire-place  recalls  "The  hanging  of  the  Crane."  Household  article 
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the  use  of  which  is  now  almost  forgotten,  a  case  of  old  china,  the  envy  of 
collectors,  a  beautiful  Colonial  mantel  (and  thereby  hangs  a  tale),  and  indeed 
many  of  the  articles  have  an  interesting  story. 

One  case  contains  miscellaneous  articles,  the  oldest  being  flints  used  by 
the  ancient  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and  a  Roman  battle 
axe  found  in  an  Ayrshire  bog.  In  the  gallery  are  wheels,  reels,  heckles, 
carders  used  before  machinery  had  driven  out  individual  workers.  A  case 
showing  what  beautiful  sewing  was  done  before  the  arrival  of  the  sewing 
machine. 

The  revolving  case  contains  hundreds  of  photos  of  early  settlers.  U.  E. 
L's,  the  mayors,  doctors,  judges,  clergymen,  members  of  Parliament  of  the 
town.  A  large  scrap  book  is  filled  with  original  letters,  documents,  auto- 
graphs which  have  enabled  us  to  answer  many  letters  of  inquiry. 

Smaller  scrap  books  contain  family  and  town  records.  Among  the  pictures 
are  several  fine  water  colors  by  Hoppner  Meyer,  in  1832.  The  collection  of 
bound  newspapers  is  valuable,  one  contains  examples  of  fourteen  newspapers, 
published  in  the  town  (there  have  been  twenty).  Two  book  cases  contain  pub- 
lications by  exchange  with  United  States  and  Canadian  Historical  Societies. 
Several  frames  are  filled  with  commissions  granted  to  early  military  men. 
There  are  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  as  a  beautiful  little  mahogany  looking 
glass  with  drawers  brought  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1784.  The  student 
might  here  spend  days  examining  documents  which  throw  much  light  on 
forgotten  points  of  our  history,  and  it  is  believed  that  more  and  more  addi- 
tions to  the  collection  will  be  contributed,  making  more  valuable  still  the 
contents  of  Memorial  Hall. 

Officers  of  the  Society. 

President. — Miss  Carnochan. 
Vice-President. — Rev.  J.  C.  Garrett. 
Secretary. — Alfred  Ball. 
Treasurer. — Mrs.  S.  D.  Manning. 
Curator  and  Editor.  —  Miss  Carnochan. 

Committee.— Mrs.  T.  F.  Best,  F.  J.  Rowland,  W.  R.  McClelland,  Rev. 
J.  P.  Bench,  W.  J.  Wright,  M.A. 
Motto. — Ducit  amor  patriae. 

Essex  Historical  Society. 

During  the  year  one  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  following 
papers  were  read:  — 

The  Battle  of  Windsor.  Francis  Cleary.  (Part  of  the  paper  was  fur- 
nished by  John  Sullivan,  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle). 

The  Battle  of  Windsor.  John  Harmon.  (Mr.  Harmon  is  an  ex-Mayor 
of  Detroit  and  was  one  of  the  invaders). 

The  Society  placed  two  bronze  tablets  during  the  year,  one  on  the  Fire 
Hall,  the  location  of  the  first  barracks  burned  by  the  invaders  in  1838;  the 
other  on  the  store  of  J.  F.  Smyth  &  Co.,  corner  of  Sandwich  and  Church  Sts. 
This  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Windsor. 

London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society. 

During  the  year  the  Society  voted  $  100  towards  assisting  in  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  Victoria  Park,  in  memory  of  the  men  who  fell  in  South 
Africa  while  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire.     The  task  of  erecting 
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the  monument  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Daughters  of  tHe  Empire.  The 
Society  has  held  several  instructive  meetings,  notably  two  at  the  Normal 
School. 

Lundy's  Lane  Historical  Society. 

Twenty-First  Annual  Report. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed  since  the  Lundy's  Lane  Historical  Society 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bull,  M.A.  After  many  efforts 
Canon  Bull  succeeded  in  interesting  a  number  of  his  neighbours  in  the  village 
of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Society  was  formed  with  the  Canon  as  its  first 
president.     The  members  enrolled  were  :  — 

Messrs.  M.  M.  Fenwick,  Charles  Patten,  George  Sootheran,  M.  B.  Morris, 
E.  Morden,  George  Shrimpton,  H.  H.  Marcon,  B.  Spong,  Fred.  W.  Ellis.  At 
the  meeting  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  defined  as  follows:  — 

"To  collect  and  preserve  all  information  available  pertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  this  locality  and  especially  to  the  period  of  1812-14;  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  then  served  their  country,  with 
such  other  information  as  may  be  thought  desirable ;  and  to  recommend  the 
erection  of  a  worthy  memorial  of  them." 

The  first  action  of  the  Society  was  to  petition  the  Government  to  erect 
"'a  worthy  monument  in  memoriam  of  those  who  in  1814  fought  and  died  on 
the  hill  of  Lundy's  Lane  for  their  country,  including  the  name  of  Mrs.  Laura 
Secord,  who  died  in  after  years."  The  village  council  were  also  memorialized 
to  erect  suitable  directions  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  visiting  the  battle 
ground,  and  as  an  earnest  of  their  zeal  in  the  work,  each  member  agreed  to 
collect  as  much  historical  information  as  possible  and  lay  it  before  the 
Society  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  with  vigour  to  the  present  time,  each  year 
witnessing  some  achievement.  Four  thousand  pages  of  very  valuable  his- 
torical matter  have  been  published,  contributed  by  such  eminent  and  well 
known  writers  as  Mrs.  Curzon,  Miss  Carnochan,  Bev.  E.  J.  Fessenden, 
William  Kirby,  F.B.G.S.^,  and  Col.  Cruickshank,  whose  monumental  work 
on  the  Documentary  History  of  the  campaign  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  1812- 
14,   has  evoked  such  widespread  interest  and  commendation. 

Early  in  the  past  season  the  seventh  volume  of  Documentary  History 
was  issued,  containing  306  pages  of  letter  press  and  maps,  embodying  all 
the  contemporary  documents  which  Col.  Cruickshank  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover bearing  upon  the  period  from  August  to  October,  1813.  The,  greater 
part  of  Yol.  VIII  is  also  in  type;  this  will  cover  the  period  from  October  to 
December,  1813. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  year  was  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial 
on  Queenston  Heights  marking  the  spot  where  Lieut. -Col.  McDonnel,  Aide- 
de-Comp  to  Lieut. -General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  fell  on  the  memorable  13th  of 
October,  1812. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  battle 
by  the  41st  Regiment,  Brockville,  Lieut. -Col.  Fisher,  commanding,  to  have 
the  ceremony  conducted  with  a  proper  military  setting.  The  oration  was 
given  by  Col.  Cruickshank.  The  memorial,  an  oval  bronze  tablet,  mounted 
on  a  cairn  of  large  boxilders.  and  suitably  inscribed,  was  unveiled  by  Mrs. 
Cruickshank,  the  troops  presenting  arms  and  the  band  furnishing  suitable 
music.  A  mourning  wreath,  the  gift  of  the  Brockville  branch  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  was  then  placed  upon  the  memorial  by  Mrs.  Fisher. 

After  the  ceremony  a  graphic  resume  of  the  battle  was  given  on  the 
heights  by  Col.  Cruickshank. 
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Simcoe  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society. 

Three  meetings  were  held  during  the  year.  A  volume  of  historical 
documents  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  issued  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  increased  accommodation  for  the  mus- 
eum collection. 


Woman's  Wentworth  Historical  Society. 

During  the  year  a  series  of  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  interest  in  the  history  of  Canada.  Four  of  these  meetings  were 
held  in  the  homes  of  different  members  of  the  Society.  The  addresses  were 
given  by  Miss  Fitzgibbon,  subject,  "Stony  Creek,"  Barlow  Cumberland, 
subject,  "The  Work  of  Womens  Historical  Societies:"  C.  R.  McCullough, 
subject,  "Historical  Women  of  Canada  and  their  Deeds;"  F.  F.  Macpher- 
son,  subject,  "The  National  Literature  of  Canada." 

The  register  of  the  caretaker  at  the  Battlefield  shows  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  visitors. 


Reading   Camp   Association. 

The  Annual   Report  of  the  Association  for  1905-6,   shows  that  the  fol- 
lowing Reading  Camps  were  established  in  Ontario:  — 
Parry  Sound  Co's  Camp,  Orrville,   Ont. 
Conger  Co's  Camp,  Parry  Sound. 
Goergian  Bay  Co's  Camp,  Coldwater. 
Booth's  Camp,   Cache  Bay. 
Gordon  and  Co's  Camp,  Markstay. 
McFadden's  Camp,   Whitefish. 
Reading  Camp,   Cobalt. 

The  folowing  are  some  of  the  Club  Houses  and  Reading  Rooms  built 
chiefly  by  the  respective  firms  co-operating  with  their  employees.  Several 
other  firms  have  also  provided   accommodation    for   their  men. 

Cook  Bros'   Co's  Mill,   Spra^ge,   Ont. 

The  Corringe  Club,  Copper  Cliff. 

Loveland  &  Stone,  Cutler. 

Creighton    Mine.      Near  Copper  Cliff. 

Searchmont,   Algoma. 

W.  C.  Edwards  Co's  Mill,  Ottawa.  Algoma  Commercial  Co.,  Gold 
Rock.     La  Rose  Mine,  Cobalt.     O'Brien  Mine,  Cobalt. 

A  large  number  of  camp  instructors  are  emoloved  during  the  summer 
months.     They  are  principally  University  undergraduates. 

During  the  year  1907,  a  very  large  number  of  Travelling  Libraries 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Association  for  use  in  New  Ontario.  These 
libraries  have  been  placed  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  B.A.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Camp  Education. 
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Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Established  at  MarJcham,  Ont. 

During  the  year  1906  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Edu-: 
cation,  was  called  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  a  number  of  blind  men  to! 
establish  a  Free  Library  for  the  Blind.  Among  the  active  workers  were 
Messrs  F.  W.  Johnston,  E.  B.  F.  Robinson,  Benjamin  Crew,  Carl  B. 
Lloyd,  James  Common,  Alfred  Thurlow,  J.  E.  Shaughnessy,  A.  H.  Wil- 
son, E.  W.  Hermon  and  Robert  Coughlan. 

The  effort  was  unique  in  character,  in  that  it  was  proposed  to  establish; 
and  manage  the  library  exclusively  bv  the  blind.  For  some  years  previous 
an  organization,  known  as  the  "Associated  Blind,"  had  existed.  The  Associ- 
ation consisted  almost  exclusively  of  male  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Brantford.  The  object  aimed  at  was  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  which  surround  the  blind.  To  the  men  thus  associated  the 
value  of  a  free  library,  with  the  books  circulating  over  the  Province,  could 
not  be  over-estimated.  Mr.  E.  B.  F.  Johnston,  M.A.,  of  Markham,  had 
succeeded  by  purchase  and  by  printing  himself  in  establishing  a  library 
composed  exclusively  of  books  for  the  blind.  He  had  struggled  to  circulate 
the  books,  but  the  pressing  demands  made  upon  his  time  in  securing  a  live- 
lihood,  had  hamoered  his  efforts  and  those  of  the  other  brave  spirits  asso- 
ciated with  him.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  on  hand,  which 
would  enable  the  library  to  enter  immediately  upon  its  work,  the  Minister 
decided  to  place  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  estimates  for  1907, 
to  help  forward  the  good  work.  The  money  was  voted  by  the  Legislature, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  library  were  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  accepted  by  the  Board  of   Management  and  the  library  opened. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  Toronto,  Nov.  9th, 
1906.  F.  W.  Johnston  was  elected  President  and  E.  B.  F.  Robinson,  M.A., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto,  April,  9th,  1907.  The  third 
meeting  was  held  April  16th,  1907.  At  this  meeting  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  purchasing  books  from  Mr.  Robinson  reported  in  favour  of  secur- 
ing the  following  books  :  — 

For  General  Circulation. 

Biographical  Sketches,  1  vol. 

Bible  Helps,  Bagster,  2  vols. 

The  Institution  Journal,  3  vols. 

Short  Stories  from  Munsey's,   1  vol. 

Readings  from  Artemus  Ward,   1   vol. 

Amusing  Selections,  1  vol. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  1  vol. 

Gleams  of  Light,  2  vols. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Blindness,   1  vol. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography,  2  vols. 

Dairyman's  Daughter,   1   vol. 
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For   the   Reference  Library. 

Fawcett's  Political  Economy,  2  vols. 

Dewey's  Psychology,  2  vols. 

Baldwin's  Psychology,   1  vol. 

Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits,  Souvestre,  2  vols. 

French  Vocabulary,  2  vols. 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  3  vols. 

Caird's  Hegel,  4  vols. 

British  North  America  Act,   1  vol. 

Racine's  Andromaque,  1  vol. 

Vendersmissen's   German  Grammar,   2  vols. 

German  Vocabularly,   1  vol. 

Horace's  Epistles,  (Latin),  1  vol. 

Horace's  Epistles,   (.English),   1  vol. 

Annals  of  Tacitus,  (Latin),  1  vol. 

Annals  of  Tacitus,  (English),   1  vol. 

Aristotle's  Ethics,   1  vol. 

Fowler's  Deductive  Logic,   1  vol. 

Baker's  Trigonometry,  1  vol. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,   (In  Moon  Type),   1  vol. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  (in  Japanese),   1  vol. 

Mahaffy's  Kant,   6  vols. 

Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  8  vols. 

Janet's  Theory  of  Morals,  8  vols. 

Schwegler'8  History  of  Philosophy,  7  vols. 

On  May  3rd,  information  was  received  from  the  Education  Department 
that  the  sum  of  $200.  had  been  placed  in  the  estimates  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  voted  by  the  Legislature  to  assist  the  library.  Rules  and 
regulations  were  received  from  the  Education  Department  and  assented  to 
by  the  Board  of  Management. 

Mr.  E.  B.  F.  Robinson,  M.  A.,  having  resigned  as  Secretary-Treas. 
was  appointed  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

Under  the  Rules  and  regulations  the  library  is  absolutely  free  for  any 
blind  person  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Books  for  the  blind  pass  free 
through  the  Post  Office.  The  library  having  been  opened  early  in  the 
present  year  a  report  of  the  circulation  of  the  books  and  the  transactions  of 
the  Library  Board  will  appear  in  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon. 
the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario. 

Board  of  Management. — Messrs  Benjamin  Crew,  F.  W.  Johnston,  E. 
W.  Hermon,  C.  B.  Lloyd,  E.  B.  F.   Robinson. 

The  First  Public  Library  in  the  Province. 

Ontario  owes  many  debts  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Janet  Carnochan,  of 
Xi;tgara-on-the-lake.  Not  among  the  least  is  her  recent  contribution  pub- 
lished in  the  transactions  of  the  Niagara  Historical  Society,  pamphlet  num- 
ber six,  relating1  to  the  Niagara  Library.  By  dint  of  much  patient  research 
Miss  Carnochan  has  gathered  evidence  which  proves  that  in  addition  to  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  home  of  the  first  parliament  for  Upper  Canada 
the  historic  town  of  Niagara  was  the  place  where  the  first  newspaper  was 
published,  the  first  agricultural  society  established  and  the  first  public 
library  opened.  The  original  minute  book  of  the  library  records  the  trans- 
actions through  the  years  from  1800  to  1820.     When  we  consider  the  vicis- 
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situdes  incidental  to  the  years  1812,  1813  and  1815  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Niagara  peninsula  were  subjected  we  wonder  how  this  library  was 
preserved.  The  catalogue  of  books  in  the  library  exonerates  the  members!! 
from  the  modern  charge  of  indulging  in  light  and  trashy  reading.  Books {I 
relating  to  history,  agriculture,  travel,  theology  and  biography  formed  thejl 
great  bulk  of  the  literary  diet  of  the  sturdy  pioneers,  who  suffering  from  J 
fire  and  sword,  were  generous  patrons  of  the  library. 

The  first  entry  in  the  minute  book  is: — Niagara  Library,  June  8th,  ]| 
1800.     It  reads:  — 

"Sensible  how  much  we  are  at  a  loss  in  this  new  and  remote  country  forB 
every  kind  of  useful  knowledge,  and  convinced  that  nothing  would  be  of  morel 
use  to  diffuse  knowledge  amongst  us  and  our  offsprings  than  a  library,  sup-|j 
ported  by  subscription  in  this  town,  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub-  I 
scribed  hereby  associate  ourselves  together  for  that  purpose,  and  promise  jl 
to  pay  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  dollars  to  be  laid  out  on  books  J 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  votes  at  a  yearly  meeting  to  be  held  byjl 
us  in  this  town  on  the  15th  August  annually,  when  everything  respecting  | 
the  library  will  be  regulated  by  the  majority  of  votes." 

Forty  one  subscribers  signed  the  declaration  and  thus  was  born  the 
first  public  library  established  in  Upper  Canada.  The  first  librarian,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  was  Andrew  Heron  who  held  the  offices  for  nearly  1 
twenty  years.  Two  books  from  the  library  have  been  recovered,  viz.,  number  j 
51  in  the  catalogue,  "Blossoms  of  Morality  or  Blossoms  on  Morality,"  also  |j 
number  81,  "Matthew  Henry's  Communicant's  Companion,"  1799.  The  last  || 
uamed  book  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Niagara  Historical  Society. 


The  Ontario  Library  Association. 

The  importance  of  the  Ontario  Library  Association  has  been  underesti- 
mated in  the  past,  but  the  value  of  the  work  being  done  is  now  more  fully 
appreciated.  The  members  comprise  the  most  active  library  workers  in  the 
Province,  including  librarians,  members  of  library  boards,  representatives 
from  schools  and  colleges  and  seekers  after  information.  Foremost  among 
the  good  works  done  should  be  mentioned  the  catalogues  of  books  prepared  for 
circulation  for  provincial  libraries.  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  distributed 
by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  April  1st  and  2nd,  1907,  in  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto.  The 
President,  Mr.  Norman  Gurd,  B.C.L.,  opened  the  meeting  with  a  practical 
address  in  which  he  grappled  with  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  our  public 
libraries  and  suggested  the  remedies  which  should  be  applied. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A.,  furnished  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  the  Association  and  the  beneficial  effects  arising  from  an 
annual  interchange  of  views  and  methods  among  library  workers.  Mr.  Hardy 
siiggested  that  in  view  of  the  excellent  work  being  done  it  was  but  fair  that 
the  grant  to  the  Association  should  be  increased.  With  this  view  I  heartily 
concur. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  reading  of  papers  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  public  libraries.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cameron,  M.A.,  Streetsville ;  Mr.  James  Spereman,  Sarnia ;  J.  D.  Barnett, 
Stratford;  Miss  Carrie  A.  Eowe,  Brockville;  Miss  Sutton,  Smith's  Falls:  Mr. 
L.  J.  Burpee,  B.A.,  Ottawa:  Albert  Sheldrick,  Chatham:  Mr.  W.  J.  Robert- 
son, M.A.,  St.  Catharines. 
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A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  has  been  published  by 
order  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education.  Copies  of  the  report  can  be 
obtained  b"<*  addressing  the  Education  Department,  Toronto. 

Public  Library  Institute. 

In  consequence  of  a  small  additional  grant  having  been  made  to  the 
Ontario  Library  Association  by  the  Legislature,  the  executive  of  the  Associa- 
tion decided  to  hold  a  Public  Library  Institute  at  some  convenient  point.  The 
object  aimed  at  was  to  awaken  interest  in  the  library  movement  by  securing 
the  attendance  of  local  librarians  and  members  of  library  boards.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Norman  Gurd  of  Sarnia,  E.  A.  Hardy  of  To- 
ronto, and  A.  W.  Cameron  of  Streetsville,  was  appointed.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  Brantford  Public  Library  Board  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  first  Insti- 
tute in  Brantford,  on  Thursday,  July  11th.  An  active  local  committee  im- 
mediately began  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Henwood,  librarian 
of  the  Brantford  Public  Library.  Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions 
were  held.  The  executive  of  the  Ontario  Library  Association  met  the  previous 
evening  and  completed  arrangements  for  the  Easter  convention. 

The  following  delegates  reported  at  the  Institute  meeting:  A.  W.  Cam- 
eron, Streetsville;  Erne  A.  Schmidt,  Berlin;  Eev.  A.  TV.  Bradley,  Berlin; 
T.  TV.  H.  Leavitt,  Toronto;  E.  A.  Eardy,  Toronto;  F.  D.  Goodehild,  To- 
ronto; A.  B.  Macallum,  Toronto;  Norman  Gurd,  Sarnia:  W.  J.  Robertson, 
St.  Catharines;  A.  Hayes  Jackson,  Simcoe;  Wm.  Imrie,  Tillsonburg;  Law- 
rence J.  Burpee,  Ottawa;  Albert  Sheldrick,  Chatham;  (i.  C.  Malcolm,  Scot- 
land; Rev.  T.  R.  Clark.  Drumbo;  M.  Steele,  Tavistock;  A.  G.  Millard,  Gait; 
R.  Alexander,  Gait;  Paul  Wickson,  Paris:  Rev.  Father  Crinnon,  Paris; 
•Tames  Smiley,  Dolt;  Thomas  Lewis.  Jarvis;  1?.  F.  Palmer,  New  Durham: 
W.  F.  Moore,  Dundas;  Bella  Jardine,  Hespeler;  Jennie  I).  Jardine,  Hespeler; 
Dr.  E.  E.  Kitchen,  St.  George;  J.  D.  Barnett,  Stratford:  Judge  Hardy, 
Brantford;  W.  Churchill  Livingston,  Brantford;  Dr.  B.  C.  Bell,  Brantford; 
Rev.  Father  Lennon,  Brantford:  J.  \V.  Bowlby,  Brantford;  W.  (i.  Ray- 
mond, Brantford;  E.  D.  Henwood,  Brantford. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Norman  Gurd,  B.C.L.,  President 
of  the  Ontario  Library  Association.  Mr.  Gurd  delivered  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "'Co-operation  in  Library  Work."  Particul  tr  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  problems  incidental  to  conducting  a  small  library. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron.  B.A..  Streetsville,  selected  as  his  Bubject,  "What 
I  Small  Library  has  Accomplished."  He  gave  an  interesting  history  of  the 
Streetsville  library,  dwelling  upon  the  financial  problems  of  the  small  library, 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  modern  methods  of  classification,  and  the  move- 
ment by  which  the  village  of  Streetsville  had  secured  within  the  short  time  of 
five  years  a  permanent  home  for  the  library  and  the  library  made  free.  The 
strong  feature  of  the  Streetsville  library,  in  the  circulation  of  books,  was 
explained  by  reference  to  the  establishment  of  branches  at  Meadowvale, 
Erindale  and  Cooksville,  to  each  of  which  one  hundred  books  are  sent  month- 
ly by  the  central  library.  Tn  the  opinion  of  the  delegates  Streetsville  boasts 
the  most  efficient  small  library  in  the  Province. 

Air.  E.  A.  Hardy,  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Library  Associa- 
tion, addressed  the  conference  on  "The  Selection  and  Purchase  of  Books." 
Mr.  Hardy's  treatment  of  this  important  subject  was  eminently  practical, 
being  based  upon  long  experience.  A  discussion  followed  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  many  of  the  delegates,  particularly  those  representing  small 
libraries. 
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An  evening  session  was  held  in  Victoria  Hall.  Mayor  Bowlby  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  short  address  in  which  he  cordially  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates to  Brantford.  Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond  made  an  excellent  speech  on  the 
educational  value  of  public  libraries.  He  outlined  the  benefits  which  attach 
to  free  access  to  the  best  books — the  storehouses  of  the  discoveries,  achieve- 
ments and  progress  of  the  human  race  from  barbarism  to  modern  civilization. 
Judge  Hardy  spoke  on  the  financial  problems  of  the  public  library,  drawing 
his  conclusions  from  actual  experience.  As  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
active  workers  and  advanced  thinkers  in  library  work  in  Ontario,  his  conclu- 
sions were  pregnant  with  facts  calculated  to  encourage  the  delegates. 

Mr.  Leavitt,  Inspector  of  Public  Libraries,  took  up  the  subject,  "The 
Children  in  the  Library."  He  pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  the  age  limit  in 
every  library,  pointing  out  that  at  an  age  when  impressions  are  so"  quickly 
made  and  so  indelibly  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  child  should  have 
good  companionship,  the  best  companionship  being  found  in  the  world  of 
books.  As  a  concrete  example  a  description  of  the  children's  department  in 
the  Sarnia  Public  Library  was  given.  The  establishment  of  the  "Story 
Hour"  was  advocated  and  illustrated  by  a  story  being  told. 

A  permanent  Library  Institute  was  formed  for  the  Brantford  District. 
The  district  comprises  the  Counties  of  Brant,  Oxford,  Wentworth,  and  Nor- 
folk, with  the  following  officers :  — 

President — Dr.  E.  E.  Kitchen,  St.  George. 

Secretary — E.  D.  Henwood,  Brantford. 

Executive— Dr.  Steele,  Tavistock;  Wm.  Imrie,  Tillsonburg;  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  Drumbo;  Miss  Jackson,  Simcoe;  Miss  Watson,  Dundas. 

The  success  of  the  Institute  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  untiring 
energy  of  Mr.  Henwood,  the  secretary  of  the  local  committee.  Mr.  Henwood 
was  cordially  seconded  by  the  citizens  of  Brantford.  The  delegates  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  at  the  rooms  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  Mr.  W.  Churchill  Living- 
ston also  extended  his  hospitality  by  inviting  all  present  to  a  garden  party 
which  was  held  in  his  handsome  grounds. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  holding  several  Library  Institutes  in 
various  parts  of  the  Province,  at  convenient  points,  during  the  summer  of 
1908. 

Publication  of  a  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

For  some  years  past  the  Ontario  Library  Association  has  prepared  lists 
of  books  suitable  for  use  in  Public  Libraries.  These  lists  have  been  published 
and  circulated  by  the  Education  Department.  While  admirable  in  character 
and  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  plan  is  defective  in  one  important  particular,  viz., 
a  considerable  time  elapses  in  the  preparation,  with  a  further  period  while  the 
copy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  The  result  is  that  the  up-to-date  libraries 
find  that  they  have  secured  many  of  the  books  indicated  before  the  catalogue 
is  received.  In  other  cases,  though  the  exact  book  has  not  been  purchased, 
some  other,  and  probably  an  inferior  book  has  been  bought  and  the  sum  at 
the  disposal  of  the  purchasing  committee  has  been  exhausted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  system  could  be  improved  upon  by  the  publication 
of  a  Quarterly  Bulletin  devoted  to  the  purpose.  I  have  communicated  with 
the  President  of  the  Association  relative  to  the  proposed  change  and  it  meets 
with  his  cordial  approval.  The  Bulletin  could  be  prepared  under  the  auspices 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Executive  of  the  Association,  aided  by  the 
librarians  of  the  leading  public  libraries  in  the  Province.     It  is  the  custom  in 
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everal  libraries  for  the  librarian  to  prepare  lists  of  the  books  which  it  would 

■  advisable  to  purchase.  These  lists  are  made  up  by  carefully  examining 
he  reviews  of  recent  books  which  appear  in  the  most  reliable  magazines, 
•eriodicals  and  newspapers.  If  only  one  or  two  books  for  a  section  can  be 
.ought  the  list  shows  from  five  to  ten  from  which  the  choice  can  be  made 
i>y  the  purchasing  committee.  When  the  committee  meets  the  list  is  gone 
ver  and  the  book  which  best  answers  the  purpose  is  chosen.  In  preparing 
he  Bulletin  the  copy  would  consist  of  the  lists  sent  in  from  the  various 
libraries.  By  this  means  the  delay  incidental  to  the  present  system  would  be 
voided.  Libraries  all  over  the  Province  would  be  placed  in  touch  with  each 
ther  and  the  general  selection  improved.  The  smaller  libraries  would  be 
urnished  quarterly  with  a  reliable  guide  from  which  purchases  could  be 
tade  with  safety.  A  consderable  percentage  of  the  money  now  practically 
lirown  away  upon  worthless  publications  would  be  saved  and  the  efficiency  of 
be  library  improved.  In  addition  to  the  lists,  the  Bulletin  could  be  utilized 
or  making  public  Departmental  announcements,  the  meetings  of  the  Ontario 
library  Association,  notices  relative  to  Library  Institutes,  together  with  views 
f  modern  library  buildings  with  interior  plans  and  such  other  information 
misidered  advisable  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the   Executive  of  the 

jsociation.  As  the  Bulletin  would  be  mailed  free  to  ('very  library  in  the 
'rovince  and  also  to  each  Iliffh  and  Public  School  Inspector,  it  could  be  u^c\ 
or  announcing  the  lists  of  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  High  and    Public 

chool  libraries.  The  cost  to  the  Province  would  not  materially  exceed  the 
xpense   now  incurred   in   publishing  the  catalogue  for  the  Ontario  Library 

ssociation. 

Libraries  on  Library  Construction  and  Library  Administration. 

During  the  year  two  Special  Libra  lies  have  been  assembled  by  the  De- 
artment. 

The  library  on  construction  consists  of  the  latest  publications  in  the 
nitcil  States  devoted  to  library  building  and  equipment.  The  works  include 
icws  and  plans  of  most  of  the  Carnegie  library  buildings.  The  plans  are  of 
xceptional  value,  having  been  supplied  by  the  architects  who  designed  the 
uildings.  Illustrated  publications  and  catalogues  furnish  hints  as  to  equip- 
ment, including  stacks,  tables,  modes  of  lighting,  (hairs,  systems  of  heating. 
i 

The  library  on  administration  contains  the  well  known  publications  of 
lr.  Melville  Dewey,  giving  explicit  instructions  relative  to  the  Dewey  Deci- 
ial  system  of  classification  and  card  cataloguing. 

Several  books  relating  to  the  Cutter  expansive  system  are  included,  thus 
iniishing  the  data  upon  which  libraries  may  be  catalogued  under  the  Cutter 
Ban.  A  variety  of  pamphlets  have  been  secured  which  furnish  admirable 
ints  relative  to  the  detail  work  necessary  in  conducting  a  public  library. 
Iiese  libraries  have  been  in  constant  demand  since  they  were  prepared. 
bey  are  loaned  by  the*  Department  to  library  boards  free  from  (barge  and 
lipped  in  substantial  cases. 


Catalog  r  i  \(;. 

1  note  with  pleasure  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  library  boards, 
articularly  in  the  centres  of  population,  have  awakened  to  the  necessity 
hieh  exists  for  cataloguing  their  libraries  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
lodern  systems.  Card  catalogues  are  being  adopted  and  the  expensive  and 
imbeisome  printed  catalogue  discarded. 

]H  E 
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I  trust  that  during-  the  year  the  Education  Department  will  be  able  to 
assist  local  libraries  in  this  important  work  by  furnishing,  free,  the  assistance 
of  a  skilled  cataloguer  for  a  limited  time,  but  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the 
local  librarian  to  continue  and  complete  the  work. 

It  is  desirable  that  local  boards  should  bear  in  mind,  in  this  particular, 
that  the  present  salaries  paid  to  librarians  are  generally  inadequate  and  that 
extra  work  should  not  be  imposed  without  extra  remuneration.  The  duties 
of  preparing  a  complete  card  catalogue  are  arduous  and  highly  technical  in 
character.  If  the  help  is  obtained  freom  outside  sources  it  must  be  hand- 
somely paid  for,  consequently  should  the  bulk  of  the  work  be  performed  by 
the  librarian  adequate  remuneration  should  be  forthcoming.  The  knowledge 
acquired  of  the  contents  of  a  library,  while  preparing  a  modern  catalogue, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  members  of  the  library  in  the  future  aris- 
ing from  the  experience  gained  by  the  librarian. 

Cataloguing  a  Small  Libhary. 

Small  libraries  mav  be  classified  by  the  librarian  to  meet  the  needs,  pro- 
vided the  work  is  done  according  to  an  accepted  system.  The  Dewey  Decimal 
System  is  exceedingly  simple  and  is  in  very  general  use,  except  for  fiction, 
which  is  generally  classified  under  the  Cutter  System. 

The  decimal  system  divides  the  field  of  knowledge  into  nine  main 
classes,  which  are  numbered  100  to  900.  Encyclopedias,  periodicals,  etc., 
general  in  character,  form  a  tenth  class,   000. 

Classes. 
000  General  Works.  500  Natural  Science. 

100  Philosophy.  600  Useful  Arts. 

200  Religion.  700  Fine  Arts. 

300  Sociology.  800  Literature. 

400  Philology.  900  History. 

Each  of  these  ten  classes  is  sub-divided  into  ten  divisions,  viz.  : 

000  General  Works. 
010  Bibliography.  060  General  societies. 

020  Literary  economy.  070  Newspapers. 

030  General  encyclopedias.  080  Special  libraries. 

040  General  collections.  090  Book  rarities. 

050  General  periodicals. 

100  Philosophy. 
110  Metaphysics.  160  Logic,  Dialectics. 

120  Special  metaphysical  topics.  170  Ethics. 

130  Mind  and  body.  180  Ancient  philosophers. 

140  Philosophical  systems.  190  Modern  philosophers. 

150  Mutual  faculties,  Psychology. 

200  Religion. 

210  Natural  theology.  260  Church,  Institutions,  Work. 

220  Bible.  270  Religious  history. 

230  Doctrinal  theology,  Dogmatics.  2^0  Christian  churches  and  sects. 

240  Devotional,  Practical.  290  Ethnic- -Non-Christian. 
250  Homiletic,  Pastoral,  Parochial. 
19a  E 
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300  Sociology. 


310  Statistics. 

320  Political  science. 

330  Political  economy 

340  Law. 

350  Administration. 


410  Comparative. 

420  English. 
430  German. 
440  French. 
450  Italian. 


360  Associations  and  institutions. 
370  Education. 

380  Commerce,  Communication. 
390  Customs,  Costumes,  Folk-lore. 


400  Philology. 


460  Spanish. 

470  Latin. 

480  Greek. 

490  Minor  Languages. 


500  Natural  Science. 


510  Mathematics 
520  Astronomy. 
530  Physics. 
540  Chemistry. 
550  Geology. 


560  Paleontology 
570  Biology. 
580  Botanv. 
590  Zoology. 


600  Useful  Arts. 


610  Medicine. 

620  Imgineering. 

630  Agriculture. 

640  Domestic  economy. 

650  Communication,  Commerce. 


660  Chemical  technology 
670  Manufactures. 
680  Mechanic,  trades. 
690  Buildings. 


700  Fine  Arts. 


710  Landscape  gardening. 

720  Architecture. 

730  Sculpture. 

740  Drawing,  Decoration,  Design. 

750  Painting. 


760  Engraving. 
770  Photography. 
780  Music. 
790  Amusements. 


800  Literature. 


810  American. 
820  English. 
830  German. 
840  French. 
850  Italian. 


860  Spanish. 

870  Latin. 

880  Greek. 

890  Minor  languages. 


900  History. 


910  Geography  and  travel. 
920  Biography. 
930  Ancient  history. 
940  Modern  Europe. 
950   A  4a. 


960  Africa. 

970  North  America. 

980  South  America. 

990  Oceanica   and  Polar  Regions. 
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Decrease  in  the  Purchase  of  Fiction  in  1907. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Annual  Reports  for  the  year  1907  show 
that  the  fiction  purchased  by  public  libraries,  for  the  current  year,  ha 
decreased  by  fully  20  per  cent.  The  decrease  probably  exceeds  this  sum 
but  owing  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  former  classification,  it  is  ex 
ceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  figures.  The  change  for  the  bet 
ter  is  very  gratifying  to  all  lovers  of  good  books  and  to  all  who  have  th 
success  of  the  library  movement  at  heart.  The  result  has  been  attained 
first,  through  the  influence  of  the  Ontario  Library  Association  by  the  pub 
lication  of  general  catalogues  of  books  for  the  years  1905  and  1906;  also  b 
the  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  children's  books.  Several  thousands  c 
the  catalogues  have  been  mailed  to  the  officers  of  public  libraries  in  th 
Province  by  the  Education  Department.  In  addition,  the  Executive  of  thj 
O.  L.  A.  and  many  of  the  librarians  of  the  higher  tpye  of  libraries,  wit' 
members  of  advanced  library  boards,  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  1 
bring  about  the  much  needed  reform.  The  second  influence  has  been  tl 
abolition  of  the  ancient  system  of  classification  under  which  the  grant  w; 
formerly  paid.  A  most  effective  plan  for  weeding  out  worthless  fiction  h 
been  adopted  by  many  libraries.  It  consists  in  not  replacing  worthle 
works  of  fiction.  Borrowers  are  informed  by  the  librarian,  when  asking  f<| 
books  of  little  or  no  worth,  that  they  are  worn  out,  but  attention  is  calhj 
to  some  other  work  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  much  preferable  and  wi ; 
give  satisfaction.  This  course  continued  for  a  few  months  results  in  til 
demand  for  the  poorer  books  virtually  disappearing. 

The  public  libraries  have  climbed  the  first  hill,  but  the  end  is  not  ye  j 
The  campaign  of  education  must  be  continued.  Large  numbers  of  we  ' 
meaning  people  still  continue  to  regard  the  public  labrary  as  a  popular  ail 
expensive  fad.  The  free  library  movement  is  passing  through  the  san] 
phases  which  confronted  the  free  school  problem.  Practically  the  arg 
ments  used  in  opposition  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  pui| 
lie  libraries  are  based  upon  the  same  reasons  which  did  duty  for  the  o  ] 
slaught  made  upon  Dr.  Ryerson's  proposals  to  make  the  public  school  til, 
house  with  the  open  door. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  recent  past,  many  of  our  public  men  and  some  j 
our  newspapers  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  principle  use  of  a  pub! 
library  was  to  supply  sentimental  school  girls  and  sentimental  marri<jj 
women  with  vapid  novels  and  to  furnish  a  few  men  with  books  which  not  o:  j 
citizen  in  500  cared  to  read  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  understand, 
short,  the  indictment  read,  the  public  library  is  a  means  for  amusing  thc|| 
who  are  too  lazy  to  work.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  8  1 
knowledged  by  all  who  are  competent  to  judge  that  the  free  public  libra  I 
is  just  as  essential  for  the  intellectual  health  and  development  of  the  peop  J 
as  it  the  public  school,  the  college  and  the  university.  It  is  but  a  questifl 
of  time  when  the  public  library  will  become  the  peoples'  university. 

How  to  Abolish  the  Fiction  Evil. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  circulation  of  trashy  fiction  by  public  librar  jj 
is  an  evil.     The  origin  is  not  far  to  seek.     The  demand  arises  from  the  i 
tellectual  incapacity  of  the    average   reader.     To    instantly    abolish   the  (,| 
mand  it   would    be   necessary   to    abolish   the    individual.     Drastic  nieasu  j 
which  would  prevent  the  purchase  of  the  books  for  public  libraries  mis 
be  resorted  to  but  it  would  not  abolish  the  evil,    it  would  simply  divert 
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into  other  channels.  The  appetite  would  remain  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  votaries  would  resort  to  the  purchase  of  a  tpye  of  books  still  more  lower 
in  grade  and  more  destructive  to  good  taste  than  are  those  found  in  the 
library.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  free  library  system  all 
classes  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  library,  consequently  it  is  but  just 
that  some  return  should  be  made  for  the  money  contributed,  so  long  as  the 
hooks  demanded  are  not  immoral  or  calculated  to  do  positive  harm.  The 
remedy  lies  in  increasing  the  average  intellectual  capacity.  How  can  this 
be  accomplished? 

Partly  by  a  campaign  of  education,  partly  by  departmental  regula- 
tions, but  principally  by  the  training  of  the  children. 

If  all  our  public  libraries  were  divided  into  two  sections,  and  one  sec- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  books  for  adults,  the  other  to  books  for  children, 
the  first  impartant  step  would  have  been  taken.  Library  boards  would  then 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  new  problem.  A  system  for  the  proper 
division  of  the  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  would  have  to  be  de- 
vised and  acted  upon.  The  librarian  in  preparing  the  lists  for  future  pur- 
chases would  of  necessity  become  better  acquainted  with  the  catalogues  de- 
voted to  children's  books,  and,  therefore,  qualified  to  estimate  the  relative 
worth  of  the  books  required  for  the  juvenile  department.  The  junior  sec- 
tion would  naturally,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  senior  section,  become 
a  well  balanced  library,  insiead,  as  at  present  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  badly 
selected  odds  and  ends.  A  few  months  after  the  change  was  made  it  would 
become  apparent  to  every  member  of  the  library  board  that  the  children 
were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  read  books  of  intrinsic  value.  The 
demand  would  not  only  arise  but  it  would  increase.  "When  the  child  left 
the  junior  section  of  the  library  and  entered  the  senior  section,  a  patron  of 
the  library  would  have  been  added  who  had  no  craving  for  trashy  fiction. 
The  literary  taste  once  acquired  is  never  lost,  it  lasts  as  long  as  life. 

Travelling  Libraries. 

For  a  few  years  anterior  to  1907  the  Education  Department  supplied  a 
limited  number  of  travelling  libraries  exclusively  for  use  in  reading  camp- 
in  New  Ontario.  Under  the  system  then  in  vogue  the  libraries  were  fre- 
quently removed  from  one  camp  to  another  without  first  being  returned  to 
the  department.  An  examination  of  the  record-  shows  that  when  the 
library  was  returned  many  of  the  books  had  been  lost.  "When  attempts 
were  made  to  collect  the  cost  it  was  found  impossible  to  locate  the  camp 
responsible.  In  a  number  of  instances  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the 
library.  Confronted  by  such  conditions  the  Minister  of  Education  decided 
that  the  practice  of  permitting  a  library  to  be  forwarded  to  a  second  camp, 
without  first  being  returned  to  the  department  and  there  checked  over, 
should  be  discontinued.  Under  the  new  regulations  no  loss  has  fallen  upon 
the  department. 

With  the  extension  of  the  travelling  library  system  the  new  rule  has 
been  rigidly  applied  to  travelling  libraries  sent  to  small  public  libraries 
and  to  villages  where  public  libraries  have  not  been  established.  One  ob- 
jection urged  against  the  system  is  that  the  transportation  charges  are  con- 
siderably increased,  as  each  borrower  is  compelled  to  pay  the  charges  from 
Toronto  to  destination,  the  return  charges  being  paid  by  the  department. 
The  experience  gained  in  the  past  by  the  department  is  strongly  supple- 
mented bv  the  experience  gained  by  Library  Commissions  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  travelling  library  system   is  carried  on   upon  an  extensive 
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scale.  It  is  found  that  the  plan  of  having  the  books  returned  directly  to 
headquarters  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  it  saves 
endless  disputes  and  correspondence  requiring  additional  clerical  help  at 
headquarters. 

The  Legislature,  during  the  session  of  1907,  generously  voted  $3,000 
for  travelling  libraries.  In  the  past  such  libraries  had  been  sent  out  in 
boxes.  This  plan  developed  two  faults.  First,  the  constant  changing  of 
the  books  into  and  out  of  the  box  resulted  in  greater  damage  than  the  actual 
wear  while  in  the  hands  of  the  readers.  Second,  a  borrower  lost  time  in 
selecting  a  book  having  to  take  each  book  up  before  he  could  see  the  title. 
To  remedy  these  evils  cases  were  secured,  holding  on  an  average  about  50 
books.  Each  case  contained  a  moveable  shelf,  thus  providing  for  books 
varying  in  length.  The  cover  was  hinged  and  fastened  with  a  lock.  When 
the  case  is  opened  the  cover  forms  a  small  table  upon  which  the  books  can 
be  examined,  while  all  of  the  titles  are  immediately  exposed  at  a  glance. 
Locks  with  duplicate  keys  are  used,  one  key  being  retained  in  the  depart- 
ment, the  other  sent  bv  mail  to  the  borrower.  A  simple  register  is  included 
in  each  case  for  recording  the  circulation.  This  register  furnishes  the  data 
upon  which  the  return  is  made  to  the  department,  thus  showing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  books  in  each  locality  in  which  the  library  has  been  in  use. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  diverse  in- 
terests and  communities  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  divide  the  travelling 
libraries  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  fixed  collection  and  the  open  shelf  selec- 
tions. 

The  fixed  collection  represents  a  miniature  public  library  suitable  for 
average  communities.  The  problem  is  to  furnish  wholesome,  instructive, 
and  readable  books  which  the  general  public  will  read.  Each  library  con- 
tains a  few  books  calculated  to  set  people  thinking.  All  attempts  made 
in  the  United  States  to  load  travelling  libraries  down  with  serious  literature 
have  ended  in  failure  and  no  good  reason  has  been  advanced  why  the  ex- 
periment should  not  end  in  the  same  way  if  attempted  in  Ontario.  The 
fixed  collection  is  in  use  for  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  libraries  loaned  by  the 
department.  Care  is  taken  not  to  duplicate  the  books  when  more  than  one 
library  has  been  sent  to  the  same  place  during  the  year.  When  the  fixed 
collection  is  forwarded  to  a  small  public  library  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
some  duplications  but  generally  speaking  but  few  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived in  this  particular.  During  the  year  1907  a  typewritten  catalogue 
of  the  books  has  been  pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  each  case  (to  avoid  the 
expense  of  printing),  hence  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  furnish  intend- 
ing borrowers,  in  advance,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  can  be 
loaned.  It  is  proposed  during  the  current  year  to  overcome  this  defect  by 
having  catalogues  printed  for  each  case.  These  catalogues  can  then  be 
mailed  in  advance  to  intending  borrowers  and  the  selection  made. 

Open  shelf  collections.  These  libraries  are  intended  to  supply  bor- 
rowers with  books  required  for  special  purposes  and  are  suitable  for  different 
needs.  Usually  the  open  shelf  libraries  are  composite  in  character  but  es- 
pecially selected  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  locality  to  which  they  are  sent. 
A  limited  number  of  libraries,  specific  in  character,  have  been  prepared; 
notably  libraries  containing  books  relating  to  the  various  trades  and  indus- 
tries of  some  town  or  village.  The  demand  for  such  libraries  exceeds  the 
supply  but  gradually  it  is  hoped  that  the  defect  can  be  remedied  by  addi- 
tional purchases.  The  demand  for  such  books  comes  from  young  men  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  expert 
mechanics.     During   the   past    five  years    several  hundred    thousand    dollars 
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have  been  remitted  by  this  class  to  schools  of  correspondence  established  in 
the  United  States.  Once  it  becomes  known  that  the  text  books  required 
can  be  secured  at  the  public  library,  free,  the  practice  of  remitting  to  a 
foreign  country  ceases. 

At  present  the  number  of  travelling  libraries  is  limited  in  proportion 
to  the  population  and  territory  to  be  supplied  consequently  duplication 
is  easily  avoided.  In  the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
Province  into  districts  m  each  of  which  will  circulate  not  less  than  ten 
libraries  free  from  duplications. 

In  the  United  States  travelling  libraries  are  usually  made  up  with 
fifty  per  cent,  of  fiction.  The  libraries  sent  out  by  this  department  con 
tain  on  an  average  only  33  per  cent,  of  fiction.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  selection  of  book*  foi  children.  Many  of  the  juvenile  books 
will  undoubtedly  be  read  by  adults  who  have  not  fully  acquired  the  reading 
habit.  So  far  as  has  been  possible,  considering  the  limited  number  of  books 
at  the  disposal  of  the  department,  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  community  to  which  each  library  is  sent.  Libra- 
ries going  into  the  Cobalt  district  have  contained  some  books  relating  to 
prospecting,  the  nature  of  minerals,  etc.,  while  libraries  for  the  lumber 
camps  have  been  made  rich  in  adventure,  nature  study  books  and  travel. 
In  several  districts  in  New  Ontario  large  and  compact  communities  of  work- 
ingmen  of  foreign  birth  have  been  encountered.  To  such  localities  libra- 
ries have  been  loaned  strong  in  books  for  children,  containing  in  addition 
primary  readers,  spelling  books,  copy  books,  pens,  pencils,  paper  especially 
selected  to  help  foreigner >  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tlie  English  language. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  returns  received  from  such  camps  show 
that  the  foreign  element  has  taken  advantage  of  the  means  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal and  that  the  progress  made  has  been  highly  encouraging. 

Experience  has  already  demonstrated  that  the  greatest  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  of  travelling  libraries  arises  from  the  apathy 
of  the  general  public  The  communities  which  need  the  books  the  worst 
are  extremely  slow  in  finding  out  the  conditions  under  which  the  books  can 
be  had.  Isolation  has,  however,  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages. 
The  farmers'  children,  once  they  are  provided  with  healthy  reading,  usually 
make  greater  progress  than  children  in  towns  and  cities.  If  we  can  edu- 
cate the  adults  to  order  the  books  the  children  will  educate  themselves. 
The  returns  for  1907  demonstrate  that  the  circulation  of  the  better  class  of 
books  is  larger  in  the  wilds  of  New  Ontario  than  in  some  towns  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  Province.  This  condition  probably  arises  from  the  obstacles 
which  exist  in  securing  books  of  any  class. 

Owin?  to  the  scattered  settlement  in  New  Ontario  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  public  libraries  which  have  been  established  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Travelling  libraries  have  been 
loaned  to  the  small  villages  for  the  establishment  of  reading  camps,  the 
books  being  issued  free  to  the  residents  of  the  village  and  also  to  the  farmers 
who  reside  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  difficult  to  spread  information  about  the 
libraries  in  such  sections,  particularly  in  the  most  remote  districts.  Fre- 
quently it  is  impossible  by  letter  to  secure  a  librarian,  and  the  attempt  to 
introduce  a  library  fails  in  consequence.  Once  a  reading  camp  is  estab- 
lished in  such  places  the  returns  show  that  the  circulation  of  the  books  is  ab- 
normally large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people,  thus  proving  that  the 
demand  for  looks  exists.  To  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at  by  travelling 
libraries  a  worker  should  be  sent  out  to  the  back  districts  from  the  Educa- 
tion Department  whose  duty  should   be  to  carry  the  news  into  the  most  out- 
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of-tlie-way  places.  He  should  take  a  number  of  travelling  libraries  alon^ 
with  him,  and  in  each  hamlet  call  the  people  together,  explain  the  work- 
ilia's  of  the  system,  secure  a  Board  of  Management  and  librarian  and  es- 
tablish a  camp.  Once  these  results  have  been  attained  the  people  can  be 
depended  upon  to  continue  and  improve  the  library  work.  In  time,  as  tin- 
population  increases  the  camp  will  grow  into  an  established  public  library. 
Every  reading  camp  is  a  centre  presenting  opportunities  for  self-help  which 
can  be  provided  in  no  other  way.  Travelling  libraries  are  no  exception  to  thel 
rule.  Like  all  other  good  things  they  must  be  pushed.  To  create  a  de-l 
mand  the  people  must  be  educated.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  send- 
ing out  an  organizer  fully  qualified  and  equipped  for  the  work.  Such  an 
organizer  should  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  advertising  and  be  able 
to  secure  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people. 

Picture  Libraries. 

The  value  of  pictures,  particularly  for  children,  has  not  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  library  boards  in  Ontario,   except  in  rare  instances.     Where  a 
children's  room  has  been  provided  or  a  section  of  the  library  has  been  set  apart! 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  little  folks  the  walls  should  be  adorned  with  attractive! 
pictures.     In  addition,  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  department  to  make  a 
collection  of  pictures  to  be  loaned  for  a  limited  period  to  Public  Libraries.] 
After  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  a  picture  interest  diminishes  and 
finally  ceases,  but  if  the  picture  is  a  work  of  art  the  educational  effect  is 
permanent. 

A  portfolio  of  pictures  could  be  used  in  at  least  twelve  Public  Libraries! 
in  a  year  with  excellent  results. 

Study  Clubs. 
The  practice  of  forming  Study  Clubs  for  the  purpose  of  studying  a  single . 
subject  or  some  phase  of  a  subject  is  growing.     To  assist  such  clubs  a  limited, 
number  of  libraries  have  been  prepared  and  loaned  and  can  be  obtained  upon 
application. 

Libraries  for  Children. 

Examination  of  many  of  the  libraries  of  the  Province  has  convinced  me 
that  our  libraries  are  weak  in  good  books  for  children.  In  many  instance!) 
the  evil  has  arisen  from  a  false  conception  of  the  duties  of  library  boards. 
In  some  localities  the  impression  prevails  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  public  librarian  to  encourage  children  to  secure  books  at  the  library. 
The  argument  made  use  of  in  support  of  this  theory  is,  "Children  should 
obtain  their  books  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers,  and  then,  only  from 
the  School  Library."  Fortunately  this  pernicious  impression  or  practice  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  object  lessons  furnished  by  the  Sarnia  and  other 
progressive  libraries  in  the  matter  of  the  children's  section  of  libraries  have 
awakened  many  library  boards  to  a  keen  sense  of  their  responsibilities  in  i 
this  particular.  To  assist  in  stamping  out  the  evil,  and  as  object  lessons,  two 
libraries  made  up  exclusively  from  books  in  actual  use  in  the  Sarnia  Public 
Library  were  prepared.  The  books  were  catalogued  by  Miss  Spereman  of  the 
Sarnia  library,  under  the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  these  libraries  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  supplement  the  effort  by 
additional  libraries  exclusively  for  children.  After  securing  and  circulating 
such  libraries  invariably  the  local  boards  have  decided  to  strengthen  the1 
children's  sections  of  their  libraries. 
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Record  of  Goon  Work. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  return  made  by  the  Sarnia  Public 
Library.  It  proves  conclusively  that  the  most  effective  method  for  cur- 
tailing the  percentage  of  fiction  read  in  a  library  is  to  educate  the  children 
by  establishing  a  children's  room  or  department  in  every  Pubic  Library. 
When  the  children  of  Sarnia  leave  the  juvenile  branch  and  are  admitted  to 
the  adult  section  thev  will  have  acquired  the  reading  habit  for  the  higher 
tvne  of  books:  a  habit  which  never  is  lost. 

Circulation-  Record  of  the  Sarnia  Prune  Library. 
July  1st  to  December  31st.   1907. 

Juvenile. 


Clare. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov . 

Dec. 

Tot  Ml. 

Fiction 

545 

-431 

462 

455 

632 

504 

3,029 

Philosophy 

Religion 

5 

17 

80 

7 

8 

12 

24 

67 
22 

40 
16 

8 

8 

26 

16 

28 
12 

82 
41 
11 
6 
17 
19 
34 
15 

6 
49 
41 
14 
11 
19 
25 
59 
37 

7 
114 
67 
IT 
12 
25 
31 
99 
42 

12 
100 
65 
lit 
11 
18 
21 
96 
31 

41 

Sociology 

432 

Natural  Science     

260 

Vseful  A  rts 

76 

Fine  A  rts 

56 

117 

II  istory 

136 

Biography 

■ 
159 

1,689 

Adult-*. 


Clase. 


Fiction 

Philosophy  . .  . 

Religion 

Sociology 

Natural  Science 
Useful  Arts.  .    . 

Fine  Arts 

Literature 

History 

Travels 

Biography  . . . . 


July. 

Aug. 

1,535 

1,762 

1,533 

6 

1 

5 

7 

10 

11 

10 

9 

7 

19 

13 

It: 

4 

5 

8 

fi 

7 

5 

20 

16 

12 

9 

14 

13 

21 

is 

14 

25 

21 

23 

NOV.      Pec.        Total. 


30fl 

2,092 

6 

ti 

7 

13 

lit 

11 

29 

37 

14 

13 

7 

6 

44 

35 

35 

20 

56 

50 

64 

44 

11.097 

31 

59 

69 

133 

53 

36 

153 

120 

199 

240 

12,180 


Total    number   of    books  issued   in  the  Children's  Room,   was  4,089  of 
which  -°),029  were  fiction,  and  the  remainder,  1,000  non-fiction. 

Total  number  of  books  issued  in  the  Adult's  Room,  was  12,180,  of  which 
11,097  were  fiction,  and  the  remainder,   1,083,   non-fiction. 

This  shows  that  the  children  have  read  577  more  non-fiction  books  than 
the  adults. 

Patricia  Sperf.man. 

Children's  Librarian . 
Sarnia  Public  Library, 
■Tan.  2,  1908. 
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Future  of  Travelling  Libraries. 

T  applied  to  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  and  also  to  the 
Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  for  donations  of  bound  copies 
of  books  published  by  their  respective  Departments  which  were  of  especial 
interest  to  farmers.  In  both  instances  the  request  was  complied  with.  These 
books,  include  Reports  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  publications 
relating  to  fruit  growing,  Farmers'  Institutes,  etc.,  and  a  beautiful  illus- 
trated manual  entitled  "Farm  Weeds." 

During  the  year  1908  it  is  proposed  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  mission- 
ary work  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Province,  educational  in  character, 
in  which  the  value  of  Travelling  Libraries  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  In  old  Ontario  are  scattered  many  towns  and  large  villages  which 
are  still  without  a  public  library.  In  the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  such  places  visited  and  attention  directed  to  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  action  being  taken  to  supply  the  public  with  books. 

Circulation  of  Travelling  Libraries. 

The  Travelling  Libraries  loaned  by  the  Department  during  1907  con- 
tained 5,141  books.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  date,  to  ascertain  the  total 
circulation  as  the  libraries  are  all  in  use  and  the  Registers  showing  the  cir- 
culation have  not  yet  been  received.  The  demand  for  the  libraries  exceeds 
the  supply,  but  with  additional  grants  from  year  to  year  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature it  is  hoped  that  by  1910  the  Education  Department  will  be  able  to 
furnish  sufficient  books  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  following  extracts  taken,  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Department, 
outlines  the  policy  governing  Travelling  Libraries. — 

(a)  A  careful  examination  of  the  Annual  Report  of  Public  Libraries  for  the 
year  1907  will  be  made  by  the  Inspector  of  Public  Libraries  at  the  end 
of  the  official  year,  December  31st,  1907,  and  upon  the  results  shown 
in  that  report  will  be  based  the  decision  as  to  the  advisibilitj  of  lending 
a  travelling  library  or  libraries  for  the  year  1908. 
(b)  The  library  which  has  not  by  local  effort  purchased  any  new  books  during 
1907  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  secure  a  travelling  library  for  the 
following  year. 

(c)  Under  this    rule    Public  Libraries  which    neglect    to  forward  to  this 

Department  the  Annual  Report  by  the  15th  day  of  February,  will  be 
rigidly  excluded  from  participating  in  the  benefits  afforded  by  a  travel- 
ling library. 

(d)  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to  increase  the  number  of  travelling 
libraries  during  the  years  1908-1909,  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
supply  small  libraries  with  from  two  to  four  travelling  libraries  during 
each  year. 

Travelling  Libraries  were  sent  to  the  following  places  :  — 

Abingdon    1  Case  Beachville  1  Case 

Allan's  Mills  1  "  Belleville  

Alliston  1  "  Bessemer  

Almonte 2  "  Bobcaygeon  

Angus   1  Bonfield  

Ayr   1  Bowmanville   

Ayton  1  "  Brantford    

Bala  I  "  Bridgeburg   

Bancroft  1  "  Brockville  

Barrie  I  "  Bruce  Mines  

Bath  2  "  Buda   
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Travelling  Libraries  were  sent  to 


Burgess  Mines  

Canfield  

Callender  

Cardinal   

Carp   

Chapleau  

Cobalt  

Cockburn  Island  

Coldsprings    

Cornwall  

Cutler  

Deception    

Douglas   

Dromore   

Dryden   

Dundas   

Elizabetbville  

Elphin  

Emo 

End  of  Steel  

Engleheart    

Fitzpatrick's  Bay  

Flesherton  

Forester's  Falls  

Fort  Stewart   

Frankfort  

Giroux  Lake  

Golden  Lake   

Gorrie  

Grand  Valley  

Grantham  

Grimsby    

Harrington  

Hawkesville    

Hone 5  wood   

Huntsville    2 

Inglewood    2 

•Tarvis  2 

Kaministiquia    

Kenora    

Komoka  

L'Amable    

Lake  Charles  

i  Lanark    

Lef roy  

Lindsay    

Listowel   

Lynden    

Maple    

Margack    

Markstay 

Marmora  

Melbourne    


Case 


the  following  places: — Continual 

Meldrum  Bay  1  Case 

Metcalfe 1 

McDonald's  Comers  1 

Middleville   2 

Mildmay  1 

Millbrook   1 

Micheal's  Bay   1 

Millgrove    2 

Mono  Road  1 

Murillo   1 

Nairn  Centre  1 

Newburgh  2 

New   Liskeard    1 

New  Lowell   1 

Norwich   1 

Norwood  2 

Oa  kwood  2 

Oddessa    1 

Otterville    1 

Ouimet  1 

Palmerston  2 

Parkhill   3 

Parry  Sound   3 

Poland    ] 

Port  Carling  2 

Port  Elgin  1 

Port  Rowan   2 

Port  Stanley  t  1 

Queensboro'    1 

Ridgetown    2 

Richmond  Hill  2 

Ripley  1 

Rodney  1 

Scotland   1 

Shequiandah   1 

Spanish  Mills  ] 

Springfield    1 

Stavner    2 

Stouffville   1 

Streetsville  3 

Tilbury   1 

Tillsonburcr  1 

Thamesford    2 

Toronto  Junction   1 

Tottenham   2 

Tweed    4 

Wahnapitae   2 

Walton  1 

Wardsville  1 

Wark worth    1 

TVaterdown    2 

Woodbridge   1 

TVorthington   1 
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Streets ville  Pubuc  Library. 

In  1851  an  Act  was  passed  in  Ontario  for  the  incorporation  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  and  on  April  3rd,  1854,  the  S^reetsville  Library  was  established. 
[n  that  year  only  ten  libraries  received  government  grants. 

The  library  was  moved  into  the  building  which  it  occupies  at  present  cm 
November  1st,  1901.  This  building  was  in  part  a  donation  from  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, the  board  paying  only  $200  for  it.  Since  then  Mr.  John  Cunning- 
ham of  Edmonton  has  presented  the  Library  Board  with  two  lots  adjoining 
the  library  site  on  the  front  street. 

The  library  was  made  a  Free  Library  on  July  1st,  1902.  The  first  board 
consisted  of  W.  Taylor,  Reeve;  Rev.  Dr.  Pidgeon,  Dr.  T.  J.  Bowie.  W.  J 
Graydon,  Rev.  A.  B.  Hames,  W.  G.  Webster,  A.  W7~Cameron.  In  the  same 
year  Toronto  Township  was  received  into  affiliation  and  granted  Free  Library 
privileges  on  payment  of  an  annual  grant.  The  following  year  branches 
were  established  at  Cooksville,  Erindale  and  Meadowvale. 

Note  by  Inspector. 

"The  Streetsville  Public  Library,  considering  its  limited  revenue  and  the 
small  population  of  the  place,  is,  probably,  the  most  successful  small  library 
in  Ontario.  The  classification  is  mod' rn  and  the.  circulation  of  the  books 
much  higher  than  the  average  in  similar  places." 

Library,  when  opened,    Free  Library,   July  1st,    1902. 

Materials  used  in  constructing  buildmg,  wood. 

Materials  used  in  finishing  interior,  wood. 

Brief  description  of  the  building ;  state  size  :    24x40. 

Basement;   number  of  rooms  and  use;  size  of  each  room:    none. 

Ground  floor;  number  of  rooms  and  use;  size  of  each:   one  hall  22x32. 

Ground  floor;  height  of  ceiling:   10  feet. 

Second  floor;  number  of  rooms  and  use:  lecture  room  22x34. 

Second  floor;  height  of  ceiling:   8  faet. 

Material  used  for  book  stacks  :    wood. 

Cost  of  building,  exclusive  of  site :   $200.00. 

Value  of  site  :    $200.00. 

Cost  of  furnishings  :   $50.00. 

System  of  heating :  coal  stove. 

Official  staff  at  time  of  opening:   C.  Hollingshead,  Librarian. 

Is  free  access  to  books  permitted?     Yes. 

Age  limit,  if  any  :  none. 

Is  printed  or  card  catalogues  used?  Decimal  system;  card  catalogue  is 
being-  installed. 

Mention  any  defects  in  building  for  library  purposes:    Too  small. 

Picton  Public  Library. 

Early  in  the  year  1906  the  secretary  of  the  Library  Board  was  instructed 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  reference  to  securing  a  grant 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  library  building.  Mr.  Carnegie  consented  to  fur- 
nish $10,000  upon  the  usual  terms  for  maintenance  being1  complied  with 
The  town  council  took  action  and  passed  the  necessary  resolutions. 

A  very  desirable  site  was  secured  on  Main  St.,  near  tlie  centre  of  the 
town.  The  contract  was  let  and  work  commenced,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
gift  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  and  equip  the  building.  Mr.  Carnegie 
then  increased  the  donation  by  $2,500. 

The  building  is  brick  with  a  cut  stone  front.      Size  of  building.  56x44-6. 
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Basement. 

Conversation  room,  32x20:  lecture  room,  32x20;  men's  lavatory,  3-6x10; 
furnace  room,  15-10x10;  packing  room,  8-6x10;  fuel  room,  8-6x6-6;  storage 
room,  12x12;  height  of  ceiling,  9  ft. 

Main  Floor. 

Heading  room,  32x20;  children's  room,  13-6x10;  board  room,  20-6x12-2; 
stack  room,  19-6x20-6:  work  room,   9-8x11:   ladies'   lavatory,  8x8;   corridor, 
L2-6;  height  of  ceiling,  13  ft. 
Wood  used  for  interior  finish,  oak. 

Wood  used  for  fittings,  oak.  quarter-cut,  golden  finish . 
-Materials  used  for  stacks,  steel  and  oak. 

Xo  provision  has  been  made  for  increasing  capacity  of  stack  room. 
Cost  of  building,  exclusive  of  site,  $10,934. 
Value  of  site,  $4,000. 
Cost  of  furnishing,  $1,566. 
System  of  heating,  steam. 
Defects  in  heating,  none. 

Members  of  IAbrary  Hoard  at  time  of  Opening. 

J.  IJ.  Brown,  Chairman,  .Indue  .Morrison,  Mayor  Farrington,  T.  C.  Tice. 
J.  A.  Dolan,  B.A.,  W.  H.  Williamson,  John  Shannon.  Archie  Sullivan,  J. 
P.  Blakely,  Treas. 

Official  Staff. 

J.  B.  Brown,  Chairman  of  Board;  J.  II.  Dolan.  B.A..  Chairman  of 
Library  Committee :  J.  B.  Blakely,  Treasurer;  W.  D.  Massey,  D.D.S.,  Sec; 
Mrs.    E.    Harris,  Librarian. 

Free  access  is  allowed  to  stack  room. 

No  age  limit. 

Card  catalogue. 

Dewey  Decimal  clasification. 

Uxbridge  Free  Public  Libbaby. 

The  first  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Library 
Association  were  taken  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  on 
Jan,  7th,  1859.  Joseph  Gould,  M.P.,  was  appointed  Chairman.  The  con- 
stitution adopted  at  the  meeting  recited,  "That  the  object  shall  be  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge  through  the  establishment  of  a  leading  room,  a  cir- 
culating library,  public  lectures,  and  such  other  means  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  executive." 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  — 

Joseph  Gould,  M.P.,  President;  Rev.  William  Cleland,  1st  Vice-Presi- 
dent; John  Watson,  M.D.,  2nd  Vice-President;  J.  P.  Plank,  Treasurer;  H. 
1).  Hetherington,  Librarian  :  Joseph  Dickey,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Messrs.  David  Walker,  Wm.  Hamilton.  Anson  P.  Button,  James  Gallo- 
way. Win.  Smith.  Anthony  Thompson,  J.  W.  Brown. 
•20  e. 
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Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  early  years  in  providing  suitable 
accommodation  and  equipment,  though  judging  from  the  steady  growth  of 
the  library  and  the  number  of  lectures  given,  very  good  work  must  have  been 
done.  The  library  was  frequently  changed  from  cellar  to  garret  until  1887, 
when  through  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  citizens  of 
Uxbridge,  the  late  Joseph  Gould,  Esq.,  provision  was  made  for  the  building 
and  equipment  of  the  present  handsome  and  up-to-date  library,  known  as 
'The  Joseph  Gould  Institute." 

The  structure  is  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  27x56  feet,  with  walls  18 
inches  thick,  built  of  white  brick,  with  red  brick  trimmings  and  placed  on  a 
substantial  cut  stone  foundation.  It  was  completed  in  1887,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000,  exclusive  of  the  site,  and  was  presented,  with  the  very  valuable  clock 
in  the  tower,  to  the  town  of  Uxbridge,  on  Dec.  8th,  1887. 

The  interior  of  the  library  is  finished  in  clear,  white  pine,  with  hard- 
wood stairs  and  fittings. 

The  Basement. 

Gymnasium,  40x24;  height  of  ceiling,  10  ft;  furnace  room,  12x12;  coal 
room,  16x10;  store  room,  16x14. 

Ground  Floor. 

Reading  room,  lSx24;  height  of  ceiling,  12  ft.;  hall,  main  entrance, 
1 3x1  I  :  stuck  room,  18x24. 

The  stacks  are  eight  feet  in  length  and  seven  feel  high;  material,  ash, 
varnished  at  ends.  Wall  cases  extend  around  the  whole  room  the  same  height 
as  the  stacks  and  are  made  of  the  same  material.  The  room  is  large  enough 
to  carry  double  the  number  of  stacks  at  present  in  use. 

Second  Floor. 

This  floor  contains  nine  rooms  and  is  fitted  up  for  and  occupied  by  the 
librarian. 

System  of  Heating. 

Hot  air  furnaces  (fairly  satisfactory). 

Free  access  to  stack  room  is  not  permitted. 

No  age  limit. 

Printed  catalogues  are  used,  but  a  change  to  the  card  system  is  probable 
in  the  near  future. 

In  January,  1898,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  town  council  to 
assume  the  management  of  the  library  and  have  it  made  free  to  the  munici- 
pality. Dr.  May,  Supt.  of  Public  Libraries,  addressed  a  citizens'  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  advocating  the  advantages  of  the  free  library  system.  The 
Council  decided  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  on  Feb.  26th,  1898,  the 
transfer  was  made.  The  result  has  been  marked  improvement  and  the  good 
work  of  the  library  extended.  The  present  circulation  now  averages  10,000 
volumes  per  annum,  a  hightly  creditable  showing  for  a  town  the  size  of 
Uxbridge. 

Shortly  after  securing  the  new  library  building  the  directors  were  for- 
tunate in  securing  an  ideal  librarian,  the  late  Mrs.  S.  D.  Wills,  who  for 
eighteen  years  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  zeal,  courtesy  and  tact, 
thus  giving  a  highly  efficient  service. 
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The  new  library  was  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross, 
the  Minister  of  Education.  A  banquet  and  entertainment  was  held  at  which 
appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Ross  and  other  distinguished 
speakers. 

Official  Staff  at  Time  of  Opening. 

James  Walker,  President ;  Dr.  Joseph  Baseom,  Sec.-Treas. ;  William 
Russell,  Librarian. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Messrs.  I.  J.  Gould,  M.P.P.,  T.  W.  Chappie,  Rev.  Cockburn,  James 
Reid,  Henry  Killington,  Rev.  J.  Davidson,  W.  B.  Stewart,  John  Watt. 


Bracebridge  Public  Library. 

The  Bracebridge  library  was  organized  about  25  years  ago,  and  up  to 
March,  1901,  was  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  It  was  then  taken  over  by  the 
town  and  became  a  Free  Library.  In  1906,  His  Honor  Judge  Mahafl'y, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  applied  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  very  graciously  set 
apart  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  The  town  giv- 
ing the  usual  guarantee  and  providing  a  suitable  site.  Building  operations 
were  commenced  in  September,  1906,  but  not  completed  until  December.  1907. 

Basement  story  is  of  stone,  the  upper  story  Brick. 

Interior  finish:  Woods  used  in  finish,  ash  in  both  stories;  the  floors  are 
all  of  No.  1  birch;  walls  and  ceilings  plastered. 

Roofing,  slate  except  over  balcony,  which  is  galvanized  iron. 

Size,  main  building  37ix48,  and  porch  8ix9£. 

Basement  ceiling,  8  feet  7  inches. 

Stack  room  ceiling,  highest  point  16  feet. 

Reading  room,  in  centre  18i  and  at  the  front  16  feet. 

Basement  has  four  rooms,  viz.,  boiler,  board,  receiving  and  general  read- 
ing room,  lavatory. 

Ground  floor  has  three  rooms,  viz.,  reading  room,  stack  room  and  vesti- 
bule. 

Books  stacks  are  of  oak. 

Furniture  is  of  oak. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  enlarging  stack  room  only  by  enlarging 
building. 

Total  cost  of  building.  $7,200.00. 

Value  of  site,  $1,000.00. 

Cost  of  hentinj?  plant  (hot. water),  $900.00,  no  defects  as  yet. 

Cost  of  furnishings,  $1,000.00. 

Free  access  to  books  permitted. 

Age  limit,  12  years. 

Printed  cards  and  catalogue  are  used. 

Members  of  the  Board. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor,  S.  H.  Armstrong,  His  Honor  Judge  Mahaffy, 
Chairman,  James  Whitten,  H.  J.  Bird,  Jr..  J.  M.  Ballentine,  F.  P.  Warne, 
Alfred  Hunt,  M.  J.  Dickie,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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BlKLINGTON   PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

The  first  reading  room  established  in  Burlington  was  established  by  the; 
Y.M.C.A.       After  a  time  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  the  room  for 
lack  of  funds.     Arrangements  were  then  made  to  form  a  Mechanics'  Institute,! 
with  library  and  reading  room.     A  building  was  rented  and  the  new  institu-j 
tion  took  over  the  magazines,  furniture,  etc.,  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  also  the 
books    of    the    Public     School     Library.       In     1906,     the    Public    Library! 
Board  felt  that  more  commodious  quarters  should  be  provided,  and  a  move- 
ment was  started  to  erect  a  suitable  building.     At  the  same  time  a  number! 
of  young  men  proposed  to  secure  a  room  for  recreation  purposes.     The  forces i 
were  then  united  and  arrangements  were  made  to  finance  the  erection  of  a 
building  suitable   for  both  purposes.      Some   progress  had  been  made   when| 
Mr.   John  Waldie,   a  former  resident  of  the  village,   volunteered  to  erect  a 
building,  provided  the  Council  would  furnish  the  site.   The  Council  acquiescedj 
and  the  result  is  the  present  handsome  Public  Library. 

The  building  was  completed  and  opened  on  Feb.  20th,  1907. 

Materials  used  in  construction:  Basement,  stone;  front,  cut  stone;  walls, i 
brick;  roof,  felt  and  gravel. 

Materials  used  in  finishing  interior:  Floors,  maple;  woodwork,  doors, j 
etc.,  white  pine  with  oil  finish;  walls,  stogel  plaster. 

The  exterior  of  building  is  pressed  red  brick,  cut  stone  corners  and  arches;! 
one  story  high  with  basement. 

Siza,  43x45  and  al  out  31  feet  in  height. 

Basement. 

Gymnasium,  38x25;  recreation  room,  14x15;  closet  and  hallway,  7x14;! 
height  of  ceiling,  10  ft. 

Ground  Floor. 

One  room,  which  includes  the  stack  room;  height  of  ceiling,   12  ft. 

Interior  finish,  white  and  Georgia  pine. 

Material  used  in  stacks,  pine. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  increasing  capacity  of  stack  room. 

Cost  of  building,  exclusive  of  site,  $5,000. 

Value  of  site,  $1,000. 

Cost  of  furnishings,  $200.00. 

System  of  heating,  hot  air. 

Defects  in  heating,  none. 

Members  of  Library  Board  when  Library  was  Opened. 

W.  F.  W.  Fisher,  President;  Joseph  Ackland.  Treasurer:  Messrs.  F. 
W.  Galloway,  T.  A.  Le  Patourel,  H.  T.  Foster,  H.  E.  Rowsome,  AY.  R.  Gil- 
bert, V.  H.  Peart,  A.  T.  Love. 

Official  Staff  at  Time  of  Opening. 

E.  Weber,  Librarian. 

Free  access  is  not  permitted  to  stack  room. 

No  age  limit. 

Printed  catalogue  is  used. 

No  defects  have  been  discovered  in  the  building. 
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Orange ville  Public  Library. 

The  advisability  of  asking  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  grant  of  $10,000, 
for  a  new  public  library  building  to  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Orangeville, 
was  first  suggested  to  the  Library  Board  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  McLaren,  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  active 
and  valued  member  of  the  Board.  From  time  to  time  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed and  in  1905  it  was  decided  to  take  action.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  written 
to  and  agreed  to  make  the  grant  on  the  usual  conditions.  The  board  then 
sent  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Town  Council  with  regard  to  securing  a  site, 
and  to  make  the  guarantee  required  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  result  was  that 
the  Council  provided  a  suitable  site,  but  did  nothing  further.  Early  in  190G 
members  of  the  Board  again  asked  the  Council  to  take  action.  This  time  the 
Council  consented  to  give  the  guarantee  on  condition  that  the  erection  of  the 
building  should  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  five  members,  three 
from  the  Council  and  two  from  the  Library  Board.  This  concession  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Board  and  the  following  were  appointed  members  of  the 
committee: — Alexander  Steele,  Chairman;  M.  N.  Armstrong,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Thomas  Henderson,  R.  B.  Henry,  and  R.  A.  McCracken,  the 
first  two  from  the  Board  and  the  last  three  from  the  Council.  Before  the] 
Committee  could  have  plans  and  specifications  prepared  and  let  the  contract.! 
much  of  the  year  had  passed  and  only  the  foundation  and  part  of  the  outside 
walls  were  built  when  work  was  stopped  by  the  winter.  In  April,  1907,  work 
was  re-commenced  and  the  building  is  now  (January  1st.  1908)  nearing  com- 
pletion. A  further  errant  of  $2,500,  was  secured  from  Mr.  Carnegie  in  1907. 
so  that  the  whole  cost  of  building,  equipment,  and  work  on  the  grounds  is 
$12,500. 

Architect:   Beaumont  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Toronto. 

Contractors  :    Messrs.  Jerrett  and  Sons,  Alliston,   Ont. 

Building :   Basement  and  main  floor. 

Material  used  in  construction  :  Brick,  with  Roman  Stone  pillars,  etc. 
Material  used  in  furnishing  interior  is  Georgia  Pine  with  plastered  walls.; 

Basement:     No.  of  rooms,  9;  height  of  ceiling  12  feet. 

Boiler  and  coal  room,  17  feet  by  20  feet  9  inches. 

Dressing  room  :   10  feet  9  inches  by  16  feet  6  inches. 

Auditorium  :  24  feet  bv  45  feet. 

Vault :  8  feet  by  13  feet. 

Council  room :  17  feet  by  20  feet  9  inches. 

Two  Lavatories :   each  6  feet  9  inches  by  20  feet  9  inches. 

Two  lumber  rooms  under  stairs. 
Ground  floor:    No.  of  rooms,  7;  height  of  ceiling  16  feet. 

Men's  reading  room,  17  feet  8  inches,  by  24  feet. 

Ladies'  reading  room,  17  feet  8  inches  by  24  feet. 

Children's  room,  8  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet  6  inches. 

Stack  room,  550  square  feet. 

Hall  (including  delivery  and  newspaper  rooms)  1,340  square  feet. 

Board  room,  7  feet  by  21  feet. 

Librarian's  room,  7  feet  by  21  feet. 
Wood  used  in  interior  finish  ;  basement,    Canadian  Pine. 
Wood  used  in  interior  finish:  ground  floor,  Georgia  Pine. 
Wood  used  for  fittings,  ground  floor,  Georgia  pine. 
Material  for  book  stacks  is  pine. 

Capacity  of  stack  room  is  sufficient  for  many  years,  and  may  be  in-fj 
creased. 
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Cost  of  building,  exclusive  of  site,  $11,250  (estimated). 
Cost  of  equipment  and  work  on  grounds,  $1,250  (estimated). 
Cost  of  site,  $1,650. 
System  of  heating  is  steam. 

The  regulations  for  the  conducting  of  the  library  in  the  new  buildin- 
have  not  yet  been  made. 

Juvenile  Biographical  Series. 

It  is  proposed,  during  the  year  1908,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ontaril 
Library  Association,  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  juvenile  Biographical 
Series  of  Books,  which  every  Canadian  boy  and  girl  should  read.  For  yeaJ 
past  United  States  publishers  have  flooded  Canada  with  juvenile  books,  whicl 
teach  the  young  history  from  the  standpoint  of  Republican  greatness.  Thl 
supposed  facts  are,  to  a  large  extent  historical  fictions.  The  books  contaijl 
much  detail  absolutely  false  and  suggest  military  victories  and  campaignji 
not  true.  Such  literature  is  pernicious  and  should  be  rigidly  excluded  froil 
every  Public  Library.  To  siipply  the  want,  a  Canadian  Series  is  absolutell 
necessary.  While  based  upon  historical  records  and  absolutely  true  the  aiij 
will  be  to  catch  and  hold  the  interest  of  the  young  readers — to  interweavl 
dramatic  action,  anecdote  and  patriotism — to  instruct  and  create  a  healthl 
pride  in  our  own  country  and  in  British  men  and  institutions. 
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APPENDIX  I.— REPORT  OF  THE    LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT. 

To  The  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.I).,  M.P.P.,  Minister  of  Education  for 

the  Province  of  Ontario  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Report  of  the  Library  of 
the  Education  Department  for  the  year  1907. 

On  reference  to  the  following  table  it  will  he  found  that  there  is  a  falling 
in  the  number  of  books  loaned  during  the  year,  the  figures  being  7.208 
in  1906  and  7.098  in  1907.  a  decrease  of  110.  It  must  not  be  assumed  from 
this  decrease  that  there  is  any  material  change  in  the  number  of  persons 
using  the  library,  as  its  patrons  are  rather  more  numerous  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  Two  factors  account  for  the  decrease  :  -  ( 1  )  It  has  been  deemed 
prudent  to  decline  to  loan  any  of  the  reference  works,  and  (2)  many  more 
students  use  the  bonks  in  the  library  making  extracts  therefrom  than  formerly. 
This  is  something  I  would  like  very  much  to  encourage,  as  the  same  hooks 
ran  be  used  by  several  students  during  the  day,  whereas  if  borrowed  for  a  day 
or  two  only  one  person  at  a  lime  gets  the  benefit  of  it.  A  large  reading-room 
i-  urgently  needed. 


Number  of  U< 


loaned,  1898-1901 


Books  ftiven  out  in 
the  month  of  - 


1S98      IS!  »9      1900 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

•Inly 

August    ... 
September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


608 
928 

1,393 

882 
969 
677 
265 
233 
410 
1,043 
1,024 
464 


4S4 

868 

1,158 

848 

895 

518 

256 

329 

4S9 

1,018 

1,034 

549 


Totals 8,896  s,44*i 


1901   1902   1903   1904   1905   190(1   1907 


521 

94s 

1,454 

766 

911 

540 
231 
224 
4S2 
1,312, 
1,229 
547, 


51  S 
1,124 
1,563 
997 
867 
576 
317 

176 

411 
1,058 
1,014 

516 


1.0S4 

1,187 
832 
510 

336 
233 
53s 
958 
1,158 
535 


587 

1.030 
1,538 
S99 
901 
591 
168 
152 
476 
761 
687 
600 


t;::; 
970 
978 
854 
::> 
182 
22i , 

26H 

:;7^ 
776 
900 
480 


646 
848 
777 
497 
723 
317 
296 
260 
446 
661 
962 
475 


714 
877 

1,042 
578 
853 
319 
34  1 
203 
401 
616 
776, 
485 


7^7 
831 
704 
691 
739 
456 
176 
124 
:;ss 
SI  i:, 
1,045 
352 


9,120  9,137  S,S72  8,396  7, 70S  6,908  7,208  7,098 


Number  and  Subjects  of  the  Books  purchased  in  the  years  1898  to  1907. 


Year. 

Volumes 

533 
315 

275 
164 
304 
218 

409 
486 
548 

641 

Subjects. 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Science. 
Literature. 

Art. 

Text  Rooks. 

Miscellaneous 

1902 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 
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In  purchasing  books  during  the  past  year  a  special  effort  was  made  tq 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  available  works  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:— Pedagogy,  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Literature  and  History,  together  witlJ 
reference  works.  If  any  continuation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  made 
were  needed,  it  would  b?  found  in  the  fact  thai  the  new  books  have  been  in  con- 
stant demand,  notably  those  on  Pedagogy,  which  proved  to  be  of  incalcul- 
able value  to  the  students  attending  the  summer  schools  for  the  training  of} 
the  Separate  School  teachers  this  year. 

The  Number  of  Bocks  Purchased  in  1903-1907   was  as  follows.      (A   list,   in: 
detail,  for  1907,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Report.) 


Subjects. 


Pedagogy 

Science  (Political  Economy,  Anthropology,  it. 

Philosophy,  Ethics  and  Keiigion 

Industrial  and  Domestic  Science 


Poetry 

Fiction  and  Practical  Life. 
Literature 


Text-Books 

Miscellaneous  (History,  Biography,  Reference  Works) 

Natural  History  and  Nature  Study 

Arts 


Totals 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

18 

30 

22 

78 

3 

10 

32 

17 

1  I 

8 

17 

13 

18 

37 

6 

24 

66 

30 

21 

10 

13 

5 

16 

35 

19 

79 

37 

IDS 

42 

35 

92 

70 

11 

29 

27 

37 

84 

70 

60 

61 

81 

119 

119 

260 

27 

20 

25 

28 

39 

15 

15 

5 

19 

2H 

2  IS 

409 

486 

548 

641 

As  will  be   seen  from  the   following  table   there    were    very    few    book 
donated  to  the  library  during  1907. 

Number  of  Books  donated  to  the  Library  1900-1907. 


— 

1900 

1901 

1902 

190:;  1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Text-Books 

Miscellaneous 

65 
7 

111 
13 

124 

41 
54 

95 

1 44   349 
95    16 

95 
37 

326 
177 

25 
42 

Totals 

72 

239 

365 

132 

503 

67 

Newspapers  and  Magazines  Received  din  Lag  the  years  1902-1007. 


1)02      1903 


Number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  received. ...       88         89 
Number  of  magazines  and  other  periodicals  received     100        111 


1904      1905      1906      190 


Totals I  188 


109   126    90    S7 
94    98   102   101 


200  i  203   224   192   188 
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The  number  of  books  bound  in  1907  appears  insignificant  compared  with 
those  bound  in  1906.  The  great  difference  is  owing  to  our  having  had  in  1906 
a  large  number  of  books  re-bound  as  well  as  binding  several  fyles  of  maga- 
zines, Education  Reports  and  journals,  which,  up  to  that  time,  we  had  not 
been  able  to  complete. 

Books,  Magazines,  etc.,  bound  during  the  years  1895-1907. 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

141 

98 

99 

90 

94 

37 

S3 

7) 

4 

81 

45 

217 

58 

Reports  and  othee   Documents    Relating  to   Education,   etc.,    Received 

During  1907. 

From  Great  Britain  and  I nhnnl. 


Reports  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  : 

(1)  Submitting  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  (Education),  for  the 
year  ending  31st    March,   1906. 

(2)  Submitting  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  (Education),  for  the 
year  ending  31sf  March,   1907. 

(3)  Submitting  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Officer  dealing  with  Higher 
Education,  for  tlie  year  ending  31s1   March,   L906. 

(4)  Submitting  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Officer  dealing  with  [ndus- 
tri-iJ  and  Reformatory  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  31sl   March,   L906. 

(•")>  Submitting  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Officer  dealing  with  Schools 
tor  Blind,  Deaf  and  Mentally  and  Physically  Defective  Children,  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,   1907. 

ReDorl  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  on  Under- 
fed Children  for  the  season   1906-191)7. 

London  County  Council,  Special  School  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Defective 
Children. 

Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
South  Kensington,  London,  being  Directories  with  regulations  for  establish- 
ing and  conducting  Science  Schools  and  Art  Classes  for  the  years  1882  to 
1906. 

Code  of  Regulations  with  Appendices  hv  the  \{{.  Hon.  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  London,  on  Education,  for  the  years  1880  to  191)6. 

Code  of  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools  and  Continuation  Classes,  Lon- 
don, for  the  years  1892  to   1908. 

Regulations  for  Secondary  Day  Schools,  London,  for  the  years  190?  to 
1907. 

Regulation*  for  the  Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil  Teachers  and 
Students  in  Training  Colleges.  London,  for  the  yens  190"'  to  1907. 

Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  for  the  Examination  of 
Students  in  Training  Colleges,  London,  for  the  years  1901  to  1907. 

Revised  Instructions  issued  to  Her  Majesty's  [nspectors,  and  applicable 
to  the  codes  of  the  years  1895  to  1902. 

Regulations  as  to  Cookery  Daniomas  issued  bv  the  Board  of  Education, 
London,  for  the  following  years.  1902.  DO!.  1905-6  and  1906. 
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Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education  of  Elementary  School  Teach- 
ers in  Wales,  1907. 

Code  of   Regulations  for  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  Wales.   1907. 

Scotland  Education  Department: — Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of 
Primary  Arithmetic  in  Schools,  190T. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  with 
Appendix,  1906-1907. 

Regulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary  Schools,  Scotland,  1907. 

Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training  and  Certification 
of  Teachers  for  various  grades  of  Schools,   Scotland.  1906-7. 

Code  of  Regulations  with  Appendices  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  for  the  years  1881  to  1907. 

Intermediate  Education  Board,  Ireland,  Rules  for  and  Programme  of 
Examinations  for  1908. 

Report  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ire- 
land, 1907. 

Report  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland,  1904. 

Intermediate  Examination  Board  for  Ireland — Examinations,  1907,  and 
Pas^  Lists  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  Seventy-third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
Ireland,  school  year  1906-1907. 

Appendix  to  Seventy-third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Ireland,  1906-1907. 

Appendix  to  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Ireland,  for  the  years  1879,  1882,  1884,  1885,  1887,  1890.  1898. 
1902,  1903,  1905,  1906-1907. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.) 
Ireland,  1907-1908. 

Technical  Education  in  the  City  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  by  E.   C.  Faith. 

Technical  Instruction  in  Ballymoney,  Ireland,  by  James  Pettigrew. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  Ireland — extracts 
from    programme  for  Technical  Schools,   and   Science  and  Art  Schools   and 
Classes  for  1906-1907.      Inspection  of  Teachers  in  Domestic  Economy.  Draw- 
ing, Experimental  Science  and  Manual  Instruction,  and  programme  for  the1 
same  subjects  for  1905-1906. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal   Colonial  Institute,  London.   1900-1907. 

University  of  London  Calendar,  for  the  year  1907-1908. 

From   the  British   Possessions. 

Secondary  Education,  New  Zealand,  1906,  Manual  and  Technical  In- 
struction, 1906;  Physical  Drill,  1906;  Training  of  Teachers.  1906:  Industrial 
Schools,  1906. 

Education  Gazette,  Victoria,  (issued  monthly.) 

Report   of  the  Minister  of  Public   Instruction.    Victoria.    1905-6. 

Report,  with  Appendices,  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  New  South 
Wales,   1905. 

Thirty-first  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction.  Queensland.! 
1906. 

Report  of  the  Education  Department,  Western  Australia.  1906. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Public  Library.  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery  of  South  Australia.  1905-6. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the 
year  ending  30th  Sept..  1906. 
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Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  British  Guiana.  1906-7. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of   Schools  on  Elementary   Education. 
Trinidad,  1906-7. 

From  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  New 
Brunswick  for  1905-6. 

Manual   of  the   School   Law  of   Now   Brunswick.    1906. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  of  the  Public  Schools 
oj  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  ending  July  31st,  1906. 

Manual  of  School  Law-,  for  Nova  Scotia.  1901. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.   1905-6. 

The  Public  Schools  Act.  1K77,  and  amendments  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,  1904. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  nine  months, 
ending  30th  September,  1906. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Quebec  for  1905-6. 

The  School  Law  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  G.  W.  Parmalee,  1899. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Manitoba,  for  1905,  with  Ex- 
amination Papers  for  1905-6. 

The  Public  Schools  Act,  1902,  with  amendments  of  1903-4-5-6  and  7. 
with  Act  respecting  Departmenl  of  Education,  Manitoba,   1907. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Manitoba,  1906,  with  Examina- 
tion Papers,  1906. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  first  Provincial  School  Board's  Con- 
vention for  Alberta,  Edmonton,   1907. 

Office  Consolidation  of  School  Ordinance,  School  Assessment  and  School 
Grants  Ordinance,  with  amendments,  including  amendments  of  1904,  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  1907. 

Regulation?  of  the  Department   oi'    Education.   Alberta.   Sept.,   1906 

Course  of  Studies  ami  Annual  Examinations  for  Standard  •">.  Approved 
July.   1906.  Alberta. 

Programme  of  Studies  for  Standards  1  to  ">,  Certificates  and  Diplomas, 
Courses  of  Study  Standards  6,  7  and  8  and  Normal  Schools,  approved  July. 
i905,  Alberta. 

Catalogue  of  Books  for-  Public  School  Libraries  ami  School  Reference 
Libraries,  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Revised  Sept.. 
1906.  Alberta. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  British  Columbia,  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  for  1905-6. 

Manual    of   the    School    Law   and    Regulations,    British    Columbia.    1906. 

Office  Consolidation  of  School  Ordinances,  School  Assessment  Ordin- 
ance, ■  nd  School  Grants  Ordinance,  with  amendments,  including  amendments 
of  1904.  for  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  To- 
ronto. 1907. 

Report  of  the  Text   Book  Commission,  Toronto.    1907. 

University  of  Toronto  Calendar,   1906-7. 

University  of  Toronto  Examination  Papers,   1906. 

I 'xiversit v  of  Toronto.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1906. 

Trinity  University.  Toronto,  Year  Book.    1906-7. 

McMasler  University.  Toronto,  Calendar  of  Arts  and  Theology,   1906-7. 

University  of  Ottawa.  Calendar.   1906-7. 
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Annuaire  de  L'Universite,  Ottawa,  1907-8. 

Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of  Medicine,  1906-7, 
Queen's  College  and  University,   Kingston,   Examination  Papers,    190T 
also  Calendar  for  1907-8. 

Calendar  of  the  School  of  Mining,  Kingston.  1907-8. 
"  of  Laval  University,  Montreal,   1907-8. 

of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Halifax,  1907-8. 

of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  1907-8. 

of  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg,  1907-8. 

of  the  Ontario  School  of  Practical  Science,  1906-7. 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Sept.,  1906. 

Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,   1906-7. 
Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  1906. 
Canadian  Archives,  Documents  relating  to  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Canada,  1759-1791,  Ottawa. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Tower  Commission,  Ontario,  on 
the  Ottawa   Valley  and  St.   Lawrence  River  District.  1907. 

Fourteenth  Report  of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children.  Ontario.  1906. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  1906. 

Sessional  Papers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  1905. 

•Tournals  of  the  Senate  of  Canada.  Ottawa.   1906. 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.   Ontario.   1906  and  1907. 

Sessional  Papers  of  the  Legislative-  Assembly,   Ontario,   1906  and   1907. 

Statutes  of  Ontario,   1907. 

Statutes  of  Manitoba,  1907. 

Journals  and  Sessional  Papers,   Manitoba,   1906. 

From    the  TTtiited  States. 

Report  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  1907,  also  Topical  Tn- 
dex  from  1871  to  1906. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Washington,   1904. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Sixty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.   Rhode  Island,  1905. 

Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  State  of  Connecticut,   1903,  4  and  5. 

Report  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers  and  Manual  Training  Associations, 
New  York,  1906. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Associa- 
tions for  the  years  1902  to  1906,  Chicago.  Also  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Handicraft  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
June  30.  1905. 

Smithsonian  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  1889  and 
1904. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  the  years  1889  and  1904. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Superintendent  of  Library 
Grounds  and  Buildings,   Washins-ton,  1906. 

Library  of  Congress.  Preliminary  Check  List  of  American  Almanacs. 
1639-1800,  by  Hugh  A.  Morrison.  Wafhington,  1907. 

Library  of  Congress.  Naval  Records  of  the  American  Revolution.  1775- 
1778.  Washington,   1906. 

Catalogue  of  Yassar  College.   Pouodikeepsie,   N.l  ..    1906-7. 

Eighth  Report  of  th^  Michisran  Academy  of  Science  and  Art.  Annual 
Meeting  at  Ann  Arbor.  March,  1906. 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  First 
Annual  Report  of  President  and  Treasurer,  1906. 

Peabody  Institute  Papers — Commentary  on  the  Maya  Manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Public  Library,  Dresden,  by  Dr.   Ernst  Forstemann. 

University  of  California  publications.  The  Yokuts  Language  of  South 
Central  California,  by  A.  L.  Kroeber. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (Bureau  of  the  Census,)  Wash- 
ington,  various  Bulletins. 


From  Foeeign  Countries. 

Herbart   ,\    la   Educacion  por  la   Serie   "Los  Grandes   Educadores      por 
Gabriel  Compayre,   Buenos  Aires,  1906. 

La  Escuela  Primaria,  por  Pablo  A.  Pizzurno,   Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
1906. 

La   Yida   Sencilla,  por  C.   Wagner,    Buenos  Aire-,  Argentine,  1907. 

El  Monitor  de  la   Educacion,   Buenos  Aires.   1007.     Issued  monthly. 

Anales  de   [nstruccion    Primaria.      Montevideo,    Uruguay,    1906. 

Bollettino  Ufficiale  del  Ministero  Dell'  istruzione  pubblica,  Home.  Italy, 
1907.     [ssued  Monthly. 

Diplomatic   and   Consular  Reports  on    Art   Trade   Schools  in    Germany, 
1004. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  on  Technical  [nstruction  in  Germany, 
Supplementary  and   Miscellaneous,  1905. 

Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education   tor 
the  Thirty-seventh   year  of  Meiji,  (abridged),  Tokio,  Japan,   1904-5. 

Report  of  the  Superintendenl  of  Public   Instruction  to  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii   from    Dee.   31st,    1001   to    Dec.   31st,    1906. 


Our  library  is  fast  growing   into   popularity  as  a    reference   library,  as 
each  year  we  are  able  to  record  a  larger  number  of  visitor-. 

Visitors  Consulting   Reference   Books: 


- 

■- 

t: 

ji 

l. 

u 

u 

- 

01 
'— 

99 

— i 

a, 

< 

■r. 

611 

729 

691 

84.S 

833 
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0 

• 
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- 

>■ 

If 

- 

> 
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1-5 

768 

i. 
1,019 

: 

X. 

— 
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1,052 

356 

9,059 


Visitors  taking  out 

Book 

3  : 

. 

c 

c 

C 

1  January 

1 

Februar 

-. 

"C 

June. 

August. 

1 

— 

02 

( (ctober. 

= 

> 
o 

1 

93 
O 
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Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  each  year  to  provide  room  for  the  books  that  must  neces- 
sarily he  added  to  the  shelves  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  an  Educational  Library. 

Unless  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  a  separate  building 
may  be  erected  for  the  library  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  the  removal  of  the  present  antiquated  and  totally  unsuitable 
shelving  to  be  replaced  by  something  more  modern.  A  gallery  running 
around  both  rooms  broad  enough  to  carry  shelves  6  feet  high  by  12  or  14 
feet  wide  would  relieve  considerably  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  library  which  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  positively  confusing,  and  a 
great  drawback  to  efficient  work. 

Ever  since  your  advent  to  the  Education  Department,  as  its  executive 
head,  you  have  given  every  encouragement  to  my  desire  to  place  the  librarl 
in  a  position  to  afford  all  possible  aid  to  the  teaching  profession  whose  inter- 
est you  have  so  much  at  heart,  and  as  a  consequence  I  am  looking  hopefully 
forward  to  having  the  improvement  suggested  carried  out  at  the  earliest 
convenient  moment.  The  usefulness  of  the  library  will  be  much  impaired 
if  something  is  not  soon  done. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  beg  to  say  that  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac! 
kay,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  have  placed  the  Educa- 
tion department  and  library  under  great  obligations  for  their  exceptional 
kindness  in  furnishing  the  library  with  copies  of  the  early  School  Reports 
of  their  respective  provinces.  We  received  from  Dr.  Anderson  the  reports 
from  1841  to  1868,  except  for  1842,  1850  and  1862  which  are  unobtainable, 
and  from  Dr.  MacKay  the  reports  for  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1857,  1858, 
1859,  1860  and  1862. 

We  are  also  much  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Chief  Supt.  of  Education 
for  New  Brunswick,  for  a  copy  of  the  School  Report  for  1854,  which  we 
needed  to  complete  our  fyle. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  R.  Alley, 
Toronto,  December,  1907.  Librarian. 
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Pedagogy. 

Normal  School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching,  by  J.  L. 
Meriam. 

School  Funds  and  their  Apportionment,  by  E.  P.  Cubberlev. 

The  Rise  of  Local  Supervision  in  Massachusetts,  by  H.  Suzzallo. 

The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel,  by  J.  A.  MacTannel. 

City  School  Expenditure,  by  G.  D.  Strayer. 

Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities,  bv  E  C. 
Elliott. 

The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  by  F.  E.  Farrington. 

The  Educational  Significance  of  Sixteenth  Century  Arithmetic,  by  L. 
L.  Jackson. 

The  Making  of  a  Teacher,  by  Martin  A.   Brumbaugh. 

Cyclopedia  of  Education,  by  Alfred  E.  Fletcher. 
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Outlines  of  Psychology,  by  Wilhelm  Wundt. 

Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self,  by  B.  Bosanquet. 

The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education,  by  H.  H.  Home. 

Child  Life  in  Our  Schools,  by  Mabel  A.  Brown. 

The  Educational  Ideal,   by  J.  P.   Munroe. 

A  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology,   by  E.  C.  Sandford. 

The  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  by  Paul  Abelson. 

Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,  by  W.  T.  Harris. 

The  Education  of  the  Greek  people,  by  Thomas  Davidson. 

Studies  in  Education,  devoted  to  Child  Study  and  History  of  Education, 
by  Earl  Barnes.     2  vols. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School,  by  G.   H.    Martin. 

Brain  and  Personality,  by  W.  H.  Thompson. 

Sex  and  Society,  Studies  in  the  Social  Psychology  of  Sex,  by  W.  J. 
Thomas. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education,   by  Charles  DeGarnio. 

Bacon,  The  Advancement  of  Learning,   by  W.   A.  Wright. 

Tne  Classics  and   .Modern  Training,  by  S.  G.  Ashmore. 

The  Public  Schools  from  Within,   Essays,  by  Schoolmasters. 

Education  and  National   Progress,  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary 
Schools,  by  J.  W.  A.  Young. 

Paul  Platter  and  the  Educational  Renaissance  of  the  16th  Century,  by 
Paul  Munroe. 

An   Introduction  to  Psychology,   by  Mary  W.  Calkins. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Educational  Opinions  from  the  Renaissance, 
by  S.  S.  Laurie. 

The  Fiomanes  Lecture,  1899,  Humanism  in    Education,  by  R.  C.  Jebb. 

The  Theory  of  Teaching  and  Elementary  Psychology,  by  A.  Saulsbury. 

Educational  Psychology,  by   10.   L.  Thorndike. 

Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler. 

Port  Royal  Education,  by  Felis  Cadet. 

Analytical   Psychology,    by   Li»htnej-   Whitnior. 

Lives  of  Baldwin,  Lafontaine  and  Hincks,  by  S.  Leacock. 

A  School  Course  of  Mathematics,  by  David  .Man. 

School  Training,  by  R.  E.  Hughes. 

Principles  and  Method  of  Teaching,  by  James  Welton. 

German  Lessons  on    the   Gouin   Method,   by   E.   Theonoin. 

Report  on   Higher  and   Secondary  Education  in  Essex,   by  M.   E.   Sadler. 

Thf>  Teaching  of  .Modern  Languages,  by  Leopold  Bahlsen. 

Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,  bj  Susan  E. 
Blow. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  by  W .   -lames. 

C-rowth  and  Education,  by  John  M.  Tyler. 

The  School  and  its  Life,   by  Charles  B.    Gilbert. 

Studies   and   Observations    in    the   School-Room,    by    Henry   1'].    Kratz. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten   on  Secondary  School   Studies. 

The  Theory  of   Sets  of  Points,   by  W.    H.  and  Grace   C.  Young. 

Administration  and  Educational  Work  of  American  Juvenile  Reform 
Schools,  by   D.    S.    Sneddon. 

The  Concept  of  Equality  in  the  Writings  of  Rosseau,  Bentham  and 
Kant,  by  A.   T.  Williams. 

Herbart  and  Froebel,  an  attempt  at  Synthesis,  by  P.  R.  Cole. 
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Formal  Discipline,  by  C;  J.  C.  Bennett. 

The    Constructive    Interests    of    Children,   by    E.    B.    Kent. 
The  History  and   Science  of   Education,   by   W.   J.   Sharp. 
Among-  Country  Schools,   by   O.    J.    Kern. 

Youth,   its  Education,  Regimen  and  Hygiene,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
The   Educative  Progress,  by  W.  C.  Bayley. 
Principles  of  Physiological  Psychology,  by  AVilhelm  Wundt. 
Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers,  by  C.  H.  Judd. 
Later  Infancy  of  the  Child,  by  Gabriel  Compayre. 
Frcebel-Educatio-n  by  Development,  by  Josephine  Jarvis. 
Aspects  of  Child  Life  and  Education,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education,  by  E.  P.  Cubberley. 
The  Meaning  of  Education,  by  F.  H.  Hazard. 

Studies  in  Education  during  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  by  W.  H. 
Woodward. 

The    Children,    some  Educational    Problems,    by   Alexander    Darroeh. 

Aristotle  on  Education,  by  John  Burnet. 

The  Schools  of  Hellas,   by  Kenneth  J.   Freeman. 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games,  by  George  E.  Johnson. 

Psychology,   General   Introduction,   by  Charles  H.   Judd. 

Herbart,  and  Education  by  Instruction,  by  Gabriel  Compayre. 

Outlines  of  Psychology,   by  Oswald   Kulpe. 

Luther  on  Education,  by  F.  Y.  X.  Painter. 

Science,  Political  Economy,   Anthropology,   etc. 

The  Principles  of  Biology,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  Human  Mechanism,  its  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  the  Sani- 
tations of  its  surroundings,  by  Theodore  Hou<?h. 

The  Health  of  the  School  Child,  by  W.  F.   Mackenzie. 

The  Planning  and  Fitting  up  of  Chemical  Laboratories,  by  T.  H.  Pus- 
sell. 

Pagan  Paces  of  the  Malay  Peninsular,  by  W.  AY.  Skeats,  2  vol-. 

The   Native   Tribes  of   South-East   Australia,   by   A.   AY.    Howitt. 

Kinship,  Organizations,  and   Group   Marriages,   by   X.   AY.  Thomas. 

Anthropology,  by  E.   B.  Tylor. 

Elementary  Meteorology,  by  AAT.  M.  Davis. 

Labor  and  Capital,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  LL.D. 

Philosophy,   Ethics  and  Religion. 

The  Orbit  of  Life,  bv  AA7m.  T.   Herridge. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England    in  Cinada   and    Xewfoundlam 
by  Rev.   Charles  A.  Mockridq-e. 

Animism — The  Seed  of  Reliq-ion,  by  Edward   Clodd. 

Reliq-ion  of  Ancient  China,  by  H.   A.  Giles. 

Reliq-ion  of  Ancient  Greece,  bv  Jane  E.    Harrison. 

Pantheism, — Its  Storv  of  Significance,  bv  J.  A.  PiHon. 

Letters  to  a   Godchild,  by  Alice  Gardner. 

The   Apostle's   Creed,   by  Rev.    A.    E.   Burn. 

Handbook  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  bv  Rev.  AA\  C.  E.  Xewbolt. 

The  AVav  to  Teach  the  Bible,  bv  H.  K.  Moore. 

A  Child's  Life  of  Christ,  by  Mabel   Dearmer. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Missionaries,  bv  E.  Hubbard 
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The    Gate    of   Death.      A    Diary. 

The  Story  of  Port  Royal,  by  Ethel  Romanes. 

Life  and   Manners,   by  F.   J.    Gould. 

The  History  of  the   Human   Marriage,   by  Edward   Westermarck. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  [deas,  by  Edward  Wester- 
aarck. 

Thoughts  and  Things,  by  J.   M.  Baldwin. 

The  Method,  Meditations  and  Selections  from  the  Principles  of  Des- 
■iirtes,    by  John   Veitch. 

Studies  in    Humanism,   by   F,    ('.    S.   Schiller. 

The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant,  by  Luther  Burbank. 

Mora]  Order  and    Progress,  by   S.   Alexander. 

An  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  by  G.  S.    Fullarton. 

Concepts  of  Philosophy,  by  A.  T.  Ormand. 

A  History  of  Modern   Philosophy,   by  Dr.  IT.   Hoffding,  "J  vols. 

The  Philosophical   Theory  of  the  State,   by   Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Eistory  of  Ancient   Philosophy,  by  Dr.  W.   Windelband. 

An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  by  J.  Stuart 
Mill . 

Leibniz,  the  Manadolog\  and  other  Philosophical  Writings,  by  Roberl 
iatta. 

Kant's  Critical   Philosophy  for  English   Readers,  by  -I.   1'.    Mahaffy. 

Philosophical   Remains  of  Richard   Lewis   Nettleship,  by  A.  C.    Bradley. 

A   Student's  History  of  Philosophy,  by  A.   K .    Rogers. 

A  Manual  of  Ethics,  by  J.   S.    Mackenzie. 

Chapters  from  Aristotle's  Ethics,   by  •• .    II.    Muirhead. 

The  Field  of  Ethics,  by  G.  II.   Palmer. 

The  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  by  W.  1!.  Sorley. 

The   Elements  of    Ethics,    l>v   -I.    II.   Muirhead. 


Industrial  Education   and  Domestic  Scicvci  . 

Modelling     A  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Students,  by  E.  Lanteri. 

Clay  Modelling     Elementary  and   Advanced,   by  Alex.   Gordon. 

Copper    Work,   by    A.    F.    Rose. 

Woodwork  for  Standards     5  to  7     by  -I.  C.   Pearson. 

High  School   Manual  Training  Course  in   Woodwork,  by  S.   E.  Ritchey. 

Teachers'  Handbook  el'  Manual  Training,  Metal   Work,  by  J.  S.   .Miller. 

The  Craftsman,  by  Gustav  Stickley,  7  vols.' 

Industrial    Education,  by   G.    G.    Love. 

The  Cause  and  Extent  of  the  Recent  [ndustrial  Progress  in  Germany, 
>y  E.   D.    Howard. 

Year  Rook  of  the  Council  of  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Training  Arts, 
Jrovidence,  R.  I.,  1!)02  and  1906. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  .Manual  Training  Association,  1897  to 
'Hi:,. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  of 
'olnrabia    University. 

Development  of  the  Locomotive  Engine,  by  Angus  Sinclair. 
A    Study  in   Health  Science,  by   M.   J.  Keene. 
Daintv   Meals   for   Small    Families,    bv   Marguerite   Xinci. 
•22  i: 
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Poetry. 

The  Cornflower,  and  other  Poems,  by  Jean  Blewett. 

Via  Borealis,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

The  Voyageur  and  other  Poems,  by  W.  H.  Drummond. 

The  Poesy  Ring,  by  Kate  D.  Wiggins. 

The  Fairy  Ring,  by  Kate  D.  Wiggins. 

Golden  Numbers,  by  Kate  D.  Wiggins. 

A  Cycle  of  Song,  24  numbers. 

The  Songs  of  Innocence,  by  Wm.  Blake. 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Ode  for  the  Nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  York  ar 
Princess  May  of  Teck,  by  Eric  Mackav. 

Songs  of  the  Child  World,  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley. 

Lexicon  to  the  English  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  by  Laura  ] 
Lock  wood. 

Fiction  and  Practical  Life. 

Through  Canada  in  Harvest  Time,  by  James  Lumsden. 
The  Doctor,  by  Ralph  Connor. 
Alexander  McBain,  by  Adeline  M.   Teskey. 
A  Stroll  on  the  Marsh  and  Across  the  Common,  by  Uncle  Matt. 
Around  a  Cornfield,  bv  M.  C.   Cook. 
The  White  North,  by  M.  Douglas. 
The  Story  of  the  Niger,  by  R.  Richardson. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  W.  H.   G.   Kingston. 
The  Pass,  bv  Stewart  Edward  AVhite. 
The  Down-East  Master's  First  School,  by  E.  A.  Rand. 
A  Kindergarten  Story  Book,  by  Jane  L.  Hoxie. 
For  the  Children's  Hour,  by  Carolyn  S.  Bailey. 
Tales  of  the  Home  Land. 
Stories  from  British  History. 
Britons  of  Renown,  bv  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
The  Children  of  the  Nation,  by   Sir  John  E.    Gorst. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Valentine  Vox. 
Sylvester  Sound,  the  Somnambulist,  by  Henry  Cockton. 
Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  Captain  Mac. 
Fisherman's  Luck,  bv   Henrv  Van  Dyke. 
The  Opal  Sea,  bv  John  C.  Van  Dvke". 
The  Desert,   by  John   C.   Van  Dyke. 
Ye  Old  Log  School  House,  by  J.  S.  Minard. 

Our  Children,  Hints  from  Practical  Experience  for  Parents  and  Teac- 
ers,  by  Paul  Cains. 

Little  Rivers,  bv  Henrv  Van  Dyke. 
Off  The  Rocks,  by  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 
Sir  Gibbie,   by   George  Macdonald. 
The  Upton  Letters. 
Beside  Still  Waters. 


I 


i  A.  C.  Benson. 
From   a   College    Window. 

The  Altar  Fire.  I 

Romance    of   Empire,    by    Beckles  Wilson. 

Days  off,  bv  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

The  Tragedy  of  Quebec,  by  Robert  Seller. 

?2a  f. 
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Christmas  in  French  Canada,  by  Louis  Frechette. 

The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution,  by  W.   E.   Griffis. 

Over-Sea  Britain,  by  E.  F.  Knight. 

Canada  To-day,  by  J.  A.   Hobson. 

New  Canada  and  the  New  Canadians,  by  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

The   Vigil,    by  Harold   Begbie. 

Life  in  the  Homeric,   by  T.   I).  Seymour. 

English  Children  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 

Just  So  Stories,  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Literature. 

The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature,  by  Chas.  A.  Paul. 

The  Literature  of  the  Highlands,  by  Magnus  Maclean. 

Handbook   of  Canadian   Literature,    by    Archibald. 

Pleasures  of  Literature,  by  R.  A.  Willmott. 

The  Tutorial  History  of  English   Literature,  by  A.  J.  Wyatt. 

Epoch  of  English  Literature,  by  J.  C.  Stobart,  5  vols. 

Talks  on  Teaching  Literature,   by  Arlo   Hate-. 

Short  Studies  in  English  Literature  Select  ions  from  Tennyson,  Pen  Por- 
raits,  from  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Tlic  Intermediate  Text  Book  of  English  Literature,  by  A.  J.  Wyatt. 

Letters  of  Literary  Men  Moore  to  Burn-  -Twentieth  Century,  by  E. 
V.   Mumby. 

Little  Journey  to  the  Homes  of   English   Authors,   by   E.   Hubbard. 

Little   Journeys  to  the   Homes   of   Good   Men   and   Great. 

Little  Journeys   to   the   Homes   of   Famous  "Women. 

Little  Journeys  to  tlie  Homes  of  American    Authors. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language,  by  0.  F.  Emerson. 

Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  by  Otto  Jespersen. 

The  Higher  Study  of  English,  by  A.  S.  Cook. 

Correct   English     How  to  use  it,  by  Josephine  T.  Baker. 

The  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education,  by  Hiram  Corson. 

English   Essays,  by  YY.  ('.  Bronson. 

Some    English    Essays,    by   P.   Wilson. 

Hudson's  Essays  on  English  Studies,  by  II.  X.  George. 

Some  Aspects  of  Greek  Genius,  by  S.    II.   Butcher. 

The  Theactetus  of  Plato,  by  S.   W.  Dyde. 

The  Bistorical  Study  of  the  Mother  Tongue,  by   Eenry  C.  Wyld. 

Text  Books. 

A  Public  School  French   Primer,  by  Otto  Siepmann. 
Arnold's  Lecture  Francaise,    by    1 .   S.    'Wolff. 
The  Queen's  English,    by   Henry  Alford. 
English  Past  mid  Present,  bv  A.  S.   Palmer. 
English   Composition,   by   W.    II.    Low. 
Elementary  English  Grammar,  by  I.  J).  Pose. 
An  English   Grammar,  by  J.   B.   Wisely. 
On  the   Study  of    Words,   by    A.    S.    Palmer. 
A  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words,  by  A.   S.  Palmer. 
Punctuation,   by   T.  F.    Husband. 
Preliminary  Geography,  by  A.  J.  Herbertson. 

A  Progressive  Course  of  Comparative  Geography  on  the  Concentive  Sys- 
tem, P.  H.  L'Estrange. 
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A  Course  of  Preliminary  Geography,  by  Maria  A.  Charron. 
A  Junior  Course  of  Camparative  Geography,  by  P.  H.  L'Estrange. 
The   Oxford  Geopraphies,    Preliminary,    Junior   and    Senior,   by   A.   J 
Herbert  son. 

Lessons  in  Physical  Geography,  by  ('has.  R.  Dryer. 
A  Short  Commercial  Geography,  by  G.  G.  Chisholm. 
Nelson's  Geographical   Reader,   England  and    Wales. 
Longman's    British  Empire   Readers,    11  vols. 
Our  Little   African   Cousins. 

"        Brown 

"        Eskimo 

"        Indian 

"       Jewish 

Norwegian     " 

"        Russian 

"       Siamese 

"        Turkish  '•        by   Mary  H.   Wade. 

How  the  World  is  Eed,  by  F.  G.  Carpenter. 
Gateways  to  History,  by  Edwin  Arnold,   7  vols. 
Alphabet  of  the   First   Things  in  Canada,   by  George  Johnson. 
Heroes  of  European  History,  by  Louise  Creighton. 

Famous  Men  of  Greece  and  Rome  Readers,   by  J.   H.   Haaren,  and  AD 
B.  Poland. 

Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools,  by  H.  S.  Hall. 
The  Tutorial  Algebra,  by  W.  Briggs  and  G.  H.  Bryan. 
Algebra — An  Elementary  Text  Book,  by  G.  ChrystaJ. 
Introduction  to  Algebra,  by  G.  Chrystal. 

Introduction  to  Algebra,  Advanced  Course,  by  Wm.   Briggs,  and  G.  PJ 
Bryan. 

Tutorial  Arithmetic,  by  W.   P.   Workman. 
The  School  Arithmetic,   by  W.   P.  Workman. 
The  Junior   Arithmetic,    by   R.    H.    Chope. 

Worked  Problems  in  Higher  Arithmetic,  by  W.   P.  Workman. 
Arithmetic,  Certificate  Edition,  by  W.  P.  Workman. 
Geometrical  Exercises,   by  L.   Ashcroft. 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  E.  R.  Robbins. 
Plane  and   Solid   Geometry,   by  G.  C.    Shutts. 

Flementary  Lessons   in   Hygiene  and   Temperance,   by  F.  L.    Mather.  I 
Guelick,    Hygiene    Scries   -Good    Health      Town     and     City,     by     F.    (J 
Jewett. 

A  Text  Book  of  Sanitary  and  Applied  Chemistry,  by  E.  H.  S.  BaileyU 

Chemistry  for  Schools,  by  G.   K.   Mills. 

An  Introduction  to  Chemistry,  by  I).   S.   Macnair. 

Chemical  Laboratories  for  Schools,   by  D.    S.   Macnair. 

The  New  High  School  Botany    by  H.  B.  Spotton. 

H«,w  to  Teach  Botany,  bv  A.   M.   Kellogg. 

School  Gardening  for  Children,  by  Lucy  R.  Latter. 

How  to  Make  School  Gardens,    by  H.  D.  Hemenway. 

The  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations,  by  Maria  Kraus-Bcelte. 

Kindergarten    Papers,   by   Sara   M.    Kirbv. 

A  Book  of  Sout  ami  Ball  Game,  bv  Kite  F.  Bremer. 

Stella's  Adventures  in   Star-land,  by  E.   H.   Sabine. 
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Miscellaneous,  History,  Biography,   lieference  Hooks. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations,  1G  vols. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Series,  2i>  vols..  Chronological  Index  and  Ap- 
pendix, by  Justin  McCarthy. 

West  Africa  before  Europe,  by  E.  W.   Blyden. 

The  Origin  of  the  English    Nation,  by  H.   M.  Chadwick. 

The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Arthur  C.  Benson  and  Viscount  Esher, 

vols. 

Passages  from  the  Past     The  Duke  of  Argyle,  2  vols. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History,  by  H.  F.  Pelham. 

History  of  the  Roman  History,   by  Charles  Seignobos. 

History  of  Mediaeval  and   Modern  Civilization,  l>y  Charles  Seignobos. 

History  of  Ancient  Civilization,  by  Charles  Seignobos. 

The  World  of  To-day.  A  survey  of  the  Lands  and  People  of  the  Globe, 
-  seen  in  Travel  and  Commerce,  by  A.  I'.  Hope  Moncrieff,  <i  vols. 

The  Negro  in  Relation      History  and  Citizen-hip,  by  Rev.  J.  .1.  Pipkin. 

Scottish  History  and   Life,  bj  James   Paton. 

A  History  of  the  Scottish   People,  l>v  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson. 

A  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,  by  P.  W.  Joyce.     2  vols. 

The  German  Empire,  by  B.   E.   Howard. 

The  History  of  New   France,  by  W.  L.  Grant  and  II.   H.  Biggar. 

Old  Fiance  in  the  New  World,  Quebec  iii  the  17th  Century,  by  lames 
touglas. 

Confederation,  being  a  series  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents  bear- 
ag  on  the  British  North  American  Act,  by  Joseph  Pope. 

English  America,  by  Samuel  P.  Day.     2  vols. 

The  Canadian  War  of  1812,  by  C.  P.  Lucas. 

Review  of  Historical  Publications  in  Canada,  by  G,   M     Wrong, 

Canada,  its  Defences,  Conditions  and    Resources,   by   \V.   II.  Russell. 

The  Seigniorial    System    in  Canada,    by    W.    B.    Munro. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People,  by  Rev.  G.   Bryce. 

History  of  the  Northwest    Rebellion  of  1885,  by  C.   1*  .Mulvaney. 

Eight  Series  of  Historical  Documents,  L906.  Blockade  of  Quebec, 
T7"i-I77ti,  l>v  the  American  Revolutionists,  Quebec,  by  F.  C.  Wurtele, 
906. 

The  Canadas  as  They  Now  Are,  by  a  late  Resident. 

Greater  Canada,  the  Past,  Present  and  future  of  the  Canadian  North- 
rest,  by  E.  B.  Osborne. 

A  History  of  Ontario,  by  Alexander  Fraser.     '-i  vols. 

The  Canadian  Law   List,  by  H.  Cartw  right. 

Canadian  Constitutional   Documents,  by   Win.    Houston. 

British  and  American  Diplomacy  affecting  Canada,  1782-1899,  by 
'nomas  Hodgins. 

Ferguson's  Tour  in  Canada  and  a   Portion  of  the  United  States  in  is 

Atlas  of  Canada,  by  James  White. 

Life  of  Lord  Dorchester,  by  A.  G.   Bradley. 

The  Life  of  Wilmot  and  Tilley,  by  James  Hanny. 

The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness,  The  Prince  Consort,  with  Portraits 
ml   Views,  by  Theodore   Martin.     5  vols. 

Desiderius  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  by  Ephraim   Emerton. 

Anecdotal  Life  of  Sir  John  A.   Macdonald,  by  E.  B.  Biggar. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  by  James  Boswell.     4  vols.     Illustrated. 

Captain   -lames  Cook,  the  Circumnavigator,   by   Arthur  Kit-on. 
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Life  of  George  Macdonald,  by  Joseph  Johnson. 

Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  by  A.  L.  Lelley.. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  a  Study  of  a  Career,  by  Howard  Heneman. 

Savanarola,  His  Life  and  Times,  by  Wm.  Clark. 

The  Home  of  Fiesole  and  the  Times  of  Savanarola,  by  N.  Y.  Whittaker.j 

Alcuin,  His  Life  and  His  Work,  by  C.  J.  B.  Gaskoin. 

Life  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  by  Major-General  C.  B.  Robinson.1 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  by  H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry,  by  S.  H.  Jeyes. 

Kate  Greenaway,  by  M.  H.  Spielmann. 

Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  by  John  B.  Thacker.     6  vols. 

Homer  and  his  Age,  by  Andrew  Lang. 

An  Introduction  to  the  English  Historians,  by  Chas.  A.  Beard. 

Commemorative  Biographical  Record  of  Lambton  County,  Ontario. 

The   Schoolmasters'   Year  Book   and   Directory.      A  Reference   Book  oi 
Secondary  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  for  years  1903  to  1906.  4  vols 

Stoke's     Encyclopedia    of    Familiar    Quotations,     by     Elford     Eveleigl! 
Treffey. 

Who's  Who  (English),  by  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Canadian  Year  Book,   1906,  by  A.  Hewett. 

Scope  and  Interpretations  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada,  bv  F.  P 
Walton. 

The  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,   England,  by  Susail 
M.  Kingsbury. 

The  A.L.A.  Portrait  Index.     An  Index  to  Portraits  contained  in  Printecj 
Books  and  Periodicals,  by  Wm.  C.  Lane. 

Whittaker's  Almanac  for  1907. 

Torontonensis  for  1907. 

Canadian  Annual  Review  for  1906,  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins. 

Lippincott's  New  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  1906. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1907. 

The  World's  Commercial  Products,  by  W.   G.  Freeman. 

The  Empire  and  the  Century,  a  series  of  Essays  on  Imperial  Problems™ 
by  C.  S.  Goldman. 

The-  Modern  Cyclopedia,  by  Charles  Annandale.     8  vols. 

Manual  of  Practical  Indexing,  bv  A.  L.  Clarke. 

A  Manual  of  Library  Cataloguing,  by  J.  H.  Quinn. 

Manual  of  Library  Economy,  by  J.  D.  Brown. 

English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases,  by  W.   C.   Hazlitt. 

Briefs  for  Debates,  by  W.  Du  Bos  Brookings. 

University  of  Oxford  College  Histories.     6  vols. 

University  of  Cambridge  College  Histories,  4  vols. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  W.  M.  Dixon. 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  its   Colleges,  by  the  Librarian. 

Four  American  Universities. 

The  Traditional   History    and   Characteristic    Sketches    of   the    Ojibwaj' 
Nation,  by  G.  Copway. 

The  Indian  Chief,  Enemikeese. 

Historical   Notes   respecting   the    Indians   of    North  America,    by   Jol 
Halkett. 

A  Grammar    and    Dictionary  of    the  Otchipwe    Language,  by    Bishr 
Barage. 

The  Brant  Family,  by  Mrs.  John  R.  Holden. 

Events  in  Indian  Historv  in  1841. 
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Biography  and  History  o(  the  Indians  of  North  America,  by  S.  G. 
)rake. 

Report  on  the  Dominion  Government  Expedition  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
nd  the  Arctic  Islands,  by  A.  P.  Low. 

Travels  through  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  Country  of 
be  Iroquois  in  1795-1797,  with  an  authentic  account  of  Lower  Canada, 
ly  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucardt  Leancourt. 

Smithsonian   Institute   and   Museums  Report.      34   vols. 

Smithsonian    Contributions   to   North  America    Ethnology.      4   vols. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Smithsonian  Institute.  18 
•ols. 

Universal  Anthology,  Richard  Garnett.     33  vols. 

The  Mythology  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Charles   Squire. 

Empire  Club  Speeches,  edited  by  Prof.  Wm.  Clarke.     4  vols. 

The  Making  of  Citizens,  by  R.  E.   Hughes. 

The  Race  Question  in  Canada  by  Andre  Siegfried. 


Natural  History  and  Nature  Study. 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Goff. 

Plant  Physiology  and   Ecology,  by    1'.    E.   Clements. 

Methods  in   Plant   Histology,  by  ('.  J.  Chamberlain. 

Ferns,  by  Campbell  E.  Waters. 

How  Ferns  Grow,  by  Margaret    (ilosson. 

How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Mrs.   W.  S.  Dana. 

Farm   Weeds  of  Canada,  by  G.  IT.  Clark. 

The  Tree  Book,  by  Julia  E.  Rogers. 

How  to  Teach  about  Trees,   by  P.  <>.  Payne. 

Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  by  Romeyn 
{.  Hough. 

Our  Northern  Shrubs  and  How  to  Identify  Them,  by  Harriet  L.  Keeler. 

The  Fruits  of  Ontario,  1906. 

How  to  Teach  Nature  Study,   by  A.   M.   Kellogg. 

Buffin's   Animated    Nature.       Illustrated.      2  vols. 

In  Nature's  Storyland,  by  Edith  Sirons. 

Mystic  Voices,  by  S.  L.  Mershon. 

Talk  about  Common  Things,  by  B.   MacLeod. 

The  Bird,  its  Form  and  Functions,  by  C.  W.  Beebe. 

How  to  teach  Aquatic  Life;  Hugs,  Beetles  and  Locusts;  Birds.  Butter- 
lies  and  Bees  and   Minerals.     5  volumes,  by  Frank   0.   Payne. 

Tenants  of  the  Trees,  by  C.  Hawkes 

Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary,  by  (i.   W.  and  E.  Q-.   Peckhazn. 

(The  Natural  History  of  Animals,  by  J.  It.  A  in -worth  Davis.     1  vols. 
Studies  in  the  Art   Anatomy  of  Animals,   by  E.   Seton-Thompson . 
The  Living  Animals  of  the' World,  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
A  History  of  the  Animal  World,  by  G.  S.  Goodspeed. 
The  Study  of  Animal   Life,   by  4.   Arthur  Thomson. 
The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,   by   F.   J.   Hudson. 

Essays  on  Museums  and  other  Subjects  connected  with  Natural  History, 
by  Sir  Wm.  II .  Flower. 

Insect  Life,  by  J.  H.  Fabre. 

(ilinii>M-s   into  Plant  Life,  by  Mrs.  Brightwcn. 
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Art,  Sculpture,   Architecture,  etc. 

Handbook  of  Light  and  Shade,  by  Mrs.  Merrifield. 
Hints  on  Sketching'  Nature. 

Light  and   Shade. 

Colors,  by  N.  E.  Green. 
A  Guide  to  Landscape  Drawing  in  Pencil  and  Chalk,  by  George  Hurley] 
A  Guide  to  Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colors,  by  G.  F.  Rosenbery. 
Hints   on   Sketching   Trees    from    Nature    in    Water   Color,    by   Th  >mas 
Hatton. 

Theory  of  Coloring,  by  J.  Bacon. 

Water  Colors  in  the  School-room,  by  Milton  Bradley- 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors,  by  Charles  Holme. 

A  Short  History  of  Architecture,  by  A.  L.  Tnckerman. 

Recent  School  Architecture,  by  Charles  R.    Skinner. 

Reason  in  Architecture,  by  F.  G.  Jackson. 

Prize  Design  for  Rural  School  Buildings,   by  F.   W.   Coburn. 

Text  Book  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  by  A.  S.   F.  Hamlin. 

Modern  School  Building,  by  Felix  Clay. 

The  Lighting  of  School  Rooms,  by  S.  H.  Howe. 

The  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School  Buildings,  by  G.  B.  Morrison 

How  to  Decorate  the  School-Room,  by  F.  W.  Coburn. 

Line  and  Form,  by  Walter  Crane. 

The  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books,  by  Walter  Crane. 

The  Basis  of  Design,  by  Walter  Crane. 

The  World  and  its  People  Photographed  and  Described. 

Canada,  Illustrated,  by  T.  Mower  Martin  and  Wilfred  Campbell. 

The  Light  of  the  World,  or  our  Saviour  in  Ait. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters,  by  E.  Hubbard. 

An  Elementary  History  of  Art,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 

Elementary  Art  Teaching,   Edward   R.  Taylor. 

Sculpture,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Rome,  by  G.  Bedford. 


APPENDIX   J.:     REPORT    OF   THE    HISTORIOGRAPHER   OF   THE 
EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT   OF   ONTARIO,    1907. 

Synopsis  of  the  Contents   of   Twenty    1  olumes  of  the   Documentary  HistOT] 
of  Education   in   Upper  Canada,    1791-1869. 

To  the  Honourable  R.   A.  Pyne,   M.D.,   LL.D.,   Minister  of  Education 

I  have  this  year  completed  the  20th   volume  of  the  Documentarv   His 
tory  of  Education  in   Upper  Canada,  from  1791  down  to  the  year  1869. 

Among   the  hundreds  of  original    official,   and  semi-official,    Document 
in  these  volumes,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  ones) 
— some   of  them   quite  rare, —  relating  to  the   early  records   of   Education   i 
this  Province. 

It   is   interesting  to  know,    (so   far   as  I    am   aware),  that  this   Provinet 
and   the    Empire  of   Germany    are  the    only   two   countries   which   publish 
connected  narrative  of  the  History  and   Progress  of  Education. 
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In  order  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  subject",  so  far  as  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  I  corresponded  with  the  various  Historical  Societies  in  that 
Country.  From  the  replies  which  I  have  received  I  have  learned  that, 
although,  some  of  these  Societies  arc  mosl  generously  subsidized  by  the  State 
Government,  yet  none  of  them  have  devoted  any  special  attention  to  his- 
torical educational  subjects,  except  by  way  of  biographical  sketches  of  noted 
Educators,  or  Educationists. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his 
Annual  Reports  gives  an  extended,  and  most  interesting,  summary  of  the 
year's  transactions  in  each  of  the  States,  and  in  foreign  Countries,  yet,  in 
such  records,  there  is  nothing  of  a  connected   historical   character. 

In  some  respects  these  elaborate  and  invaluable  systematized  Reports, 
issued  yearly  by  the  United  State-  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Washing- 
ton, may  be  considered  as  a  somewhat  condensed  and  composite  annual  His- 
tory of  Education  in  all  civilized  Countries.  It  must,  necessarily,  in  regard 
to  special  local  Educational  History,  be  brief  and  general,  and,  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  fragmentary,  while  our  Documentary  History  deals  fully  with 
the  subject,  and  is  chronologically  consecutive. 

Some  time  since  the  English  Department  of  Education  adopted  the 
United  States  system  of  issuing  Annual  Volumes  on  general  and  specific 
educational  topic-,  rather  than  historical  accounts  of  education  in  various 
Countries. 

Should  a  Dominion  Bureau  of  Education  lie  established,  as  suggested 
to  Sir  John  Macdonald  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  at  the  Confederation 
of  l(S(iT,  the  I  nited  States,  and  latterly  the  English  Sjstem  of  issuing  de- 
tailed accounts,  and  abridged  sketches  of  education  in  the  various  Provinces, 

.imI  other  places,  would  likely  he  adopted,  and  an  effort  would,  doubtless, 
then  be  made  of  seeking  to  harmonize  OUT  Canadian  system  of  education, 
without  in  anywise   interfering   with   the  local    administration   of  their  edu- 

mal  system  in  the  several  Provinces  and  Territories  of  the  Dominion. 

In  one  of  his  Reports,  the  United  States  Commissioner  mentions  that 
Germany  lias  published  two  unique  collections  id'  Volumes  of  German  Edu- 
cational History  of  special  interest.  The  publication  of  tin-  valuable  col- 
lection lias  been  secured  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Reichstag,  likewise  by  substantial  aid  from  the  Prussian  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  as  well  as  by  the  German  National  Teachers' 
Assoc'ation. 

A  Writer  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  thus  points  out  a  distinction  l'p- 
tween  the  two  methods  of  dealing  witli  the  History  of  Education  ;  the  second 
of  which    I   have  invariably  followed.      He  -ays: 

"Among  the  methods  of  presenting  the  History  of  Education,  there  art- 
two  distinct,  if  not  antagonistic  ones;  the  one  deals  exclusively,  or  chiefly, 
with  the  theories,  or  schemes  of  education,  which  have  been  advanced  and 
discussed  by  philosophic  writers,  and  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
educational  world.      .  .      The  other  method  deals  exclusively   with   facts, 

taken  from  documentary  sources,  from  Government,  Laws,  or  Decrees,  from 
School  Programmes,  and    Regulations,   and   from    Records  of    Progress. 

It  is  the  Que  lb  n  Stadium,  study  of  original  sources,  which  is  empha- 
sized by  modern   scholars  generally. 

"It  is  the  method  which  is  adopted  by  modern  historians,  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  applied  in  teaching  Natural  History  and  Science. 
This  mode  of  procedure,  —  the  study  of  original  historical  sources,  has 
hen  taken  hold  of  by  educational,   as  well  as   by  other  students  of  history 

In   this   Documental  v    History    I    have    in    each    volume,    dealt    with   each 
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subject  specifically,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  separately:  the  Common 
Schools,  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  Colleges,  etcetera. 

In  regard  to  the  Common,  (afterwards  designated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
Public),  Schools,  I  have  traced  their  history  chronologically  from  their  first 
establishment  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1816. 

It  is  true  that,  \ip  to  that  time,  a  few  good  private  Schools  were  estab- 
lished in  Toronto,  Niagara,  Kingston,  and  other  Towns,  as  noted  by  Mr. 
Gourlay,  in  his  "Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada."  And,  in  1815,  a 
number  of  persons  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  a  "Society  for  Promo- 
ting the  Education  of  the  Poor,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,"  collected  sums 
of  money  for  this  purpose.  These  funds  were  entrusted  to  a  Society  formed 
in  Kingston  and  designated  "The  Midland  School  Society,"  and  an  Act 
was  passed  in  that  year  to  authorize  that  Society  to  establish  Schools  in  that 
District.  In  the  following  year,  however  (1816),  a  general  Common  School 
Law  was  passed,  which  gave  quite  an  impetus  to  the  educational  movement. 

On  the  passage  of  this  first  Common  School  Act  of  1816,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Schools  were  established  in  the  various  Counties,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Gourlay  in  his  Statistical  Yolume.  Some  of  these  Schools  were  of  a  highly 
practical  character,  such  as  those  in  the  Township  of  Hope.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie,  in  his  book  of  "Sketches,"  thus  refers  to  these  Schools:  — 

"There  are  two  Schools  in  Hope  Township;  one  for  the  ordinary  branches 
of  education,  and  the  other,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  which  instruction  was  given 
to  young  girls  in  knitting,  sewing,  spinning  ,  making  straw  and  chip  hats 
and  bonnets,   spinning  wool  and  other  useful  arts  of  a  like  description." 

It  is  a  question,  that,  with  all  our  progress  and  advancement  in  popular 
elementary  education,  we  have  many,  if  any,  of  such  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful  Schools  in  any  part  of  the  Province. 

In  the  Act  of  1816,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools, 
a  Legislative  Grant  of  $24,000,  was  made  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  open 
Schools  in  the  several  Districts  of  the  Province,  where  needed.  This  sum 
varied  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1820,  another  Common  School  Act  was 
passed,  but  the  Grant  was  reduced  to  $10,000. 

In  1824,  another  Common  School  Act  was  passed,  in  which  provision 
was  made  for  five  things:—  1st,  the  education  of  the  Indians;  2nd,  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  Schools;  3rd,  the  distribution  of  Keligious  Books 
and  Tracts  so  as  to  afford  "Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,"  to  the  people; 
4th,  the  appointment  of  a  Provincial  Board  of  Education  to  Superintend 
the  Schools;  and  5th,  the  Examination  of  Persons  for  the  office  of  School 
Teachers. 

The  administration  of  the  School  Laws  was  subsequently  assigned  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  and  there  continued  until  the  appointment  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  in  1844,  who  in  1845  and  1846  soon  re-organized 
the  whole  System  of  Education.  In  1849,  an  Act  was  passed,  granting  one 
million  of  acres  of  land  to  form  a  fund  for  .the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

In  that  year  an  unusual  and  singular  episode  occurred  in  connection 
with  School  Legislation.  A  School  Bill,  having  been  prepared  by  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  submitted  to  the  Government,  was  en- 
tmsted  to  the  Honourable  Malcolm  Cameron  to  bring  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  urged,  however,  by  a  friend  of  his  in  the  County  of  Bath- 
\irst,  (which  County  he  represented  in  the  House  of  Assembly"),  who  was 
hostile  to  Doctor  Ryerson,  to  substitute  one  prepared  by  this  friend.  Mr. 
Cameron  substituted  his  friend's  Bill  and  incorporated  in  it  some  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Chief  Superintendent's  Bill  so  as  to  make  it  accept- 
able.      The  hostile  Bill  was  passed,   and  was  assented  to  by  the  Governor- 
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General.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Ryerson  was  aware  of  this,  he  wrote  to 
Attorney-General  Baldwin,  expressing  his  strong  objection  to  the  Bill, 
as  containing  many  ill-advised  provisions,  and  being  anti-Christian  in  its 
character,  and  stating,  that,  should  the  Bill  go  into  operation,  his  "office 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government."  Mr.  Baldwin  expresses 
his  great  regret  that  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  other  matters 
had  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  give  attention  to  the  subject;  but  that, 
as  the  Cameron  Act  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the  next  year,  the  Chief 
Superintendent  was  to  administer  the  Act  and  Begulations  then  in  force, 
until  a  new  Act  could  be  prepared  and  passed.  The  Cameron  Bill,  therefore, 
never  went  into  operation.  It  is  the  only  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  an 
Act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  having  received  the  Royal  Assent,  being 
set  aside,  and  not  allowed  to  go  into  practical  operation  by  order  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government. 

By  direction  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Chief  Superintendent  prepared  a 
comprehensive  School  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  1850,  and  became,  as  Doc- 
tor Ryerson  expressed  it:— "the  Charter  of  the  School  System  of  Upper 
Canada." 

The  establishment  of  Grammar  Schools,  as  given  in  these  Volumes, 
dates  as  far  back  as  1797,  when  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  memorial- 
ized the  King  to  make  a  Grant  of  the  Crown  Lands  for  the  establishment  of 
"Free  Grammar  Schools,  and  a  College,  or  University."  In  reply  to  this 
Memorial,  the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  make  the  terms  of  the 
projected  Grant  much  more  liberal  and  extensive  than  those  id  the  Memorial, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  Despatch  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  in  reply,  the 
Grant  was  made  "for  Free  Grammar  Schools  in  each  District,  and,  in  due 
course  of  time,  for  the  establishment  of  other  Seminaries  of  a  Larger  and 
more  comprehensive  nature,  for  the  promotion  of  religious  and  moral  learn- 
ing, and  the  study  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences." 

The  Grammar  Schools  which  were  established  under  the  authority  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1809,  in  the  terms  of  this  Imperial  Grant,  were 
really  superior  private  Schools  under  a  new  name.  They  were,  in  effect, 
Schools  for  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  and  were  almost  solely  patron- 
ized by  them,  and  official  persons. 

Another  class  of  very  superior  Preparatory  Schools  was  established  by 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  in  the  chief  centres  of  their  settlements,  such 
as  Kingston,  Cornwall,  Bath,  York,  and  St.  Catharines.  The  most  noted 
of  these  was  the  Bath  Academy,  taught  by  the  Father  of  the  Honourable 
M.  S.  Bidwell ;  the  Grantham  Academy  at  St.  Catharines;  and  the  New- 
burgh  Academy.  Then  the  noted  School  at  Cornwall,  taught  by  the  Eever- 
end  Doctor  Strachan,  and  afterwards  the  famous  "Bhie  School"  in  York, 
taught  by  the  same  distinguished  man.  There  had  also  been  a  superior 
private  school  previously  established  at  York,  and  was  taught  by  the  Father 
of  the  Honourable  Robert  Baldwin  ;  and  the  London  District  School  taught 
by  the  Reverend  Ceorge  Ryerson,  who  was  assisted,  as  Usher,  by  his  more 
distinguished  brother,  the  Reverend  Egerton  Ryerson. 

The  vicissitudes  through  which  the  University  Question  in  Upper  Can- 
ada has  passed,  from  the  time  that  Governor  Simcoe  projected  a  "Church 
University"  in  Upper  Canada,  to  the  last  memorable  contest  on  the  ques- 
tion at  Quebec  in  1860,  have  been  many  and  varied.  The  successive  details 
of  the  history  of  this  prolonged  agitation  are  fully  recorded  in  these  Volumes. 
Through  the  active  agency  and  efforts  of  Bishop  Strachan,  a  Royal  Charter 
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was  granted  to  King's  College,  Toronto,  in  1827,  although  the  College  it- 
self was  not  opened  until  1843,  and  after  Victoria  and  Queen's  Colleges 
had  been  established,  and  were  in  active  operation. 

The  terms  of  this  Charter  of  King's  College  were  very  unacceptable 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  and  led  to  active  efforts  to 
get  it  recalled,  or  modified.  At  length  a  Bill  to  alter  the  objectionable 
terms  of  the  Charter  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  was 
strongly  opposed  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it  was  "not  competent 
for  a  Colonial  Legislature  to  alter  the  terms  of  a  Royal  Charter."  The 
objection  was  overruled,  however,  and  I  have  given  some  legal  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Successive  efforts  were  made  by  the  Honourable  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  the  Honourable  W.  H.  Draper,  and  others  to  pass  Bills  on  this 
question,  but  without  success.  Attorney-Creneral  Baldwin  proposed  one  in 
1843,  but  went  out  of  office  soon  after  it  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 
He  was,  however,  successful  in  1849  with  his  elaborate  Bill  to  convert  King's 
College  into  the  University  of  Toronto. 

These  Volumes  contain  ample  records  of  the  proceedings  of  various 
Churches  in  regard  to  this  University  question.  They  also  contain  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Toronto  University,  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  copies  of  them),  and  the  outlying  Colleges,  as  well  as  other  educa- 
tional details  of  interest  and  value  down  to  the  year  1869. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

J.  George  Hodgixs, 

Historiographer  of  the  Education   Department   of  Ontario. 
Toronto,  9th  December,  1907. 
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APPENDIX  K.  THIRTYSIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ONTARIO 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  BRANTFORD, 
BEING    FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDED   30TH    SEPTEMBER,    1907. 

Hox.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.I).,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Brantford,  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,   1907. 

T  have  the  honour  to  I.e. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient   servant, 

H.  F.  GARmxF.n, 
Brantford,  October,   1907.  Principal. 


THK    INSTITUTION    FOB    'INK    EDUCATION    OF   THE    HUNT) 

In  presenting  tin'  thirty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  I  am  glad  to  he  able  to  state  that  much 
useful  work  lias  been  done  in  and  for  the  school,  and  fair  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  pupils,  during  the  year  just  concluded,  notwithstanding  that 
the  attention  of  officers,  teachers  and  pupils  was  distracted  to  sunn-  extent 
by  the  holding  of  a  public  investigation  on  the  premises  while  the  school 
was  in  session,  and  that  their  labors  were  interrupted  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February  by  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  left  some  of 
the  pupils  in  weak  condition  for  the  rest  of  the  term.  The  Physician  in  his 
report,  which  is  appended,  again  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  proper  facil- 
ities in  or  about  the  Institution  for  taking  care  of  a  number  of  sick  persons, 
and  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  better  system  of  heating  and  ventil- 
ation, which  has  been  frequently  recommended,  hut  never  provided.  It 
was  my  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to  inspect,  in  one  of  the  Public  School 
buildings  of  Brantford,  a  new  ami  complete  apparatus  for  heating  and 
ventilating  every  class  room,  bringing  in  a  constant  current  of  warm,  fresh 
air;  and  T  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  more  necessary  was  such  a 
provision  for  a  building  like  ours,  in  which  the  punils  spend,  not  five,  but 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  day,  and  that  seven  days  of  the  week.  Consider 
further  the  low  vitality  of  most  blind  children,  their  inability  to  run  about 
and  play  out  of  doors  as  seeing  children  do,  and  surely  no  one  will  grudge 
the  cost  of  giving  them  that  best  of  all  medicines,  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  air.  Two  of  the  lady  teachers  lost  some  time  through  illness  during 
the  session,  and  two  of  the  male  teachers  resigned,  necessitating  a  change 
of  arrangements  which  could  have  been  much  more  conveniently  made. 
from  the   Institution  point  of  view,   in   the  vacation   than  in   school  time. 

Sickness  and  other  causes  compelled  the  withdrawal,  before  the  end  of 
the  session,  of  nineteen  pupils  who  had  been  enrolled,  but  at  the  (lose  there 
were  left  ninety  studying  Arithmetic  in  five  classes,  fifty-three  studying 
Grammar  in   three  classes,   seventy-six  studying  Geography   in  four  classes. 
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fifty-three  studying  Physiology  in  three  classes,  sixty-ei<rht  studying  em- 
bossed or  point  reading  in  four  classes,  thirteen  studying  Latin  in  one  class, 
fifty-seven  studying  pencil  writing  in  three  classes,  twenty-seven  studying 
English  and  Canadian  History  in  one  class,  thirty  studying  Object  Lessons 
in  one  class,  nineteen  studying  English  Literature  and  Composition  in  one 
class,  eighty-nine  studying  Bible  Geography  and  History  in  five  classes, 
ninety-two  studying  Spelling  in  five  classes,  twenty  doing  Kindergarten 
work  in  one  class,  twelve  who  had  cnt  willow  on  the  farm,  thirty-seven  who 
had  helped  peel  the  willow,  twenty-five  who  studied  cane  chair  seating,  six- 
teen who  had  learned  to  make  netted  hammocks  or  horse-nets,  thirty-seven 
who  had  studied  knitting,  sixteen  who  had  learned  to  crotchet,  twenty-four 
in  the  sewing  class,  thirty-nine  in  the  bead-work,  ninety-four  in  gymnastics, 
forty-seven  taking  lessons  on  the  piano  from  three  teachers,  ten  on  the 
organ,  thirty-five  studying  singing  in  chorus,  two  studying  solo  singing, 
twenty  studying  piano  tuning.  With  this  quantity  and  variety  of  work- 
going  on,  the  right  of  the  Institution  to  be  considered — and  officially  desig- 
nated as  a  School  is  indisputable.  It  is  not  a  Hospital,  it  is  not  a  Reform- 
atory, it  is  not  a  Home  nor  an  Asylum,  yet  applications,  backed  by  all  the 
influence  the  applicants  can  bring  to  bear,  are  received  for  the  admission 
of  blind  persons  ranging  in  age  from  three  years  to  seventy-five  years,  and 
letters  addressed  to  the  "Blind  Asylum"  are  too  common  to  occasion  remark. 
T  would  strongly  advise  that  the  name  be  changed  from  "Institution"  to 
"School"     for  the  Blind. 

The   method    of   teaching,    in    such   subjects    as    Arithmetic,    Geography, 
History  and  even  Spelling,  has  been  largely  by  lecture  and  dictation,  much 
less   use   being    made    of    text-books    than   in    similar   schools    in    the    United 
States.      The  rea  on  for  this  is  that  it   has  been  considered  too  expensive  to 
prepare  text-books    in  raised   type  for   this    school    alone,    corresponding   to 
the  books  used   in  the   Ontario   Public   and   High   Schools,   and  many  of   the  J 
United    States   books   would  not   be   suitable    for  Canadian   children  to    use. 
The  School  for  the  Blind  at  Halifax,  X.S.,  uses  English  Braille,  whereas  we 
use  XewT  York  point  print,   in  which   we  have  accumulated  a  large  general 
library.     In  the  United  States  a  book  in  Xew  York  point  will  be  purchased 
by    many   schools   and    their   constituents,    and    Congress   has  voted    a  large 
endowment    to    be    annually    distributed    among  the  schools   in  the   several 
States,   for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  blind,  hence  it  has  been  practic- 
able to    use    the    stereotyping    process  in  the  preparation  of  books  in  that  I 
country.     It  seemed  to  me  absurdly  expensive  to  make  brass  plates  for  such  I 
a  limited  edition  of  any  book  as  we  could   use  in  one  school.      But   I   have 
recently  ascertained  where  I  can  obtain  movable  Xew  York  point  type,  and  I 
I  am   in  correspondence  with  a  Boston   firm   with  regard  to  the  cost   of  an  ! 
outfit.      With  the  Minister's  permission,    I  hope  to  gradually  overcome  the! 
disability  which  I  have  described,  by  supplying  the  pupils  of  this  Institu- 
tion with  Ontario  text-books  in  tactile  print,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  j 
dictation  and  stylus-writing,   to  the  relief  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  propose   also,   following  the  practice  of  several  of  the  United   States 
schools,  to  abandon  the  teaching  of  embossed  line  letter  and  teach  the  point  V 
alphabet  from  the   start,    instead  of   haviner  the   pupils  learn  to   read    "em- 
bossed"  first  and  "point"  afterward.    This  will  throw  out  of  use  a  number  of  U 
books  now  in  our  libraries,  but  nearly  all   of  them  are  already  printed   injj 
point.     The  point  is  easier  to  read  by  touch  than  the  embossed;  indeed,  some) 
pupils  read  the  point  with  facility  whose  fingers  could  not  master  the  em- 
bossed   letters.     As  writing    with    the    stylus    is  contemporaneous  with  the  • 
learning  of   the   point   letters,    the   pupils   thus  taught   will   be    able   to   take 
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notes  and  to  read  music  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  possible  when  they  spend 
considerable  time  at  school  learning  the  embossed  system. 

The  work  done  in  the  literary  department  of  this  school  is  practically 
the  same  as  is  done  in  the  Public  Schools,  with  the  necessary  exception  of 
Drawing,  and  with  the  addition  of  Latin.  Most  of  the  blind  pupils  belong 
to  families  in  the  laboring  class,  and  if  they  had  their  sight  they  would 
leave  school  at  or  below  the  age  of  sixteen  and  go  to  work.  Hence  there  is 
not  much  demand  for  instruction  in  High  School  subjects,  and  I  doubt  if 
it  would  be  an  unmixed  kindness  to  encourage  some  of  our  pupils  to  go  to 
College  and  work  for  a  B.A.  degree.  The  questions,  "What  will  he  do  with 
itP  Will  it  help  him  to  earn  a  living?"  will  not  down.  But  the  Institu- 
tion can  point  to  some  of  its  ex-pupils  who  have  held  their  own  with  seeing 
pupils  in  literary  examinations.  In  April  last,  Rixon  Rafter,  an  ex-pupil 
of  the  0.  I.  B.,  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Queen's  University,  and 
Arthur  Barnard,  another  ex-pupil,  received  the  degree  of  M.A.,  also  win- 
ning the  Louise  scholarship  in  Theology.  At  McGill,  Sherman  Swift, 
another  ex-pupil,  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the  Modern  Language  de- 
partment. Charles  W.  Carruthers,  another  ex-pupil,  passed  his  matric- 
ulation examination  at  Woodstock  College  and  expects  to  enter  Toronto 
University  this  Fall.  He  stood  third  in  a  class  of  twenty  (all  the  others 
having  sight)  for  Matriculation  in  Arts ;  fourth  in  a  class  of  twelve  in 
second-class  English ;  fourth  in  a  class  of  nine  in  first-class  Latin ;  first  in 
a  class  of  four  in  first-class  French  ;  second  in  a  class  of  eight  in  first-class 
Ancient  History;  first  in  a  class  of  twelve  in  second-class  Chemistry; 
second  in  a  class  of  five  in  first-class  Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Geometry) ; 
iixth  in  a  class  of  six  in  second-class  Junior  Physics.  John  Gray,  another 
ex-pupil,  who  is  studying  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville,  Mo.  wrote  me  that  his 
marks  stood  at  98  and  100,  and  added  :  "I  am  now  realizing  the  benefit 
which  I  got  in  drilling  on  mental  arithmetic,  biographies,  quotations  and 
other  cumbersome  brain-twisters,  which  developed  my  memory  and  gave 
me  a  power  to  create  mental  pictures,  which  is  a  blind  man's  sixth  sense." 

In  last  year's  Report  I  presented  a  synopsis  of  evidence  taken  and  of 
addresses  given  on  blindness  and  the  blind,  the  design  being  to  give  infor- 
mation to,  and  awaken  the  interest  of,  legislators,  the  press  and  the  public 
on  matters  which  concern  an  afflicted  and  deserving  class  of  the  population. 
I  sent  copies  of  that  Report  to  all  the  ex-pupils  whose  addresses  I  could 
obtain,  as  well  as  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils  now  in  attendance,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Department  I  shall  incorporate  in  this  Report  a  number 
of  items  from  various  sources  which  are  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  blind 
men  and  women,  and  I  shall  say  some  things  to  parents  which  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  convey  to  each  one  by  private  letter,  or  by  special  circular.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  staff  of  the  Institution  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the 
betterment  of  the  children  and  youth  sent  here  for  care  and  instruction, 
and  there  is  ample  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done ;  but  the 
teacher  would  be  less  than  human  whose  heart  did  not  respond  to  expressions 
of  gratitude  such  as  come  from  some  of  the  parents.  The  following  are  a 
few  samples  selected  from  many  received  : 

One  parent  wrote:  "Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and  the  words 
of  praise  for  the  girls.  That,  added  to  their  official  report,  is  certainly  most 
gratifying.  My  daughters  have  been  very  happy  with  you.  and  the  years 
spent  in  the  < ).  I.  B.  will  make  their  lives  so  much  brighter  ever  after. 
Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  to  yourself,  the  teachers  and  all  those  who 
have  been  so  good,  kind  and  patient  with  my  girls,   so  far  from  home.     I 
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think  you  are  doing  a  grand  work,  brightening  so  many  lives  that  otherwise 
would  be  very  dreary.     I  thank  you  again  for  all  your  kindness." 

Another  parent:  "I  also  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  all  your 
kindness  to  our  daughter  and  to  us,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  school  report 
of  her  progress.  We  consider  she  has  done  capitally.  Many  thanks  to  all 
concerned." 

From  a  pupil's  mother:   "After  examining 's  report  we  were  very 

pleased  with  the  progress  he  has  made  and  it  was  very  satisfactory." 

A  pupil's  father:  "I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  report  of  pro- 
gress 01  our  daughter  in  the  various  studies  and  we  wish  to  say 

we  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.     Many  thanks  to  you  and  staff,  who  have 
been  so  kind  and  helpful  to  her." 

From  a  Children's  Aid  Society  agent :  "I  thank  you  for  affording  me 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Institute  and  the  classes  in  session  as  well  as 
leaving  the  little  girl  happy  and  contented  in  her  class.  I  also  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  helpful  incident  you  told  me  in  your  office  about  the  girl 
who  was  helped  to  see  even  dimly  approaching  objects.  I  believe  I  shall 
always  appreciate  more  the  ordinary  blessings  of  life.  Tour  helpful  morn- 
ing service  is  also  impressed  on  my  mind,  and  the  hearty  singing  of  the  i 
children  and  older  scholars." 

From  a  pupil  in  vacation:  "I  am  not  lonesome  for  the  school  yet.  I 
am  too  glad  to  be  with  my  parents,  but  I  think  that  you'll  see  me  back  at 
school  again  next  fall,  for  I  like  you  all  too  much  to  stay  away  now,  and 
my  parents  say  that  I  learned  a  good  deal  for  the  time  I  was  there.  Good 
bye,  Mr.   Gardiner,   from  your  loving  scholar  ." 

From  a  clergyman  :     "Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  great  interest  and 

kindness  about  .    I   am  very  thankful  to   you.      Please  accept   my  I 

sincere    gratitude    for    yourself    and    teachers — so    good    and    kind    at  the  | 
imitation  of  their  Principal — re  all   the  students.'" 

A  parent:  "I  take  pleasure  in  writing  a  few  lines  to  you  to  thank  you  I 
for  your  care  of  my  boy.  He  has  done  wonderfully  well.  I  am  so  glad  1 1 
sent  him  to  your  school.  I  wish  I  could  have  sent  him  before,  but  I  could  i 
not;  he  was  not  strong  enough.     He  is  doing  well.     I  could  not  ask  anything 

more. loves  all  of  you  very  much  and  I  know  all  of  you  are  good  to 

him.     I  will  close  hoping  you  will  have  another  successful  jear,  and  thanking) 
you  once  more,  I  remain  as  ever  your  debtor." 

An  ex-pupil:    "You  may  think  I  have  forgotten  all  about  you  because! 
I  have  not  written  to  you.     I  am  sorry  for  not  writing  sooner,  as  you  were 
always  very  kind  to  me.     I  often  think  of  you,  wonder  how  you  are,  if  youj 
are  well." 

A  pupil  home  for  vacation:     "I  suppose  it  will  be  very  quiet  since  thel 
pupils  left  the  Institution.      I  have  been  studying  the  point  print  a   little 
since  I  came  home  and  they  all  think  it  is  wonderful,   and  I  think  it  is  a[ 
great  blessing.     It  makes  me  happy  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  a  little, 
will  close  with  love  to  all  from  your  affectionate  friend." 

A  pupil :     "Father  and  mother  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  progress) 
I  made  last  year  and  are  quite  willing  that  I  should  go  back  again,  so  if 
nothing  comes  in  the  way  I  will  be  ready  to  come  when  I  get  the  word.    I 
will  close  with  love  from  your  little  friend.      'God  be  with  you  till  we  meet| 
again.'  " 

An  ex-pupil :     "I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  will  always  have 
good  word  for  you  and  also  for  the  teachers.     I  will  always  love  the  schoc 
as  it    has    helped    to  make  my    life  happy.     Father  and  mother  send  bes 
wishes  to  you." 

23a  E. 
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A  mother:     "We  got  's  report  the  other  day  and  were  glad  to 

see  he  is  getting  along  so  well,  and  thankful  to  you  for  sending  it,   and  I 

hope will  be  a  good  boy  and  do  as  he  is  told,  for  very  often  I  feel 

very  lonely  without  him,  but  when  I  see  how  he  is  learning,  you  don't  know 
how  thankful  I  am  to  know  there  is  such  a  good  place." 

From  a  mother :  "We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that is  out  of  dan- 
ger and  we  hope  she  is  still  improving.  It  is  a  great  comfort  for  us  to  know 
that  she  is  so  well  looked  after  and  is  in  such  a  comfortable  place.  I  am 
very  thankful  to  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  with  her  and  the 
interest  you  have  shown  in  her  behalf  even  before  she  took  sick." 

A  mother:  "I  am  very  glad  that  there  is  such  a  good  Institution  to 
send  him  to,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to 
my  boy." 

A  father:     "We  have  received  the  report  of  progress  of  our  daughter 

and  we  are  indeed  very  pleased  with  it,  and  we  think  great  praise 

is  due  to  her  tutors  who  helped  her  to  make  such  progress  in  so  short  a  time, 
for  which  we  sincerely  thank  you  and  through  you  all  who  have  been  so 
interested  in  her  and  so  kind  to  her." 

A  mother:     "I  received  your  report  of  pupils'  progress  and  was  pleased 

to  know  took  so  many  marks  for  good  conduct.      I  think   he  has 

done  very  well  for  the  short  time  he  has  spent  in  the  Institution.  I  am  well 
pleased  to  know  that  he  is  in  such  a  good  _place.  I  hope  he  is  not  too  much 
trouble." 

From  a  parent:  "Mr.  Gardiner,  It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  thankful- 
ness that  I  pen  these  few  lines  to  you  to  thank  you  for  your  fatherly  care 
of  my  dear  boy.  He  is  doing  well  and  has  done  far  better  than  I  expected. 
I  have  a  great  interest  in  your  school  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  others  to 
send  any  who  need  such  a  school.  I  now  close,  asking  God's  blessing  on 
your  work." 

From  a  mother:  "I  think  it  is  simply  wonderful  what  my  eldest 
daughter  has  learned  in  her  three  years,  and  she  has  enjoyed  the  work  as 
well.  You  have  all  been  so  good  and  kind  to  them  both.  Will  you  kindly 
convey  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  made  it  pleasant  for  them 
and  accept  a  large  share  for  yourself.  Thanking  you  very  much  for  past 
kindness,  I  am,"  etc. 

From  a  pupil's  parents:  "I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you,  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  your  kindness  to  our  daughter,  and  of  the  watch- 
ful care  for  her  welfare  in  the  school.  I  know,  from  her  conversation  when 
she  was  home  at  Christmas,  that  you  are  most  careful  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible for  the  advancement,  and  also  for  the  happiness,  of  those  under  your 
charge.  We  are  satisfied  that  our  daughter  is  under  the  care  of  one  who 
takes  -o  much  interest  in  all  the  pupils,  in  every  way,  morally,  physically 
md  mentally." 

From  a  pupil's  father :  "I  cannot  thank  you  too  much,  or  convey  my 
sentiments  properly  to  you  and  the  teachers,  for  what  you  have  done  for  my 
boy.  To  you  and  your  staff  I  send  the  best  thanks  of  myself  and  family 
for  your  devotion  and  kindness  to  sufferinc  humanity." 

While  I  am  proud  to  have  received  such  kind  and  appreciative  letters 
as  these,  for  the  most  part  from  people  whom  I  have  never  seen,  it  is  not 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  personal  vanitv  that  I  include  the  extracts  in 
the  Report,  but  rather  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  subject  upon  which 
I  have  been  asked  by  several  correspondents  to  give  an  opinion.  Should 
there  be  a  Compulsory  Education  law  applicable  to  the  blind?  I  have  in 
mind  two  recent  cases  in  which  girls  who  ought  to  be  in  the  school,   who 
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want  to  come  and  whose  mothers  want  to  send  them,  are  kept  home  because 
their  fathers  do  not  like  to  part  from  them.  I  know  two  boys  who  actually 
came  to  the  school,  whose  fathers  were  quite  willing  to  leave  them  here, 
but  the  mothers  were  lonely  without  the  boys  and  they  are  now  at  home 
growing  up  in  ignorance.  Two  other  boys  were  here  for  a  short  time  with 
the  consent  of  both  parents,  but  they  were  homesick  and  the  parents  took  them 
away  before  the  boys  had  time  to  become  acquainted  and  settle  down  to  their 
work.  These  and  other  cases,  including  some  in  which  children  who  should 
have  been  here  at  seven  years  of  age  were  kept  at  home  until  they  were  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  propriety  of  a  compulsory  law, 
and  such  laws  are  on  the  statute  books  of  several  Stafes,  though  I  have  not 
heard  of  their  rigid  enforcement  anywhere.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  The  afflicted  child — blind,  deaf,  lame,  feeble-minded — is  generally 
the  pet  of  the  household,  the  one  for  whom  the  love  of  the  father  and  the 
mother  is  most  intense,  and  I  do  not  covet  the  task  of  forcibly  taking  that 
child  from  the  unwilling  arms  of  its  parents,  and  carrying  it  perhaps  several 
hundred  miles  from  home.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  law  which 
says  that  every  seeing  boy  and  girl  shall  go  to  school,  obedience  to  the  law 
involving  separation  of  the  child  from  the  parent  for  a  few  hours  each  day 
But  when  the  separation  is  to  last  three-quarters  of  a  year,  the  consent  of 
the  parents  should  be  obtained.  More  correspondence,  more  canvassing  and 
visitation  may  be  required  to  get  the  child  into  the  school ;  in  some  cases  ull 
efforts  may  fail,  but  of  the  two  evils  I  consider  the  compulsory  system  the 
greater.  To  do  good  work,  the  teachers  want  the  sympathy  and  the  moral 
support  of  the  pupils'  parents ;  in  the  interests  of  discipline  expulsion  from 
the  school  should  be  regarded  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  punishments ;  it 
is  desirable  that  the  parents  should  retain  their  interest  in  their  children, 
providing  them  with  clothing  and  looking  after  their  comfort  and  happiness; 
willing  and  grateful  parents  do  these  things  gladly,  but  indignant  parents, 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  would  oppose  rather  than  assist.  I  have 
taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  and  circumstances  of  all  the 
blind  children  in  Ontario,  not  attending  school,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
number  is  large  enough,  in  view  of  the  other  considerations  outlined  above, 
to  justify  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  law. 

The  parents,  the  teachers — all  who  are  concerned  in  the  operations  of 
the  school — judge  of  its  work  by  the  results.  But  the  labor  of  the  teachers 
is  sometimes  neutralized  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents,  who  bring  their 
children  to  Brantford  days  or  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  take 
them  home  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  keep  them  home 
for  days  after  the  other  pupils  return,  heedless  of  their  own  children's  loss 
and  of  the  damage  done  to  other  children.  I  ask  the  parents  to  read  and 
take  to  heart  the  following  article  from  the  Arkansas  Optic  : 

"The  great  and  good  people  of  our  State  have  built  and  are  maintaining 
at  great  cost  to  them  a  splendid  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf.  No  one 
who  has  ever  seen  the  work  of  our  school  has  ever  begrudged  one  cent  of  this 
money.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  light  of  intelligence  kindle  in  the  eyes 
of  our  little  children  and  the  smile  of  happiness  spread  over  their  faces 
they  realized  for  the  first  time  that  they  could  learn  has  ever  regretted  thi 
expenditure  of  money.  No  one  who  has  seen  our  pupils  go  out  into  th 
world,  after  graduating,  with  head  erect  with  the  conscious  power  of  a  well- 
trained  mind  and  hand  to  battle  successfully  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
hearing  brother  in  the  conflicts  of  life  has  ever  wished  our  appropriation  of- 
money  to  be  less.  Every  man  who  has  observed  the  progress  of  our  children 
after  having  finished  our  school  knows,  and  all  with  whom  we  have  ever 
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:alked  have  said,  that  he  wished  all  the  money  he  has  spent  had  been  spent 
is  wisely  as  the  money  used  here. 

"We  wonder  if  the  parents  of  deaf  children  know  that  education  is  a 
kind  j)f  chain,  made  of  links,  and  that  each  lesson  taught  is  a  link.  We 
wonder  if  they  realize  that  education  is  like  the  building  of  a  stone  house 
and  every  subject,  or  principle,  taught  is  like  a  stone  of  that  house.  We 
wonder  if  they  would  try  to  leave  the  second  story  out  of  the  house  and  put 
up  the  third  story  without  anything  for  it  to  rest  upon.  We  wonder  if  they 
don't  know  that  a  row  of  stone  cannot  be  left  out  without  the  whole  build- 
ing tumbling  to  the  ground.  Don't  they  know  that  if  one  stone  is  taken  out 
the  whole  building  is  made  weaker?  Don't  they  know  that,  when  the  links 
of  a  chain  are  missing,  there  is  no  chain?  Don't  they  know  that  every 
lesson  taught  depends  on  the  one  before  it  in  some  way?  Don't  they  know 
that  their  children  cannot  understand  any  lesson  until  they  know  the  les- 
sons that  come  before  it?  Don't  they  know  that  every  time  they  cause  a 
jhild  to  miss  a  lesson  they  are  making  life  harder  for  the  child?  Don't  they 
know  that  such  action  is  a  persecution  of  the  child? 

"Parents,  for  the  sake  of  your  children,  do  not  let  one  of  them  miss 
a  lesson.  Under  any  proper  course  of  instruction  one  lesson  missed  will 
throw  a  child  into  muddy  water  for  a  week ;  being  away  from  five  lessons 
will  cause  trouble  for  three  or  four  months,  and  ten  lessons  skipped  will 
make  it  impossible  for  an  ordinary  child  to  be  promoted.  When  a  child  is 
not  promoted,  it  has  to  do  the  same  work  over  again  the  next  year.  So  you 
•  see  that  to  lose  ten  lessons  is  about  the  same  as  losing  the  whole  year.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  child  catching  up  with  its  class,  or  making  up  for 
lost  time.  It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  child  and  most  of  ours  are  of 
the  ordinary  kind. 

"Be  just  to  your  child,  be  fair  to  our  teachers  who  weep  and  pray  over 
and  labor  with  your  child  for  its  progress.  Even  if  the  teachers  had  the 
time  to  go  over  the  lessons  which  the  class  learned  while  your  child  was 
absent  for  the  benefit  of  it  alone,  it  is  not  human  nature  for  them  to  be  as 
earnest  and  clear  in  their  explanations  to  one  as  they  were  to  the  whole 
tclass,  and  human  nature  is  the  particular  variety  of  nature  our  teachers 
have.  If  any  parent  knows  of  a  teacher  with  a  better  kind  of  nature,  please 
send  him  or  her  around  at  once. 

"But  even  if  the  teacher  could  be  as  enthusiastic  over  one  as  over  a 
whole  class,  the  child  would  be  embarrassed  and  not  understand  as  well 
and  then  the  whole  class  would  be  losing  while  the  teacher  was  trying  to 
help  your  child.  It  is  not  right  for.  you  to  injure  your  own  child,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wrong  you  do  other  children  in  the  same  class,  when  you 
take  your  child  out  of  school.     It  is  wrong;  it  is  unjust;  it  is  inexcusable. 

"Why  is  it  that  you  place  so  little  value  on  the  education  of  your 
child?  Will  you  let  a  stranger  be  more  anxious  to  help  your  child  than 
you?  Will  you  hinder  your  child  and  injure  it  while  the  State  is  trying  to 
help  it?  Is  it  love  that  prompts  you  to  keep  your  child  at  home  or  to  take 
it  out  of  school?  We  thought  love  made  us  willing  to  make  self-sacrifices 
for  those  we  loved.  You  know  it  is  best  for  your  child  to  enter  school  on 
opening  day  and  be  there  at  every  lesson.  Isn't  it  a  foolish  sentimentality 
that  causes  you  to  do  otherwise?  Real  love  would  force  you  to  do  the  best 
thing  possible  for  your  child  no  matter  how  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be 
for  you  to  do  otherwise.  Be  reasonable.  Help  your  child  by-  keeping  it  in 
school  until  closing  day. 

"We  are  glad  to  say  that  our  patrons  are  showing  good  judgment  and 
much  love  for  their  children  this  year.     Not  one  parent  has  asked  for  his 
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or  her  child  to  come  home  to  help  with  the  crop,  though  it  is  about  crop 
planting  here.  We  hope  that  no  such  request  will  be  made.  We  believe 
that  you  love  your  children  too  much  to  injure  them  by  taking  them  out  of 
school.  We  could  name  pupils  that  have  not  been  promoted  in  four  years 
just  because  they  lost  a  part  of  each  session.  They  are  discouraged.  They 
will  never  make  any  progress.  Their  parents  are  to  blame  for  this,  no  one 
else.  In  these  cases  they  have  proven  their  children's  worst  enemies,  though 
parading  under  the  garb  of  love. 

"Parents,  for  your  children's  sake,  and  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good, 
and  merciful,  and  kind,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  keep  your  children  in  school 
every  day  of  the  session.     We  want  to  benefit  them.     Help  us  to  do  so." 

I  have  seldom  had  to  encounter  parental  dissatisfaction  with  the  pupils' 
progress,  and  nearly  all  the  parents  show  proper  interest  in  their  children's 
work ;  I  would  prefer  dissatisfaction  to  indifference,  for  to  those  who  have 
to  do  with  teaching  and  training  defectives — blind  or  deaf — the  business  is 
serious  and  arduous.  To  illustrate  by  examples  from  this  school,  the  orig- 
inals of  which  would  be  easily  recognizable,  might  be  in  doubtful  taste, 
and  I  will  run  no  risk  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  either  the  children  or  their 
parents  in  that  way.  A  couple  of  selected  illustrations  will  suffice,  for  in 
most  matters  connected  with  the  blind  experience  of  one  school  or  country 
applies  to  all. 

"A  visitor  sat  watching  a  teacher  in  the  Colorado  school  as  she  labored 
patiently  with  the  least  progressive  deaf-blind  pupil,  trying  to  teach  her 
about  the  members  of  her  family.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  teacher  told 
the  visitor  how  she  had  found  it  difficult  to  get  whole  sentences  from  the 
pupil,  but  that  now  after  three  years  of  apparently  hopeless  drill  the  light 
was  beginning  to  dawn  and  the  results  though  meagre  were  appreciable. 
'I  see,'  said  the  visitor,  but,  with  a  sigh  at  the  tremendous  labor  involved, 
'Is  it  worth  while?' 

"We  do  not  know."  says  the  Colorado  Index.  "We  do  know  that  a  frail, 
delicate  girl  of  fifteen  was  brought  to  us  three  years  ago,  sightless  and 
practically  soundless,  and  as  intractable  at  times  as  the  wild  beast  of  the 
jungle.  Her  face  bore  the  mark  of  pain  and  discontent  and  her  time  out  oJ 
school  was  spent  in  sitting  about  without  a  thought  as  far  as  we  could 
determine.  We  know  that  to-day  she  is  usually  bright  and  happy,  delight- 
ed at  the  least  attention  shown  her  and  appreciative  of  all  that  is  done  foi 
her.  We  know  that  she  is  one  of  the  neatest  girls  in  the  school  in  the  care  of 
her  person,  handling  her  knife,  fork  and  spoon  at  the  table  as  well  as  the 
best  of  our  blind  children,  and  we  know  that  she  applies  herself  willingly 
to  the  tasks  allotted  to  her  in  the  sewing  department  and  elsewhere.  We 
know  that  in  her  room  instead  of  moping  she  is  usually  found  reading  the 
little  sentences  prepared  for  her  by  the  teacher,  or  writing  something 
original  as  far  as  she  knows  what  to  write,  and  we  do  know  that  she  enjoyed 
the  parade  last  week  almost  as  much  as  any  of  the  pupils,  and  that  she  takes 
a  real  interest  in  whatever  goes  on  about  her.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
'is  worth  while,'  but  we  remember  reading  somewhere  that  when  the  Mastei 
was  down  here  on  earth  He  said  something  about  fa  cup  of  cold  water'  tc 
the  little  ones  and  seemed  to  think  that  even  a  little  child  was  to  receive  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  We  are  sometimes  wondering  whether  aftei 
all,  from  His  standpoint,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  value  between 
producing  the  smile  of  intelligence  and  pleasure  and  building  a  railroad, 
and  we  often  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  in  the  light  of  infinite 
Majesty,  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness  and  Truth  there  will  be  in  the  end  anj 
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very  marked  difference  in  the  standing  of  pupil,  teacher  and  railroad 
builder." 

Another  instance,  from  the  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution:  "In  the 
smoky  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny,  where  the  fires  of  Vulcan  are 
never  quenched,  and  the  smoky  pall  is  never  lifted,  a  helpless  little  lump 
of  human  clay  is  found,  alive  to  be  sure,  and  breathing,  but  sightless, 
voiceless  and  devoid  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  pitiful  ruin  of  the  temple 
of  a  baby  soul,  but  ill-furnished,  windowless,  and  as  yet  all  but  untenanted. 
This  poor  bit  of  human  driftwood,  too,  is  gathered  in  and  brought' to  an 
institution.  The  years  pass  swiftly,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  start- 
ling transformation.  We  see  a  bright,  intelligent  boy,  on  the  verge  of 
manhood,  with  well-trained  mind,  able  by  speech  and  writing  to  communi- 
cate with  his  fellow-men,  on  the  printed  page  to  scan  the  storied  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  and  from  this  rich  harvest  field  to  gather  the  finest  of  the  wheat. 
We  find  a  young  man  deeply  interested  in  doing  helpful  things,  possessing 
mechanical  skill  that  would  put  many  seeing  men  to  shame.  Xo  intricate 
system  of  training  is  responsible  for  such  results  as  the  foregoing,  but  the 
rare  patience,  tact  and  splendid  devotion  of  three  or  four  consecrated 
women  have  done  these  things  for  Thomas  Stringer,  and  in  greater  or  less 
degree  for  others  similarly  handicapped." 

"Here  we  have  a  deaf  child — a  wee  little  tot  of  six  or  seven — borne 
from  the  arms  of  a  weeping,  trembling,  heart-broken  mother;  her  'pet,'  her 
very  life,  it  seems,  and  given  over  to  our  protection  and  solicitations,  tu 
begin  the  long  and  tedious  task  of  moulding  and  fashioning  the  tender  and 
bruised  plant  and  nurturing  it  to  wholesome  and  sweet  growth.  The  child 
is  spoiled,  fractious,  stubborn  and  unruly,  caused  from  over-indulgence  at 
home  because  amicted.  These  habits  have  to  be  carefully  and  tenderly  and 
gradually  changed  by  those  in  charge.  The  morals  and  manners  of  the 
child  have  to  have  care  and  attention.  And  what  is  true  of  the  deaf  child 
is  true  of  the  blind  one.  Then,  too,  a  great  majority  of  the  children  come 
to  us  physically  unsound,  perhaps  not  apparent,  caused  by  the  insidious 
disease  that  has  bereft  them  of  sight  or  sound.  To  all  outward  appearances 
they  are  physically  perfect.  A  doctor's  diagnosis  may  verify  the  outward 
appearance.  But  those  who  have  had  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  children  know  that  appearances  are  oftimes  deceptive.  The  housing 
and  feeding  and  care  of  such  children  is  necessarily  a  greater  responsibility 
than  the  taking  care  of  the  same  number  of  normal  children.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Ours  is  a  long  'rounding  out'  process  and 
it  is  only  by  eternal  vigilance  in  every  phase  of  life  and  living  that  we  can 
wrest  ultimate  victory." 

"Sound  health  is  recognized  by  all  educators  worthy  of  the  name  as  the 
most  important  consideration  in  the  training  of  children.  In  the  case  of 
sightless  children  the  question  of  health  must  occupy  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  educator's  attention  than  would  be  required  in  the  training  of  the 
seeing,  for  three  reasons:  The  fact  of  blindness  itself  is  often  due  to  some 
abnormal  or  diseased  condition  of  the  body  in  the  child  or  in  one  or  both  of 
its  parents ;  moreover,  blindness  that  is  congenital  or  acquired  early  in  life 
tends  to  render  its  victims  timid  and  inert,  and  thus  to  retard  the  healthy 
physical  development  of  the  child  through  lack  of  exercise  and  outdoor  air; 
finally,  bodily  weakness  and  lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  seeing  are  powerful 
agents  in  the  generation  of  certain  vices.  How  much  more  so  then  in  the 
case  of  the  sightless,  who  are  constantly  thrown  in  upon  themselves. 
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"It  often  happens, — indeed  we  might  almost  say  it  usually  happens — ■ 
that  from  one  cause  or  another  the  child  who  comes  to  an  institution  for 
the  blind  is  sadly  deficient  physically.  The  loss  of  sight  in  itself  tends  to 
render  the  victim  inert  and  timid,  but  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  parents 
themselves  all  too  frequently,  in  mistaken  kindness,  allow  their  sightless 
children  to  mope  about  the  house,  they  wait  upon  them,  dress  them,  and 
even  feed  them,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  do  most  things  for  themselves 
and  seeing  to  it  that  they  get  plenty  of  healthful  play  out  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  open  air.  The  result  is  that  the  poor  victims  of  this  mistaken  sym- 
pathy remain  feeble  and  undeveloped  in  body  and  consequently  dwarfed 
and  impoverished  in  mind  and  spirit.  Only  a  year  ago  such  a  boy  came  to 
us,  a  pitiful  little  figure,  with  sallow  face,  weak  body,  spindling  little  legs, 
and  ankles  so  weak  that  he  could  walk  about  only  for  a  little  while  at  a 
time ; — with  no  interest  in  anything  or  anybody.  The  writer  has  never  seen 
such  a  change  in  a  human  being  within  a  single  year.  The  ankles  have 
gained  strength,  the  puny  arms  and  legs  grown  well  rounded  and  strong, 
ancl  the  face  ^rown  young  again.  The  breathing  is  deeper  and  stronger, 
the  new,  rich  blood  flows  faster,  the  dormant,  ill-nourished  brain  has  been 
quickened  and  aroused,  and  now  the  erstwhile  feeble  old  man  of  twelve  is 
a  cheerful,  natural  boy  of  thirteen,  who  exercises  regularly,  plays  freely, 
romps  with  other  boys,  and  is  becoming  interested  in  the  studies  of  the 
class-room  and  the  other  interests  surrounding  him." 

The  reports  of  the  Physician,  the  Oculist,  the  Literary  Examiner  and 
the  Musical  Examiner  are  appended.  I  have  nqticed  a  suggestion  that  the 
services  of  a  regular  salaried  physician  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  a 
doctor  be  called  in  when  required,  as  is  done  in  private  families.  My 
preference  is  for  the  existing  system.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  pupils' 
parents,  to  know  that  the  physician  makes  daily  visits  to  the  Institution, 
seeing  every  child  who  is  reported  to  be  ailing.  Often  the  ailments  are 
very  slight,  and  the  Matron  and  nurses  would  not  advise  sending  for  the 
doctor  in  many  of  the  cases,  but  the  children  themselves  and  those  in  charge 
of  them  feel  safer  and  better  after  the  doctor  has  pronounced  on  the  cas°. 
Dividing  the  physician's  salary  by  the  number  of  people  he  has  to  look 
after,  some  of  whom  are  never  sick  while  others  require  frequent  attention 
during  the  session,  the  cost  per  capita  is  not  excessive.  The  cost  under  the 
fee  system  for  the  same  number  of  visits  would  be  greater. 

Two  of  the  cases  which  came  under  the  Oculist's  attention  require 
special  mention,  involving  as  they  do  the  question  of  eligibility  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school.  With  practically  normal  vision  when  the  eyes  are  in  a 
state  of  rest,  these  pupils  were  unable  to  use  the  eyes  for  even  a  few  min- 
utes without  blurring,  pain,  watering,  headache  and  other  discomforts. 
One  of  them,  a  young  lady,  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the  Public  School 
since  the  age  of  eleven;  the  other,  a  young  lad,  dated  his  asthenopia,  or 
weak  sight,  in  his  single  eye  from  an  accident  by  which  the  other  eye  had 
been  destroyed.  Both  these  pupils  were  clearlv  "unable  to  attend  a  com- 
mon school  and  read  ordinary  type  without  injury,"  but  the  unrestricted 
admission  of  weak-sighted  people  to  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  might  open  too  wide  a  door.  From  my  experience,  however,  I  may 
say  that  the  tendency  of  people  with  defective  vision  is  to  magnify  rather 
than  minimize  their  seeing  ability.  Some  visitors  have  expressed  surprise 
that  they  did  not  find  all  our  pupils  totally  blind.  As  stated  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  Annual  Report,  "ihe  scientific  definition  of  blindness  is  the  absence  of 
light  perception,  and  the  practical  definition  of  blindness  is  a  state  in  which 
no  occupation  can  be  followed  for  which  vision   is  required."   Some  of  our 
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pupils  can  see  to  go  about  in  daylight  as  well  as  a  person  with,  normal 
vision  can  see  in  twilight,  in  moonlight  or  in  starlight :  but  that  does  not 
imply  ability  to  read  by  sight  or  to  do  any  work  requiring  vision.  In  prac- 
tice, it  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  blind  attending  the  school  that  there  are 
some  pupils  with  partial  sight  among  them,  for  the  latter  serve  as  guides 
to  the  former  in  going  to  church,  to  town,  and  in  taking  exercise  about  the 
grounds.  Were  all  the  pupils  totally  blind,  the  teaching  and  official  force 
of  the  Institution  would  have  to  be  considerably  increased. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Literary  Examiner  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment has  devoted  four  days  to  the  work  of  examination.  I  recommend  that 
the  time  be  extended  to  five  days — a  full  school  week.  Some  years  ago, 
there  were  two  examiners,  who  spent  three  days  each  at  the  work.  To  do 
the  work  thoroughly,  five  days  are  required,  for  all  the  teachers  are  equally 
interested  in  having  full  justice  done  to  their  classes,  and  there  are  some 
odds  and  ends  to  be  reported  upon,  which  cannot  be  properly  classified  as 
literary.  I  observe  in  the  newspapers  a  demand  that  the  number  of  exam- 
inations in  the  schools  for  the  sighted  shall  be  reduced,  as  the  strain  is  bad 
for  the  pupils'  health,  and  teachers  and  parents  are  beginning  to  see  that 
education  does  not  consist  in  cramming  for  examinations.  In  a  school  for 
the  blind  it  is  even  more  important  than  in  a  school  for  the  sighted  that  the 
tension  should  not  be  too  great,  on  account  of  the  inferior  physical  con- 
dition of  the  blind.  Our  plan  is  to  avoid  competitive  examinations,  but  to 
have  the  teachers  review  the  pupils'  work  frequently.  Twice  during  the 
session  the  standing  of  every  pupil  in  every  class  is  tabulated  from  the 
daily  class  books  of  the  teachers,  the  results  being  communicated  to  the 
pupils  and  kept  on  record,  and  a  copy  being  mailed  to  all  the  parents  and 
guardians.  Then,  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the  two  gentlemen 
appointed  by  the  Government  come  to  the  Institution  and  examine  the 
pupils  in  all  the  literary  and  music  classes.  If  there  are  no  famous  victor- 
ies to  be  recorded  there  are  no  physical  collapses  or  mental  wrecks. 

As  the  Musical  Examiner  points  out  in  his  report,  there  was  no  grad- 
uating class  this  year,  but  we  expect  to  make  an  extra  showing  next  year 
(1907-08).  At  a  special  examination  in  the  month  of  March,  Horace  Valiant 
passed  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  second  year  piano  examination  with 
first-class  honors.  The  Theory  examinations,  held  in  the  first  week  of  June, 
resulted  as  follows : 

Second  year  Counterpoint,  first-class  honors,  Thomas  B.   Kennedy. 

Second  year  Harmony,  first-class  honors,  Thomas  B.   Kennedy. 

Second  year  History,   honors,   Thomas  B.  Kennedy. 

First  year  Harmony,   first-class  honors,   Charles  Lavender. 

First  year  Harmony,  honors,  Louise  Deschenes. 

First  year  History,  first-class  honors,  Charles  Lavender. 

First   year  History,    first-class   honors,    Louise  Deschenes. 

Second  year  Practical  Harmony,   honors,   Thomas  B.  Kennedy. 

First  year  Practical  Harmony,   first-class  honors,   Chas.   Lavender. 

First   year  Practical   Harmony,  pass,    Louise   Deschenes. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  session  of  1906-07  Mr.  George  A.  Ram- 
say, Supervisor  of  Boys,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  Brantford  papers  of  December  19th  stated  that  at  the  close  of  the 
weekly  entertainment  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  preceding 
evening,  Mr.  Richard  Henderson,   one  of  the  pupils,   advanced  to  the  plat- 
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form  and  delivered  the  following  address  to  Mr.   George  A.  Ramsay,  who 
is  retiring  from  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Boys  : 

"Dear  Mr.   Ramsay, — We,  the  male  pupils  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  having  learned  that  it  is  your  intention  to  discontinue  the 
work  in  which  you  have  been  so  successfully  engaged  during  the  past  fif- 
teen months  in  order  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  medical   profession,   take  I 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  regret  at  parting  from  you,  and  at  the  same  i 
time  to  convey  to  you  our  best  wishes  with  regard  to  your  future  life. 

"We  know  that  you  have  worked  hard,  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  I 
campus,  to  build  up  the  health  and  strength  of  our  bodies,  and  we  can  one ! 
and  all  testify  to  the  good  results  of  your  labors.       Amid  the  annoyances  j 
which  attend  the  care  of  so  many  boys,  of  varying  ages  and  diverse  disposi- 
tions, you  have  been  kind  and  patient,  and  the  boys  will  not  forget  you. 

"That    you    may    also    remember    us,  and    may  be  reminded  that   we| 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  us,  we  beg  your  acceptance  of  this  travel- 
ling bag,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  but  a  small  token  of  our  high  esteem. 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  the  boys, 

"Brantford,  Dec.   18th,   1906." 

Mr.  Ramsay  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  but  he  expressed  his  thanks  J 
for  the  compliment  and  his  appreciation  of  the  good  will  and  courtesy  that  i 
had  been  shown  him  by  the  pupils  from  the  day  he  came  among  them. 
The^  had  acted  like  gentlemen.  He  would  never  lose  interest  in  the  school, | 
.and  he  hoped  in  future  years  to  renew  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  pupils. 
His  relations  with  the  Principal  and  the  staff  had  been  agreeable,  and  hei 
went  away  with  the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  all  with  whom  he  had  been| 
associated. 

Mr.  Lome  D.  Atkins,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Ramsay,  began  j 
his  duties  on  March  28thi  and  resigned  on  September  9th. 

Mr.   Ernest    A.   Humphries,    Musical    Director,   resigned   on   Decemberj 
5th,  to  take  effect  on  January  31st. 

The  Brantford  Expositor  of  January  30th,  1907,  said  that  "at  the  close 
of  the  weekly  entertainment  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Institution  for  the. 
Blind  last  night,  Mr.  E.  A.  Humphries,  who  is  about  to  vacate  the  position, 
of  Musical  Director,   which  he  has  filled  for  over  six  years,  was  called  to) 
the  platform  and  presented  with  a  gold-headed  cane,  the  gift  of  the  pupils. 
An  appropriate   address  was  delivered   by  Thomas   Kennedy,  a  puoil   from 
Guelph,  and  the  cane  was  handed  to  Mr.  Humphries  by  Victoria  Thomson, 
a  pupil  from  Ottawa,  both  the  girls  and  the  boys  having  contributed  to  its 
purchase.      Mr.    Humphries,    in  returning   thanks    for  the    handsome    gift,' 
spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  improved  relations  between  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers    since    he    had    joined    the  staff,  confidence  and  affection  now 
existing  where  less  pleasant  feelings  had  once  been  in  evidence.     He   per- 
sonally desired  the  good  of  every  pupil,  teacher  and  officer,  and  he  wouldj 
always    be    glad    to    hear    of    progress    made  and  prosperity  enjoyed.     He 
counselled  those  who  had  been  his  pupils  to  work  as  earnestly  and  cordially 
with  his  successor  as  they  had  worked  with  him,  for  he  would  be  only  toe 
pleased  to  know  that  they  were  doing  better  in  the  future  than  they  had  eveij 
done  in  the  past.     He  was  leaving-  the  Institution  voluntarily,  to  better  him-! 
self  financially,  but  he  would  ever  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  six  and  aj 
half    years    spent  in    the  0.  I.  B.  and    would  cherish  to  his  dying  day  the 
friends  with  whom  he  had  been  there  associated.     Short  speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Hossie  and  Miss  Gillin,  commending  the  spirit  of  the 
pupils  and  wishing:  God-speed  to  Mr.  Humphries  who  is  about  to  remove 
Parkhill,  to  go  into  business  there  as  a  merchant." 
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Mr.  W.  Norman  Andrews,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hum- 
phries, fc«gan  his  duties  on  February  1st,  1907. 

On  June  11th,  Miss  Elizabeth  Loveys,  teacher  of  sewing,  gave  notice 
of  her  wish  to  retire,  after  thirty-two  years  of  faithful  service. 

On  August  15th,  Miss  Melevell  Baird  was  appointed  to  succeed  Miss 
Loveys,  and  she  began  her  duties  on  September  25th. 

On  September  13th,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Donkin  was  appointed  Trade9 
Instructor,  his  duties  to  begin  on  September  25th. 

Attendance. 

The  total  registration  of  pupils  in  the  session  of  1906-07  was  123,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  the  session  of  1905-06 ;  at  the  opening  on  September 
26th,  1906,  there  were  110  pupils  as  compared  with  107  at  the  opening  of 
the  preceding  session;  at  the  close  104,  as  compared  with  111.  Of  the  nine- 
teen pupils  who  were  present  during  a  part  of  the  session,  but  did  not  remain 
until  the  end,  two  (males)  went  away  in  poor  health,  two  (males)  did  not 
return  after  Christmas  holidays,  and  one  of  them  was  afterwards  reported 
to  be  attending  a  public  school ;  one  (male)  went  home  to  consult  about  farm 
improvements,  one  (male)  left  to  visit  friends  on  his  way  home,  eight 
(females)  went  home  ill,  one  (female)  was  called  to  the  deathbed  of  her 
mother,  one  (female)  left  to  attend  a  school  for  the  sighted,  one  (female) 
went  home  to  assist  in  housework,  one  (female)  went  to  see  her  sick  father, 
and  one  (female)  left  on  the  removal  of  her  parents  from  the  Province. 

Of  the  104  pupils  who  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  session,  there  were 
55  males  and  49  females. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  opening  on  September  25th, 
1907,  was  112,  as  compared  with  110  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1906, 
and  104  at  the  closing  of  the  school  term  on  June  19th,  1907.  Of  those  in 
attendance  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  86  had  returned,  nine  former  pupils, 
who  were  not  here  at  the  close  of  last  term,  had  come  back,  and  seventeen 
new  pupils  had  been  enrolled.  Of  the  nine  described  as  former  pupils,  four 
were  not  in  attendance  during  any  part  of  the  session  of  1906-07.  The 
absence  of  the  eighteen  who  left  in  June  but  did  not  return  in  September  is 
thus  explained  :  — 

One  (male)  died  of  pneumonia  during  the  vacation ;  one  (male)  had 
become  ineligible  by  reason  of  improved  vision  in  his  one  eye;  one  (male) 
obtained  a  situation  in  a  piano  factory;  one  (male)  had  completed  his  course 
in  tuning  and  was  seeking  a  situation  ;  three  (males)  were  temporarily  de- 
tained, and  the  absence  of  one  (male)  was  unexplained.  Four  (females) 
stayed  at  home  to  assist  in  housework,  one  took  a  situation,  the  parents  of 
two  removed  from  the  Province,   and  three  were  temporarily   detained. 

The  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows:  — 

Males.  !  Females. 


I 


Twenty-two  years 1 

Nineteen  years 1 

Seventeen  years 1 

Fifteen  years 1 

Thirteen  years 2 

Twelve  years 2 

Eleven  years 2 

Ten  years 1 

Nine  years 1 

Six  years 2 

Total 14 


Twenty-five  years 1 

Twenty-four  years 1 

Twenty  years 1 

Sixteen  years 2 

Fifteen  years 2 

Fourteen  years 2 

Thirteen  years 1 

Nine  years 1 

Eight  years 1 

Total  females 12 

Total  males 14 

Total  males  and  females  ...  26 
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The  total  registration  in  the  official  year,  October  1st  1906,  to  September 
30th,  1907,  was  144 — 72  males  and  72  females — against  147  in  the  preceding 
official  year. 

Pupils  Registered  in  Session  1906-7. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Allison,  Cameron Vankleek  Hill. 

Boudreault,  Joseph Ottawa. 

Brimacombe,  James Victoria  Harbour. 

Burgees,  Lloyd Princeton. 

Cartwright,  John Toronto. 

Chatelain,  Jean L'Orignal. 

Clarke,  Walter Toronto. 

Clemmett,  Wilbert Omemee. 

Colby,  Edward Stratford. 

Crew,  William Toronto. 

Cundy,  John Areola,  Sask. 

Daniel,  Ovila Big  Point. 

Derbyshire,  Byron Athens. 

Duff,  Charles Banda. 

Elnor,  Harold Toronto. 

Fenton,  Mills Allenford. 

Ferguson,  John Ophir. 

Frayne,  Orville Forest. 

Gagne,  Ludger Bonfield. 

Goldie,  Roy Sarnia. 

Golz,  Gustav Beausejour,  Man . 

Graham,  Glen Birnam. 

Harvey,  Walter Toronto. 

Hawken,  Howard Whitby. 

Henderson,  Richard  . . .  .Ancaster. 

Higgins,  Thomas Toronto. 

Jackson,  Alfred Brantford. 

Johnston,  Harold Brockville. 

Kelland,  Wilber Kirkton. 

Kelley,  Byron Oakville. 

Kennedy,  Thomas.- Guelph. 

Lavender,  Charles Dundas. 

Lott,  Albert Brussels. 

Marcotte,  Cleophose Mattawa. 

McAvoy,  Thomas Bruce  Mines. 

McBride,  Charles Toronto. 

McCaul,  David Hintonburgh. 

McDonald,  John Alexandria. 

McDonald,  Norman Mitchell. 

McKinnon,  Neil    ,  -  Hamilton. 

Mealing,  Oliver Brantford. 

Nicolson,  John Bruce  Mines. 

Patterson,  Clifford Dundas. 

Porte,  Aquila Aylmer. 

Pride,  Frank Moncrieff . 

Rahmel,  Harry Berlin. 

Raymond,  Walter Collingwood. 

Ross,  Leslie French,  Sask. 

Sherman,  Leonard Fernie,  B.C. 

Simpson,  Edward Toronto. 

Skinkle,  George Warkworth. 

Stokes,  George Terra  Cotta. 

Thompson,  Wm.  G Toronto. 

Treneer,  Herbert Kingston. 

Valiant,  Horace Toronto. 

Vance,  Frank Toronto. 

West,  Lionel  Gait. 

White,  Harry Swansea. 

Wisner,  William Schomberg. 

Wilson,  Roy Kingston. 

Yarocki,  Harry Garland,  Man. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Amyotte,  Malvina Bonfield. 

Ash,  Rachel Sarnia. 

Baldwin,  Vashti Niagara  Falls. 

Barr,  Janet Ancaster. 

Bickerton,  Gladys Navan. 

Branston,  Ethel Hamilton. 

Bullock,  Eva Woodstock. 

Capps,  Bertha Toronto. 

Catling,  Nellie Goderich . 

Conybeare,  Nettie Innerkip. 

Cuneo,  Mary Davenport. 

Davidovitz,  Esther Hamilton. 

Davison,  Winifred Griersville. 

Dean,  Mabel Stratford. 

Deschenes,  Louise Bonfield. 

Doherty,  Marguerite  ....  Peterborough. 
Donaldson,  Margaret . .  .  .Lanark. 

Duciaume,  Eva Rockland. 

Elliott,  Isabel Elkhorn,  Man. 

Foster,  Olive Brantford. 

Fox,  Irene Walkerville. 

Fruiter,  Pearl London. 

Hawley,  Dorjs Winnipeg,  Man . 

Heimrich,  Gertrude Berlin. 

Hepburn,  Alice Port  Elgin. 

Hepburn,  Harriet Port  Elgin. 

James,  Gertrude Waterford. 

Johnston,  Charlotte Guelph. 

Kaufman,  Blanche Ridgetown. 

Kight,  Grace Kemptville. 

Leonard,  Lily Toronto. 

Liggett,  Margaret Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Liggett,  Sarah Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Marsh,  Mary Holland  Landing. 

McEwen,  Geraldine Radisson,  Sask. 

McLeod,  Lily Webb  wood. 

McNutt,  Ella Warsaw . 

McPherson,  Helen Arkona. 

McQuade,  Ethel Stratford. 

Miles,  Mildred Toronto. 

Muntz,  Eva Vegreville,  Alta. 

Nevin,  Pearl Trent  Bridge. 

O'Reilly,  Edith Ottaw:). 

Patterson,  Alma Brantford. 

Prosser,  Angelina Toronto. 

Reamsbottom,  Ruby Haileybury. 

Rennie,  Lulu Toronto. 

Rooke,  Emma Dereham  Centre. 

Sells,  Kathryn Dubuque. 

Smith,  Laura Dorchester. 

Spicknell,  Letitia London  Junction. 

Sprengel,  Marie Harrow. 

Squair,  Ethel Williamstown. 

Stephenson,  Muriel Collingwood. 

Stevens,  Ethel Peterborough. 

Stickley,  Alice Toronto. 

Thompson,  Gladys Toronto. 

Thompson,  Teresa Hamilton. 

Thomson,  Anna  V Ottawa. 

Wilcox,  Catharine Toronto. 

Wolsey,  Esta Toronto. 

Wooldridge,  Eleanor. . .  .Palmerston. 
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New  Pupils  at  Opening  of  Session,   1907-08. 


Name. 


Residence . 


Brown,  Edward (re-adm. ) Ottawa. 

Maitel,  Ubold The  Brook 

McCutcheon,  Roy Cathcart. 

Murray,  Ancile    (ioderich . 

Ouellette,  Arthur Belle  River. 

Patterson,  Clifford  (re-ad)  Hamilton. 

Paul,  Leonard Haileybury. 

Paulson,  Andrew Wessington, 

Porte,  Aquila  (re-ad)    . . .  Aylmer. 

Simmons,  Walter Copper  Cliff. 

Smith,  Joseph London. 

Steele,  Frederick Perth. 

Wilkinson,  Byron Sarnia. 

Winner,  William  ( re-ad )Schomberg. 


Alta. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Bullock,  Eva  (re-ad. ) . . .  .Woodstock. 
Curry,  Catharine  (re-ad.  )Toronto. 

Hewison,  Betsy Toronto. 

McCannan.Beatricefre-ad'iKenora. 
McQuade,  Ethel  (re-ad.). Stratford. 

Meehan,  Laura Toronto. 

Munro,  Isabel Strathroy. 

O'Neill,  Mary Hintonburgh. 

Routley,  Elsie .Toronto. 

Sage,  Edna  (re-ad.) Fanshawe. 

Speers,  Edith Griswold,  Man. 

Stearns,  Sarah Ottawa. 


In  previous  reports  I  have  referred  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 
(where  necessary)  and  maintaining  intimate  and  friendly  relations  between 
the  school  and  its  ex-pupils,  for  the  good  of  both.  Even  the  sighted  young 
man  or  woman,  on  leaving  school,  often  feels  at  a  loss  and  would  be  the 
better  for  timely  advice  or  assistance;  to  the  blind  person  it  is  much  more 
important.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  if  we  are  to  teach  the  blind 
children  what  they  ought  to  know,  we  should  know  how  and  why  blind  men 
and  women  succeed  or  fail.  I  have  obtained,  during  the  year  just  ended, 
the  addresses  of  many  ex-pupils,  and  have  sent  reports  and  marked  news- 
papers, as  well  as  letters,  to  quite  a  number  of  them.  The  nature  and 
intention  of  this  movement  is  well  set  forth  by  the  Colorado  Index,  which 
says : — 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  we  believe  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
signs  of  the  times,,  from  the  standpoint  of  results,  appears  to  be  rising 
gradually  above  the  horizon.  Not  only  the  schools  for  the  blind  but  other 
institutions  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  ought  to  be  a  closer  relation 
between  the  college  or  institution  and  its  alumni.  One  college  lias  estab- 
lished a  "Bureau  of  Appointments"  and  at  present  is  perfecting  the  regis- 
tration of  alumni  desiring  employment  or  change  of  position,  and  especially 
is  it  putting  forth  efforts  to  collect  such  data  in  regard  to  possible  candidates 
for  employment  as  will  enable  the  college  to  answer  inquiries  from  pros- 
pective employers  intelligently  and  to  recommend  its  graduates  with  assur- 
ance. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bureau  referred  to  says  that  "the  Bureau  (although 
relying  upon  the  college  for  funds)  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  work  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  cordial  and  helpful  relations  between  the 
alumni  of  the  college  and  their  alma  mater,  in  creating  in  the  minds  of  its 
graduates  a  strong  impression  that  the  college  is  looking  after  their  interests 
not  only  immediately  upon  graduation,  but  whenever  an  opportunity  of 
service  offers." 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  says  that  "In  the  education  of  the  young  blind  the  two  imme- 
diate needs  which  stand  out  with  greater  prominence  than  any  others  are : 
First,  an  accurate  and  complete  record  of  all  the  blind  of  the  State,  and, 
second,  an  equally  complete  classification  as  to  age,  sex,  social  condition, 
causes  of  blindness,  previous  training  if  any,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 

L contribute  to  their  own  support."  The  president  further  states  that  "such 
a  registry,  too,  would  enable  the  school  authorities  to  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  their  graduates.     The  blind  young  man  in  the  beginning  of  his  career 
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may  have  suck  difficulty  in  getting  established  as  to  hopelessly  discourage 
him  at  the  very  outset  and  lead  him  to  give  up  trying,  when  a  little  bit  of 
help  and  encouragement  would  have  pulled  him  through." 

Mr.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Overbrook  School,  says  that  "part  of  the 
work  of  our  field  officer  is  to  visit  former  pupils,  to  report  upon  those  who 
are  doing  well,  to  spur  on  those  who  should  be  succeeding  and  are  not,  and 
to  find  out  what  help  we  might  give  to  enable  pur  failures  to  get  on.  I  have 
for  years  noticed  this  discouragement  evident  among  many  of  our  pupils  in 
the  senior  year.  This  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  they  feel  as  to  the  future. 
If  the  school  could  be  depended  upon  to  stand  back  of  its  graduates,  I  be- 
lieve the  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  school  itself  would  be  magical.  Where 
there  is  hope  and  prospect,  blind  pupils  work  with  a  will,  but  where  the 
uncertainty  is  too  great,  it  crushes  the  spirit  and  the  progress  of  all  except 
the  most  sanguine  or  the  most  determined." 

When  we  remember  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  men  who  enter  business 
fail  at  some  time  in  their  business  careers,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
blind  may  fail  also  ?  Let  us  not  expect  more  of  our  blind  than  we  do  of 
those  who  have  all  their  faculties.  Provision  should  be  made  in  some  way 
by  which  the  blind  graduate  as  he  enters  into  real  practical  life  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a  strong,  guiding  and  faithful  hand  at  his  command.  Such 
assistance  need  not  be  of  much  expense  to  the  State,  and  even  if  it  were  to 
considerable  expense  it  would  in  many  cases  be  more  than  repaid  in  that  it 
would  make  productive  rather  than  non-productive   citizens. 

A  blind  young  lady,  who  left  the  Institution  several  years  ago,  and 
has  been  successful  as  a  teacher,  wrote  me  in  August,  suggesting  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Convention  of  ex-pupils  and  the  formation  of  an  Association  of 
graduates  for  mutual  benefit.  I  would  like  to  get  the  opinions  of  others 
on  this  proposition.  As  an  indication  of  what  might  be  done  by  such  an 
Association,  the  following  is  presented  :    — 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  School  was  formed  in 
1884,   the  aim  of  which  is:  — 

First,  to  render  to  the  institution  such  systematic  reports  of  the  work 
of  its  graduates  as  shall  enable  it  at  any  time  to  promptly  ascertain  the 
residence,  address  and  occupation  of  any  member  of  the  association  or  any 
other  statistics  concerning  her  which  may  be  desired. 

Second,  to  carefully  tabulate  such  experience  and  observations  as  shall 
seem  of  possible  value  to  ourselves  or  to  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  upon 
"the  broad  field  of  battle,"  and  to  labor  earnestly  to  do  our  little  and  best 
to  forward  the  work  so  grandly  carried  on  by  the  school  and  its  benefactors. 

Third,  to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  render,  collectively  or  individually, 
any  service,  great  or  small,  which  our  alma  mater  may  require  at  the  hands 
of  her  grateful  daughters. 

The  Association  adopted '  a  policy — to  study  the  needs  of  blind  women 
within  the  Association  and  without.  In  1887,  we  find  one  woman  reading 
a  paper  on  sewing,  its  purpose  to  incite  a  proper  regard  for  the  care  of 
clothes  and  to  give  practical  suggestions  of  means  by  which  blind  girls  may 
keep  them  in  order.  Another  paper  gives  statistics  concerning  self-support 
among  twenty-five  blind  women,  only  some  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Association.  About  half  the  number  are  reported  wholly  self-supporting. 
All  the  others  contribute  more  or  less  to  their  support. 

In  1888,  several  members  gave  their  experiences  in  different  kinds  of 
profitable  work,  as  church  music,  massage,  elocution  and  teaching.  It  was 
reported  that  many  blind  women  living  at  home  were  able  to  sew  by  hand 
and  machine ;  they    could    work    beautifully    in    worsteds,   silks  and  beads. 
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The  questions  to  meet  were :  — How  may  their  work  be  improved  and 
broadened  ?  What  means  can  be  devised  for  putting  their  wares  upon  the 
market  ? 

In  1893  the  advisability  pf  establishing  rooms  for  the  sale  of  work  was 
considered  and  referred  to  a  committee.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  establish  an  exchange  in  the  salesroom  of  the  institution  in 
accordance  with  permission  granted  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  The  articles  came 
from  all  grades  of  workers  living  in  towns  or  villages  near  Boston  and  far 
from  that  centre.  All  work  was  carefully  examined,  only  that  of  first-class 
quality  was  offered  for  sale.  From  a  small  beginning  the  receipts  have  in- 
creased to  $1,433  for  a  year,  and  there  are  77  consignors  on  the  books  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Association. 

The  policy  of  keeping  blind  women  in  their  homes,  among  the  seeing, 
is  much  the  happiest  one  that  can  be  devised  for  the  blind,  and  the  best  for 
the  people  at  large ;  for  any  person  who  struggles  bravely  against  odds  i<  a 
blessing  to  the  immediate  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Ex-Pupils. 

Following  are  the  names  of  pupils  who  attended  this  Institution  between 
the  years  1872  and  1906,  with  dates  of  entrance  and  leaving,  address  at  time 
of  registration  and  present  address  when  the  latter  is  known.  In  many 
cases  the  attendance  was  not  continuous:  — 

Ainslie,   James  D.,   Edgeworth,    1873-83,    present  address,    Leamington. 

Airriess,  Alfred  G.,  Peterborough,  1887-88,  55  Weller  street.  Peter- 
borough. 

Alexander,  John,  Oshawa,  1886-87,  dead. 

Allen,   William,    Toronto,   1874-76,    address    unknown. 

Anderson,   James  A.,   1875-86,   address  Bearbrook. 

Anderson,  Louisa,  Kingston,  1872-81,  dead. 

Anderson,   Margaret,    Hamilton,   1897-99. 

Armstrong,  Charles,   Moorefield,  1878-89. 

Armstrong,  Charles  G.,  Brantford,  187T-84,  251  Colborne  street,  Brant- 
ford. 

Armstrong,  George,  1875-81,  address  55  Weller  street,  Peterborough. 

Armstrong,  Grace,  Ingersoll,  1888-92. 

Ashby,  Lome,  Pontypool,  1889-98,  dead. 

Askew,   Robert,   Dresden,    1889-94,   Dresden. 

Atkinson,   John,   Streetsville,    1885-90,   Streetsville. 

Austen,  Frank,  Toronto,  1887-98,  went  to  Austria. 

Babb,   Griselda,  Mitchell,   1879-84,  unknown. 
Bain,   Alexander,   Balsam   Hill,   1884-1902,  Balsam   Hill. 
Bain,    Margaret,    Newmarket,     1893-1902,    Mrs.     W.    J.     Compton,    39 
Regent  street,   Toronto. 

Baker,  George  W.   A.,   Oakville,   1872-76,   Oakville. 
Baldwin,  John,  Port  Rowan,  1885-92;  1904-05,  Mohawk. 
Ballantyne,  Robert,   1875-76,   address  Ballantyne's  Station. 
Ballard,   Henry,   Ashburn,   1873-81,   Whitby. 
Banfield,  Thomas,  Londonderry,  N.S.,  1876-83. 
Barnard,  Arthur,   Hamilton,  1885-91,   Hamilton. 
Barnes,  Lilian  Daisy,  Harriston,  1888-90,  dead. 
Barton,  John,  Toronto,  1878-87,  dead. 
Batt,  Minnie,  Toronto,  1877-81,  dead. 
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Battersby,  George,  Brantford,   1894-95. 

Baxter,  Andrew,   Gait,   1873-73. 

Baxter,  James,  Dromore,   1873-79,  dead. 

Bayliss,    Henry,    Toronto,    1872-82,    21    Brookfield   street,    Toronto. 

Beal,  Lena,  Brantford,   1890-91. 

Beall,  Arthur  W.,  Peterborough,  1897-1900,  249  Park  St.,  Peterborough 

Bearss,  Ethel,  Ingersoll,  1905-05,  dead. 

Beckstead,  Addie,  Beckstead,   1878-95,  Elma. 

Bedford,   Herbert,  Ameliasburg,    1891-98. 

Bell,  Gordon  C,   Mattawa,   1901-04,   Mattawa. 

Bell,   Robert,   Mattawa,  1901-05,   Mattawa. 

Bell-Smith,  Amelia,  Toronto,   1878-82,  336  Jarvis  street,  Toronto. 

Benner,   Sarah,   Selkirk,   1877-78. 

Bennett,    Emily    Lucille,   Brantford,     1900-01,     Mrs.   John    Moynihan 
Guelph. 

Bennett,  Florence,  Kingston,  1872-86,  dead. 

Berry,  Walter,  Toronto  Junction,   1893-93. 

Bezo,    Albert,    Napanee,    1879-91,    W.   A.    Bazeau,   256    Ontario   street 
Kingston. 

Birrell,  Robert  H.,  York  Mills,  1894-94. 

Bomberry,  Elizabeth,  Mitchell,  1881-85. 

Boorman,   Charles,  Cayuga,  1886-90,  Waterville,  Oneida  County,  X.Y 

Booth,  Addie  L.,  Brockville,  1876-79. 

Booth,    George,  Toronto,   1872-76,   188  Lisgar  street,    Toronto. 

Booth,   Sarah  J.,  Bayfield,  1890-92,   dead. 

Bower,  John,  South  Gower,  1878-79. 

Bowie,   Mary  A.,   Ingersoll,   1873-86,   Dundas. 

Boyer,  Frederick,  Port  Colborne,   1875-82,  Port  Colborne. 

Boyle,  Edward,   Niagara,  1874-76. 

Boynton,  Roy,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  1892-93. 

Bradley,  Wellington,  Gananoque,  1874-85,  Peterborough. 

Bratt,  Cora,   Amherstburg,  1892-1900,   dead. 

Brient,  John  H.,  Michipicoten  Harbor,  1901-02. 

Britton,    Mary,   Bobcaygeon,   1875-81,    Bobcaygeon. 

Brock,  Isaac,  Wyevale,  1891-95,  Wyevale. 

Broom,   Robert,   1872-82,    Bradford,    address  unknown. 

Brown,  Augusta,  Leamington,  1878-79. 

Brown,  James,  Meaford,  1879-85,  Meaford. 

Brown,   Mary  J.,  Tyrone,   1874-81,   dead. 

Bruce,  William,  Goderich,  1878-89. 

Bruce,  William,  Holstein,  1898-1903,  Holstein. 

Bruneau,  Nelbert,  North  Bav,  1888-92,  removed  to  Quebec. 

Bryan,   Charles  H.,   Dyer's  Bay,  1895-1901,   Colpoy's  Bav. 

Bugg,  Thomas,  Toronto,  1883-94. 

Burke,  Albert  Ernest,  Toronto,  1891-1904,  care  Mason  &  Risch,  Toronto 

Burke,  Kate,  Staffa,   1879-87,  teacher  O.   I.   B.,  Brantford. 

Burley,   Abigail,  Ashburn,    1874-86. 

Burley,  Allen,  Ashburn,  1874-81. 

Burnett,  William,  Port  Severn,   1896-1901,  Beeton. 

Burns,  Joseph  H.,  Minden,  1877-96,  Minden. 

Buswell,   Emily,   Hamilton,  1880-81. 

Buswell,  Frank,  Hamilton,   1880-81. 

Butchart,   George,   Cruicksbanks,    1893-94. 

Butters,  Charles,  Ohio,  1897-97. 

Byers,  David,  Winchester,  1875-81,  Flint  Farm,  Cannamore  P.  O. 
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Cain,  Matilda,   Oliver's  Ferry,   1897-98. 

Callaghan,  Patrick,   Granton,   1875-83. 

Cameron,  Angus,   Alexandria,   1885-90,   Alexandria. 

Cameron,  Annie,  Algoma  Mills,  1892-94. 

Campbell,  Frank  H.,   Jordan,   1872-81,  St.   Catharines. 

Campbell,   Mary  A.,  Keady,   1880-86. 

Campbell,  William,  Keady,  1880-83. 

Campbell,  William,   Aylmer,    1889-94. 

Carnrite,  Claude,  Ameliasburg,   1902-05,   Belleville. 

Carr,  Charles,  Montreal,  1872-75,  dead. 

Carr,  Elizabeth,   Frankford,  1877-81. 

Carr,   George,   Belleville,   1878-85. 

Carroll,  William  H.  E.,  Dutton,  1893-1902,  Dutton. 

Carruthers,   Charles  W.,    Avening,   1892-1904,    Avening. 

Carson,  Adelia,  Bowling  Green,   1879-95,   Bowling  Green. 

Charlton,  Ethel,  Lynedoch,  1878-90,  86  Madison  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Chester,   Jane,   Scarborough   Junction,   1879-82,    Ellesmere. 

Church,  Almeda,  Harcourt,   1878-81. 

Clare,  Dora,  Hamilton  or  Ancaster,  1883-99. 

Clark,  Annie,  Napanee,  1878-87,  dead. 

Clark,   Edgar,   Port  Dalhousie,    1874-81. 

Clark,  Helen,  Oshawa,  1886-93,  Ellen  G.  Clark,  McGregor  St.,  Oshawa. 

Clark,  James,   Woodstock,   1895-1906,   Bible  Training  School,  Toronto. 

Cliff,  Jesse,  Port  Perry,   1879-80. 

Cochran,  William,  Ottawa,  1885-86. 

Coleman,  John,  Kingston,  1879-86. 

Coll,   Gertrude,   Eidgetown,    1901-06,   125  Collier  Street,  Toronto. 

Collins,   Charles,  Toronto,   1887-88. 

Collins,  Daniel,  Toronto,   1889-93. 

Collins,  Elizabeth,  Stayner,  1878-83,  care  of  C.  L.  Houston,  Hancock, 
Michigan. 

Collins,  Maria  A.,  Keswick,  1872-75.  23  North  Street,  Toronto. 

Collins,  Samuel,  Cornwall,  1899-1902,  1491  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Montreal. 

Collison,   Nellie,  Dixon's  Corners,  1894-96,  Iroquois. 

Common,  Annie,   Gait,  1872-81,  Gait. 

Common,  James,  Gait,  1872-82,  252  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  care  of 
Gerhard  Heintzman,  or  315  Gerrard  Street. 

Common,  Mary,   Gait,   1873-90,   Gait. 

Cook,  Albert,  Eosseau,  1904-06,  care  of  A.  A.  Cook,  Eosseau. 

Cook,  Benjamin,  Toronto,  1883-85,  63  Oak  Street,  Toronto. 

Cookson,  Thomas,  Toronto,  1895-99,  Seaforth. 

Cooper,   Kate,   Brampton,    1886-96,   Brampton. 

Coppin,   George  W.,   Toronto,   1885-97,  Berlin,   Germany. 

Cote,  Helen,  Belleville,  1883-99,  Belleville. 

Cowan,  Ida,   Stonev  Creek,  1878-89,   Stonev  Creek. 

Cracknell,  Emilv  M.,    Brocton,    1874-84. 

Crawford,  Elizabeth,  Cornwall.   1889-94,   Cornwall. 

Crew,  Benjamin,   Markham,   1873-86,  69  Sydenham   Street,   Toronto. 

Crockett,  Marion,  Montreal,  1896-1903,  went  to  Perkins  Institution. 
Boston. 

Cronk,   Freeman,  Wellington,   1872-83,  Wellington. 

Cronk,  Matura,  Wellington,  1872-81,  Visitors'  Attendant,  O.  I.  B., 
Brantford. 

Cudhie,   Charles,  Toronto,   1872-77,  dead. 
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Culbert,  Irma  Blanche,  Lyn,  1898-1902,  Lyn. 
Curtis,   Arthur,  Mongolia,   1873-82,   Essex. 

Dale,  Robert,  Ottawa,  1875-76,  dead. 

Davis,  William  C,  Hamilton,  1873-74. 

Dayman,  William  H.,  London,  1883-88,  London. 

Deboe,  Joseph,   Belleville,  1875-80,  Belleville. 

Degeer,   Rhoda,   Mavhew's,   1877-84. 

Denis,  Adele,  Belle  River,  1890-93. 

Dennis,  John,  Lindsay,  1878-82. 

Derbyshire,  Edward,  Athens,  1896-1900,  Athens. 

Diamond,   Edgar,   Lansing,    1903-03,  Lansing. 

Digby,   James,   Brantford,  1890-91. 

Doig,  George,  Peterborough,   1880-85. 

Donaldson,  Margaret,  Lanark,  1903-07,  care  of  J.  W.  Donaldson, 
Lanark. 

Donkin,  Walter,  Dundas,  1894-97,  Trades  Instructor  O.I.B.,  Brantford. 

Donohue,   Michael,  Toronto,    1874-75. 

Drake,  Robert,  Hornby,  1889-92. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  Toronto,  1877-83. 

Drury,  Catharine,  Hazel  Brae,   1892-96,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Duncan,  Leslie,  Brantford,  1890-91. 

Dunlap,  Albert,  Port  Colborne,  1877-81. 

Dunlap,   Edward,   Port  Colborne,  1888-90. 

Dunn,   Margery,  Port  Colborne,   1883-84. 

Dunn,  Nelson  J.,  Hornby,  1889-90. 

Dunsmore,  Howard,  Columbus,   1899-95,  went  to  Manitoba. 

Dyce,  Alexander,  Cape  Rich,  1887-99,  452  Euclid  Avenue,  Toronto,  or 
care  of  Gourlay,  Winter  &  Leeming. 

Dyer,    Mary,   Harmony,   1880-86. 

Eagen,   Bertha,  Toronto,   1875-88,   36  Madison  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Eccleston,   Allan,   Hamilton,   1897-1904,  77   Canada  Street,   Hamilton. 

Eddy,  Mary  E.,   Colborne,   1886-90,   Cobourg. 

Edwards,   Isabella,   Nanticoke,   1877-90,    Mrs.    Gracey,   Nanticoke. 

Ellerton,  Thomas,  Erin,   1884-89,  Erin. 

Elliott,  Alpheus,  Fairfield  Plains,   1876-82,  Brantford. 

Elliott,   Elizabeth,  Mount  Pleasant,   1873-74,  dead. 

Elliott,  Frederick,  Perrytown  or  Mount  Pleasant,  1872-82,  dead. 

Elliott,  Selena,  Chesley,  1875-81. 

Etwell,  Annie,   TJxbridge,   1898-99. 

Fall,  Albert,  Toronto,   1902-06,   69  Lucas  Street,   Toronto. 

Fenn,  Henrv,   Ottawa,   1901-02,   dead. 

Ferguson,   Enie,  Toronto,   1896-1306.   28  Bredalbane  Street,   Toronto. 

Ferguson,  Melville,  Coboconk,  1897-1902.  went  to  IT.  S. 

Field,   Annie,   Simcoe  Countv,   1874-1905,   Beeton. 

Fields.   Richard  H.,  London,   1897-98. 

File,   Robert,   Paris,   1893-97. 

Filion,   George,  Ottawa,   1892-95,   Coteau  du  Lac. 

Fisher,  Gertrude,   Trafalgar,    1899-1902,  Trafalgar. 

Fitzgerald,   Thomas,  St.   James.   1879-81,   Clarence   Street,  London. 

Fleming,   Joseph,  Hamilton,    1893-98.    Hamilton. 

Flintoff,  George,   Clinton,   1900-05,  Clinton. 
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Forbes,   Alexander,   Montreal,   1896-1905,   15  St.   James   St.,   Montreal. 

Forrest,   Charles  G.,   Winchester,  1893-94,  Military  Stores,   Quebec. 

Forrest,  James,  Niagara  Falls,  1894-1903,  Toronto. 

Foster,  Alfred,  Toronto,  1889-93. 

Fox,  John,  Deseronto,  1895-96,  270  Hayward  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Freethy,  Thornton,  North  West  Territory,  1902--02,  returned  to  N.W.T. 

Fry,  John,  Yarker,  1878-83,  Box  652,  Peterborough. 

Gabourie,  Blanche,  Tweed,  1891-94,  dead. 

Gage,  Ada,  Ryckman's  Corners,  1880-94,  dead. 

Gallagher,   Francis,   Bluevale,    1874-86. 

Galvin,  Elizabeth,   Almonte,   1874-77,   Box  150,   Arnprior. 

Garbutt,  Wilbert  H.,  Brampton,   1882-92,   Brampton. 

Garner,  Sidney,  Toronto,  1891-99,  1208  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  or 
care  of  Mason  &  Risch. 

Garson,  Ann,  Dromore,  1878-1883,  Dromore. 

Gassein,   Theodore,   Lindsay,   1894-1900,   Lindsay. 

Gates,   Harry,    Toronto,    1889-1901,   87  Claremont  Street,  Toronto. 

Gates,   William  E.,   Toronto,   1872-73,  gone  to  Australia. 

Gauthier,  Agnes,  Windsor,  1886-94,  Visitors'  Attendant  at  Employment 
Institution  for  the   Blind,    Saginaw,   W.   S.,   Michigan. 

Gauthier,  Edward,  Windsor,   1886-93. 

Gauthier,  Grace,  Windsor,  1887-94. 

Gentle,  Edith  Gertrude,   Hamilton,   1899-99. 

Gettv,  Hiram,  Mount  Brydges,  1874-77,  dead. 

Gibbons,  Charlotte,  St.  Catharines,  1873-74. 

Giddings,  Jennie,  Oakville,   1901-01,   dead. 

Gifford,  Annie,  Woodville,  1882-97,  135  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto. 

Gifford,   narvey,   Simcoe,  1889-1900,   Simcoe. 

Girardot,  Anna,  Sandwich,  1893-93. 

Glass,   Charles  A.,   Sarnia,   1892-93. 

Gluyas,  William,  Leamington,  1879-81. 

Gorrie,  Kate  A.,  Cataraqui,   1884-86. 

Gorrie,  Samuel  J.,  Cataraqui,   1884-87. 

Gosslin,   Annie,  Bonfield,   1896-1901. 

Gowers,  Arthur,  Windsor,   1895-1902,  29  Glengarry  Avenue,   Windsor. 

Graham,   David,   Birnam,  1905-06,   Birnam. 

Graham,   Mary,  Fergus,   1872-81. 

Granger,   Charles   H.,    Scarborough   Junction,    1887-88. 

Gray,   Emily  Mary,    1898-1900.  Newmarket. 

Gray,  Finlay,  Martintown,  1873-80,  dead. 

Gray,  John,  Britton,  1901-05,  went  to  study  osteopathy  at  Kirksville, 
Mo. 

Green,  Annie,  Burtch,  1885-96,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gould,  Glencoe. 

Green,   Margaret,   Toronto,   1902-05,    13   Close   Avenue,   Toronto. 

Greene,  Bernice  E.,  Athens,  1899-1901. 

Greenwood,    Mary   E.,   Pefferlaw,    1873-1881.   Toronto. 

Griffin,   William,   Basingstoke  or  Grassy's   Corners,    1884-96. 

Gulbrandsen,  Lorenzo,  Ottawa,  1888-99,'  280  Dalhousie  St.,  Ottawa. 

Gunn,  Harry,  Woodstock,  1891-95,  went  to  England. 

Gunning,  Edith  Bertha,  1898-98,  Toronto. 

Haines,    Kate,   Hamilton,    1891-1902,  Hensall. 

Halford,  Allanette,  London,  1876-90,  442  Lincoln  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Hall,   Anna,   Amherstburg,   1901-06,   Hillsdown,  Alberta. 

Hamilton,  Emory,  London,  1886-89,  went  to  California. 

Hancock,  George,  Napanee,  1885-89. 

Hanmore,  Catharine,  Walkerton,   1884-86,  dead. 

Harcourt,  R.  J.,  London,  1888-90. 

Harkness,  William  Wallace,  Mallorytown,  1875-80,  went  to  Northwest! 

Harnden,  Wilmot,   Kingston,   1896-97. 

Harris,   Thomas,   Madoc,    1873-75,   Madoc. 

Hart,    Almeda,    St.    Thomas,   1883-1904,    care  of  D.    H.   Gooding,    St 
Thomas. 

Hartford,  Eli,,  Rondeau,  1880-81. 

Hartford,  Mabel,  Leamington,  1883-87. 

Hartford,   Orlando,   Rondeau,    1887-81,    Blenheim. 

Etarvey,  Annie  May,  Toronto,   1897-97,  dead. 

Hawkins,  Margaret,  Toronto,  1878-82,  dead. 

Hayes,  Alvin,  Alvinston,   1893-97,  Alvinston. 

Hayes,  John,  Luther,  1873-81. 

Hays,  Mary  A.,  London,  1872-73. 

Head,  Peter  J.,  Trowbridge,  1872-75. 

Hearne,   Elizabeth  or  Eva,  Ethel  P.   O.,   ] 874-81,  dead. 

Heimrich,  Gertrude  C,  Berlin,  1906-06. 

Helmkay,    Charles,    Toronto,    1899-99. 

Helson,  Louisa,  Warkworth,   1875-79,  dead. 

Henderson,   Louise,    Hamilton,    1893-96. 

Hennessey,  Jane,  Beamsville,   1886-92. 

Hermon,  Edward,  Rednersville,  1881-92. 

Hermon,  Ridley,  Rednersville,   1881-92,  Cookstown. 

Hicks,  Mary,  Hoard's  Station,  1892-1905,  Godolphin. 

Higgins,   Mary  A.,   Toronto,    1894-1900,  51  Belmont   Street,  Toronto.) 

Hilker,   George,   Waterloo,   1896-98,  Waterloo. 

Hill,  Isabella,  Hill's  Green,  1873-80,  dead. 

Hill,  Mary,  Hill's  Green,  1873-80,  dead. 

Hinman,  Annie  A.,   Dundonald,   1873-85,   Edville. 

Hixon,  Joseph,  Mount  Brydges,   1872-75,  dead. 

Hodge,   Eliza,   Mitchell,   1872-81,   Mitchell. 

Holt,  Frank,  Port  Colborne,  1882-88,  dead. 

Hopkins,  George,  Toronto,  1888-90,  15  Sheridan  Avenue,   Toronto. 

Hopper,  Alfred,  Eugenia,   1898-1904,  Eugenia. 

Hopper,   George,  Eugenia,   1892-1904,  Eugenia. 

Hormer,  Mary  Ann,  Eugenia,  1886-92,  Eugenia. 

Horner,  Florence,  Paris,  1885-96,  Burford. 

Hotrum,  James,   1874-80,  Hamilton. 

Houser,    Edna,    Toronto,    1905-06,   Watervliet,   Mich.,    Blind  school 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Howden,  Thomas,   Peterborough,    1885-88,   Peterborough. 

Howe,  Harry,  London,   1890-91. 

Howson,  David,  Keene,  1875-79,  dead. 

Hovt,  Helen,  Myrtle,  1873-78,  362  St.  Clarens  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Huffman,  William,  Grand  Valley,  1888-1902,   Grand  Talley. 

Hughes,  John,  Creighton  Mine,   Sudbury,   1903-06,  Toronto. 

Hughes,   William,   Toronto,   1891-94. 

Hughes,  William   G.,   Peterborough,   1874-75. 

Humphreys,  Charles,  Guelph,   1876-78. 

Hunt,  Hubert,  Toronto,   1893-97. 
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Hunt,   Ralph   C,   Toronto,    1903-04,   337  Leslie  Street,   Toronto. 
Hunter,   Agnes,   Exeter,   1884-94,   Mrs.   Lammie,  Hensall. 
Hurley,    Thoma3,  Lennoxville,   Quebec,    1879-81. 
Hurren,  Martha  A.,  Wilfrid,   1881-93,  Mrs.   Freeland,  Bolsover. 
Hurtubise,   Alphonse,  Ottawa,   1881-88,   Music   Store,   Dalhousie  Street, 
Ottawa. 

Hyndman,  Yictoria,  Exeter,  1888-91,   dead. 

Irvine,  Frederick,  London,  1878-79,  dead. 

Jardine,  John  E.,  1888-91,  Aberarder. 

Jerrold,   Cyril  C,    Toronto,    1897-1900,    Cuba     Villa,    Paragon    Grove, 
Surbiton,  Surrey,  England. 

Jerrold,  Wm.  Robert  C,  Toronto,  1895-1901,  went  to  England. 

Johnson,   Annie,   Burford,  1877-82,   Burford. 

Johnson,  Caroline,   Hamilton,  1878-86. 

Johnson,    Frederick  W.,    Islington,    1881-89. 

Johnson,    George,   Trenton,   1888-89,   dead. 

Johnson,  James  E.,  Laskay  or  St.  Catharines,  1876-83. 

Johnston,   Eva,   Strathburn,    1899-1906,    Glencoe. 

Johnston,   Frederick,   Bluevale,   1894-1905,  Bluevale. 

Johnston,  Thomas,  Goderich,  1878-94. 

Joice,  Almeda,  Demorestville,  1873-82. 

Jones,  Florence,  Barrie,   1889-94. 

Joyce,  William  H.,   Waterloo,  1895-99,   Buffalo. 

Judge,   Emma,   Brockville,   1897-98. 

Kaiser,  Albert  J.,  Arthur,   1880-93,   Bell  Piano  Factory,   Guelph. 

Kay,   Grace,  Brantford,  1896-1906,  76  Charlotte  Street,  Brantford. 

Kelly,  William  F.,   Cobourg,   1874-80,  Cobourg. 

Kelly,  William,  Sarnia,  1878-85. 

Kemp,   Elgin,  Bronte,    1873-75,  dead. 

Kennard,  James,  Winchester  or  Moorefield,   1872-86. 

Kennedy,  Chris.  J.,  Brantford,   1887-90. 

Kennedy,  Kate,  Powell,  1876-83,  Dundas. 

Kennedy,  Mary,   Bethany,  1874-85,  Bethany. 

Kenney,  Charles  J.,  Dunnville,  1885-95,  Dunnville. 

Kerr,  John,  Liskeard,  1882-85. 

Kerr,  John  C,  Perth,   1888-1901,  dead. 

Kerr,   Minnie,   Brantford,   1889-98,   6  Sheridan  Street,   Brantford. 

Kersten,   Bertha,  London,   1875-79,  Mrs.   Anderson,  Strathroy. 

Kersten,  Nina,  London,  1872-73. 

Ketchum,  Annie,  Dundonald,  1874-80,  dead. 

Kiel,  William,  Salem,   1873-78,  Bell  Piano  Factory,   Guelph. 

Kiely,  Caroline,  Stoney  Point,  1884-85. 

Kimball,  William,  Toronto,  1898-1903,  96  Sherbourne  St.,  Toronto. 

King,   Michael,   South  March,   1876-83. 

Kingston,  Walter,  Moore,   1883-88. 

Kirk,  R.  Charles,  Tavistock,  1879-80. 

Knapp,  Erwin.  Plum  Hollow,  1875-79,  dead. 

Knapp,  Ira,  Harrow,  1890-98,  Walkerville. 

Knapp,  Katherine,  Scone,  1888-91,   Scone. 

Koch,  John,  Baden,  1877-78. 
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"Koerber,   Louis,   Toronto,  1886-1901. 

Konkle,  John  H.,  Beamsville,   1873-83,   Beamsville. 

Lamb,  Margaret  E.,  Delhi,   1884-85. 
Lanthier,    Edmund,   Ottawa,    1889-91. 
Latimer,  Osborne,  Stromness,  1883-86,  Stromness. 
Lauzon,   Emile,   Casselman,   1897-1903. 
Lavery,   Samuel,  Hamilton,  1883-88,  Hamilton. 
Lawrie,    Caroline,  Oakdale,  1902-06,  Oakdale. 
Leaney,  James  B.,   Port  Dover,  1874-85,   Port  Dover. 
Lear,  William  T.,  Toronto,  1895-1900. 
Leavitt,  Charlotte,  Cheapside,  1876-77. 
Leblanc,   Arcidas,   Lefaivre,   1896-1903,   Lefaivre,  Ont. 
Lecombe,  Jasper,   Lindsay,   1874-83. 

Lee,  Esther,   Markham,   1881-87,  529  Manning  Avenue,  Toronto. 
Lee,   Henry,   Mono  Centre,   1877-84,  Miami,   Manitoba. 
Lefler,  William  H.,  Simcoe,  1882-83. 
Lemon,  Alverston,  Simcoe,  1873-81. 
Lemon,  Charles,  Rockford,  1875-82,   Brantford. 
Lemon,  John  E.,   Simcoe,   1876-81. 
Leppard,  Aaron,  Sharon,  1885-94. 
Leppard,  Askelon,  Sharon,  1872-87,   Sharon. 
Leppard,  Sandford,  Sharon,  1872-83,  care  of  Gourlay,  Winter  &  Leen^ 
ing,  Toronto. 

Leslie,  Thomas,  Highland  Creek,  1879-80. 

L'Esperance,  Auguste,  Belle  River,   1889-95,  Belle  River. 

L'Heureux,   Charles,  Windsor,  1904-05,   Windsor. 

Libby,  Richard  G.,  Toronto,  1899-1901. 

Lidgett,  Alice,  Kinsale,  1888-1904,  Kinsale. 

Lillie,  Ethel,  Perth,  1890-91. 

David,   Wellington,   B.C.,   1895-1905,   276  North  Lisgar   Stree 


Little, 
Toronto. 
Lloyd, 
Lonie. 


son, 


Carl,   Newmarket,   1881-93. 
Margaret,  Brampton,  1882-85. 
Longbottom,   Margaretta,  Toronto,   1878-79. 
Loop,  Enod,  Aylmer,  1892-1902,  Aylmer. 

Louks  or  Loucks,  Mary  Agnes,  Lynedoch,  1872-83,  Mrs.  (Capt.)  Jord; 
Central  Avenue,  Oswego,  N.T. 

Love,  Alfred,  Woodstock,   1890-92,  A.  D.  Love,  11  Veto  Street,  Gi 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Lovine,  Ida,  Tuscarora,  1876-83,  dead. 

Lowes,  Walter,   Brantford,   1885-92,  Vendome  Hotel,   Brantford. 

Lundy,  Alberta  L.,  Pine  Orchard,  1893-93. 

Luxton,  Elizabeth,  Luther,  1874-82. 

Lwydd,   Henry   Charlewood,    Huntsville,   1881-1903,    Huntsville. 

Lyon,  Catharine,  London,  1879-89. 

Macdonald,    Mary,     Hamilton,     1894-1906,     405    Cannon   Street 
Hamilton. 

Mack,   Charles,   Toronto,  1895-1905. 

Mackenzie,  Clarence,  Lyndhurst,  1892-95. 

Madden,  Adelbert,  Kingston,  1886-90. 

Malcolm,   Jennie,  Brantford,    1872-73. 

Malcolm,  Roddy,  Mount  Brydges,  1892-1904,  Mount  Brydges. 
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Malette,   Frank,  Brockville,   1889-90. 

Mallory,  Alva,  Lindsay,  1874-82. 

Mallory,   Harriet,  Yarmouth  Centre,   1897-97. 

Mann,  Donald^   Acton,   1891-92,  Acton. 

Mann,   Elizabeth,  Acton,   1889-98,   dead. 

Mann,   Flora,    Hamilton,    1876-81. 

Mann,  Mabel,  Goderich,  1879-81. 

Mann,  Peter,  Acton,  1888-89,  dead. 

Manton,  T.  Albert,  Eglinton,  1894-95. 

Marah,  Mary,  Hamilton,   1877-84. 

Marantette,   Susan,   Windsor,    1895-1903,    Box  479,   Windsor 

Marlatt,   Jacob,   Vienna,   1878-81. 

Martin,  Dosithe,  Plantagenet,  1886-91,  Lemieux,  Ont. 

Martin,   Emma_,  Xewbu'ry,   1893-1901,  Lambeth. 

Martineau,  Arthur,   Ottawa,   1898-1901. 

Mathieu,   Odilon,   Ottawa,    1890-97. 

Matson,  Hans,  Gravenhurst,  1878-89,  dead. 

Matthews,  Frank,  Pelee  Island,  1886-87. 

Maughan,  Jane,  Owen  Sound,   1887-90,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

Maynard,  Lorenzo,  Rondeau,   1876-82. 

McArthur,   George,   Toronto,    1887-98,   315   Gerrard   St.    East,  Toronto. 

MeCallum,  Elizabeth,  Wallacetown,  1885-94,  E.  Macallum,  Wallace- 
town. 

McCarthy,  Elizabeth,  Toronto,   1878-83,   dead. 

McCarthy,   Margaret,   Ottawa,  1881-83,  moved  to  U.   S. 

McCarthv,  Michael,  Berlin,   1873-75. 

McConnell,   William,   Toronto,   1884-90. 

McCreary,  Edith,  Toronto,  1894-1902,  Mrs.  Bert.  Connaghan,  Dover- 
court  Road,  Toronto. 

McDermand,  Martha,  Clear  Creek,  1875-83,  Mrs.  Charles  Lemon,  Brant- 
ford. 

McDermid,   Robert,   Xottawa,   1891-99,    Xottawa. 

McDonald,  Annie,  Napanee,  1874-79. 

McDonald,  Archibald,  Chesley,  1875-79,   16  Mansfield  Avenue,  Toronto. 

McDonald,  Elizabeth,  Cheslev,  1877-85,   Box  220,  Chesley. 

McDonald,  Jessie  (Fanny),    Chesley,    1877-83,  Box  220,    Chesley. 

McDonald,  Jessie,   Woodstock,   1873-82,   Woodstock. 

McDonald,  Lewis,  Brigden,  1889-91. 

McDonald,  Margaret,   Cedar  Springs,  1886-92. 

McDonald,  Marv,  Toronto,   1889-92. 

MrDonald,   Patrick,   Berlin,   1886-90. 

McDonnell,  Charles,   Hamilton,   1873-76. 

McDowell.  John,  Ottawa,  1874-75. 

McDowell,  Ruth,  Toronto,  1891-1902. 

McEvov,  Jeremiah,  Holstein,  1872-73. 

McGivern,   Bri<l<M,   Toronto.    1896-1900,   Rochester. 

McGrath,  John,   Orillia,    1880-87. 

Mcllmoyl,   George,   Bobcovgeon,    1879-85.   Brantford. 

Mclntee,  Price,  Dunnville,  1886-91,  dead. 

Mcintosh,    Christina,    Abingdon,   1876-87,   90  Garth    Street,    Hamilton. 

McKim,  William,  Cataraqui,  1875-83,  Newcombe's  piano  factory, 
Toronto. 

MrRinnon,  Mary,  Priceville  or  Dromore,    1880-95,  Priceville. 

McLaren,  Margaret,   Guelph,   1890-92,   dead. 
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McLaughlin,  Huldah,  Newmarket,  1882-91,  dead. 

McLean,  Alice  Maud,  Craighurst,  1898-98. 

McLean,  Margaret,  Nottawa  or  Toronto,  1892-97. 

McLellan,  Kate,  Hamilton,   1878-81. 

McLennan,  Ella,  Toronto,  1890-95,  went  to  Batavia  school. 

McLeod,  George,  Cornwall,  1887-90,  Cornwall. 

McMichael,   Orpha,  Waterford,   1873-73,   dead. 

McNabb,   Charles,  Collingwood,  1899-1900,  dead. 

McNally,  Fred.  J.,  Aurora,  1888-92,  Aurora. 

McNeil,  Elizabeth,  Strathroy,   1884-87,   dead. 

McNutt,  Ella,  Warsaw,  1905-06,  care  of  Charles  McNutt,  Warsaw. 

McPhater,  Jessie,  Clyde,  1888-1906,  Clyde. 

McPhie,  Flora,  Guelph,  1878-79. 

McPhie,  Mary,  Pembroke,  1883-87,  Pembroke. 

McQuinz  James,  Brantford,  1872-83,   18  Sydenham  St.,   Brantford. 

McRae,  Mary^  Owen  Sound,  afterwards  Toronto,  1901-05,  142  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto. 

McShane,  Joseph,  Hamilton,  1899-1900. 

Medlow,  Frederick,  Ottawa,  1891-96,  care  of  J.  Orme  &  Son,  Sparks 
St.,  Ottawa. 

Metcalfe,   Elizabeth,  Toronto,    1880-81. 

Miller,   Charles  H.,  Guelph,   1900-03,  dead. 

Miller,  James,  Whitevale?  1873-76. 

Miller,  Sarah,  Brantford,   1899-1901,  dead. 

Mills,  George,  Hamilton,  1877-78. 

Mitchell,  James,  Wolfe  Island,  1882-85. 

Mitchell,  William,  Peterborough,  1876-89,  Box  709,  Peterborough. 

Mitcheltree,  Thomas,  London,  1877-86,  28  Alexander  St.,  West  London. 

Montgomery,  John  W.,  Pembroke,   1902-03. 

Moodie,  Louisa,   Canfield,    1893-1900,   Canfield. 

Moreland,  Alfred,  Ottawa,  1881-86,  care  of  Orme  &  Son,  Ottawa. 

Morgan,  Henry  F.,  Bayfield,  1872-74,  636  Oxford  St.,  Toronto,  or 
Midland,  Ont. 

Morrison,  William  J.,  Toronto,  1893-97. 

Moses,  Eva,  Waverley,  1880-86,  Saurin,  Ont. 

Mosser,  Samuel,  Salem,  1875-81. 

Moulton,  Charles,  Portland,  1890-95,  dead. 

Muir,  Jane,  Port  Elgin,  1872-90,  Port  Elgin. 

Muirhead,  Janet,   Midland,  1878-81,  "Vasey. 

Mulholland,   Samuel,   Hamilton,   1897-98. 

Mulligan,    Annie,    Cobden,    1880-1905,   Perth. 

Mulvahill,   Kate,  Arnprior,   1875-97. 

Mundy,  Roy,  Woodstock,  afterward  Harcourt,  1900-05,  went  to  Eng- 
land. 

Munro,  William,  Belleville  or  Foxboro,  1879-85,  dead. 

Murray,   Bena,   Woodstock,   1886-87,  dead. 

Murray,  Catharine  Ross,  Woodstock,  1901-03,  Woodstock. 

Murray,  John  A.,  Allenford,  1881-94. 

Murray,  Letitia,  Allenford,  1884-1900,  44  Darling  St.,  Brantford. 

Mustard,  Robert,  Mongolia,  1874-75. 

Myers,  Howard,  Toronto,  1902-02. 

Nagura,   Frederick,  Pembroke,  1878-87. 
Nagura,  John,  Pembroke,  1878-83,  dead. 
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Nagura,  Martin,  Pembroke,   1878-89,  dead. 
Nagura,  Mary,  Pembroke,   1889-1905,   Germanicus. 
Nash,  Alice,  Bothwell,  1879-97. 
Nelems,  Ida,  Chatham,  1877-88. 
Nelles,  J.  Edwin,  Paris,   1879-86. 
Nesbitt,  Elizabeth,  Walkerton,  1874-89,  Walkerton. 
Nevins,  Lucy,  Kingston,   1885-86,  287  Keele  St.,  Toronto  Junction. 
Newlands,   Thomas,  Toronto,   1887-90. 
Newton,   Eva,   Toronto,   1896-97. 

Nodwell,  William,  Hillsburgh,  1872-75,  57  Kempt  Road,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Norris,  Charles,  Mill  Point,  1874-76. 
Norris,  George,  Omemee,  1878-88,  Omemee. 

North,  Milton,  Appledore,  1873-83,  303  Michigan  Ave.  East,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Oakes,  Adrian,  Inwood,   1904-04. 
O'Brien,   Elizabeth,   Toronto,   1905-06. 
O'Camb,  Allen,   Belleville,  1873-85. 
Gill,  Neville,  St.  Thomas,  1886-95,  dead. 
O'Neill,  Mary,  Bogart  or  Stoco,  1883-93. 
O'Reilly,    Catharine,   Mitchell,    1876-81. 
Overholt,  Mary,  Rosedene,  1884-85,  dead. 

Painter,  Walter  G.,  Toronto,  1899-1900. 

Park,  Robert  J.,  Red  Wing,  1897-1901,  100  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto. 

Parker,  Agnes,  Hamilton,  1884-89. 

Parkes,  Thomas  E.,  Rye,  Muskoka,   1881-82. 

Paton,  David,   Colpoy's  Bay,   1885-88,  Adamsville. 

Pattison,  Ambrose  J.,  Clinton,   1890-92. 

Pattison,  Maud,   Clinton,   1884-89,  dead. 

Pender,   Peter,   Komoka,  1898-1903,   dead. 

Pennock,  John,   Brockville,    1880-87. 

Peters,  Robert,  Brooke,  1893-97,  Brooke. 

Peterson,  Ethel,  Trenton,   1904-05,  Trenton. 

Petrie,  Hamilton,  Ayr,  1872-77,  dead. 

Pilkie,  Alice,  Chatham,  1875-81. 

Pincombe,  Robert,  St.  Thomas,  1882-92,  42  East  Street,  St.  Thomas. 

Place,   Isabella,   Algonquin,    1888-93,   Algonquin. 

Pode,  Emma,   Clinton,   1876-89,   Clinton. 

Points,  J.  H.   Edward,   Chatham,   1893-1901,   Chatham. 

Pollard,  Henry,  Invermay,  1875-76. 

Polley,  J.  P.  M.  (Keith),  Simcoe,  1900-1903. 

Ponting,  Hester,   Courtland,   1889-1906,    Courtland. 

Porter,  Jane,  Brantford,  1872-74. 

Potts,  Harriet,  Allandale,   1881-90. 

Pratt,  Dora,  Kingston,   1889-92. 

Pratt,  Emily,  Reading,  1873-81,  care  of  John  Wheeler,   Clarksburg. 

Pratt,  Thomas,   Reading,   1884-88,   dead. 

Prettv,  Isaac  D.,  Ashton,  1884-90,  Ashton. 

Prittie,  Caroline,  Widder,  1880-97. 

Prittie,  Emma,  Parkhill,   1880-83,  Mrs.  James  Hendrie,  Keyser. 

Prittie,   Francis,   Parkhill,    1880-89,    Keyser. 

Prittie,  Marv,  Widder,   1883-1901,   Keyser. 

Prittie,  Samuel,  Widder,  1882-94,  Kevser. 
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Prittie,  Walter,  Widder,  1886-99,  dead. 
Purdy,  Martha,  Toronto,  1874-81,  dead. 
Purser,  Johr^  Cobourg,   1904-05. 

Quick,   Alice,   Gravenhurst,   1898-1902,   Hamilton. 

Quick,  Laura,  Kingsville,  1879-1904,   Pelee  Island  North. 

Quinlan,   Cornelius,   Stratford,  1884-92,   dead. 

Quinn,  Elizabeth,  Richmond  Hill,  1887-99,  78  Davenport  Road,  Toronto. 

Radley,  Maud,  Hamilton,  1897-98. 

Rafter,   Rixon,   Arthur,   1891-1902,   Queen's   College,   Kingston. 

Rake,   Annie,    Woodstock,   1897-1900,    Woodstock. 

Randall,  William  H.,   Alvinston,  1873-75. 

Rapelje,  Sarah,  Burford,  1872-74. 

Ratcliffe,  Walter,  Port  Hope,  1897-99,  233  Nelson  Street,  Brantford. 

Raught,  Permelia,  Inkerman,  1872-81,  Hainesville. 

Raymond,  William,  Hounslow,  England,  1873-77,  Postmaster,  Brant- 
ford. 

Rayner,   Walter,    Brantford,    1892-92. 

Redman,  Florence,  Kleinburg  or  Laskay,  1888-1900,  dead. 

Reilly,  Mollie  Holmes,  St.  Catharines,  1895-97. 

Reinhart,   Aloysius,  Mildmay,    1898-1904,    Mildmay. 

Rennick,   Thomas  J.,   Toronto,   1886-98,  292  Jones  Avenue,   Toronto. 

Richards,  Philip  B.,  London,  1872-84,  134  Oxford  St.,  London. 

Richards,  William,   Copetown,  1872-82,   Copetown. 

Richardson,  Laura,   Hamilton,   1898-1901. 

Richardson,   Margaret,   Hamilton,   1898-1901. 

Richmond,   Sarah  A.,  Parkhill,   1872-1881,   moved  to  Michigan. 

Rigney,  Catharine,   Toronto,   1880-85,   331   Queen   St.   East,   Toronto. 

Ritzer,  Michael,  Windsor,  1903-06,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Roberts,   Fanny,   London,   1884-1900,   Mrs.   Fannv  Brothers,  Strathroy. 

Roberts,  Roger  W.,  Stratford,  1872-76,  Stratford. 

Robertson,  Guy  Carleton,  Brantford,  1900-1902,  moved  to  Michigan, 
attended  Lansing  school. 

Robertson,  Margaretta,  Meaford,  1889-96. 

Robinson,   A.   G.,   Winnipeg,   1897-98. 

Robinson,    Bertram,    Markham,    1883-90,   Markham. 

Robinson,  John  E.,  Wilkesport,  1898-1901,  went  to  Detroit. 

Robinson,  Kate,  Toronto,  1883-85. 

Robinson,  William,  Chatham,  1879-83,  dead. 

Rogers,  Alice,  Toronto,  -1874-86,  86  Trinity  St.,  Toronto. 

Rose,    Artemus,    Summerstown,    1890-94,   Summerstown. 

Rose,  Charles  J.,  Iroquois,  1872-84,  Algonquin. 

Rose,  Florence,  Dundas,  1905-05. 

Rose,   Thomas,   Summerstown,   1891-94,   Summerstown. 

Rouillier,  Wilfrid,  Belle  River,   1899-1900. 

Rowe,   George,  Kinloss,   1874-79,  dead. 

Rowe,  Maria,  North  Douro,  1874-83,  dead. 

Rowles,  Edith,  Port  Hope  or  Petrolia,  1880-88,  went  to  England. 

Rumley,  Elizabeth,  Durham,   1876-78. 

Rusland,  Kate,  Little  Britain,   1889-96,  Little  Britain. 

Ryan,  Kate,  Toronto,  1890-92,  dead. 

Ryan,  William,  Trenton,   1902-05,  652  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 
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Sager,  Floyd,  Peterborough,  1905-05,  1196  Hurtle  Avenue,  Buffalo,  or 
Batavia  Institution. 

Sansome,   Charles,  London,  1884-87. 

Sargent,   Francis,   Stratford,   1884-91. 

Saunders,  Bruce,   Brantford,  1898-1905,  42  Spring  St.,   Brantford. 

Sauve,  Elizabeth,  Belle  River,   1880-82,  dead. 

Sauve,  James,  Ottawa,  1885-92. 

Sauve,  Matilda,  Belle  River,  1895-1905,  Belle  River. 

Sauve,  Napoleon,  Ottawa,  1894-1900. 

Scott,  Margaret,   London,   1898-98,   108  Askin  St.,   London. 

Scott,    Rachel,    McDonald's   Corners,    1900-05,    McDonald's   Corners. 

Scott,  Robert,  Beachburg,  1878-86,  R.  H.  Scott,  Beachburg. 

Scrimshaw,  Jane,  Madoc,  1882-83. 

Shannon,    Stanley,   Brantford,   1902-03,   Chatham. 

Sharp,  Minnie,  Frankford,  1875-76. 

Sharp,  Sarah  A.,  Teeswater,   1872-81,  Teeswater. 

Shaughnessy,  James  E.,  Barrie.,  1876-85,  235  Bellwood  Avenue,  or 
Newcombe  piano  factory,  Toronto. 

Shaw,  Mary  Ann,  Chatham,  1879-85. 

Shaw,   George  R.,  London,   1874-79,   General   Hospital,   Toronto. 

Shepherd,  Alice,   Toronto,  1878-85,   dead. 

Shepherd,   George,  Hamilton,   1878-96,   care  Mason  &  Risch,  Toronto. 

Sherritt,    John   Roy,    Harpley,   1899-1900,    Harpley. 

Shillington,  Lloyd,   Blenheim,   1905-05,   Blenheim. 

Shillington,   Margaret,   Harley,   1897-1902,   Harley. 

Shouisseler,  Louisa,  Brantford,  1872-81. 

Shunk,  Charlotte,   Bay  View,   1877-83,   Bay  View. 

Simmons,  Richard,  Brantford,   1901-04,   97  Oxford  St.,   Brantford. 

Simpson,  Mary,  London,   1876-77. 

Simpson,   Samuel,  Dickens,   1876-83,  dead. 

Sims,  Elizabeth  (Lily),  Moosomin,  N.W.T.,   1888-89. 

Size,  Alice  Eleanor,  Ingersoll,   1894-99,  48  Markham  St.,  Toronto. 

Sizeland,  Bertha,  Meaford  or  Toronto,  1885-99,  Bertha  Tennant,  88 
Markham  St.,  Toronto. 

Sluggatt,  William,  Oakwood,  1890-93. 

Small,  Edward,  Elimville,  1878-79. 

Smith,  Edmund,  Whitefish,  Algoma,  1893-97. 

Smith,  F.  J.,  St.  Clair  Siding,  1888-89. 

Smith,  Jane,  Guelph,  1878-81. 

Smith,  John,  Toronto,  1893-94,  dead. 

Smith,  Laura,  Dorchester,  1900-07,  Dorchester. 

Smith,  Oliver,  Hamilton,  1886-88. 

Soanes,  Frederick,   Peterborough,   1878-82. 

Spencer,  Edwin,  Toronto,  1888-91. 

Stabbach,  Maud,  Beaverton,  1887-1902,  Beaverton. 

Stainton,  J.  B.,  Simcoe,  1888-89. 

Stanford,  Henry,    Hamilton,    1877-86. 

Staunton,   Jabez,   Elgin,    1874-76,   J.    B.    Staunton,   Newboro. 

St.  Denis,  Thomas,  Ottawa,  1884-89,  dead. 

Steele,    Hester  A.,   Harrowsmith,   1873-74. 

Stephens,  Edith,  Hamilton,  1903-03. 

Stephenson,   Mrs.,   Brantford,   1885-89,   dead. 

Stewart,  Elizabeth,  Wellandport,   1873-82,  dead. 

Stewart,  Elwyn  B.,  Paris,  1891-96,  Paris. 
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Stewart,  John^  Seaforth,   1881-88,  dead. 

Stewart,  Robert,  Woodburn,   1873-83,  R.   H.  Stewart,  Binbrook. 
Stewart,  William,  Williamstown,   1880-81,  Box  31,  Lancaster,  Out. 
St.   John,   Henry,    Sunderland,    1887-92,   Sunderland. 
Strohmayr,  John,  Toronto,  1892-93. 
Strong,    Elizabeth,    Woodslee,   1884-93,    Woodslee. 
Strong,   Mary,  Belle  River,   1881-97. 
Stuart,  James,  Toronto,  1891-97,  Weston  Hospital. 
Sullivan,  Andrew,   Spaffordton,  1882-91,   Kingston. 
Sullivan,  Kate,  Dundas,  1878-87. 

Sullivan,   Margaret,  Port  Colborne,   1878-83,    Mrs.   W.  C.    Small,   212 
Niagara  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Swetman,   Maud,   Tillsonburg,  1901-06,   Tillsonburg. 

Swift,  Sherman,  Petrolea,  1890-95,  21  St.   Famille  St.,  Montreal. 

Switzer,  Minnie,  Kingslake  or  Forest,  1885-92. 

Syret,  Charlotte,  St.  Thomas,  1873-77. 

Tang,  Jane,  Nosbonsing,  1894-1901,  Bonfield. 

Taylor,  Annie  J.,  Todmorden  or  Toronto,  1890-92,  went  to  England. 

Taylor,  Emma,  Birmingham,  Eng.,  1878-79,  London,  Ont. 

Taylor,  John  A.,   Norwood,  1889-96,  Cavanville. 

Taylor,  Seymour  J.,  Todmorden,   1885-92. 

Teets,  Cook,  Flesherton,  1874-75. 

Thorn,  Alison,  Palmerston,  1873-74. 

Thomas,  Leslie,   Branchton,   1896-1906. 

Thompson,   Hannah,   Guelph,   1879-80. 

Thompson,    Isabella  L.,  Toronto,    1898-99. 

Thompson,  James,  Toronto,  1889-93,   130  Dunn  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Thompson,  Joseph,   Toronto,   1888-96. 

Thompson,   Omar,   Glen  Stewart,  1875-76. 

Thompson,   William,    Ottawa,    1901-06,   300   Sparks  St.,   Ottawa. 

Thornton,  Jane  A.,   Clinton,  1872-85,   Portage  la  Prairie,   Manitoba. 

Thrower,  Elizabeth,  Delaware,  1874-81,  dead. 

Thurlow,   Alfred,   Toronto,    1887-1902,   2  Cameron   St.,   Toronto. 

Tilbury,   Charles,   Dundas,   1874-81,   Dundas. 

Tinkiss,  James  H.,  Manitowaning,  1898-1901,  dead. 

Townsend,  Elmore,  Toronto,   1889-90. 

Tracy,  Agnes,  Minesing,  1882-83. 

Tracy,  William  J.,  Kingston,  1872-85,  11  Colborne  St.,  Kingston. 

Treneer,   Frederick,   Kingston,   1887-1904,    Stanley  Terrace,   Kingston. 

Treneer,  William  J.,   Kingston,   1883-1900,   Stanley  Terrace,  Kingston. 

Tyson,   John,   Middleport,   1872-88,  Cainsville. 

Underhill,  Elizabeth,  Brougham,  1877-78. 

Wade,  Anna  L.,  Hamilton,  1872-83,  Mrs.  Harry  Bayliss,  21  Brookfield 
St.,  Toronto. 

Waldroff,   Alexander,   Newington,   1886-91. 
Waldroff,   W.    H.,    Newington,    1886-91,    Newington. 
Walker,  John  M.,  Raglan,  1872-72,  dead. 
Wallace,  Charles,  Brantford,  1879-86,  west  to  U.   S. 
Walt,  Augustus  O.,  Consecon,  1891-94,  Consecon. 
Wark,   Samuel,   Forresters'   Falls,    1878-88. 
Waterson,  Robert,  Newmarket,  1886-95. 
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Watson,  Barbara  M.,  Colinville,  1884-88,  dead. 

Watson,   George  F.,  Force's  Corners,  1876-76. 

Watson,  Rachel,  Greenbank,  1874-82,  Mrs.  George  Bootb,  188  Lisgar 
St.,  Toronto. 

Webster,   Frederick,   Brantford,    1885-88. 

Webster,   Thomas,   Brantford,    1892-1901. 

Weller,  Eose,  St.  Thomas,  1891-98. 

Wells,  William  J.,  Brockville,  1879-93,  dead. 

Welz,  George  B.,  Berlin,   1895-99,  Box  568,  Berlin. 

Weston,  Winifred,  Weston,  1897-97,  dead. 

White,  Rosa  E.,  Amigari,  1894-98,  Box  498,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

White,  Thomas,   London,   1875-76,   London. 

Wight,  Sarah  C,  Trenton,   1874-79,  Box  259,  Trenton. 

Wigle,   Sylvanus,   Ruthven,   1872-83,    Kingsville. 

Wilkie,  John,  St.  Thomas,  1887-91,  went  to  England. 

Wilkinson,  Quita,  Sarnia,  1900-04,  Sarnia. 

Williams,  Ernest,   Toronto,   1884-91,   dead. 

Williams,  Mary,  Toronto,  1895-1905,  7  Clifford  St.,  Toronto. 

Williamson,   Sarah,   Kohler,    1877-97,    Kohler. 

Wilson,  Isabella,  Yorkville,  1882-85,  Brookdale,  Quebec. 

Wilson,  John  G.,  Buckhorn,   1876-83,  dead. 

Wilson,  Mary,  Honeywood,  1875-82,  dead. 

Wilson,  William,   Guelph,   1883-95,   Helena  Avenue,   Wychwood  Park. 

Winter,  Edward,   Hamilton,   1879-81. 

Wise,  Ketura,  Weston,   1880-82. 

Withers,  Albert  C,  Fonthill,   1895-98. 

Wood,  James,  Cashel,  1885-90. 

Woodley,  Susan,  Clarence,  1875-76,  Mrs.  Susan  McCabe,  13  Kenney 
St.,  Ottawa. 

Woolcock,  William,   Strathrov,  1873-74. 

Wooley,  Roy,  Springfield,   1905-05,  Springfield. 

Wray,  Beatrice,  Toronto,  1896-1904,   1120  Bathurst  St.,   Toronto. 

Wright,  Ella,  Harrow,  1891-98,  Harrow. 

Wright,  Florence,  Harrow,   1891-1902,  Harrow. 

Wright,   Margaret,   Brantford,    1901-03,    Brantford. 

Yates,  Catharine,   Guelph,   1878-84. 

Yates,  Jane,   Peterborough,   1874-79,   dead. 

Yost,  Lena,  Hespeler,  1878-81. 

Young,   Charles,  Chalk  River,   1877-84,   Calgary,   Alberta. 

Young,  Margaret  (Maud),  Toronto,  1892-1903/Maud  Young,  20  Grove 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Young,  Norman,  Grand  Mere,  Quebec,  1900-1903,  276  Lisgar  Street 
North,  Toronto. 

Youngs,  Albert,  Ridgetown,  1898-1905,  care  of  R.  W.  Youngs,  St. 
Thomas. 

Zavitz,  Homer,  Orwell,  1874-75. 
Zimmerman,  Louis,  London,   1883-84. 

To  all  those  whose  addresses  are  known,  copies  of  this  report  will  be 
sent,  and  some  of  those  who  receive  it  may  be  able  to  send  me  the  present 
addresses  of  others,  so  as  to  extend  the  circle.  We  have  not  yet  a  field 
officer,  nor  a  permanent  commission,  to  keep  track  of  old  pupils  and  find 
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new  ones,  but  the  spirit  of  co-operation  exists,  and  I  hope,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  those  already  located,  to  have  ere  long  a  practically  complete  record 
of  all  who  have  gone  out  from  the  0.  I.  B.  since  its  establishment  in  1872. 
The  ex-pupils  will  assist  me  very  much  by  promptly  notifying  me  of 
any  changes  in  their  addresses.  I  need  the  street  and  house  number  of 
those  who  live  in  cities.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  reports,  etc.,  any 
information  about  how  they  or  other  blind  people  are  getting  along,  or  any 
suggestions  of  things  that  might  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  blind,  will  be 
very  welcome. 

Entertainment  s . 

In  order  that  all  the  pupils  should  have  experience  in  appearing  before 
an  audience,  a  series  of  weekly  entertainments  in  the  Music  Hall  was  in- 
augurated in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  kept  up  until  the  examinations 
began  near  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year.  At  these  five  girls  and  five 
boys  were  called  upon  to  supply  each  programme,  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  appeared  on  the  roll,  and  there  were  no  failures  to  respond. 
Generally  there  was  a  good  variety  of  instrumental  music,  songs,  recitations 
and  speeches,  the  pupils  being  allowed  to  make  their  own  selections,  the 
younger  ones  getting  such  help  in  preparation  as  they  required.  Some- 
times friends  from  the  city  were  present,  but  oftener  the  audiences  were 
composed  entirely  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  These  little  concerts  were 
very  enjoyable,  as  well  as  highly  beneficial  to  those  who  took  part. 

Hallowe'en  Concert. 

Instead  of  the  customary  Hallowe'en  Concert  by  the  pupils,  the  choir 
of  the  Wellington  Street  Methodist  Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Darwen,  and  assisted  by  the  Darwen  Orchestra,  gave  a  fine  concert 
in  the  Music  Hall  on  the  evening  of  October  31st.  The  programme  began 
with  an  organ  solo  by  Mr.  Darwen  and  ended  with  "The  Heavens  are  Tell- 
ing" by  the  choir  and  orchestra;  other  choral  numbers  being  Handel's  "And 
the  Glory,"  "The  Singers,"  and  "The  Slumber  Song."  Among  the  soloists 
were  Miss  Alice  Bloxam,  who  sang  "The  Island  of  Dreams"  very  prettily; 
Miss  Gladys  Garvin  in  "I  Know  a  Lane  in  Springtime";  Miss  Florence 
Mustizer  in  "Love  Me  and  the  World  is  Mine"  ;  Miss  Nellie  Thornton  in 
"Good-night,  Beloved";  Mr.  F.  Houghton  in  "The  Old  Flag,"  and  Master 
John  Howarth  in  "His  Majesty  the  King,"  all  of  whom  won  the  applause 
of  the  audience.  Miss  Mabel  Limburg  and  Miss  Emma  Burns  in  their  duet 
"My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee,"  and  Misses  Mabel  and  Matilda  Limburg  in 
"Come,  Holy  Spirit"  displayed  their  fine  voices  to  advantage,  and  Miss  E. 
Buckley  of  Paris  gave  an  admirable  rendition  of  Raff's  "Polka  de  la  Reine," 
on  the  Steinway  Grand  piano.  Miss  Jessie  Imlach's  recitations,  of  which 
there  were  three  on  the  programme,  were  greatly  enjoyed,  especially  by  the 
younger  pupils.  Principal  Gardiner  thanked  the  visitors  for  their  splendid 
entertainment  and  invited  them  to  the  teachers'  parlor,  where  they  found} 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  staff  and  partake  of  light 
refreshments. 

Visitors  from  Grace  Church. 

The  Anglican  Young  People's  Association  of  Grace  Church  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  evening  of  November  29th  and  enter- 
tained the  pupils  with  a  delighful  programme.  The  first  item  was  a  debate, 
"Resolved  that  the    unmarried    man  is   happier  than    the    married  man." 
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Affirmative,   Messrs.  G.  Lake,  A.  Ginn,  F.  J.  Clark;  negative,  Messrs.  W. 

;  5ughes,  W.  Davenport,  W.  McCready:     No  decision  was  given.     President 

Itfellor  occupied  the  chair.     After  the  debate  Rev.  Dr.   Mackenzie  took  the 

i:hair  and  the  following  numbers  were  given: — Piano  solo,   Miss  E.   Burr; 

■Bialogue,  Misses  Durnford  and  Hornby;  vocal  solo,  E.  Lindsay;  recitation, 
A.  Pickles;  dialogue,  Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Parsons;  song,  W.   McCready;  re- 

Titation,  Miss  C.  Davies ;  vocal  solo,  Miss  M.  Raymond;  organ  selection, 
Mr.  Percy  Owen.  Mr.  Gardiner,  on  behalf  of  the  pupils,  thanked  the  young 
leople  for  their  entertainment.     After  the  programme  a  sociable  hour  was 

Ipent  in  the  teachers'  parlor,  where  refreshments  were  served. 

Entertainments  such  as  the  two   above    described   are    among   the   most 

.  neasant  to  the  staff,  and  most  useful  to  the  pupils,  of  any  that  are  given 
n  the  Institution,  and  our  friends  in  the  city  are  always  very  kind  in  accept- 
ng  invitations  to  visit  us ;  but  the  measles  epidemic  and  other  causes  neces- 
sitated the  limitation  of  the  usual  courtesies  in  this  respect. 

Christmas  Concert. 


The   Brantford   papers    reported   that   the     Music    Hall  of  the  Ontario 
,  [nstitution  for  the  Blind  was  prettily  decorated  on  the  evening  of  December 
.  20th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Christmas  Concert,  which  precedes  the  dispersal 
■t  )f  about  half  the  pupils,  who  go  to  their  homes  to  spend  the  holidays,  the 
others  remaining  at  the  Institution.     As  usual  at  0.   I.   B.  entertainments, 
che  hall  was  well  filled,  but  by  bringing  in  extra  chairs  from  the    dining 
rooms  all  were  comfortably  seated.     Principal  Gardiner  spoke  very  briefly, 
mentioning  that  the  enrollment  of  pupils  was  118,  of  whom  three  had  been 
.  )bliged  to  retire  on  account  of  illness  or  domestic  reasons,  leaving   115  in 
.  actual  attendance.     He  could  commend  the  conduct  and  industry  of  all  dur- 
ing the  term,  and  he  expected  them  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
;  in  their  respective  performances. 

;;.         A  pleasing  feature  of  the  programme  was  the  number  of  juvenile  parti- 
cipants.  Miss  Lee,  the  Kindergarten  teacher,  had  trained  a  class  of  very  little 
>j  x>ys  and  girls  to  sing  a  couple  of  pieces,  which  they  did  with  great  spirit. 
Their  selections  were  "The  Sleighing  Song,"   "The  Dance  of  the  Rainbow 
.  Fairies,"  and  "The  Tea-Kettle, "  and  the  children  who  took  part  were  Muriel 
Stephenson,     Gladys    Bickerton,     Kathryn    Sells,     Teresa    Thompson,     Roy 
.  Goldie,  Frank  Vance,   Leonard  Sherman,  Wilbert  Clemmett,    Noil    MeKin- 
.  non,   Ludger    Gagne,    Mills    Fenton,    Thomas    Higgins,   Aquila   Porte   and 
Clifford  Patterson,  half  of  whom  are  in  their  first  term  at  the  school.     The 
little  folks  had  a  share  in  the  recitations,  too,  Roy  Goldie  disclosing  "The 
Secret  of  Happiness"   as   being  to    "Do   Something   for  Somebody   Quick," 
while  Yashti  Baldwin  told  about  "Dicky's   Christmas."     Among  the  older 
reciters  were  Miss  Margaret  Liggett,  from  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  whose  story 
of   "The    News-boy's    Debt"    was   admirably   told;    John   McDonald,   whose 
imitation   of  the   horse   auctioneer  selling   a   piano  was   very  funny;    Nellie 
:  Catling,    who  described    "Swipsey's   Christmas  Dinner"   and   Isabel    Elliott, 
.whose  rendition  of  "The  Station-Master's   Story"   showed  remarkable  elocu- 
tionary  talent  and    a    marvelous    memory.      Miss   Walsh,    to   whose    capable 
hands    the  training  of  those  reciters  had  boon  committed,  had  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  results  of  her  labors. 

The   musical   part  of  the  programme    was   of  a  varied   nature,    but   the 

..  different  parts  harmonized  in  such   a  way  as  to  increase  the  bright  effect  of 

the  whole.     The  opening  organ  solo,  Wely's  "Offertoire  in  E  Flat,"  played 

By  Miss    Louise    Deschenes,   showed  the    young    lady  to  be   an   organist  of 
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unusual  merit,  with  splendid  control  over  her  instrument;  in  his  song, 
Allitsen's  "There's  a  Land,"  Mr.  Joseph  Boudreault,  though  suffering  from 
a  severe  cold,  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  singing  with  splendid 
spirit  and  power. 

The  choral  class  contributed  two  numbers,  Hauptmann's  "The  Night 
Now  is  Falling,"  a  song  of  a  quiet  nature,  and  West's  "Sir  Harold  the 
Hunter."  Both  were  rendered  with  the  attention  to  attack,  intonation  anc 
expression  which  always  characterizes  the  singing  of  this  chorus,  but  the 
latter  number  seemed  to  even  outstrip  former  records  in  some  of  these 
regards. 

Master  Charles  Duff  appeared  at  the  organ  in  Best's  "March  for  a  Festi- 
val," and  both  in  this  number  and  as  the  organist  in  the  final  overture 
played  in  a  manner  which  surprised  even  those  familiar  with  his  work 
This  lad  of  only  fourteen  years  has  frequently  played  entire  church  services, 
and  if  he  continues  as  he  has  begun  should  make  a  name  to  bring  pride  to 
himself  and  to  the  0.  I.  B. 

The  only  piano  solo  of  the  evening  was  the  "Valse  de  Concert"  oJ 
Wieniawski,  played  by  Miss  Eva  Bullock,  who  showed  herself  possessed  oi 
a  splendid  technique  and  a  most  intelligent  conception  of  the  musical  beauties 
of  the  very  difficult  selection.  Mr.  John  Nicolson,  in  his  singing  of  "A 
Rose  in  Heaven,"  by  Trotere,  won  a  real  triumph,  and  but  for  the  rigid 
rule  against  encores  would  certainly  have  been  recalled.  Mr.  Nicolson's 
voice  is  a  high  baritone  of  great  power  and  the  vigor  of  his  singing  immed 
iately  wins  the  favor  of  his  audience. 

There  were  two  concerted  numbers  in  the  evening's  programme 
Chaminade's  "Air  de  Ballet"  was  played  by  seven  boys,  Thomas  Kennedy, 
Cameron  Allison,  Horace  Yaliant,  George  Skinkle,  Charles  Duff  and  Charles 
Lavender  at  the  three  pianos  and  Herbert  Treneer  as  the  efficient  organist 
The  other  number  was  Weber's  "Overture  to  'Der  Freischutz,'  "  in  which 
the  pianos  were  played  by  six  girls,  Grace  Kight,  Louise  Deschenes,  Eva 
Bullock,  Eleanor  Wooldridge,  Alice  Stickley  and  Yictoria  Thomson,  with 
Charles  Duff  as  organist.  Both  of  these  numbers  were  notable  for  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  movements  were  attacked,  and  the  ensemble  proved 
to  be  of  a  very  high  order.  As  a  whole,  the  musical  numbers  were  of  a 
degree  of  excellence  which  upheld  the  traditions  of  the  school,  and  high 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Humphries,  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Harrington,  the 
teachers  who  so  well  accomplished  the  arduous  task  of  training  the  per- 
formers. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert  the  audience  joined  in  singing  "God  Save  th 
King." 

Christmas  Tree. 

On  the  evening  of  December  26th  the  pupils  who  were  spending  the 
holidays  in  the  Institution  enjoyed  an  informal  entertainment  with  recita 
tions  by  Lily  McLeod,  Leonard  Sherman,  Harriet  Hepburn,  Roy  Goldie. 
Ethel  Squair,  Howard  Hawken,  Marguerite  Doherty,  Leslie  Ross,  Marie 
Sprengel,  Gladys  Bickerton;  songs  by  Harriet  Hepburn,  Ethel  Squair. 
Isabel  Elliott,  John  McDonald,  Roy  Goldie,  David  McCaul,  Joseph  Bou 
dreault,  Gustav  Golz,  Jean  Chatelain,  Wilbert  Clemmett  and  John  Nicol- 
son; instrumental  selections  by  Walter  Raymond,  Charles  McBride,  Cleo- 
phose  Marcotte  and  Horace  Yaliant.  During  an  interlude  bags  of  fruit  anc 
candy  were  passed  around  and  the  gifts  on  the  tree  were  distributed,  Mr 
Ramsay,  the  Supervisor  of  Boys,  acting  the  part  of  Santa  Claus. 
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Willow  Concert. 

The  city  papers  of  March  6th,  1907,  reported  that  the  boys  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  finished  the  willow-peeling  on  the  preceding  Saturday, 
and  in  accordance  with  custom  they  and  the  other  pupils  were  treated  to 
an  oyster  supper,  followed  by  a  concert  programme.  All  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  bivalves,  and  although  no  outside  talent  had  been  secured  for  the  con- 
cert, there  was  a  nice  variety  of  performance,  including  recitations  by  Mary 
Cuneo  and  Winifred  Davison,  songs  bj-  Wilbert  Clemmett,  John  McDonald, 
Grace  Kight;  a  violin  solo  by  Louise  Deschenes,  and  several  piano  solos. 
Mr.  George  Lambden,  the  superintendent  of  the  workshop,  being  called 
upon  by  the  Principal  to  address  the  pupil-,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  spirit  and  industry  of  those  who  had  been  working  under  him.  Though 
the  hours  were  short,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  literary  and  musical  work 
of  the  school,  there  were  sometimes  as  many  a>  forty  boys  in  the  shop  at 
once,  and  they  were  not  only  industrious  but  orderly.  They  had  worked  like 
Trojans  to  dispose  of  the  three  tons  and  over  of  willow,  and  now  they  would 
find  more  time  for  the  cane->eating,  hammock-making  and  some  other  useful 
industries  which  he  had  in  view.  Two  of  the  pupils,  Harry  Uahmel  and 
Albert  Lott,  asked  leave  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  interest  tliat  Mi. 
Lambden  had  taken  in  them  and  the  other  boys,  as  shown  in  the  improved 
conditions  in  the  shop,  his  patient  teaching  and  uniform  kindness.  Fre- 
quent applause  greeted  the  mention  of  Mr.   Lambden's  name. 

<Mi  April  15th  the  Principal  talked  to  the  officers,  teachers  ami  pupils 
in  the  Music  Hall  for  two  hours,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  recent 
visit  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Janosville,  Wis., 
and  to  the  shops   for  the  blind  at   Milwaukee.    Wis.,    and   Saginaw,    Mich. 

Boys'  Concert. 

<  >n  April  16th  a  Hue  conceit  was  given  in  the  Music  Hall  oy  the  Boys' 
Chorus.  Besides  the  usual  audience  of  their  fellow  pupils,  a  Large  number 
of  friends  from  the  city  attended  the  conceri  and  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  and  varied  programme  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner, 
The  various  numbers  were  most  heartily  applauded,  and  many  of  the  per- 
formers were  recalled.  The  programme  was  entirely  arranged  and  prepared 
by  the  hoy.  themselves,  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out.  Mr.  Wickens  presided.  The  following  was  the 
programme  rendered:  — 

Organ  Solo— Overture  to  Stradella Floti  iw. 

Ciiaki.es  Doff. 

Chorus     "Sister" 

The  Boys'  Chori  s. 

lation — "  Melting  Moments"  

Herbert  Treneer. 

Vocal  Solo—  "Stand  by  the  Old  Flag" 

John  Nicoi.s,  in 

Piano  Solo— {a)  Melody  (Paderewski).     (b)  Etude  de  Concert 

Horace  Valiant. 

Chorus — " Stein  Song" 

The  Hoys'  Chorus. 

PumoDuet—  (a)  "The  Last  Farewell."     (b)  "  Under  the  Linden  Tree"    

CnARi.ES  Lavender  and  George  Skinki.e. 

Vocal  Solo—"  When  All  is  Still  " 

Thomas  Kennedy. 

Piano  Solo— "  Invitation  to  Dance  " Weber 

Charles   Diff. 
25  e. 
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Recitation — "  Whistling  Regiment  " 

Roy  Wilson. 

Vocal  Solo — "  The  Bandalero  " 

Joseph  BoudkeaUi.t. 

Organ.  Solo— ' '  Toccato  "   Dubois . 

Herbert  Tkeneeh  . 

Chorus — A  Medley 

The  Boys'  Chorus. 

God  Save  the  King. 

Tliis  programme  was  repeated  with  slight  variations  at  St.  John's 
Church,  May  1st;  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  May  9th,  and  at  St.  James'  Church, 
May  16th,  Mr.  Andrews  accompanying  the  pupils  to  the  several  places  of 
entertainment. 

Closing  Concert. 

The  Brantford  newspapers  of  June  18th  reported  thai,  all  the  seats  and 
all  the  available  standing  room  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Music  Hall  of  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  were  filled  last  night  (June  17th),  the 
occasion  being  the  closing  concert,  and  although  the  night  was  the  hottest 
of  the  season,  the  audience  proved  a  most  attentive  and  appreciative  one. 

Principal   Gardiner  extended    a    hearty    welcome   to  the  friends    of   the 
pupils,   and,  as  is  his  custom  at  these  entertainments,   briefly  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  session,  touching  lightly   upon  a  few   extraordinary   incidents.] 
The  enrollment,  he  said,  was  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  session, 
namely,  123.     The  progress  in  the  literary,  musical   and  industrial  depart- 
ments had    been    satisfactory;    the    curriculum    had    been    extended   by    the 
addition  of  three  classes  in  physiology.     He  referred  to  the  efforts  put  forth; 
in  other  countries  on  behalf  of  the  adult  blind,   and  prophesied  that  Cana-; 
dian   attention  would   soon  be  directed   to  this   pressing   problem.     He  had 
endeavored  to  get  into  communication    with  as    many  ex-pupils  as  possible, 
to  send  them  reports  and  find  out  how  they  were  getting  along,  and  he  had 
been  pleased  to  learn  that  many   of  them  were  doing  well.        Printed  pro-! 
grammes  had  been  s\tpplied  to  the  audience,   so  that  the  numbers  could  be 
brought  on  without  delays.     The  recitations  were  four  in  number,  two  by 
girls  and  two  by  boys,  all  of  whom  did  credit  to  their  instructor,   Miss  M.l 
Walsh.      She  had  trained  about  twenty  little  girls  to  sing  ''The  Red,  White 
and  Blue"  in  connection  with  Albert  Lott's  recitation  on  "The  Union  Jack," 
and  had  provided  them  with  flags  to  wave.     The  little  folks,  in  their  white 
dresses,  made  a  charming  picture.     The  musical  portion  of  the  programme; 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  musical  numbers  were  of  unusual  excellence,    and,   as  Mr.  W.    X. 
Andrews,   the  musical  director,    stated,    "No  musical   institution  could  pos-|< 
sibly   give   a    more    exacting    and   classical   programme."     This    noteworthy! 
fact  proves  absolutely    that  the  musical    blind  is    equal  to  the    best  of  th 
musical    seeing   profession.     The    exceptional    merit    of  the   programme    de- 
manded a  well-developed  technique  and  a  thoughful  and  artistic  interpreta-M 
tion.     Each  young  performer  played  with  a  brilliancy  and  a  comprehensive- 
ness which  evoked   applause   from   the  large    audience.        Liszt,    Beethoven., 
Chopin,  Karganoff,  the  brilliant,  the  subtle,   and  the  graceful  tenderness  in 
music,   were   all  beautifully  brought  out   by  the  clever  young  artists.     Tht 
organ  numbers  were  certainly  a  surprise  to  all  lovers  of  the  king  of  instru 
ments.     It  is  no  exaggeration   to  say  that    Mendelssohn's  second  sonata,  oi 
Bach's  heavy  D  minor  toccato  or  fugue,  or  Batiste  offertory,  seldom  received! 
a  more  skilful  rendition  than  was  given  by  the  three  vounor  organ  students 


soa  E. 
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The  registration,   pedal     and    manual    technique     were    all    that     could    be 
desired. 

Voice  culture  is  a  new  departure  for  the  0.  I.  B.,  and  the  Institution 
deserves  the   highest  praise   for   introducing   solo    singing.      Mr.   Boudreault 

!  possesses  an  excellent  bass  voice  and  sang  with  splendid  effect  "The  Two 
Grenadiers."  Mr.  Nicolson,  the  tenor  robusto,  in  a  fine,  ringing,  clear 
voice,  sang  with  excellent  expression  the  oratorio  solo,   "Honor  and  Anns," 

I  and  the  popular  song,   "The  Koll  Call." 

The  choral  class,  which  has  so  much  in  the  past  been  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent work,  sustained  its  reputation.  Each  number  was  beautifully  sung,  and 
was  received  with  great  applause.  "Sweetly  Fall  the  Shades  of  Evening" 
was  sung  unaccompanied,  and  a  splendid  effect  was  the  result. 

The  overture,  "Semiramide,"  with  fotir  pianos,  organ  and  orchestra, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  The  ensemble  was  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible.  Mr.  Andrews  introduced  a  most  effective  vocal  part  after  the 
first  movement,  the  "Andante"   being  sung  by  the  choral  class,  with  a  full 

,  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra,  pianos  and  organ.     Too  much   praise  can- 

'  not  be  given  Mr.  W.  N.  Andrews  and  hi-  associates  for  the  admirable  pro- 
gramme  rendered.     The    singing  of  the    National    Anthem    brought    one  of 

j  the  best  concerts  ever  held  at  the  0.  I.  B.  to  a  successful  close.  The  follow- 
ing is  the 

l'ltoc.  ltAMMK.  : 

Organ  Sonata  II.,  Grave,  Adagio,   Allegro,  Mendelssohn    Charles  Duff. 

Part  Song,  "How  Sweet  the  M (light  Sleeps,"  II.  Leslie— Chobal  Class. 

Recitation,  "  Little  Christel,"  Mrs.  Mary  Bradley— Ethel  Squair. 
Piano  Sonata,  "  Pathetique,"  Grave.  Molto  Allegro,  Beethoven     Alice  Stick  let. 
Vocal  Solo,  "The  Two  Grenadiers,"  Schumann-  Joseph  Boudreault. 
Recitation,  "The  BoyleesTown" — Harry  White. 
Piano,  Rhapsody  No.  12,  Liszl     Louise  Dbschenrs. 
Part  Song,  "  Jack  ami  Jill,"  Caldicott    Choral  Class. 
Organ,  Toccata  and  Fugue,  I>.  Minor    Bach     Herbert  Treneer. 
Recitation,  "  Baby  in  Church  "  —  Mary  Marsh. 
Vocal  Solo,  "  Honor  ami  Anns."  Handel— John  Nicolson. 
I'm,,,,.  "  Valse  Caprice,"  Karganoff— Thomas  Kennedy. 
Part  Si, in/,  "Softly  Fall  the  Shades  of  Evening,"  Hatton— Chohal  Class. 
Organ,  "Offertory,"  Batiste —  Edward  Simpson. 
Recitation,  "The  Union  Jack,"  Albert  Lott. 
Piano,  "  Berceuse,"  Chopin     Herbert  Treneer. 
\Concerted,   "Semiramide,"  Rossini  —  Pianos:    Grace    Eight    and  Victoria    Thomson,    Alice 
Stkki.ky    and     Margaret   Liggett,    Charles    Lavender  and    Thomas   Kennedy, 
Horace  Valiant  and  Cambron  Allison  ;  Onjn,,,  Charles  Duff  ;  Orchestra. 

God  8  w;;  the  King. 

In  Vacation. 

During  the  vacation,  some  of  the  pupils  appeared  before  the  public. 
,  The  Ottawa  Journal  of  July  24th  stated  that  on  the  preceding  evening  a 
most  unique  concert  was  given  at  St.  Luke's  Church  Sunday  school  hall  by 
three  blind  performers,  Misses  A.  \  .  Thomson  and  Q.  Right  and  Mr.  J. 
E.  Boudreault.  Had  one  not  been  aware  of  the  fact,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  credit  that  they  were  deprived  of  one  of  God's  greatest  blessings. 
The  (hair  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Walter  M.  Loucks,  of  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
and  the  attendance  was  good,  the  proceeds  being  towards  their  expenses  at 
the  school  for  the  blind  at  Brantford.  The  fine  baritone  voice  of  Mr.  Bou- 
dreault was  heard  to  great  advantage  in  several  selections,  his  first  being 
martial  music.  Misses  Thomson  and  Kight  are  vocalists,  elocutionists  and 
pianists,  and  in  each  department  they  showed  wonderful  ability. 
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The  Ottawa  Citizen  of  August  20th  said  that  a  very  successful  benefit 
concert  was  given  in  the  Foresters'  Hall  at  Navan  (a  village  thirteen  miles 
from  Ottawa)  on  Thursday  by  pupils  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  who  entertained  a  large  audience  in  a  most  acceptable  and  talented 
manner.  Recognizing  the  worthy  work  of  the  Institution,  the  people  turned 
out  in  large  numbers,  and  although  the  admission  fee  was  comparatively 
nominal,  the  receipts  were  large.  Miss  Grace  Kight  and  Miss  Victoria 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Boudreault  were  the  principal  entertainers.  The 
numbers  contributed  were  piano  duets,  Misses  Kight  and  Thomson ;  songs, 
Miss  Kight;  recitation,  Miss  Kight;  piano  solo,  Miss  Kight;  songs,  Mr. 
Boudreault.  The  programme  was  conducted  in  a  very  orderly  and  pleasing 
manner  by  Rev.  John  Osborne.  Some  good  numbers  upon  the  phonograph 
were  given  at  the  close  of  the  concert.  The  concert  was  arranged  by  S. 
Bickerton,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  his  untiring  energy  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  labored. 

The  Kingston  News  of  August  5th  said  :  Last  evening,  after  the  usual 
service  at  St.  John's  Church,  Portsmouth,  a  young  student  from  the  Brant- 
ford  Blind  Institution,  named  Herbert  Treneer,  of  this  city,  gave  an  organ 
recital  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  congregation. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  Isabel  Elliott  gave  a  concert  on  August  2nd 
in  the  Methodist  church  at  Elkhom,  Manitoba,  more  than  five  hundred  per- 
sons being  present,  and  though  there  was  no  charge  for  admission,  the 
audience  was  so  pleased  that  a  collection  amounting  to  $44.85  was  taken  up 
for  her.  This,  and  the  proceeds  of  another  concert  which  she  gave  during 
the  vacation  in  Saskatchewan  will  be  used  if  necessary  in  furtherance  of  her 
instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  A  newspaper  report  says  that 
Miss  Elliott  proved  herself  a  singer  or  no  mean  order,  as  well  as  a  competent 
elocutionist. 

Another  successful  entertainment  was  given  in  Ottawa  by  the  pupils 
on  September  10th,  which  netted  $90.00.  The  announcements  were  made 
in  English  and  French,  but  the  programmes  were  printed  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage only.  The  Citizen  reported  that  ''the  good  work  being  done  by  the 
Brantford  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  made  manifest  at  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  entertainment  given  by  the  Ottawa  students  of  this  institution 
in  the  hall  of  the  Monument  National  last  night.  The  entertainment  was 
under  the  patronage  of  Mgr.  J.  A.  Routhier,  Y.G.,  and  a  great  number 
enjoyed  the  musical  treat  provided  by  the  students.  A  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  a  reading  by  Miss  Grace  Kight  from  a  book  of  the  kind  used  in  the 
Institution,  the  type  of  which  is  raised  and  the  reading  is  accomplished  by 
running  the  fingers  over  the  lines.  Miss  Kight  also  gave  several  very 
delightful  recitations  and  her  performance  on  the  piano  with  Miss  Anna 
Thomson  was  much  appreciated.  The  singing  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boudreault 
also  occasioned  much  applause.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment 
Mgr.  Routhier  congratulated  the  Institution  upon  the  work  being  accom- 
plished, and  also  the  people  of  Ottawa  upon  their  appreciation  of  this  work 
shown  by  turning  out  in  such  numbers  to  attend  the  concert.'" 

The  Hysart  correspondent  of  the  Cupar,  Sask.,  Herald,  under  date  Sept. 
3rd,  wrote  that  a  "first-class  concert  was  given  in  the  school  last  Saturday 
evening  before  a  full  audience.  Mi^s  Belle  Elliott,  of  Elkhorn,  Man.,  a 
pupil  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  the  principal  artiste,  and 
her  songs  and  recitations  were  well  received  by  the  audience.  The  concert 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem.  The  net  proceeds  of  the 
concert  amounted  to  over  twenty  dollars;  this  was  handed  to  Miss  Elliott, 
who  intends  studying  for  an  evangelist.  She  left  on  Mondav  morninsr  for 
the  east." 
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The  Elkhorn  Advocate  of  August  Sth  said  that  at  the  concert  in  that 
town  Miss  Elliott's  talent  for  singing  was  shown  in  the  songs,  "The  Holv 
City,"  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  "Daddy"  and  "Robin  Adair.'*  Her  ability 
for  elocution  was  shown  in  "My  Last  Ride  with  English  Jim"  and  "How- 
Uncle  Podger  Hung  the  Picture."      Miss   Elliott  was  encored  several  times. 

The  Kingston  WJiig  of  Sept.  20th  said  that  on  Thursday  night,  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Portsmouth,  Herbert  Trcneer,  a  young  Kingston  lad  totally 
blind,  a  pupil  of  the  0.  I.  13.,  gave  an  organ  recital  which  gave  pleasure  to 
many  hearers.  The  young  man  played  several  difficult  numbers,  showing 
remarkable  skill  in  pedaling  and  in  technique.  When  it  i>  known  that  hi- 
training  in  organ  music  extend-  over  only  eighteen  months,  the  future  which 
lies  before  him  can  be  easily  pictured.  His  concluding  number  was  the 
march  from  "Naaman,"  and  he  played  it  with  much  dash  and  fire.  The 
church  was  filled  with  people,  many  of  whom  stopped  to  congratulate  the 
young  organist   after  the  recital. 

John  Nicolson,  another  pupil,  gave  a  series  of  concerts  during  tic  vaca- 
tion, at  Bruce  Mine-,  Thessalon,  Gordon  bake,  Ophir,  McDowell's  school 
house,  Dunn's  Valley,  Coward's  Valley,  Rydal  Hank,  St.  Joseph's  Island 
and  Mount  Zion,  the  net  receipts  of  which  were  about  $260.00.  One  of 
these  was  thus  reported  by  the  Bruce  Mines  Spectator  of  September  0th  : 
The  old  Union  Church,  on  Friday  evening  last,  was  the  scene  of  a  very 
successful  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Nicolson.  This  gentleman,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  has  been  studying,  since  his  accident,  the  art  of  singing, 
and  is  now  the  possessor  of  a  very  hue  baritone  voice,  which  gave  great 
pleasure  In  his  bearers.  His  rendering  of  various  difficult  selections  which 
he  chose,  particularly  "The  White  Squall"  and  "Three  for  -lack,"  was 
particularly  hue,  and  Mr.  Nicolson  showed  himself  to  be  the  possessor,  not 
only  of  a  very  sweet  voice,  but  one  of  extraordinary  compass.  If  from  the 
editorial  chair  we  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that 
Mr.  Nicolson  should  reserve  himself  a  little,  thereby  allowing  people  to  be 
more  anxious  than  even  now  to  have  him  return  to  our  midst.  Tn  addition 
to  this,  it  must  be  a  tremendous  strain  upon  even  the  most  carefully  trained 
voice  to  get  through  such  a  large  amount  of  work  in  one  evening.  On  the 
whole  his  singing  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  we  most  heartily  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  great  advance  he  has  made  since  the  occasion  of  his  lasl 
visit. 

he  Temps,  of  Ottawa,  in  its  issue  of  September  23rd,  said:  M.  J.  E". 
Boudreault,  qui  est  presque  aveugle,  part  cette  semaine  pour  Brantford, 
Ont.,  mi  il  va  reprendre  ses  cours  a  Tlnstitut  des  aveugles.  M.  Boudreault, 
cpai  possede  une  magnifique  voix  de  baryton,  a  chante  hier,  avee  talent,  un 
"O  Salutaris"   de  Giorza,   a  la  Basilique. 

Records  of  the  output  of  the  girls'  class  in  bead-work  and  of  the  classes 
in   sewing,   cane  chair  seating  and   hammock    making   were   not    kept. 

Beau  Work. 

The  illustration  on  page  40  shows  some  of  the  articles  made  by  the 
junior  pupils  (boys)  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  M.  Cronk,  the  (blind) 
\  isitors'  Guide,  with  beads  and  brass  wire  as  the  raw  materials.  She 
teaches  a  class  of  10  volunteers  for  an  hour  each  evening,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hepburn,  a  pupil  teacher  (blind)  has  a  similar  class  (>f  23  gills.  One  of 
Miss  Cronk's  pupils  made  80  pieces  id'  work  dining  the  session,  without  neg- 
lecting his  literary  cla-ses  or  his  music,  and  the  total  product  of  the  boys* 
da--  was  323  pieces,  comprising  7  large  work  baskets,  !)  small  round  baskets 
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with  handles,  0  square  baskets  (card  receivers),  4  flower  baskets  (oval),  .1 
th ice-cornered  work  basket,  2  square  baskets  with  covers  and  handles,  7 
oblong  jewel  cases,  23  round  jewel  cases,  3  cradles,  2  large  canoes,  14  small 
canoes,  8  sofas,  26  cups  and  saucers,  28  cream  pitchers,  2  teapots,  1  sugar 
bowl,  111  napkin  rings,  69  chairs. 

At  the  Central  Canada  Exhibition  held  in  Ottawa,  David  McCaul,  i 
pupil  who  has  attended  the  0.  I.  B.  less  than  a  year,  obtained  second  prize 
for  cane  chair  seating. 

Grace  Right,  at  the  same  fair,  took  first  prize  for  sewing  (a  pair  of 
pillow  shams),  second  prize  for  a  collection  of  knitting,  and  second  prize  for 
a  collection  of  bead  work. 

Edith  O'Reilly,  another  Ottawa  pupil,  took  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  knitting  of  all   kinds. 

At  the  Central  Saskatchewan  Agricultural  Society's  Exhibition  held  at 
Saskatoon,  Leslie  Ross  took  first  prize  for  bead  work. 

These  pupils  brought  their  prize  tickets  back  with  them  on  opening  day, 
September  25th. 

At  the  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  Eair,  Sarah  Liggett  obtained  three 
first  prizes  for  a  golf  jacket,  a  baby's  jacket  and  a  pair  of  mittens,  all  of 
which  she  knitted  at  the  0.  I.  B. 

Knitting  and  Crocheting. 

During  the  session  Miss  Haycock  gave  instruction  to  37  girls  in  knitting 
and  to  16  girls  in  crocheting.  Owing  to  the  competition  of  machine-made 
goods,  and  of  goods  made  by  well-to-do  ladies  living  with  their  parents,  the 
prices  of  knitted  goods  are  too  low  to  enable  a  blind  person  to  wholly  support 
herself  by  this  branch  of  industry.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
convenient  form  of  employment,  and  it  brings  some  pecuniary  remuneration. 
Besides  a  number  of  small  articles  upon  which  beginners  practised,  the 
pupils  in  the  kniting  room  produced  20  pairs  of  bedroom  boots,  5  pairs  of 
bedroom  slippers  (knitted),  2  pairs  of  bedroom  slippers  (crocheted),  10  pairs 
of  bootees,  12  chest  protectors,  2  pairs  of  men's  cuffs,  7  golf  coats,  1  comb 
and  brush  bag,  6  babies'  bonnets,  3  pairs  of  men's  gloves,  2  pairs  of  babies' 
socks,  2  pairs  of  men's  socks  (machine  knitted),  4  pairs  of  babies'  stockings, 
6  shawls,  1  breakfast  jacket  (crocheted),  5  babies'  jackets,  7  wool  mats,  22 
handkerchief  sachets,  1  set  table  mats  (crocheted),  12  tea-pot  holders,  3 
lemon  pin-cushions  (knitted),  31  pairs  of  mittens,  3  fascinators,  2  petticoats, 
1  pudding  dish  cover  (knitted),  1  slumber  rug,  2  pairs  over-stockings,  1  pin 
cushion  (crocheted),  10  hair-pin  holders,  1  tie,  6  yards  of  thread  lace,  3 
scarfs,  3  doilies,  2  babies'  shirts,  1  tea  cosy  (crocheted),  1  pair  of  bed  shoes. 

The  next  two  paragraphs  are  from  the  last  report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, South  Boston  : 

"For  sightless  students,  the  question  what  they  shall  be  able  to  do  be- 
comes highly  important;  for  to  educate  the  Wind  on  the  intellectual 
side  without  giving  them  any  trade  or  profession  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood 
is  only  less  cruel  than  to  leave  them  in  ignorance.  Hence  tie  aptitudes  of 
every  pupil  are  studied  and  some  trade  or  profession  is  acquired  by  everyone 
of  normal  intelligence.  But  experience  has  shown  that  the  blind  boy  who 
can  make  brooms,  cane  chairs,  or  make  mattresses,  but  whose  intellectual 
training  is  confined  to  a  smattering  of  'the  three  R's,'  often  cuts  but  a  sorry 
figure  in  life;  moreover,  those  who  are  allowed  to  drop  every  subject  of  study 
that  does  not  promise  to  contribute  directly  to  the  earning  of  a  livelihood 
nearly  always  acquire  a  grasping  spirit  that  magnifies  the  earning  of  money 
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above  all  other  considerations,  and  a  false  estimate  of  the  value  of  time  that 
sometimes  causes  them  to  miss  the  larger  success  that  comes  by  a  little  wait- 
ing. Too  often,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  they  forget  altogether  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  the  mean-  of  acquiring  money,  and  then  the  itinerant  fiddler 
with  his  tin  cup,  or  the  peddler  of  shoe  lace-,  is  the  result. 

"Probably  no  line  of  work  is  so  well  suited  to  sightle--  men  having 
normal  intelligence  and  musical  ear  as  the  tuning  of  pianofortes.  This 
fact  has  long  been  recognized  at  this  institution  and  special  -tic--  1-  laid  on 
the  theory  of  sound  in  the  science  department  and  on  the  study  of  theory 
and  harmony  in  the  music  department,  as  special  preparation  for  the  prac- 
tical  work   of  the  tuning  department." 

Piano  Tuning. 

Twenty  pupils  received  instruction  in  piano  tuning  during  the  session. 
Since  January  1st,  1905,  the  services  of  the  tuning  teacher  bave  been  avail- 
able for  only  a  portion  of  each  day,  and  during  most  of  the  year  L904  the 
health  of  his  predecessor  was  so  precarious  that  full  justice  was  not  done  to 
tin-  important  department.  Careful  discrimination  is  necessary  in  the 
-election  of  pupils  to  be  instructed  in  tuning,  because  the  had  work  of  one 
incompetent  blind  tuner  causes  public  distrust  in  all  blind  tuners.  Only 
young  men  of  good  appearance,  free  from  bad  habit-,  with  fair  general  and 
musical  education,  industrious  and  willing  to  spend  sufficient  time  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  the  trade,  should  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  tuning,  and 
those  should  have  ample  instruction  by  the  teacher  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  practice  under  his  supervision.  No  complete  record  having  been  kept 
of  the  achievements  of  the  ex-pupils  who  are  earning  their  living  as  tuner-. 
I  asked  a  visitor  from  Toronto  to  supply  me  with  such  information  a-  he  could 
obtain,  and  have  been  favored  with  the  following  interesting  communica- 
tion, in  which  I  have  inserted  the  figures  indicating  the  periods  spent  in 
this  Institution  by   each  gentleman    whose   name    i<   mentioned:  — 

"Toronto,  6th  July,   1907. 

"Mr.  Gardiner, 

"1)kar  Sir, — During  my  recent  vi-it  to  your  [institution  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  interest  you  manifested  in  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  pupils.  With  your  permission  1  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  brief 
review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  some  of  the  ex-pupils  who  arc 
following  the  piano-tuning  industry,  willi  a  few  practical  hints,  and  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  those  who  are  earning  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  week. 

''Some  years  ago,  when  the  tuning  department  was  in  its  infancy,  the 
question  of  securing  employment  for  the  graduating  pupils  appeared  to  lie 
a  very  serious  problem,  but  eventually,  throiigh  the  influence  of  Mr.  W. 
G.  Raymond  (1873-77)  and  others,  the  Mason  &  Pisch  Piano  Company,  of 
Toronto,  opened  their  doors  for  a  trial  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  Arthur 
Curtis  (1873-82)  being  the  first  to  secure  a  situation,  closely  followed  by 
Sandford  Leppard  (1872-83)  and  Robert  H.  Stewart  (1873-83).  Their  work 
proving  satisfactory,  James  E.  Shaughnessy  (1870-85)  was  the  next  to  be 
employed  by  the  same  Company.  About  this  time,  James  Common  was  in 
the  tuning  class,  but  being  further  advanced  with  the  willow  work,  he  was 
advised  to  give  up  the  tuning  and  devote  his  whole  attention  to  his  trade 
in  the  workshop;  after  graduating  from   which  he  worked  at  the  willow  and 
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rattan  business  at  home  for  a  short  time,  but,  his  expectations  not  being  i 
realized,  he  decided  to  complete  his  course  in  piano  tuning,  and  returning 
to  Brantford,  lie  secured  the  services  of  the  Raymond  brothers  for  private 
instruction.  When  this  was  completed,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  situation  with  the  Newoombe  Piano  Company,  thus 
making  another  opening  for  the  graduates  of  the  Institution.  By  this  time 
Arthur  Curtis  and  Robert  H.  Stewart  decided  to  leave  the  Mason  &  Risch 
Company  and  start  out  for  themselves,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  have 
succeeded  wonderfully  well.  The  vacancies  were  filled  by  James  Common 
(1872-82)  and  Alfred  Moreland  (1881-86).  Sandford  Leppard  was  now 
removed  from  the  factory  to  the  ware-rooms  where  he  had  a  better  chance 
to  display  his  musical  ability.  When  Gourlay,  Winter  &  Leeming  started 
in  the  piano  business,  a  tempting  salary  induced  Mr.  Leppard  to  go  with 
them,  James  Shaughnessy  filling  his  former  position.  Other  pupils  who 
obtained  situations  in  Toronto  factories  were  Hans  Matson  (1878-89),  George 
Shepherd  (1878-96),  George  He  Arthur  (1887-98),  William  McKiin  (1875- 
83),  Alexander  Dyce  (1887-99),  John  A.  Hurray  (1881-94),  William  H. 
Jovce  (1895-99),  William  Wilson  (1883-95),  Sidney  Garner  (1891-99),  Harry 
Gates  (1889-1901),  Norman  Young  (1900-03),  Ernest  Burke  (1891-1901). 
James  Common  remained  with  the  Hason  &  Risch  Company  over  twelve 
years,  having  charge  of  the  fine  tuning  and  spending  considerable  time  in- 
the  ware-rooms.  All  through  that  period  he  kept  up  an  outside  tuning  con- 
nection of  about  two  hundred  pianos  and  also  did  some  selling.  He  found 
that  the  mechanical  ideas  he  acquired  in  the  workshop  of  the  O.  I.  B.,  while 
he  was  learning  the  willow  trade,  were  of  assistance  to  him  in  repairing 
pianos  and  organs.  After  leaving  the  Hason  &  Risch  Company,  he  applied 
for  a  situation  as  tuner  with  the  Gerhard  Heintzman  Company.  This  was 
a  new  field,  as  Hr.  Heintzman  had  always  strongly  opposed  employing  blind 
workmen.  But  Hr.  Common  went  there  highly  recommended  and  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  higher  wages  than  had  been  previously  paid  to 
any  tuner.  In  a  short  time  he  had  full  charge  of  the  tuning  department, 
and  it  was  not  long  until  other  ex-pupils  were  engaged;  among  them  George 
He  Arthur,  John  A.  Hurray,  Harry  Gates,  Alexanuer  Dyce,  William  Wilson, 
Edward  Hermon  (1881-92)  and  others  who  started  as  improvers.  Without 
goin<?  into  details  with  regard  to  other  firms,  it  suffices  to  say  that  all  the 
leading  piano  manufacturers  in  Ontario  have  given  employment  to  ex-pupils 
of  the  O.  I.  B.  You  will  notice  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  our  tuners  to 
exchange  their  situations  for  better  ones.  At  the  present  time  in  Toronto 
we  find  Sandford  Leppard  in  the  ware-rooms  of  Gourlay,  Winter  &  Leeming, 
having  charge  of  the  entire  stock  of  pianos  and  organs,  and  he  is  also  the 
tuning  instructor  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  David  Little  (1895-1905), 
is  his  assistant.  In  their  factory  we  find  Alexander  Dyce,  head  timer, 
assisted  by  James  Forrest  (1894-1903).  In  the  Xewcombe  Company  we  have 
James  Shaughnessy  as  fine  tuner  and  William  HcKim,  one  of  the  share- 
holders and  also  tuner.  In  the  Hason  &  Risch  Company  Sidney  Garner  in 
the  ware-rooms  and  George  Shepherd  doing  the  fine  tuning  in  the  factory, 
assisted  by  those  already  mentioned.  In  the  Gerhard  Heintzman  Company 
the  head  tuners  are  James  Common,  George  HcArthur,  John  A.  Hurray. 
The  Bell  Company  at  Guelph  have  William  L.  Kiel  (1873-78),  for  their  fine 
tuner,  ably  assisted  by  Albert  J.  Kaiser  (1880-93).  In  Kertzman's  factory, 
Buffalo,  William  H.  Joyce  is  fine  tuner.  In  Ottawa,  Frederick  Hedlow 
(1891-96)  has  a  splendid  position  as  tuner  and  salesman  for  J.  Orme  &  Son. 
Alfred  Moreland  has  also  a  fine  situation  with  one  of  the  leading  firms  in 
Montreal.     Others  have  located  in  Chicago  and  Detroit.     Apart  from  those 
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ii  piano  factories  there  are  several  graduates  of  t.ie  0.  I.  B.  who  preferred 
orking  up  an  outside  connection  as  tuners  on  their  own  account.  J.  Edwin 
Nelles,  Paris  (1879-86),  is  reported  to  have  made  sufficient  money 
to  retire  from  the  trade,  and  Roger  W.  Roberts,  Stratford  ('1872- 
76),  is  said  to  have  done  equally  well.  When  we  realize  that  the  yearly 
output  of  Ontario  piano  factories  is  over  fifteen  thousand  instruments,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  good  tuners  and  salesmen.  The  fact 
i-  now  well  established  that  a  man  without  his  sight  can  tune  a  piano  as 
well,  and  as  quickly,  as  anyone,  and  also  do  any  ordinary  repairing.  It  is, 
then,  of  great  importance  that  your  instructor  be  well  versed  in  a  thorough, 
up-to-date  system  of  tuning  and  spend  much  time  in  coaching  and  carefully 
watching  the  progress  and  hahits  of  the  pupils  in  speed  and  accuracy.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  long  at  the  business  have  experienced  considerable 
trouble  with  a  few  commencing  to  work  in  factories  who  were  painfully  slow 
and  awkward  in  the  way  of  handling  their  tools.  Selling  pianos  and  organs 
lia^  become  quite  popular  with  tuners.  A  number  of  us  have  been  fairly 
successful  in  connecting  that  line  with  tuning.  I  think  it  would  be  a  splen- 
did idea  to  encourage  public  speaking  and  debating  classes  in  your  Institu- 
tion. It  would  have  a  tendency  to  better  qualify  the  pupils  for  filling  posi- 
tions in  later  years  and  in  the  way  of  facing  the  world.  In  conclusion,  I 
might  add  that  nearly  all  those  mentioned  in  this  review  have  purchased 
homes  of  their  own,   with  comfortable  surroundings." 

This  is  a  most  encouraging  report,  and  1  wish  I  could  give  as  good  a 
niic  from  any  other  single  industry  in  which  the  blind  are  engaged.  Not 
that  the  outlook  is  entirely  discouraging,  for  I  receive  some  optimistic  letters 
from  blind  men  engaged   in  handicraft-,  the  following  being  a  -ample:  — 

Petebborotjgh,  11th   March,  1907. 

Mr.   Gahdinek, 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  received  your  report  and  my  brother-in-law  also 
received  one.  T  read  it  all  through  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  way 
that  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  is  widening.  I  have  realized  ever 
since  I  started  to  do  for  myself  the  great  need  for  a  good  general  education, 
and  most  especially  along  social  lines.  The  nearer  we  can  come  to  the  same 
level  with  the  public  generally  the  better  will  we  be  able  to  do  our  little  pari 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  world  and  making  it  better  than  we  found  it.  I  think 
if  the  adult  boys  were  taught  as  many  kinds  (>f  repairing  a-  possible  it  would 
help  greatly.  I  made  many  times  more  out  of  repairing  than  out  of  mak- 
ing things.  I  had  to  learn  repairing  myself,  as  there  was  so  much  call  for 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  willow,  rattan  or  wood,  including  up- 
holstering, that  I  cannot  do,  and  my  wife  and  daughter  can  do  cane-seating, 
and  I  am  teaching  my  brother-in-law,  Alfred  Airriess,  who  is  Living  with 
me,  but  my  general  education  has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  me,  and  when  I 
think  of  what  I  am  and  what  I  would  have  been  without  it,  1  am  grateful 
beyond  words  to  the  Institution.  I  belong  to  the  literary  club  at  the 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  I  often  wish  I  could  have  a  good  talk  with  you  and  go  over 
the  place  and   see  what   you   are  all   doing,   but    I   cannot    afford   it    yet. 

Please  send  me  four  bunches  of  coarse  chair  cane  and  a  few  strands  of 
binding  cane,  and  I  will  send  the  amount  by  post. 

With  earnest  wishes  for  your  every  success  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
nil   your  assistants,   I  remain,   Sir,  your  most  sincere  well   wisher, 

Geokgf.  W.  Armstrong,  55  Weller  Street,  Peterborough. 
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With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Donkin  as  Trades  Instructor,  it  is  intendeJ 
to  revive  the  teaching  of  willow  basket  making,  which  has  been  in  abeyancl 
for  some  time.  Instruction  in  hammock  making  and  cane  chair  seating 
will  be  continued,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  outfit  of  small  carpenters) 
benches  and  tools  will  be  provided  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  manual 
training  schools  for  sighted  pupils.  The  introduction  of  broom  making! 
which  continues  to  be  the  favorite  industry  in  United  States  schools  for  thl 
blind,  is  still  under  consideration. 

"The  trades  taught  in  the  Massachusetts  Institution  include  (hair: 
caning,  mattress-making,  furniture  repairing  and  piano  tuning  for  the  younj 
men,  and  sewing,  dress  cutting  and  fitting  and  general  housework  for  tin 
young  women. 

"After  being  in  the  school  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  every  younj, 
man  of  average  intelligence  has  received  a  sound  literary  education,   and  i 
prepared  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  musician,  tuner  of  pianofortes,  chair-canerj 
or  mattress-maker.     The  young  women  receive  an  equivalent  literary  train' 
ing  and  manual  training  fitted  to  their  needs. 

"A  number  of  trades  were  taught  at  first,  but  in  later  years,  with  th| 
tremenduous  change  that  has  come  about  in  our  industrial  system  with  thJ 
advent  of  machinery,  the  sightless  have  suffered  with  others,  and  certain 
trades  that  were  formerlv  taught  are  no  longer  feasible. 

"With  the  closing  of  one  industrial   avenue  after  another  the  problen 
of  suitable  trades  for  the  sightless  has  become  more  and  more  difficult,   ant 
there  has  seemed  to  be  but  one  way  to  meet  it,  namely,  to  make  more  thorough 
and  comprehensh'e  the  literary  and   musical  training  of  the  blind,   and  thi 
has  been  done. 

"The  classes  in  the  Massachusetts  Institution  are  small,  ten  pupil-  being 
the  maximum." 

Pupils'  Clothing. 

The  literary  examiner,  Mr.  Passmore,  who  visited  the  Institution  ill 
June,  just  before  the  end  of  the  session,  remarked  that  some  of  the  pupih 
were  insufficiently  supplied  with  clothing,  and  that  the  girls  were  more  care 
fill  of  their  appearance  than  the  boys.  He  added  that  the  Government  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  supply  clothing. 

This  subject  was  touched  editorially  last  year  by  the  Brantfnnl  Ex- 
positor, which  said  :  "There  are  a  number  of  blind  children  in  the  Province 
whose  friends  are  not  able  to  clothe  their  children,  or  to  provide  them  witl 
travelling  money.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  municipalities  shoult 
assume  the  expense  of  sending  such  children  to  Brantford,  but  if  they  an 
not  willing  to  do  so,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Ontario 
Government  in  assuming  such  a  comparatively  small  charge."' 

Some  of  the  neighboring  States  have  laws  under  which,  when  the  paren.1 
fails  to  supply  necessary  clothing,  the  Institution  can  purchase  what  i-  re- 
quired, up  to  forty  dollars'  worth,  and  collect  payment  from  the  county  to 
which  the  child  belongs.  By-law  No.  9  of  the  Ontario  Institution  sets  fortli 
that  the  Principal  "shall  see  that  the  pupils  are  suitably  and  comfortabh 
clad,  either  by  their  parents  or  friends,  or  by  the  municipality  from  whir] 
they  come,  or  in  the  case  of  indigent  orphans  or  half-orphans,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

My  endeavor  has  been  to  have  the  parents  supply  clothing  for  then 
children  when  at  all  possible,  as  I  considered  it  better  for  both  parents  and 
children  that  the  former  should  not  be  wholly  relieved  of  the  support  of  tin 
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atter.  In  correspondence  on  this  subject,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  remind 
arents  that,  if  the  child  were  at  home,  instead  of  at  this  school,  they  would 
have  to  feed  as  well  as  clothe  him,  therefore  it  could  not  be  unjust  to  ask 
them  to  pay  for  the  clothes  only.  I  have  heard  of  extreme  cases,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  school  and  with  the  school  for  the  Deaf  at  Belleville,  in  which 
children  went  home  for  vacation  well  dressed  wita  clothing  paid  for  by  the 
Government  and  came  back  clad  in  old  rags,  the  Government  clothes  having 
been  kept  at  home  for  other  members  of  the  family.  Having  all  kinds  of 
people  to  deal  with,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  works  very  well, 
and  no  radical  change  is  required.  Under  it,  orphans  are  liberally  supplied 
with  clothing  at  Government  expense,  and  children,  whose  parents  may  not 
be  able  to  supply  their  needs  promptly,  are  provided  with  clothes  bought 
for  them  and  charged  to  them,  and,  generally,  paid  for  by  the  parents  in 
course  of  time.  Leaving  home  in  September,  and  returning  in  June,  ehild- 
'ren  may  bring  an  outfit  sufficient  to  carry  them  comfortably  until  May, 
when  they  need  some  lighter  clothe-  and  probably  new  hat-  and  -line-, 
which  would  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  course  if  the  children  were  at  borne 
and  in  sight  of  their  parents,  for  such  needs,  a  few  dollars  deposited  with 
the  Bursar  by  the  parents  would  amply  provide,  and  in  most  cases  the  money 
i-  forthcoming  when  asked  for.  The  children  whom  Mi.  Passmore  noticed 
a-  not  being  well  dressed  were  neither  orphans  inn  indigent,  and  it  would 
bave  been  no  kindness  to  provide  them  with  new  outfits  at  public  ex- 
pense,  but  rather  an  encouragement  to  unnecessary  dependence. 

For  the  guidance  of  parents,  T  append  the  li-t  of  requirements  a-  pre- 
pared by  tlie  .Matron-  of  the  New  York  State  School,  which  ha-  been  sub- 
mitted to  the   Matron   of  the  0.    1.    15.    and    approved    by   her. 


<  OKI.S. 

i  coat. 

1  plav  coat. 

1  hat'. 

i  hood. 

1  Sunday  dress. 

!  week-day  dress. 

'J  petticoats. 

-  -nil-  underwear. 

2  night  dresses. 
2  corset  waists. 

4  pairs  stockings. 

2  pairs  shoes. 

1  pair  rubbers. 

3  aprons. 

1  pair  mittents. 
1    pair  side  elastics. 
<i  handkerchiefs. 

brush  and  comb. 

tooth  brush. 

umbrella. 


<  n.DKK  Boys. 

1    Sunday  suit. 

1  week-day  suit. 

2  pairs  extra  trousers. 

1  overcoat. 

2  -nits  underwear. 

1  shirts. 
o'  collars. 

3  night  shirts. 

2  pairs  suspender-. 

2  pairs  shoes. 

1   pair  rubbers. 

4  pairs  socks. 

3  neckties. 
1  muffler. 

1   summer  hat  or  cap. 
1    winter  hat  or  cap. 
1   pair  mittens. 

5  handkerchief-. 
umbrella, 
comb  and  brush. 
tooth  brush. 


Y'H  nqer  Boys. 
1  Sunday  suit. 

1    week-day   suit. 

3  pairs  extra  trousers. 

4  blouses. 

1  overcoat. 

2  suits  underwear. 
2  night  shirt-. 

2  pairs  -uspenders. 
2   pair-  elastic  -.'alters. 

2  pairs  plioes. 

l  pair  rubbers. 
»>  pairs  stockings, 

3  Windsor  ties. 

muffler. 
Bummer  cap. 
winter  cap. 
pair  mittens. 
handkerchiefs, 
comb  and  brush, 
tooth  brush. 


The-e  ate  the  minimum  requirements.  Each  girl  should  bave  two 
week-day  dresses  for  winter  and  two  for  summer,  and  many  will  require 
more  handkerchiefs  than    are   specified  above. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  parents  should  not  -end  money  direct  to  their 
children  when  they  are  at  school.  When  the  money  is  sent  to  me,  it  is 
deposited  with  the  Bursar  and  a  receipt  taken,  and  whenever  a  portion  of 
it  is  withdrawn  a  receipt  is  given.  Usually  the  money  last-  longer  when  T 
have  some  oversight  over  the  expenditure.      Then  the   danger  of  having  the 
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money  lost  or  stolen  is  avoided  by  sending  it  direct  to  me.      Use  money  order 
or  registered  letters,  not  bank  cheques,   in  remitting. 

The  pupils  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good,  wholesome  food! 
well-cooked.  Parents  do  their  children  harm,  not  good,  by  sending  to  then 
candies,  cakes  and  other,  probably  indigestible,  commodities,  to  be  eater 
between  meals  or  at  night. 


Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  request  of  the  publishers,  I  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Matild; 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  19-31  Broadway,  New  York  City,  the  name: 
and  addresses  of  350  of  the  ex-pupils  of  the  0.  I.  B.  A  good  friend,  wh( 
did  not  wish  his  name  mentioned,  volunteered  to  defray  the  expense-;  o: 
placing  the  magazine  in  the  hands  of  the  indigent  blind.  "While  waitim 
for  arrangements  to  be  completed,  I  ordered  a  few  copies  for  the  pupils  ant 
teachers  to  read,  remitting  10  cents  per  copy  for  postage.  About  the  midd]; 
of  May  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Holmes^  manager  of  the  magazine 
stating  that  he  had  "struck  a  snag  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  magazin( 
in  Canada,  in  that  on  the  10th  of  May  the  second  class  postage  rate,  whicl 
had  heretofore  been  lc.  per  lb.,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  been  made  4c.  per  pound,  which  would  quadruple  the  postage  we  woulc 
have  to  pay ;  but  for  this  we  had  determined  to  give  our  magazine  free  t( 
the  reading  blind  of  Canada." 

At  Mr.  Holmes'  request,  I  wrote  to  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Ottawa, 
explaining  the  complication  and  asking  if  something  could  not  be  done  tt 
relieve  the  situation.  In  reply,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  from  the 
Canadian  Department  to  Mr.  Holmes,  dated  11th  June,  as  follows:  — 

"With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  29th  May  to  the  Postmastei 
General,  expressing  the  hope  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  intended  foi 
the  use  of  the  blind  may  be  allowed  to  enter  Canada  from  the  United  State? 
at  the  rate  of  postage  applicable  to  second-class  matter  previous  to  the  con- 
vention recently  entered  into  between  the  two  countries,  I  beg  to  say  that, 
as  such  periodicals  are  printed  and  published  in  the  United  States,  this 
Department  has  no  control  over  the  rate  of  postage  which  the  United  State- 
postal  authorities  may  require  before  they  will  allow  their  transmission  by 
means  of  post.  If,  however,  you  or  others  interested  can  arrange  with  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  to  have  such  matter  accepted  either  at 
the  low  rate  of  postage  formerly  enjoyed,  or  as  free  matter,  this  Department 
will  be  pleased  to  co-operate,  and  allow  its  transmission  free  through  Cana- 
dian mails.  This  subject  is  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  United  State- 
Post  Office  Department,  as  their  revenue  would  be  affected.  If,  however, 
they  consent  to  a  loss  of  revenue  by  a  lessening  of  the  rates,  or  accepting  such 
matter  for  free  transmission,  this  Department  would  waive  its  treaty  rights, 
and,  by  mutual  arrangement,  admit  the  passage  of  such  matter  free  of  post- 
age through  Canadian  mails." 

I  heard  nothing  of  the  result  of  the  publisher's  application  to  Washing- 
ton for  some  time,  but,  meeting  Mr.  Holmes  in  Boston  in  August,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  expected  to  have  the  magazines  sent  by  express  to  one 
point  in  Canada  and  thence  posted  to  Canadian  subscribers.  Probably  the 
Canadian  blind  will  be  reading  their  Zieglers  regularly,  before  this  report 
reaches  them. 
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Visits  to  Other  Institutions. 

In  the  month  of  April,  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister,  I  visited 
the  schools  for  blind  children  and  youth,  and  the  shops  for  blind  adults,  in 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Monday,  April  8th,  I  spent  at  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  Mr.  Harvey  Clark  Superin- 
tendent. The  buildings  and  grounds  are  in  good  condition,  the  main  build- 
ing, though  apparently  not  as  large  as  that  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  realh 
affording  more  accommodation  by  means  of  the  basement  under  the  whole 
building,  a  system  of  construction  which  is  also  applied  to  the  buildings 
of  the  Michigan  School  at  Lansing  and  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Insti- 
tution at  Saginaw. 

The  heating  apparatus  is  located  in  a  separate  building  situated  on  a 
side  hill,  the  system  being  low  pressure  and  gravity,  using  bituminous  coal 
for  fuel.  The  dynamo  for  lighting  the  building  is  managed  by  the  engine- 
room  staff,  current  being  taken  from  the  city  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  Institution  fires  are  out. 

The  floors  in  the  central  portion  of  the  main  building  are  of  tiles:  in 
the  corridors  of  hard  wood;  the  walls  painted,  with  all  corners  protected 
by  wooden  beading.  The  stair-  and  landings  are  covered  with  corrugated 
iron.      All  doors  are  neatly  numbered   and  lettered. 

The  system  of  small  dormitories  prevails,  three  or  four  pupils  to  each, 
which  is  preferable  to  our  system  of  having  ten  to  twenty  pupils  sleeping 
in  one  room.  There  are  no  special  appliances  for  ventilation,  nor  did  I 
observe  any  appliances  or  arrangements  for  out-door  exercise. 

The  dining  tables  are  conveniently  arranged  with  a  passage  two  fe<  t 
wide  through  the  centre  of  each,  lengthwise,  for  the  use  of  the  waiter,  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  hand  food  or  drink  over  the  Bhoulders  of  the  pupils. 

The  gymnasium,  which  is  large  anil  well  furnished,  is  also  used  as  an 
assembly  hall.  Jt  is  located  on  the  third  floor  has  a  platform  on  the  side 
for  the  orchestra  and  those  who  assist  in  entertaining,  and  a  supply  of  chair- 
for  seating  an  audience.  The  gymnastic  instructor  is  a  lady,  and  dancing 
is  among  the  branches  taught.  Every  Saturday  evening  there  i-  a  "social" 
in  the  gymnasium,  when  the  male  and  female  pupils  engage  in  round 
dances,  the  school  orchestra  supplying  the  music.  The  Superintendent  is 
of  opinion  that  this  exercise  promotes  grace  of  movement,  and  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  sexes  under  proper  supervision   is  beneficial. 

There  is  no  religious  instruction  in  the  Wisconsin  school,  the  law-  of 
the  State  forbidding  it. 

There  are  about  seventy  acres  of  land  connected  with  the  [nstitution, 
much  of  which  is  in  pasture.  A  herd  of  cows  i>  kept  for  the  supply  of 
milk  for  the  pupils.  There  is  a  small  green-house,  and  the  grounds  are 
ornamented  with  flower  beds,  but  lack  the  spacious  walks  and  abundant  shade 
trees  which  are  a  feature  of  the  Ontario  school  ground-. 

There  is  no  street  car  service  from  the  city,  which  is  distant  about  two 
miles. 

About  one  hundred  pupils  are  in  attendance,  the  sexes  being  equally 
represented.  Pupils  are  received  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty-one: 
a  few  are  allowed  to  remain  after  passing  twenty-one,  but  none  are  received 
over  that  age.  None  are  admitted  to  learn  tuning  alone,  nor  to  spend  all 
their  time  in  the  industrial  department.  The  tuning  department  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  basement,  but  Superintendent  Clark  has  advised  the  erection  of 
a  separate  music  building,  with  provision  of  a  massage  department  and 
swimming-  tanks. 
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There  is  not  much  canvassing  for  pupils  by  the  officers  of  the  school. 
The  law  of  the  State  requires  the  County  School  Inspectors  to  report  alJ 
cases  of  blindness  in  the  State,  but  this  work  is  not  thoroughly  done. 

The  chief  design  of  the  School  being  to  give  an  English  education  to 
the  blind  children  of  the  State,  the  literary  work  takes  precedence  over  th? 
musical  and  industrial. 

There  is  a  full  graded  Public  School  course,  with  Latin  in  addition. 
Each  of  the  teachers  has  practically  the  same  pupils  throughout  the  day, 
instead  of  each  taking  some  junior  and  some  senior  classes,  as  is  the  custom 
in  the  Ontario  school. 

No  pupils  being  received  under  the  age  of  eight,  there  is  very  little 
Kindergarten  work,  the  so-called  Kindergarten  class  being  small  with  large 
pupils.  From  the  beginning  the  children  are  taught  to  read  the  New  York 
point  system,  the  embossed  line  being  entirely  omitted.  The  custom  at 
Brantford  is  to  teach  the  embossed  letters  first,  and  take  the  point  later. 

More  text  books  are  used  in  the  Wisconsin  school  than  in  the  Ontario 
school ;  less  dictation. 

There  are  three  classes  in  Domestic  Science,  with  room  and  appliances 
to  accommodate  all  the  female  pupils,  whether  partially  or  wholly  blind. 
This  department  has  a  special  teacher  and  is  regarded  as  particularly  useful. 

One  teacher  has  charge  of  the  sewing  and  knitting  classes,  for  which 
only  one  room  is  provided.  The  little  boys,  as  well  as  the  girls,  are  taught 
to  knit  and  sew.  The  first  sewing  is  done  on  canvas,  the  work  correspond- 
ing to  that  done  in  our  Kindergarten.      Singer  sewing  machines  are  used. 

In  the  workshop,  adjacent  to  the  main  building,  two  ground-floor  rooms 
are  devoted  to  sloyd.  One  room,  20  feet  by  20  feet,  contains  eight  small 
carpenters'  benches,  provided  with  vise,  saw,  plane,  hammer,  chisel,  etc., 
and  with  these  tools  totally  blind  boys  produce  neat  inlaid  work,  towel  racks, 
seats,  benches  and  quite  a  variety  of  articles  in  wooden-ware.  In  the  other 
room  material  and  finished  work  are  stored,  and  there  is  a  turning  lathe. 
No  accidents  to  the  pupils  have  ever  occurred  in  this  sloyd  room,  the  blind 
pupils  being  more  careful  of  their  fingers  than  seeing  children  similarly 
employed.  There  are  four  classes  in  sloyd,  and  the  sloyd  teacher  also  has 
two  classes  in  the  literary  department. 

The  training  in  sloyd  is  excellent  to  produce  an  all-round  handy  man, 
and  is  particularly  useful  for  those  who  will  some  time  try  to  repair  pianos. 
Such  a  room  and  teacher  could  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Ontario  school. 

Rag-carpet  weaving  is  taught  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  teacher  stating 
that  there  has  been  a  recent  revival  of  demand  for  these  goods,  especially 
for  rugs.      A  hand-loom  costs  forty  dollars;  those  with  fly-shuttles  are  dearer. 

In  the  willow  room  is  another  teacher,  who  reported  that  he  had  ten 
or  twelve  pupils,  though  only  one  was  actually  at  work  at  the  moment  of 
my  visit.  The  products  are  dolls'  buggies  and  large  and  small  baskets,  some 
of  the  latter  being  ornamented  with  plaited  straw  in  colors.  There  was 
quite  a  stock  of  baskets  on  hand. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  machinery  for  making  brooms,  but  it  is  not  used 
jn  account  of  the  alleged  impossibility  of  competing  with  convict  labor. 

An  upper  room  in  the  workshop  is  used  for  teaching  piano  by  a  blind 
male)  teacher,  who  also  trains  the  orchestra  composed  of  fifteen  instruments. 
mx  of  the  young  musicians  are  Germans  from  Milwaukee.  Admission  to 
Tembership  in  the  orchestra  is  regarded  as  a  promotion,  and  there  is  great 
i  ?alry  among  ths  pupils  for  that  honor,  but   i  could  not  learn  that  ability 
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[to  play  a  portable  instrument  was  looked  upon  as  a  likely  means  of  earning 
a  living. 

Three  literary  societies  are  maintained,  whose  members  give  occasional 
entertainments  to  the  other  pupils. 

In  a  small  printing  office,  "manned"  by  a  young  lady,  is  a  proof  press 
and  a  fount  of  New  York  point  print  type,  which  must  be  very  convenient 
when  there  is  occasion  to  use  many  copies  of  a  piece  of  music,  a  hymn,  etc. 
The  type  is  in  execllent  condition,  though  it  has  been  so  long  in  use  that 
the  oldest  inhabitant  could  not  tell  me  where  it  was  obtained.  After  my 
return  home,  I  made  exhaustive  inquiries,  both  through  the  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  and  by  letters  to  heads  of  Blind  [nstitutions  and  type  founders  iu 
the  United  Stales,  but  I  had  not  succeeded  in  locating  the  matrices  used  in 
ia>ting  this  type  until  August  when   \  found  them   in   Boston. 

Mrs.  Clark  actively  assists  her  husband  in  the  management  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  I  came  away  feeling  under  deep  obligation  to  them  both,  as 
well  a-  to  their  staff  of  teachers  ami  officers,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  mosl 
courteous  treatment  and  every  assistance  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
he-tow. 

The  M  [Chig  v\  Si  hool. 

On  Wednesday,  April  Kith,  I  visited  the  Michigan  State  School  for  the 
blind  at  Lansing,  Mr.  C.  H.  Holme-  Superintendent.  The  teaching  staff 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  ladies.  The  buildings,  located  some  distance 
from  the  city,  can  he  reached  by  trolley,  and  the  grounds,  covering  forty- 
five  acres,  are  well  laid  out  and  cared  for.  There  is  a  commodious  Hospital 
in  a  separate  building,  and  a  fine  workshop.  The  pupils  numher  L12,  and 
the  teacher-   16.     No  pupils  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  received. 

With  the  kitchens,  store-rooms,  Domestic  Science  room,  hammock 
mum,  and  even  the  Kindergarten  class,  in  the  basement,  it  is  possible  to 
have  single-pupil  dormitories  on  the  floor-  above,  as  well  as  s,,  many  play- 
rooms, sitting-rooms  and  study-rooms  that  there  i-  no  necessity  to  use  the 
class-rooms   lor  anything  but   their  legitimate  purpose. 

There  were  fifteen  children  in  the  Kindergarten,  ranging  in  age  from 
six  to  ten  years.  Their  hand-work  is  bead-  and  raffia.  As  in  the  Wisconsin 
School,  instruction  in  line-letter  reading  i-  omitted.  The  point  gystem  i- 
taughl  from  the  first,  but  at  Lansing  the  Braille  is  used  instead  of  the  New 
York  point. 

The  classes  are  small.  In  teaching  reading  the  teacher  holds  a  book 
printed  in  ink,  and  s(1  avoids  the  eye-strain  of  following  the  raised  letter 
pn  a  surface  of  the  same  color.  In  one  of  the  classes  the  alternate  reading 
wa-  excellent. 

The  pupils  begin  to  write  when  thc\  begin  to  read,  but  they  are  taught 
milv  point  and  type-writing.  The  use  of  the  grooved  card  and  pencil  writ- 
ing m  ordinary  italic  script  is  unknown  at  both  the  Janesville  and  the 
Lansing  schools.  The  ex-pupil  who  wishes  to  -end  a  letter  when  he  has  no 
type-writer,  or  who  wishes  to  write  to  a  person  not  acquainted  with  point 
print,  would  be  at  a  loss.  It  seem-  to  me  that  the  ability  to  write  legibly 
with  a  pencil  i-  of  more  practical  value  to  a  blind  person  than  the  ability 
to  use  a   type-writer. 

For  point  writing  at  all  the  institutions  I  visited,  the  pupils  use  what 
we  call  the  pocket-guide.  They  have  no  desk  "-late"  with  brass  guide,  such 
as    i-   made   by  the   Engineer  and   Carpenter   of  the   Ontario   Institution,    and 

gentleman    who    had    -een    the    Brantford    "slate"    BUggested    that    there 
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would  be  a  large  sale  for  these  "slates"  in  the  United  States  at  a  high  price  I 
There  is  so  much  hand-work  in  the  manufacture  that  the  price  would  have 
to  be  high  to  leave  a  profit. 

Nor  have  they  any  dissected  maps  in  those  institutions,  such  as  are  mad(| 
and  used  at  Brantford.      I  saw  a  class  in  Geography  endeavoring  to  get  ar 
idea  of  the    capes  and  islands    of  the    Mediterranean   Sea    from  a  circula]j 
wooden  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.     The  teacher  had  heard  of  dissected 
maps,  but  had  formed  a  poor  opinion  of  them. 

A  class  of  five  in  Literature  (four  girls  and  one  boy)  discussed  Long; 
fellow's  ''Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  very  intelligently.     The  Latin  class  wa: 
composed   of  foiir  girls,   reading  extracts   from  Caesar,   and   using  the   con  ; 
tinental  pronunciation.     The  corresponding  classes  at  Brantford  contain  l!j 
and  13  pupils  respectively. 

As  at  Janesville,  no  pupils  are  received  at  the  Lansing  school  for  piano, 
tuning  or  industrial  work  exclusively.  The  age  limits  for  admission  ar< 
seven  to  nineteen  years. 

The  Domestic  Science  room  will  accommodate  sixteen  pupils  at  a  time 
and  the  Matron  testifies  that  the  results  of  this  branch  of  instruction  ar, 
excellent. 

There  is  shelving  for  books  in  each  class-room,  instead  of  a  large  centra] 
library. 

Dancing  is  not  taught  nor  engaged  in. 

There  are  fifty  pupils  in  music  and,  besides  the  piano,  instruction  i 
given  on  portable  instruments,  including  the  violin. 

There  is  a  stereotyping  plant,  where  brass  sheets  are  prepared  and  musi| 
is  printed.      Some  of  the  sheet  music  is  disposed  of  to  other  institutions. 

The  boys  and  girls  occupy  the  same  dining-room,  but  sit  at  separat' 
tables.     Before  the  meal,  the  pupils  sing  ''Be  present  at  our  Table,  Lord. 

Some  trouble   had   been    experienced    with    children    who    had   acquire: 
awkward  motions  of  the  head  and  hands,  but  no  effective  remedy  had  bee 
discovered. 

Staff  Notation. 

I  found  at  Lansing  an  excellent  contrivance  for  teaching  staff  notation 
to  the  blind,  a  correct  idea  of  which  is  particularly  necessary  for  blinl 
musicians  who  undertake  to  teach  seeing  piipils.  It  consists  of  hardwoo 
tables  twelve  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  with  two  rows  of  grooves,  five  l  . 
each  row,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  between  grooves,  representing  the  lines! 
hundreds  of  small  gimlet  holes  are  bored  into  the  plank  at  regular  interval?! 
the  notes,  sharps,  flats  and  other  sisfns  are  represented  by  movable  castinsl 
of  an  alloy  of  aluminum,  with  two  brass  nails  in  each  casting  which  will  fl 
into  two  of  the  gimlet  holes.  "With  this  apparatus  any  piece  of  music  cal 
be  "set  up,"  using  the  sheet  printed  in  ink  as  "copy,"  and  the  blind  pupl 
can  study  the  arrangement  by  touch  at  leisure,  until  he  knows  just  how  till 
piece  looks  to  the  seeing  person.  It  is  the  invention  of  Miss  Grace  BrowTr 
teacher  in  the  Lansing  School  for  the  Blind,  who  made  and  controls  tr I] 
patterns. 

A  compulsory  education  law,  applicable  to  the  blind,  has  been  enactel 
in  Michigan,   but  the   Superintendent  of  the  Lansing  school  estimates  th;|' 
70  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  State  legally  eligible  for  admission  are  not  i 
the  school.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to  report  all  cases,  but  their  r<} 
turns  are  not  complete,  the  common  idea  being  that  none  should  be  reportejl 
except  the  totally  blind. 
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The  industrial  training  at  the  Lansing  school  includes  piano-tuning, 
hammock-making  (for  boys  only),  broom  and  brush-making.  I  saw  no 
pupils  at  work  at  the  hour  of  my  visit  to  the  broom  department,  but  there 
were  brooms  and  whisks  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  and  I  was  informed 
that  28  pupils  were  engaged  in  this  work  at  periods  when  they  had  no  literary 
classes,  and  also  for  3^  hours  on  Saturdays.  There  are  five  machines  for 
winding  brooms  and  five  for  sewing.  Tuning  is  taught  in  a  room  over  the 
broom  shop,  and  hammock-making  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building; 
the  tuning  pupils  find  employment  either  in  piano  factories  or  at  custom 
work. 

I  have  to  thank  Superintendent  Holmes  and  his  stall'  not  only  for 
courtesies  during  my  visit,  but  also  for  information  given  me  by  letter  after 
my  return  home. 

Wisconsin  Workshops  for  Adult  Blind. 

I  visited  the  Wisconsin  Work-hop  for  the  Adult  151  ind  on  Tuesday, 
April  9th,  and  was  courteously  received  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Oscai 
Kuestermann.  The  workshop  is  located  at  1323  Ylict  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  a  rented  building,  and  two  small  houses  in  the  rear  have  also  been 
rented  for  the  storage  of  goods  and  materials.  Mr.  Kuestermann  had  an 
option  on  a  good  building,  large  enough  for  all  purposes,  which  he  hoped 
the  Legislature  would  consent  to  purchase. 

The  present  shop  is  TO  feet  by  20  feet  in  size,  and  28  men  are  employed 
at  piece  work,  ten  hours  per  day.  Tt  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
100  blind  adults  in  Wisconsin  able  to  learn  a  trade  and  work  steadily,  hut 
even  after  their  whereabouts  are  ascertained,  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  them  into  the  shop.  Men  who  have  peddled,  or  begged  on 
the  street,  will  not  stay  in  a  shop,  particularly  in  the  Bummer.  Some  who 
lived  in  distant  parts  of  the  State  lacked  the  money  to  travel  to  Milwaukee, 
but  the  Legislature  now  grants  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  $75.00  in  any  case,  to 
bring  tlie  blind  man  to  Milwaukee  and  pay  his  board  until  he  can  earn 
enough  for  the  latter  purpose.  There  is  no  boarding  house  in  connection 
with  the  Institution,  and  Mr.  Kuestermann  does  not  want  one,  his  theory 
being  that  the  various  classes  of  men  employed  in  the  shop  find  their  natural 
Qvironment   and   are  happier  there  than   they   would   be  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  Superintendent,  there  are  three  sighted  teachers,  or  fore- 
men, who  are  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  made.  Only  perfect 
isroods  are  sold,  and  there  is  no  effort  to  work  them  off  as  products  of  blind 
industry.  The  teachers  sort  and  point  all  the  willow,  thus  avoiding  the 
mistake  of  having  rods  of  different  sizes  in  the  -nine  basket.  Mr.  Kuester- 
mann does  not  believe  in  blind  teachers  for  the  blind,  as  si<rht  is  required 
to  finish  and  perfect  many  kinds  of  work,  and  the  division  of  labor  between 
the  sighted  and  the  blind  is  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Thus  when  a  score 
nf  men  are  makincr  baskets  it  pays  to  have  one  man  put  on  the  handles. 

There  was  a  largre  variety  of  baskets  in  stock  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
but  Mr.  Kuestermann  said  he  was  in  arrears  with  his  orders.  The  work- 
men use  strong,  revolving  models,  braced  with  iron,  and  as  they  are  all  on 
piece  work,  they  work  very  rapidly  and  steadily.  Tt  ha-  been  found  im- 
possible  to  compete  with  Europe  in  cane  or  split-willow  goods,  even  with 
the  protection  of  a  customs  duty  of  42  per  cent.,  so  the  Milwaukee  shop 
confines  its  labors  to  baskets  made  of  one-year-old  willow.  Some  of  the 
material  is  imported,  the  supply  grown  in  the  United  States  not  being  suffi- 
cient  for   the    demand,    but    arrangements   are    being    made    to    have   willow 
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grown  on  the  farms  connected  with  the  several  State  institutions,  and  to  have 
it  peeled  by  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  thus  reducing  the  cost  and  at  tin 
same  time  benefiting  the  defectives  by  giving  them  something  to  do.  I'ndei 
the  existing  system,  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material  increases  the  earn- 
ings of  the  blind  operatives. 

Wooden  bottoms  are  used  for  the  baskets  made  at  Milwaukee;  these  an 
bought  ready  shaped,  but  there  is  a  boring  machine  in  the  shop  run  by  ar 
electric  motoi. 

The  new  hands  are  first  set  to  work  making  dolls'  buggies,  and  as  the} 
become  expert  they  are  put  at  any  class  of  basket  for  which  an  order  can  V» 
obtained.  They  dislike  to  be  transferred  from  a  line  of  goods  to  which  the\ 
are  accustomed,  but  often,  by  the  time  an  order  for  fifty  or  one  hundret 
dozens  is  filled,  they  have  become  skilful,  are  making  good  wages,  and  an 
more  reluctant  to  leave  that  job  than  they  were  to  begin  it.  The  aim  is  t< 
keep  them  steadily  employed,   even  with  some  variation  in  their  earnings. 

Mr.  Kuestermann  considers  these  men  much  better  off  working  in  i 
factory  under  sighted  supervision  than  they  could  be  trying  to  manufacture 
similar  goods  in  their  own  homes.  The  quality  of  the  factory  goods  i 
better,  and  the  workman  has  no  trouble  about  buying  the  material  or  selling 
the  product.  The  trade  must  be  worked  up  on  business  methods,  with  illua 
trated  catalogues  and  a  mail-order  system.  The  departmental  stores  M 
large  customers  of  the  Milwaukee  factory. 

The  blind  workmen  get  as  wages  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  th 
material  and  the  price  received  for  the  product;  the  State  supplies  the  room 
fuel,  tools,  and  superintendence  and  instruction.  The  wages  range  fror 
two  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  per  week,  and  the  cost  to  the  State  i-  insid 
of  s.-), 000. 00  per  year. 

Mr.  Kuestermann  docs  not  think  well  of  broom-making  as  a  trade  fo 
the  blind.      He  tried  mattresses  and  list  shoes  at  first  but   abandoned  then 

He  finds  an  unlimited  market  for  willow  <yoods  in  the  United  States 
sells  some  of  the  goods  a  long  distance  from  the  place  of  production,  and  i 
very  firm  in  the  opinion  that  a  factory  for  blind  adults  should  not  only  h 
under  separate  management  from  a  school  for  blind  youth,  hut  that  the  tw 
should  not  be  in  the  same  city. 


Michigan  Employment  Institution  fob  the  Blind. 

I  visited  this  Institution  on  Thursady,  April  11th.  The  buildings  ar 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Houghton  Avenue,  between  Hanehett  an 
Benjamin  streets,  West  Saginaw,  Michigan,  and  consist  of  the  Adniinistrs 
tion  building,  factory,  men's  dormitory,  women's  dormitory  and  stable; 
representing  an  investment  of  SSO.000.00.  Another  building  is  needed  f< 
the  storage  of  material  and  brooms. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  I.  P.  Hamilton,  i<  himself  a  blind  man.  an 
most  of  his  assistants  are  also  blind.  In  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustee 
Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  the  selection  of  a  capable  and  reliable  corps  of  hel] 
ers  was  no  small  task,  as  a  small  percentage  of  sighted  persons  are  fitted  fc 
caring  for  the  blind.  "In  many  cases  much  outside  influence  was  brouaj 
to  bear  to  secure  places  for  persons  utterly  unqualified  to  take  positions  i 
such  an  Institution  as  this.  Believing  that  the  success  of  any  State  Tnstiti 
tion  depends  very  largely  on  the  kind  of  help  employed,  1  used  my  mo- 
careful  judgment   in   all   cases   and I  wish   to  express  to  you  m 

profound  gratitude  for  the  liberal  and  business-like  way  in  which  your  bod 
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has  persistently  refused  to  allow  outside  influence  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
tilling  the  inferior  offices  here.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  superintendent 
and  his  assistants  work  in  complete  unison  to  get  the  best  results,  and  in 
every  instance  have  you  kept  this  in  mind." 

Mr.  Hamilton  gives  his  reasons  for  deciding  that  "for  a  large  number 
of  blind  people  regularly  engaged  as  well  as  being  taught,  the  broom  trade 
was  the  most  practical.  The  demand  for  brooms  is  almost  unlimited  and 
there  is  almost  nothing  about  the  trade  from  the  preparation  of  the  corn  to 
the  bunching  of  the  finished  brooms  which  blind  people  cannot  do  unassisted. 
Besides  the  broom  trade,  hammock-making,  chair-caning  and  cobbling  have 
been  introduced.  On  account  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  machine-made 
hammocks  there  is  a  very  limited  market  for  those  made  by  hand,  and  the 
trade  is  not  a  paying  one.  Up  to  the  present  time  chair-caning  is  the  best 
thing  we  have  been  able  to  find  for  the  women.  Though  not  paying  large 
wages,  it  furnishes  them  employment  in  their  own  homes  and  is  clean,  light 
work  which  they  can  do  well.  In  addition  to  this,  the  women  learn  fancy 
work  of  many  kinds,  including  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing  and  raffia  work. 
For  men,  cobbling  is  one  of  the  most  practical  trades  we  have  found.  A 
hlind  person  with  good  mechanical  ability  can  learn  to  repair  shoes  and  can 
work  fast  enough  to  compete  with  sighted  workmen.  Work  is  always 
brought  and  called  for.  Very  few  blind  people,  becoming  hlind  in  later 
life,  are  able  to  master  the  art  of  tuning  a  piano  well,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  necessary  mechanical  skill  to  enable  them  successfully  to  repair  and 
regulate  pianos." 

Mr.  Hamilton  defends  the  Saginaw  system  of  rooming  and  boarding  tin- 
workmen  and  apprentices,  which,  he  says,  has  been  severely  criticized  by 
some  workers  for  the  blind,  more  especially  those  from  the  east.  "Blind 
people  necessarily  earn  small  wages,  and  the  theory  that  they  should  live 
outside  such  institutions  as  this,  on  account  of  the  good  they  get  from  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world,  results  in  their  living  under  saloons,  over 
saloons,  in  garrets  and  cellars  and  basements,  and  anywhere-  they  can  get 
in  cheap."  On  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  establishing  Act  the  Institu- 
tion "can  never  become  self-supporting,  or  nearly  s().  Board,  lodging  and 
instruction  are  furnished  free  to  apprentices  and  a-  tlic\  always  form  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  number  enrolled,  the  State  will  always  have 
a  considerable  amount  to  pay  in  order  to  maintain  those  learning.  As  a 
pure  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  blind  who  need  help,  like  any  other 
class  needing  help,  could  doubtless  be  taken  care  of  more  cheaply  in  poor- 
houses  or  in  other  places  where  no  attention  i-  given  to  teaching  trades. 
But,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  renewed  hope,  the  regained  useful- 
ness, and  the  brightened  lives  made  possible  by  such  Institutions  as  these, 
they  are  doing  their  fair  share  of  good  in  the  world  and  are  not  expensive 
experiments,  as  some  politicians  have  denominated  them." 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  in  the  Saginaw  Institution  50  men 
and  20  women  at  work-  in  the  different  departments,  and  more  could  be 
accommodated  at  very  little  additional  expense.  In  the  broom  shop  prac- 
tically all  the  men  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  women  were  employed.  A  few 
of  the  workers  have  been  transferred  from  the  poor-houses,  but  most  of  them 
were  found  by  means  of  circulars  and  by  exhibitions  of  work  done  at  the 
Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids  fairs.  The  visitors'  attendant  is  a  former  pupil 
of  the  Brantford  Institution. 

There  is  one  sighted  man  in  the  broom  factory,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pack 
and  ship  the  brooms,  but  the  teachers  of  both  the  broom-making  and  the 
cobbling  are  blind. 
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Ex-pupils  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  who  have  had  previous! 
partial  training  in  the  trades,  are  not  regarded  as  the  best  workmen  in  tlu 
broom  factory,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  it  is  well  that  the  two  establish! 
nients  are  in  different  cities.  Blind  men  do  effective  work  at  sorting,  wind-l 
ing  and  sewing,  but  it  was  remarked  that  they  could  not  make  brooms  oij 
their  own  account  with  profit  unless  they  received  the  retail  price. 

The  bouse  in  which  the  men  live  is  provided  with  a  smoking-room,  an< 
with  conveniences  for  games,  such  as  checkers  and  dominoes.  Part  of  th(B 
women's  house  is  used  as  a  work-room,  where  Mrs.  Draper  teaches  ten  women 
to  cane  chairs,  orders  enough  to  keep  them  busy  being  received  from  tht| 
citizens  of  Saginaw.  The  women  are  paid  three  dollars  a  week  for  then 
work  and  charged  two  dollars  for  their  board.  Some  of  them  sew  and  doj 
fancy  work.  One  clever  woman,  totally  blind,  is  an  expert  darner;  sin 
mends  the  men's  socks  and  underclotbes.  The  men  work  by  the  piece  ant 
pay  for  their  board  as  soon  as  they  get  on  the  pay-roll. 

The  dining-room  for  both  sexes  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Adniinistratioil 
building,  but  the  men  and  women  do  not  take  their  meals  at  the  same  hours] 

There  is  a  circulating  library  in  care   of   Mr.    Shotwell,    a   blind   man 
with  books  in  line  letter,  Braille  and  New  York  point.     The  librarian  gives 
lessons  in  reading,  writing  and  type-writing  to  those  who  desire  instruction 

The  expenditures,  which  are  under  the  management  of  the  Superintend] 
ent  and  the  State  Board  of  Control,  amount  to  alxmt  $25,000.00  a  year  net 
So  far  as  possible  the  materials   and  goods  are  bought  within  the   State    o: 
Michigan,   but   without  regard  to  political   patronage. 

On  leaving  the  Institution  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  very  kindly  took  nn| 
for  a  drive  through  the  city  and  conducted  me  to  the  Manual  Training  T)e 
partment  of  the  East  Saginaw  High  School,  founded  by  Mr.  Burt,  a  wealthy 
citizen.     In   this   most    complete  establishment    hundreds   of  boys    and  girl 
were  busy  at  their  work  in  iron,  copper,  clay  and  wood,  and  the  products  o:f 
their  skill  and  industry  were  displayed  in  great  variety.      Among  the  othe: 
departments  are  a  well-equipped  laundry,  a  gymnasium  and  a   large  swim| 
ming  tank.      Such   a   school   would  be  creditable  to  a   much  larger  city  thai 
Saginaw. 


PiEMATJKS. 


The  grading  of  the  pupils  in  a  school  for  the  blind,   on  the   exact   phu 
adopted  in  the  Public  Schools  for  the  sighted,  is  beset  with  almost  insuperj 
able  difficulties.      Pupils  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  sixteen  are  received  win 
have  to  begin  to  learn  the  alphabet,  and  some  of  these  are  ready  for  promo | 
tion  much  sooner  than  others.      Some  of  all  ages  are  intellectually  defects 
or    undeveloped — it    requires    time,   acquaintance  and   experiment    to    knc 
which.     Another  drawback  to  regular  promotion  is  that  some  parents  tal 
or  keep  their  children  home  for  the  most  trifling  reasons  thus  causing  the 
to  fall  behind   their  fellows   in  the  classes.      The  blind  require  much  moi 
individual  teaching  than  the  sighted,  especially  in  such  subject^  as  writinsj 
and  geography,    hence  the  classes    should    be    small.        The   Ontario   Piibli 
School  Readers  and  other  text-hook-<  are  not  ptiblished  in  tactile  character 
therefore  books  for  pupils'   use  must  be  obtained  from  The  American  Prii 
ing  Hotise  for   the  Blind,    Louisville,    Kentucky.        In   the   endeavor  to   us 
Ontario   books    as   far    as    possible,    as    in    Arithmetic,    Spelling,    Geography 
History,   etc.,   the  teacher  in   our  school    dictates  to  the   pupils,   whereas 
the  United  States  schools  each  pupil  is  supplied  with  a  text-book  from  whi< 
to    Sjtudy   the    lessons.      The    ground    covered    in    the   Ontario    Institution   ic 
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the  Blind  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Ontario  Public  Schools,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Art   course,   in   which  the  blind   ran   have  no   part. 

A  fount  of  movable  N~ew  York  point  type  and  a  proof  press,  such  as  are 
used  at  the  Janesville  school,  would  be  more  useful  to  US  than  a  stereotyp- 
ing outfit. 

I  have  ascertained  the  cost  of  an  outfit,  such  as  is  used  in  the  Michigan 
school,  for  teaching  the  staff  notation  to  blind  pupils  in  music,  and  expect 
to  obtain  one  ere  long. 

If  we  had  more  room,  and  a  competent  teacher  for  the  purpose,  I  would 
recommend  the  formation  of  an  orchestra,  as  a  recreation  for  it>  members, 
and  to  give  variety  to  our  entertainments,  though  I  cannot  certify  that 
ability  to  play  on  a  portable  instrument  would  be  useful  to  help  a  blind  man 
earn  a  living. 

With  better  accommodation,  and  a  teacher  not  otherwise  fully  employed, 
ili  enlargemeni  of  our  Dome-tic  Science  class,  to  include  all  the  female 
pupils  over  twelve  years  id'  age,  would  lie  advisable.  The  comfort  and  use- 
fulness of  the  giils  on  their  return  to  their  homes  would  thus  be  sensibly 
increased. 

An  outfit  and  teacher  for  sloyd  for  the  boys  would  also  be  very  useful. 
Sloyd  is  a  Swedish  word  (slojd)  descriptive  of  the  system  of  manual  training 
which  originated  in  Finland.  It  is  not  confined  to  wood-working,  as  is 
frequently  supposed  ('though  this  is  the  branch  most  commonly  taught),  but 
i>  work  with  the  hands  and  with  simple  tools.  The  system  i-<  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  different  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  is  designed  to 
develop  the  pupils  mentally  and  physically.  Its  aim  is,  therefore,  not 
special  technical  training,  but  general  development  and  the  laving  of  a 
foundation  for  future  industrial  growth.  The  sloyd  class  is  doing  verj 
satisfactory  work  at  the  Wisconsin  school,  and  its  usefulness  as  a  preparation 
for  piano  repairing,  basket  or  broom-making,  or  any  occupation  id'  a  mechan- 
ical character  is  obvious. 

With  regard  to  work  for  adults,  T  was  most  favorably  impressed  with 
the  experiment  being  made  at  Milwaukee,  where  the  manufacture  of  willow- 
ware  on  piece  wages  is  carried  on,  the  workmen  finding  their  own  boarding 
places.     Sighted  superintendence  and    instruction   are  desirable. 

Boston   Convention   of    Workers   fob  the    Blind. 

Dn  the  invitation  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Industrial  Department,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  with 
your  permission,  T  attended  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain,  during  the  last  week  in  August,  1IMIT.  At  every  session  of 
the  Convention,  which  lasted  four-  days,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
'workers,"  both  blind  and  sighted,  most  of  whom  took  part  in  the  discus- 
Bions.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
stitute for-  the  Blind,  presided  at  the  first  session  ,,n  August  27th.  After 
prayer,  he  called  upon  General  FramC  H.  Appleton,  President  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind:  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Commis  ion  for  the  Blind,  and  Wil- 
liam I'.  Fowler,  Vice-President  of  flic  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the    Interests  of  the   Blind,   to  deliver  addresses  of  welcome. 

General  Appleton,  after  courteous  words  of  welcome  to  Boston,  remarked 
that  the  Perkins  Institution,  although  among  the  (driest  in  the  country,  was 
always  seeking  methods  of  improvement,   and   he  made  a   graceful   reference 
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to  the  recent  transference   of   Superintendent  Allen   from  the  Pennsylvania! 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institution. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  the  great  aim  of  the  Association  which  he  represented 
was  to  interest  the  people  in  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  adult  blind,  and| 
to  promote  industrial  education. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  spoke  at  some  length,  her  sentences  being  repeated] 
to  the  audience  by  Mr.  Macy,  as  some  of  the  words  were  indistinctly  uttered. 
She  said  in  part:  — 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission! 
for  the  Blind,  I  welcome  to  Boston  this  Association  of  workers  for  the  sight-! 
less.  The  purpose  of  our  Convention,  which  represents  every  movement  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  blind,  is  to  seciire  co-operation  between  the  institu-| 
tions  and  societies  which  are  concerned  in  our  problem.  I  know  that  good! 
will  come  of  our  taking  counsel  together.  I  feel  that  we  have  the  fair-l 
mindedness  to  look  at  facts  squarely,  and  the  coxirage  to  set  out  hopefullyl 
on  the  long  road  which  stretches  before  us. 

"Our  problem  is  complicated,  and  has  more  sides  than  isolated  effort,! 
however  zealous,  can  compass.  We  must  see  to  it  that  in  the  diversity  oil 
interests  one  class  of  the  blind  is  not  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  another,  oij 
any  part  of  the  work  undervalued.  The  workshop,  the  library  of  embossed 
books,  the  home  for  the  aged  blind,  the  nursery,  the  kindergarten  and  the) 
school  are  seen  to  be  parts  of  a  system  with  one  end  in  view.  I  rejoice  thalj 
there  is  assembled  here  a  company  of  men  and  women  determined  to  take1 
to  heart  all  the  needs  of  all  the  blind,  and  in  the  name  of  the  blind,  and  oil 
the  State  whose  Commission  I  represent,  I  bid  you  welcome. 

"We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the  shortcomings  of  our  system,  or  laclll 
of  system,  wherein  faithful  workers  go  in  opposite  directions,  each  hugsiiiQ 
a  private  book  of  embossed  type,  or  the  plans  of  an  institution  which  is  tc! 
be  the  best  and  only  seat  of  salvation  for  the  blind.     Let  us  draw  our  force- 
together.     However  we  differ  in  the  details  of  our  work,  let  us  unite  in  the L 
conviction  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  give  the  blind  something  they  carfi 
do  with  brain  and  hand.     The  higher  education,  in  which   some  of  us  ar<! 
particularly  interested,   depends  largely  on  early  training  in  childhood,   01 
healthy  surroundings  at  school,   on  physical  happiness,  abundant  play   am 
outdoor  exercise. 

"Beside  the  blind,  for  whom  existing  institutions  are  intended  to  pro-fl 
vide,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  active,   useful  men  and  women  who  lo«( 
their  sight  in  mature  years.     Those  who  are  in  the  dark  from  childhood  ar< 
hard  pressed  by  obstacles.     But  the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind  is  anothe' 
Samson,  bound,  captive,  helpless,  until  we  unloose  his  chains. 

"This  Association  may  become  an  organized  power  which  will  earn 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  every  corner  of  the  country.  It  ma^ 
bring  about  co-operation  and  good-will  between  schools,  associations  and  al 
sincere  workers  for  the  sightless.  It  may  start  or  stimulate  efficient  work  ii 
States  which  are  yet  in  original  darkness.  Blindness  must  always  remaii 
an  evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make  it  bearable.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  o 
blindness  and  labor  to  diminish  and  prevent  it. 

"The  problem  of  prevention  should  be  dealt  with  franklv.  Physician* 
as  we  are  glad  to  see  they  are  doing,  should  take  pains  to  disseminate  know 
ledge  needful  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  causes  of  blindness. 

"The  time  for  hinting  at  unpleasant  truths  is  past.     Let  us  insist  tha 
the  States  put  into  pratice  every  known  and  approved  method  of  prevention 
and  that  physicians  and  teachers  open  the  doors  of  knowledge  wide  for  thi|] 
people  to    enter   in.      The   facts   are    not  agreeable   reading,    often  they   aril 
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revolting.  But  it  is  better  that  our  sensibilities  should  be  shocked  than  that 
we  should  be  ignorant  of  facts  upon  which  rest  sight,  hearing,  intelligence, 
morals  and  the  life  of  the  children  of  men.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  rend  the 
thick  curtain  with  which  society  is  hiding  its  e\Tes  from  unpleasant  but  need- 
ful truth. 

"No  organization  is  doing  its  duty  that  only  bestows  charity  and  does 
not  also  communicate  the  knowledge  which  saves  and  blesses.  We  read  that 
in  one  year  Indiana  has  appropriated  over  one  million  dollars  to  aid  and 
increase  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  epileptical.  Surely  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask  plain  questions  and 
to  receive  plain  answers.  While  we  do  our  part  to  alleviate  present  disease, 
let  us  press  forward  in  the  scientific  study  which  shall  reveal  our  bodies  as 
sacred  temples  of  the  soul.  When  the  promises  of  the  future  are  fulfilled 
and  we  lightly  understand  our  bodies  and  our  responsibilities  toward  un- 
born generations,  the  instiUitions  for  defectives,  which  are  now  our  pride, 
will  become  terrible  monuments  to  our  ignorance  and  the  needless  misery 
that  we  once  endured." 

The  general  subject  for  the  forenoon  discussion  was  "Preparation  for 
Graduate  Life."  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (himself  blind),  read  a  paper  on  "Graduates 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  their  Needs."  The  following  sentences  are 
extracted: — "In  considering  the  needs  of  our  graduates,  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  as  to  the  training  given  in  schools  for  the  blind  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  officers  and  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  enthusiasts 
in  their  particular  line  of  work.  They  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
their  pupils  a  strong  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  faith  in  the  idea  that  the 
world  has  work  for  them  to  do.  The  mental,  moral  and  physical  training 
given  in  many  schools  for  the  blind  i-  admirable,  but  in  some  schools  it  fails, 
in  that  it  is  not  specific  and  definite.  Bach  pupil  requires  special  study 
upon  the  part  of  Superintendent  and  teachers.  The  weak  places  in  his 
character  or  physique  must  be  strengthened,  his  manners  and  habits  duly 
considered,  his  mental  aptitude  fully  gauged,  and  his  training  such  as  to 
insure  a  practical  knowledge  of  at  least  one  occupation  which  has  a  com- 
mercial value  in  the  world. 

"The  choice  of  a  locality  in  which  to  settle  is  of  the  utmosl  importance 
to  a  graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  Those  who  are  blind  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  successful  in  communities  where  they  can  become  well  known.  Popul- 
ous cities  and  sparsely  settled  country  districts  offer  few  opportunities  of 
employment  to  the  graduate  of  average  ability.  The  choice  of  a  locality 
should   gpnerally   he   made  in   the   smaller   cities,   towns   and   villages. 

"A  blind  person  cannot  make  a  successful  start  in  life  without  money 
in  his  pocket.  T  established  a  modest  loan  and  aid  fund  of  $1,000  to  as-i-t 
graduates  in  good  standing.  The  advantage  of  such  a  fund  has,  year  by 
year,  become  more  apparent  to  me,  and  although  the  individual  loans  were 
not  large  T  believe  that  many  of  our  graduates  would  have  failed  to  succeed 
had  it  not  been  possible  to  place  within  their  reach  the  necessary  financial 
assistance." 

Dr.  Fraser  remarked  that  one  miffht  have  a  good  literary  education  and 
still  not  know  anything  which  would  assist  in  obtaining  bread  and  butter. 
The  ability  to  play  the  piano  was  secondary  in  importance  to  the  ability  to 
teach  the  piano.  He  spoke  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  success  in  piano 
tuning  and  those  needed  for  commercial  work. 

"To  sum  up: — Our  graduates  need  specific  training,  they  need  to  select 
with  care  the  locality  in  which  to  reside,  they  need  to  have  money  in  their 
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pockets,  they  need  to  be  properly  introduced,  and  they  need  to  identify  them- 
selves with  local  organizations.  These  needs  being  met,  we  should  have 
no  fear  as  to  their  success,  provided  their  industry  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  merit  the  support  and  encouragement   of  their  fellow  citizens." 

A  paper  on  "A  Business  Course  an  Essential  Part  of  the  Curriculum  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind,"  prepared  by  Albert  G.  Cowgill,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  read  by  Superintendent  E 
E.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  It  embodied  suggestions  as  to  the 
fundamental  importance  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic 
relations  involved.  In  teaching  business  to  a  class,  Mr.  Cowgill  reviews  the 
arithmetic  work,  teachos  book-keeping,  political  economy,  commercial 
geography  and  practical  business,  including  salesmanship.  He  heartily 
approved  of  keeping  in  touch  with  graduates,  as  is  done  by  the  visitations 
of  Liborio  Delfino,  the  Field  Officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  discussion  on  these  papers  was  opened  by  Miss  Christine  LaBarra 
que,  of  California,  a  blind  lady  who  was  born  in  France,  but  came  to  the 
United  States  in  childhood  and  entered  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
After  graduating  she  took  the  regular  academic  course  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  later  studied  at  the  Hastings  Law  School,  teaching  language- 
in  the  public  night  schools  of  San  Francisco  at  the  same  time.  Miss  La- 
Barraque  is  the  first  and  only  blind  woman  who  has  ever  been  admitted  to 
the  American  bar.  She  took  a  thorough  musical  course  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  spent  a  winter  in  Florence  studying  with  Senors 
Vannuccini  and  Panzani.  She  speaks  with  fluency  English,  French,  Spani-h 
and  Italian.     Her  address  to  the  Convention  was  brief  but  appropriate. 

Dr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  told  about  the  method  he  had  adopted  in 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  paying  pupils  for  caning  chairs,  and  having 
part  of  the  money  deposited  in  a  bank  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  pupil 
leaves  the  school. 

John  B.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School,  describe^ 
his  method  of  paving  pupils,  which  differed  from  the  one  followed  bv  Mr. 
Allen. 

0.  H.  B.rritt,  formerly  of  the  Batavia,  N.Y.,  School,  but  now  of  Over- 
brook,  Pa.,  spoke  of  teaching  the  pupils  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
life,  to  do  something  in  vacations  to  earn  money,  etc.  He  told  of  the  plac- 
ing of  graduate  piano  tuners  in  situations. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Campbell,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England,  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  four  years,  said  that  he  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  chances  to  place  his  blind  organists  and  tuners,  and  when 
he  heard  of  an  opening  he  went  for  it. 

I  had  been  appointed,  with  two  others  besides  those  named  above,  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion,  but  as  the  hour  of  adjournment  was  approach- 
ing when  I  was  called  upon,  I  spoke  rapidly  and  briefly  on  only  a  few  of  the 
topics  that  had  been  mentioned.  I  referred  to  the  necessity  of  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  pupils  who  should  be  taught  piano  timing,  as  men  of  slovenly 
appearance,  bad  manners  or  lazy  habits  could  not  obtain  or  retain  employ- 
ment. When  the  Ontario  Institution  had  a  young  man  properly  trained  as 
a  tunei',  an  effort  was  made  to  get  him  a  place  in  a  piano  factory,  not  only 
because  blind  men  were  better  adapted  for  factory  work  than  for  custom 
work,  but  because  after  all  their  experience  with  old  pianos  in  the  school 
they  needed  practice  on  new  pianos.  I  added  that  the  placing  of  competent 
tuners  gave  me  little  trouble  in  these  prosperous  time-,  when  thousands  of 
pianos  were  being  made  and  sold  every  year:  nor  did  I  have  to  worry  about 
the    pay   they   got.      I  could   name  many    tuners— graduates   of  the    Institu- 
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tion — win,  were  receiving  high  wages;  many  of  them  heads  of  families  and 
property  owners.  But  I  wanted  to  find  out,  if  possible,  how  to  profitably 
employ  the  young  men  who  could  by  no  method  known  to  me  be  trained  for 
musicians,  teachers  or  tuners.  We  had  to  take  some  children  from  the  very 
borderland  of  imbecility,  and  give  them  a  fair  and  sometimes  prolonged 
test  to  ascertain  if  the  -tate  in  which  we  found  them  wa-  the  result  of  mental 
deficiency  or  of  parental  neglect;  these,  and  others  a  grade  above  them  in- 
tellectually, would  never  become  tuner-  or  teachers  if  they  had  their  sight, 
yet  they  must  eat  as  regularly  and  a-  much  a-  those  who  could  earn  high 
wages.  Add  to  these  the  many  blind  who  losl  their  sight  in  adult  life  by 
accident  or  otherwise,  and  there  confronted  us  a  far  more  difficult  problem 
than  wa-  involved  in  locating  tuner-.  The  sighted  man  of  sub-ordinary 
mental  capacity  could  always  fall  back  on  unskilled  labor,  hut  the  blind 
man  could  not  wield  the  pick  or  -liovel.  I  mentioned  my  vi-it-  to  the  work- 
shops for  blind  adults  in  .Milwaukee  and  Saginaw,  and  -aid  that  I  was 
anxious  to  see  similar  shops  established  in  Ontario.  1  approved  of  the  idea 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  ex-pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  described 
the  means  I  had  taken  to  locate  and  hear  from  those  who  had  left  the  0.  I.  15., 
sending  them  reports  and  marked  new-paper-,  answering  all  their  letters 
promptly  and  getting  them  on  the  circulating  library  list.  Alluding  to  the 
recommendations  of  former  speakers  that  pupils  should  be  taught  self-re- 
liance, 1  suggested  that  there  was  a  happy  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
conceit  and  humility,  and  I  thought  it  better  for  the  pupil  to  leave  the  school 
with  a  correct  conception  of  the  difficulties  to  lie  confronted  than  to  live  »n 
a  fool*-  paradise  during  the  years  at  school  and  encounter  hitter  disappoint- 
ment in  the  world  of  labor  ami  business.  I  argued  that  pencil  writing 
should  be  taught  a-  well  a-  point  and  typewriting,  and  the  blind  men  and 
women   in  the  audience  showed   their  warm  approval   of  that   contention. 

After  luncheon  the  members  (d'  the  ('(invention  went  !i\  street  car-  to 
visit  the  -ale-room-  of  the  Perkins  [nstitution  and  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  at  383  Boylston  street,  where  mattresses,  curtains, 
rugs,  etc.  are  exposed  for  -ale:  also  the  office  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Ford  Building,  near  the  Stale  Eouse.  Then  all  repaired 
to  a  reception  given  by  Mi--  Annette  I\  Rogers  and  Mi--  Annie  1'',.  Fisher 
at  Mi--  Rogers'  home.  Xo.  •">  Joy  street,  in  honor  of  Superintendent  Edward 
E.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen,  who  had  lately  come  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Tin-  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  members  of 

the  Convention   and  to  talk  over  the  topic  of  the   forenoon   session. 

At  the  evening  session,  Dr.  Edward  M .  Hartwell,  Chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  presiding,  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  "Prevention   and   Reduction  of   Blindness." 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewi-,  of  Buffalo,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  gave  an  address  and  read  a  paper  on  "Prevention  of 
I  uiicci --ar\    Blindness  a  Public  Duty,"  saying  in  part: 

"There  i-  no  doubt  whatever  that  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  those 
who  arc  blind  need  never  have  become  so  had  proper  measures  been  taken 
at  the  right  time  to  prevent  this  affliction. 

"With  much  of  the  unnecessary  blindness  we  may  not  here  concern  our- 
selves, hut  when  young  infant-,  who  come  into  the  world  normal  in  every 
particular,  have  their  eyes  destroyed  as  the  result  of  an  avoidable  infection, 
t'ie  failure  to  use  the  simple  measures  that  w  ill  prevent  it  and  to  warn  those 
who  should  know  what  to  do.  hut  fail  to  do  it.  becomes  a  crime,  for  which 
you  a  d  I  air  responsible.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  or  inflammation  of  the 
eves  of  new-born  babies  i-  one  of  the  commonest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
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the  most  dangerous  maladies  of  the  eyes  to  which  the  child  is  subject.  It 
is  not  confined  to  the  tenement  house  district,  it  may  occur  in  any  class  of 
society.  Twenty-four  years  ago,  Professor  Crede,  of  Leipsic,  made  a  great 
discovery  for  which  some  day  the  whole  world  will  unite  in  doing  honor 
to  his  memory.  At  that  time  he  made  the  announcement  that  by  allowing 
a  small  drop  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  drop  from  the 
end  of  a  tiny  glass  rod  upon  the  eye-ball  of  a  new-born  child,  the  microbes 
of  infection  were  destroyed  and  the  eye  itself  was  uninjured.  If  this  great 
discovery  of  Crede's  were  uniformly  employed,  the  chief  cause  of  blindness 
throughout  the  civilized  world  would  be  abolished. 

"Many  babies  have  had  their  light  extinguished  forever  because  of  the 
carelessness  or  neglect  of  someone  who  should  have  known,  but  did  not, 
and  should  have  cared  enough,  but  did  not,  to  put  one  drop  of  the  simple, 
but  necessary,  prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  the  child  in  time  to  save  him  from 
such  a  fate.  About  one-quarter  of  the  children  in  all  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  cause. 

''The  plan  to  which  the  American  Medical  Association  has  given  its 
approval  provides  for  a  perfectly  organized  movement  covering  the  whole 
United  States  from  Maine  to  Alaska  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  It 
includes  the  appointment  of  committees  from  each  State  Medical  Society, 
and  through  these  from  every  county  society  in  America,  these  to  follow  a 
definite  plan  of  campaign  which  shall  be  given  with  the  authority  and 
approval   of  the  National    Ophthalmological  and    Obstetrical  Associations." 

Dr.  Lewis  spoke  of  the  general  employment  of  midwives  by  the  foreign 
population  in  the  large  cities,  many  of  whom  were  too  ignorant  to  apply  the 
proper  measures  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  even 
when  a  physician  was  called  he  was  sometimes  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
look  after  the  infant's  eyes. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  several  Boston  physicians.  When  an  in- 
vitation was  given  for  general  discussion,  I  stated  that  I  had  noticed  in 
several  of  the  reports  of  English  and  German  institutions  for  the  blind  a 
page  of  directions  for  preventing  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  in  view  of 
the  ignorance  of  midwives  and  the  neglect  of  phj^sicians  described  by  Dr. 
Lewis,  I  would  suggest  that  a  brief  statement  of  preventive  measures. 
approved  by  the  medical  profession  in  America,  should  be  printed  in  the 
annual  reports  of  all  the  American  schools,  and  steps  taken  to  have  the  same 
copied  by  the  newspapers,  so  that  the  warning  of  danger  would  be  conveyed 
to  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  to  doctors  and  midwives.  The  following 
is  a  sample  of  the  directions  I  had  in  mind  when  speaking:  — 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Glasgoxc  Asylum  for  the  Blind.) 

The  Managers  being  painfully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  loss  of  sight 
might  have  been  prevented  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  persons  who  come  be- 
fore them  for  admission,  are  anxious  to  make  the  fact  known  as  widely  as 
possible  that  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  blindness  is  infantile  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye;  and  the  majority  of  the  cases  are  due  to  contasrio\is  dis- 
charges getting  into  the  eyes  during  or  soon  after  birth,  but  if  dealt  with  at 
once  the  sad  results  of  blindness  may  be  prevented. 

The  essential  precautions  are  :  — 

1.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  baby,  and  before  anything  else  is 
done,  wipe  the  eyelids  and  all  parts  surrounding  the  eyes  with  a  soft,  dry 
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linen  rag;  soon  afterwards  wash  these  parts  with  tepid  water  before  any 
other  part  is  touched. 

2.  Avoid  exposing  the  baby  to  cold  air ;  do  not  take  it  into  the  open  air 
in  cold  weather;  dress  the  infant  warmly  and  cover  its  head,  because  cold 
is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  this  eye-disease. 

When  the  disease  appears  it  is  easily  and  at  once  recognized  by  the  red- 
ness, swelling  and  heat  of  the  eyelids,  and  by  the  discbarge  of  yellowish- 
white  matter  from  the  eye.  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  these  signs 
seek  the  advice  of  a  medical  man;  lmt  in  the  meantime  proceed  at  once  to 
keep  the  eyes  as  clean  as  possible  by  very  frequently  cleansing  away  the 
discharge.     It  is  the  discharge  that  does  the  mischief. 

The  cleansing  of  the  eye  is  best  done  in  this  way: — • 

1.  Separate  the  eyelids  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  wash  out  the 
matter  by  allowing  a  gentle  stream  of  lukewarm  water  to  run  between  them 
from  a  piece  of  rag  or  cotton-wool  held  two  or  three  inches  above  the  eye. 

2.  Then  move  the  eyelids  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side  in  a  gentle 
rubbing  way,  to  bring  out  the  matter  from  below  them;  then  wipe  it  or 
wash  it  off  in  the  same  manner.  This  cleansing  will  take  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  it  is  to  be  repeated  regularly  every  half-hour  at  first,  and  later, 
if  there  is  less  discharge,  every  hour. 

3.  The  saving  of  the  sight  depends  entirely  on  the  greatest  care  and 
att  ntinii  to  cleanliness.  Small  pieces  of  clean  rag  are  better  than  a  sponge, 
as  each  rag  is  to  be  used  only  once,  and  then  burned  immediately;  sponges 
should  never  be  used,  except  they  are  burnt  after  each  washing. 

4.  A  little  washed  lard  should  be  smeared  along  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids occasionally,  to  prevent  them  from  sticking. 

Special  Warning. — Of  all  the  mistaken  practices  which  ignorance  is  apt 
to  resort  to,  none  is  more  ruinous  than  the  use  of  poultices.  Let  them  be 
dreaded  and  shunned  as  the  destroyers  (if  a  new-born  baby's  sight.  Tea 
leaves  and  sugar-of-lead  lotions  are  equally  conducive  to  terrible  mischief, 
stopping  the  way  as  they  do  to  the  only  right   and   proper  course  to  be  taken. 

Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson  read  a  paper  mi  "Advantages  of  After-Care 
and  Social  Service  Work  for  Patients  from  Hospitals  for  the  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Eye." 

William  P.  Fowler,  A'ice-President  of  the  Massachusetts  Association, 
being-  called  upon,  explained  that  the  Society  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  had 
started  on  two  separate  lines,  one  in  the  interests  of  the  adult  blind,  and  one 
for  the  technical  and  industrial  education  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
burden  the  State. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session.  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen  presiding,  the  topic 
was,  "Organized  Work  for  the  Blind." 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  said  that  when  he  began  to  take  special  interest  in  the  blind,  four- 
teen years  ago,  he  noticed  that  adults  had  encroached  upon  the  schools  de- 
signed for  blind  children  :  fully  one-quarter  of  the  "pupils"  in  attendance 
were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  some  of  these  were  quite  unfit  to 
associate  with  children.  Others,  though  within  the  school  age,  were 
defective  in  intellect.  Pain-;  have  been  taken  to  exclude  these  two  classes 
as  far  as  possible.  Then  the  State  must  make  other  provision  for  blind 
adults.  The  first  thing  was  to  find  out  how  many  blind  there  were  in  the 
State,  who  they  were,  what  they  did  or  could  do,  whether  they  wanted  to 
work,  etc.  A  Commission  was  appointed  in  1903  to  collect  the  informa- 
tion and  report.  About  the  same  time  the  Massachusetts  Commission  was 
appointed   and  the  two   compared    notes   and    worked    on    similar    lines.        In 
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1!)()(>  a  second  New  York  Commission  was  appointed  and  $5,000.00  was 
appropriated  to  take  a  census  of  the  blind  of  the  State,  with  such  particulars 
as  could  be  obtained.  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  had  done 
much  of  the  work  and  had  given  great  aid  to  the  Commission,  much  of  the 
statistical  work  having  been  performed  by  Miss  Edith  Holt.  A  permanent 
Commission  was  required  in  every  State,  (1)  to  find  the  young  blind,  (2)  to 
find  the  adult  blind,  (3)  to  put  each  class  in  its  proper  place,  (4)  to  take 
proper  care  of  them  afterwards. 

Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Commission^ 
said  that  5,800  blind  persons  had  been  located  in  New  York  State  and  the 
records  of  5,310  had  been  tabulated.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  call 
at  ten  places  to  locate  six  blind  persons.  The  Commission  had  concluded 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  blind,  who  might  be 
thus  divided  : — (a)  Those  from  infancy  to  the  fifth  year;  (b)  Those  of  school 
age;  (c)  Those  from  21  to  50  (working  age),  and  (d)  Those  over  50.  Mr. 
Burritt  exhibited  some  of  the  sheets  of  figures,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  immense  labor  by  the  Misses  Holt.  No  provision  had  been  made  for 
infants  under  eight  years  of  age,  except  the  Sunshine  Home  in  Yew  York, 
which  cares  for  18  children.  The  State  school  at  Batavia  was  overcrowded. 
Kindergartens  were  needed  to  prepare  little  ones  for  the  schools.  He  could 
suggest  many  improvements  for  the  schools,  such  as  a  swimming  tank  in 
connection  with  the  Batavia  school  gymnasium.  There  was  need  of  a 
higher  educational  standard  ;  the  work  of  the  blind  needed  to  be  better  than 
that  of  the  seeing.  The  mentally  weak  should  be  separated  from  the  nor- 
mal children.  He  favored  early  enrollment  in  the  schools,  which  could 
be  secured  by  the  co-operation  of  the  home  teachers  and  the  field  officers, 
but  not  by  a  compulsory  law.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  blind  were  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  therefore  adult  workshops  were  needed,  not 
necessarily  large  ones,  but  they  should  be  situated  in  centres  of  dense 
population,  and  there  should  be  separate  shops  for  each  sex.  These  shops 
should  be  run  on  business  principles,  not  filled  with  incompetents,  and  it 
should  be  understood  from  the  beginning  that  they  will  not  be  self-support- 
ing, but  will  require  supplemental  help.  In  the  shops  there  must  be  pro- 
vision to  regularly  employ  the  blind  able  to  work,  after  their  tutelage  if 
ended.  Mr.  Burritt  spoke  approvingly  of  the  work  of  the  field  officer  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  work  of  the  home  teachers  in  Massachusetts  and 
Bhode  Island. 

Mr.  (C  AY.  Conner,  of  the  Maryland  Commission  for  the  Blind,  saic 
that  $3,000  had  been  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission.  The 
Legislature  had  authorized  the  expenditure  of  .^50  per  capita  to  get  the  blinc 
started  at  work,  and  $200  had  been  appropriated  to  provide  a  home  for  an 
indigent  blind  woman.  Mr.  Conner  had  been  deputed  to  canvass  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  including  nine  counties,  and  he  had  found  there  50 
children  blind  or  deaf,  and  150  blind  adults.  Altogether  in  the  State  309 
adult  males  and  214  adult  females  had  been  reported  on;  75  were  earning 
their  living,  75  a  partial  living,  ten  per  cent,  were  in  easy  circumstances: 
23  persons  were  in  the  alms-houses;  a  larere  percentage  were  living  in  idle- 
ness, depending  on  friends  for  their  support;  half  of  the  blind  were  between 
the  asyes  of  18  and  50.  The  Commission  had  not  decided  what  to  recommend 
to  the  Legislature.  He  (Mr.  Conner)  thought  the  workshops  should  be  re-; 
moved  from  the  school  and  made  a  distinct  centre,  and  that  work  done  in 
the  homes  of  the  blind  should  be  sent  to  the  shops  for  sale.  Home  instruc-| 
tion  was  necessarv.      It  is  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  earn  as  much  a-  one 
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vho  sees,  therefore  tlie  expenses  of  running  the  shops  must  be  met  by  outside 
lid.  At  the  school  broom  shop,  15,000  dozens  had  been  made,  but  it  would 
lo  better  taken  away  from  and  kept  separate  from  the  school. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  said 
hat  the  Connecticut  and  Michigan  Commissions  for  the  Blind  antedated 
he  others.  A  careful  comparison  showed  that  the  experience  of  any  State 
voubl  apply  to  the  other  States.  The  Massachusetts  Commission,  as  at 
resent  constituted,  consisted  of  five  members  and  was  thirteen  months  old. 
ts  work  covered  the  collection  and  registration  of  information  and  the  estab- 
ishment  of  industries.  Workshops  have  been  established  and  there  are  also 
industries  in  connection  with  the  State  school.  Census  taking  is  an  art,  the 
lifhculty  of  which  is  not  comprehended  until  one  tries  it.  The  Commission 
ncouraged  home  teaching.  $5,000  a  year  had  been  appropriated  for  several 
ears  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission.  The  home  teachers  gave  lessons 
n  reading  and  simple  handicrafts.  In  lf)0-'{,  the  women  of  the  State  con- 
ulted  the  Governor,  who  recommended  that  definite  information  about  the 
ilind  should  be  obtained.  A  Commission  of  three  members  was  appointed, 
ho  met  the  New  York  Commission,  and  the  two  gave  mutual  help.  He 
ad  found  that  a  ten  minute-'  look  through  an  institution  was  more  useful 
han  a  tome  of  letters  and  reports.  He  had  visited  twenty  institutions, 
he  schools  for  the  blind  were  old  and  popular,  but  they  had  not  the  neces- 
ary  facilities  for  caring  for  the  adult  blind.  The  latter  got  shops  when  they 
lersonally  demanded  them.  The  attitude  of  the  schools,  especially  in  the 
ast  five  years,  was  scholastic.  There  was  no  antagonism  between  the  schools 
nd  the  shops,  for  there  was  work  and  a  field  for  both.  The  Massachusetts 
gent  had  studied  51)0  cases  of  blindness,  and  bis  findings  had  been  com- 
lared  with  those  of  the  national  census.  The  decision  was  that  the  adult 
ilind  had  been  neglected;  they  needed  occupation;  employment  amongst 
heir  friends  if  possible,  or  a  chance  to  earn  wages  in  a  shop.  The  aged 
lind  should  be  provided  with  comfortable  bomes  tor  the  decline  of  life,  but 
i  -legation  was  inadvisable.  There  was  no  greal  popular  interest  nor  know - 
dge  about  the  blind,  even  among  medical  men.  The  Commission  was 
onsidering  the  cases  of  blind  infants  who  required  care,  and  those  of  blind 
romen  who  sent  in  crochet  work,  etc.,  from  their  bomes  to  be  sold,  and  it 
esired  to  gel  full  statistics  aboul  the  blind,  young  and  old. 

Mr.  William  Lynch  spoke  for  the  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind,  all 
f  whose  members  are  blind,  saying  that  the  seeing  people  were  willing  to 
i)  what  the  blind  themselves  asked  for.  The  latter  must  take  the  initiative. 
ne  Association  was  formed  in   100.3. 

.Miss  Harriet  Bees,  Secretary  of  the  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri, 
aid  that  she  used  to  be  ;i  Kindergarten  teacher,  hut  being  promoted  six 
ears  ago  to  another  position,  the  question  was  forced  upon  her,  "What  inu-l 
e  done  for  the  blind  after  they  leave  school?"  Shall  they  he  turned  out 
i  sink  or  swim?  She  went  to  London,  where  she  was  engaged  in  research 
ork  in  the  British  Museum,  and  she  sent  home  reports  of  the  work  done  for 
dults  in  Britain.  Sixty-five  of  the  best  names  in  St.  Louis  were  on  the 
ubscription  list  of  the  Scotoic  Aid.  She  knew  of  a  millionaire  who  wanted 
i  do  something  for  the  blind.  The  first  need  was  a  factory  for  the  men, 
"t  a  home,  but  a  workshop,  which  should  be  half  or  more  than  half  self- 
upporting. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Mind,  opened  with  a  reference  to  the  Home  for  Blind  Babies  in  Brooklyn, 
n d  to  the  pension  paid  by  the  city  of  New  York  of  $50  a  year  to  blind  adults 
aving   no  other   means  of   support.        Nine   out   of   ten   of   the   blind    became 
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blind  after  they  had  passed  school  age.  She  described  the  formation  of  the 
New  York  Association,  which  was  incorporated  in  1906.  They  were  studying 
to  ascertain  what  was  being  done  for  the  blind  in  all  countries;  how  to  pre 
vent  blindness,  as  had  been  told  by  Dr.  Lewis;  safety  devices  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  sight  by  accidents  in  blasting,  manufacturing,  etc.  Before  admis 
sion  to  their  shop  a  medical  examination  was  required,  to  guard  against 
tuberculosis.  The  work  was  making  brooms  and  caning  chairs.  She  hope< 
to  see  a  shop  for  blind  women.  Now  they  are  taught  and  material  is  pro- 
vided for  them  at  their  homes.  All  the  home  teaching  is  done  by  blhn 
people,  who  do  it  letter  than  seeing  people  (cheers).  Among  available 
work  for  blind  women  are  handling  the  telephone  switchboard  and  making 
cardboard  boxes.  The  Association  is  opposed  to  segregation  of  the  blind. 
and  aims  to  encourage  normal  life  in  private  homes.  The  city  is  laid  out 
into  districts;  there  are  some  unofficial  services,  such  as  donating  food  and 
clothing  to  meet  an  emergency.  There  are  numerous  projects  for  the  futur 
— a  blind  self-improvement  club,  a  blind  women's  club  for  the  cultivation 
of  pleasure  and  beauty ;  a  ticket  bureau  ;  dancing,  skating,  an  information 
bureau,  a  depot  of  supplies.  The  concerts  encourage  the  use  of  the  tootl: 
brush  and  the  shoe  brush.  There  are  now  five  blind  switchboard  operative' 
in  New  York,  two  in  hospitals,  two  in  business  houses,  one  in  the  editoria 
room  of  a  great  daily  paper.  This  industry  for  the  blind  was  originated  ir 
a  private  house.  (Miss  Holt  told  an  amusing  story  of  a  visit  from  th( 
manager  of  an  establishment  where  one  of  her  blind  girls  was  employed  a 
a  switchboard.  She  expected  to  hear  some  fault  found  with  the  work,  bu 
the  manager  merely  suggested  that  the  girl  should  wear  a  less  vivid  blouse 
Mr.  Samuel  Hubbard,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  re 
called  how  the  ladies  of  Massachusetts  camped  on  the  State  House  steps  t< 
secure  the  first  Commission  for  the  Blind.  It  was  found  that  publicity  wa 
needed  and  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  was  employed  as  field  agent.  After  tli 
Commission  was  re-appointed,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  limitations  of  th 
blind  in  industrial  work,  and  an  experimental  station  was  established  t 
ascertain  what  the  blind  could  do.  Some  blind  people  are  now  working  ii 
factories  with  the  sighted.  The  Legislature  last  year  made  the  Commissio: 
permanent.  Mr.  Hubbard  defined  the  relative  duties  of  the  individual  an 
the  State,  and  affirmed  that  a  State  or  a  city  could  be  pauperized  by  doin 
for  it  what  it  should  do  for  itself.  The  Massachusetts  Association  loane 
out  small  sums  for  times  of  stress. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  Convention  visited  Harvard  Unive: 
sity,  and  afterwards  inspected  the  Cambridge  workshops  of  the  Massachusett 
Commission.  They  found  blind  men  at  work  under  sighted  supervision 
making  brooms,  rugs  and  mops.  The  rugs  were  of  the  "rag-carpet"  style 
but  were  made  entirely  of  new  material,  and  in  neat  patterns.  On  my  r. 
marking  that  they  could  not  be  sold  at  the  prices  quoted  in  any  place  wit 
which  I  was  acquainted,  I  was  informed  that  many  wealthy  people,  wk 
were  interested  in  "Arts  and  Crafts,"  would  buy  almost  anything,  provide 
it  was  made  by  hand.  The  rugs  were  used  in  summer  residences  at  the  se; 
side,  the  colors  being  chosen  to  match  walls  and  furniture. 

Afternoon  tea  was  served  at  Mr.  Campbell's  residence,  where  curtail 
and  other  articles  made  by  the  blind  were  displayed. 

At  the  evening  session,  E.  J.  Xolan,  LL.B.,  presiding,  the  first  topi 
was  Libraries  for  the  Blind,  discussed  by  Miss  E.  J.  Giffin,  of  the  Congiv 
sional  Library,  Washington,  who  told  about  the  apartment  set  apart  f< 
the  blind  to  read  in;  Miss  E.  Ii.  Neisser,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Jenn 
Bubier,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Begistr 
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tion  and  Information  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  discussed  Field 
Work  and  Co-operation.  Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Officer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  described  at  length  his  methods  of  rinding  and  getting 
acquainted  with  the  adult  blind,  many  of  whom  could  hardly  be  convinced 
that  they  could  learn  to  read;  incidentally,  he  located  many  blind  children 
and  got  them  .into  the  school  at  Overbrook. 

"Home  Teaching"  was  discussed  by  three  Home  Teachers,  Miss  Virginia 
Kelly,  of  Maryland;  Miss  Fanny  Kimball,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  John 
Vars,  of  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  Chaplain  of  the  I  .  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
was  to  have  presided  at  the  morning  session  on  Thursday,  but  in  his  absence 
the  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Burritt.  The  topic  was  "Occupations  for  the 
Blind." 

Superintendent  Joseph  Sanders,  of  California,  opened  the  discussion  on 
broom-making.  He  said  that  tat-  blind  of  California  got  $40,000  twenty- 
three  years  ago  to  found  a  home  for  the  teaching  of  trades,  and  he  was  asked 
to  go  there  to  teach.  He  has  been  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  schools  as 
a  pupil,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  shop  as  a  workman.  Much  effort  had  been 
made  (and  wasted)  in  trying  to  make  a  musician  of  him;  his  forte  was  buy- 
ing and  selling,  but  that  was  not  discovered  while  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  blind 
school.  Now  the  California  shop  makes  50  dozens  of  brooms  per  day,  and 
when  the  new  shop  is  completed  it  is  expected  to  make  400  dozens.  Applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  Legislature  for  $50,000  for  a  new  dormitory. 
There  were  70  to  80  men  and  20  women  at  work,  and  there  was  a  home  for 
the  aged  blind  who  were  unfit  for  work.  All  classes,  provided  they  were 
of  good  character  and  mentally  and  physically  lit,  were  admitted.  Making 
brooms,  said  Mr.  Sanders,  is  the  trade  for  the  blind;  they  can  do  it  all  and 
sell  the  goods.  He  got  the  same  price  for  brooms  made  by  the  blind  as  was  paid 
for  hrooms  made  by  sighted  labor.  Hi;  brooms  were  exported  to  the  Philippines 
and  to  Japan,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  that  he  could  not  supply  it.  The 
women  were  also  employed,  the  men's  and  women's  shops  being  150  feet  apart. 
They  pay  part  of  their  support.  They  get  half  of  their  wages,  and  the  rest 
goes  toward  their  maintenance.  A  girl  will  earn  from  $3.00  to  $17.00  per 
month  at  chair  work.  He  ran  a  shop,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say  against 
the  schools;  he  thanked  the  schools  for  what  they  had  done  for  him,  though 
they  could  not  make  him  a  musician  or  a  tuner.  Pupils  should  l>c  sorted 
out,  and  those  who  were  intended  for  salesmen  or  drummers  should  be  trained 
accordingly.  In  his  shop  the  girls  make  toy  and  whisk  brooms;  all  the 
Pullman  cars  west  of  the  Pocky  Mountains  are  supplied  from  his  shop;  the 
orders  for  brooms  are  500  dozens  in  arrears. 

Superintendent  R.  E.  Colby,  of  Connecticut  (a  sighted  man),  said  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  practicability  of  broom-making  for  the  blind,  but 
everything  depends  upon  the  individual.  When  it  was  possible,  they  sent 
the  blind  man  back  to  his  own  town  to  work.  They  taught  chair-caning 
and  mattress-making  as  well  as  broom-making.  The  State  spends  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $200  per  man  for  tools  and  supplies;  afterwards  supplies 
materials  at  cost.  He  could  name  men  who  supported  families  by  then- 
labor  at  the  broom  trade. 

Superintendent  C.  S.  McGiffin,  of  Indiana,  said  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  had  charge,  had  made  5,065  dozens  of  brooms; 
there  were  20  on  the  pay  roll;  with  more  capital  and  more  skilled  labor  the 
shop  could  be  self-supporting.  Some  of  the  men  earned  six  to  eight  dollars 
per  week;  others  only  one  or  two  dollars  per  week.  Some  of  them  peddled 
brooms.     The  place   was  a   workshop,    not   a   home.      The    men   take  care    of 
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themselves  out  of  shop  hours.  He  preferred  to  have  it  so.  It  was  not  well 
to  locate  in  crowded  districts,  but  in  suburbs,  where  rents  were  lower.  In 
a  seeing  broom  factory  the  cost  of  labor  in  relation  to  product  was  40  to  50 
per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  blind  factory.  He  started  his  work  in  1900  with 
only  $200.  He  begged  money  to  put  up  his  buildings  on  land  that  was 
donated.      Last  year  he  had  a  deficit  of  only  $000. 

Superintendent  E.  P.  Morford  (blind),  of  Brooklyn,  said  the  blind 
must  indicate  what  they  wanted,  then  the  sighted  people  would  assist  to 
obtain  it.  The  blind  should  be  experts  in  their  work,  and  very  particular 
about  their  personal  appearance.  The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  was 
started  by  blind  people  as  a  private  enterprise;  it  receives  no  State  aid. 
Brooms  and  mattresses  are  made,  chairs  are  caned,  and  net-weaving  is  done 
in  the  evenings.  There  are  four  operations  in  making  a  broom,  and  the  men 
earn  seven  to  nine  dollars  per  week.  Chair  caning  keeps  blind  people  out 
of  mischief;  they  earn  only  three  to  five  dollars  per  week,  but  some  of  them 
prefer  it.  At  the  Home  a  nominal  price  of  $2.75  per  week  is  charged  for 
board,  but  they  do  not  all  board  there;  some  prefer  to  take  quarters  outside, 
drawing  the  $2.75  in  cash.      He  claimed  a  profit  of  $1,500  from  his  business. 

Mr.  Judd,  of  Saginaw,  who  has  recently  succeeded  Mr.  J.  P.  Hamilton 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution,  described  the 
shops  and  dormitories,  and  said  the  80  inmates  made  brooms  and  caned 
(hairs.  The  men  paid  $2.50  per  week  for  board;  the  women  $2.00.  He 
had  come  east  to  find  some  occupation  for  blind  girls. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  of  St.  Louis,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  said  that  some  of  his  boys  had  done  well  making  brooms 
at  home,  raising  their  own  corn.  The  boys  in  the  school  get  the  proceeds 
of  their  own  work;  one  made  $68.00  last  year;  another  $53.00.  Two  good 
blind  broom-makers  have  become  salesmen:  they  took  a  business  course. 
Five  years  ago,  he  had  visited  the  shops  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  return  he 
had  tried  the  willow  trade,  but  the  material  cost  too  much.  The  schools 
were  trying  to  do  their  best,  but  many  a  boy  was  at  the  piano  who  should 
be  learning  to  make  brooms.  The  work  should  be  fitted  to  the  individual. 
He  had  experimented  in  book-binding,  with  the  books  used  by  the  blind. 
The  hand-sewing  could  be  easily  done  by  blind  men  and  women. 

Miss  M.  Campbell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  of  the  workers  at  the  Good- 
rich House  Settlement,  told  of  a  modest  weaving  shop  at  Cleveland  which 
has  done  most  encouraging  work.  They  had  a  summer  school.  A  seeing 
blacksmith,  who  had  a  genius  for  weaving,  got  a  place  in  a  rug  factory  and 
learned  the  business.  A  young  woman  who  had  previoiisly  done  bead  work 
bought  her  own  loom.  The  organization  took  place  last  fall.  They  had  no 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  to  help  them,  but  had  to  educate  the  public  to  buy 
hand  work.  They  did  not  do  the  most  elaborate  weaving,  but  simple  work 
like   their  grandmothers   used    to   turn   out.      The   market   was    increasing. 

E.  T.  Nolan,  a  blind  lawyer  of  Chicago,  spoke  for  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Home,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee.  They  had  a  broom  shop,  but  nothing  for 
women  to  do  except  home  work.  At  crocheting  baby  hoods,  a  woman  could 
earn  only  sixteen  cents  a  day;  they  never  seem  to  acquire  speed.  They  were 
experimenting  on  wire  hat  frames.  At  first,  after  the  blocks  were  ordered, 
the  work  was  very  slow.  Now  girls  can  earn  sixty  to  ninety  cents  per  day. 
Six  hundred  thousand  dozens  of  these  frames  are  made  in  Chicago  even- 
year,  mostly  in  four  months  of  the  year.  The  trade  is  confined  to  larjre 
cities  only. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  called  attention  to  the  "Out- 
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look  for  the  Blind,"'  the  quarterly  magazine  which  he  edits  in  behalf  of  the 
cause.  Mr.  Campbell's  topic  was  "Work  for  the  Mind  among  the  Seeing," 
in  which  he  brought  out  the  necessity  of  seeking  work  along  the  lines  of 
industry  in  factories  where  seeing  people  are  employed.  He  had  made  a 
special  investigation  along  this  line  three  year-  ago  for  the  Massachusetts 
Association,  and  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  securing 
employment  for  blind  and  partially  blind  men  and  women  in  workshops 
where  seeing  employees  were  working.  Mr.  Campbell  referred  to  the  recent 
installing  of  a  telephone  switchboard  at  the  Cambridge  shop  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  they  were  planning  to  use  for  the  instruction  of  partially  seeing 
operators.  It  is  beginning  to  be  a  well  recognized  fact  that  young  women 
with  partial  or  no  sight  have  successfuly  operated  branch  exchanges  or  even 
central  switchboards  in  country  towns  for  the  past  seven  years.  In  referring 
to  the  hand-weaving  which  is  being  done  at  the  Commission's  shops,  he 
emphasized  the  imperativeness  of  holding  the  work  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard. You  cannot  make  all  the  blind  do  the  same  thing,  -aid  Mr.  Campbell, 
any  more  than  yon  can  make  all  men  lawyers.  He  held  np  a  black  piano 
key,  -bowing  that  it  was  shaped  on  a  sandpaper  wheel,  by  a  girl,  and  a 
blind  person  could  do  it.  The  willow  business  succeeded  in  England  because 
willow  was  cheap  there,  but  it  i-  dear  in  America.  He  bad  a  high  opinion 
of  broom-making  as  an  industry  for  the  blind.  He  said  the  blind  could 
make  bicycle  clips,  and  could  bend  hair-pins,  and  cut  cards  for  boxes.  It 
was  better  for  them  to  work  in  shops  with  seeing  people  than  to  work  in 
subsidized  shops  with  other  blind  people.  The  blind  could  stem  tobacco, 
but  it  was  a  poorly  paid  trade.  He  told  of  one  man  who  made  two  dollar- 
a  day  assembling  wooden  boxes.  At  firsi  he  earned  only  three  dollars  a 
week.  That  man  had  some  sight.  He  spoke  again  of  the  telephone  -witch- 
hoard,  urging  that  private  branch  exchanges  could  be  operated  by  the  blind. 
The  weaving  was  simply  an  experiment;  they  hoped  to  develop  a  home  in- 
dustry. There  was  defective  materia]  in  all  the  schools;  boys  who  could 
never  get  into  the  high  school  if  they  had  sight.  A  separate  institution  was 
needed  for  them.  Above  all,  a  farm  was  needed  for  the  blind  deadwood, 
for  there  was  a   deartli  of  farm  labor. 

Charles  W.  Holmes  (blind  i.  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  explained  how  he  was  carry- 
ing on  the  same  work  which  had  been  done  on  that  line  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
in  the  policy  of  helping  the  blind  to  find  positions  not  only  in  workshops 
for  the  blind,  but  in  factories  for  the  -eeing.  The  employment  agent  has 
to  meet  and  overcome  many  obstacles,  some  imaginary,  which  hi-  very 
affliction  involves.  These  conditions  prove  disheartening,  and  an  agent  has 
to  deal  with  and  solve  many  of  these  problems.  The  possibilities  of  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  seem  to  divide  themselves  into  three  general  classes 
first,  work  among  the  seeing  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
those  of  his  brethren:  second,  work  in  groups  of  other  blind  persons,  where 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  following  the  hist  line  are  under- 
stood and  provided  for  in  a  helpful  way,  instead  of  becoming  an  inevitable 
cause  of  early  dismissal.  Third  in  line  is  home  industry,  which  should  be 
made  as  broad  as  possible,  carried  on  with  the  help  of  the  blind  person's 
family.  These  different  lines  of  work  the  speaker  considered  at  some  length 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  carried  on   were  described. 

When  the  topic  was  presented  for  general  discussion,  I  obtained  leave 
from  the  Chairman  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  a  question  with  regard  to  his  clos- 
ing statement  that  "a  farm  was  needed  for  the  blind  deadwood,  because  there 
was   a    dearth    of   farm   labor."      I    asked    him    to  tell   the   Convention    what    a 
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blind  man  could  do  on  a  farm  that  would  be  worth  board  and  modest  wages 
— say  ten  dollars  a  month.  I  knew  of  healthy,  strong  blind  men,  sons  of 
farmers,  working  at  the  willow  trade  in  a  little  shop  over  the  carriage  house, 
whose  help  at  the  ordinary  farm  work  would  be  welcomed  if  they  were  told 
what  they  could  do.  If  a  blind  man  so  defective  that  he  could  be  fairly 
classed  as  "deadwood"  could  affect  the  farm  labor  problem,  how  much  more 
valuable  would  a  healthy,  intelligent  blind  man  be.  Assuring  Mr.  Camp- 
bell that  I  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  I 
declared  that  if  he  would  give  me  in  detail  the  information  I  asked  for  about 
iarm  work,  I  would  not  need  what  he  had  given  about  willow,  brooms  or 
piano  keys,  for  the  farmers  in  Ontario  were  quarreling  at  the  railway 
stations  for  the  privilege  of  hiring  green  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  if 
blind  men  could  be  substituted  for  these  the  problem  of  employing  the  blind, 
which  had  long  been  a  puzzle  to  anxious  inquirers,  would  be  solved.  But 
what  could  the  blind  man  do  on  the  farm?  Could  he  plough,  sow,  harrow, 
hoe  corn,  reap,  bind,  load  grain,  drive  horses,  feed  and  milk  cows,  feed  pigs, 
sheep,  chickens,  make  fences?  That  he  could  do  one  thing  was  not  enough. 
The  farmer  expected  his  hired  man  to  be  busy  and  useful  from  daylight  to 
dark.     Could  the  blind  man  fill  the  bill? 

As  the  hour  of  adjournment  was  at  hand,  the  promise  was  made  that  a 
subsequent  opportunity  would  be  given  to  discuss  this  question.  It  was  a 
fertile  theme  of  conversation  during  the  recess,  but  up  to  the  time  when  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  Boston  it  had  not  been  reached  in  regular  session. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  one  of  the 
oldest  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Superintendent  Allen 
gave  a  short  address  in  the  chapel,  outlining  the  history  and  work  of  the 
school  during  the  last  75  years.  The  library  and  museum,  the  gymnasium 
and  class-rooms  were  inspected,  and  tea  was  served  in  the  Superintendent's 
apartments.  The  cottage  system  prevails  at  Perkins.  On  entering  the 
school,  a  pupil  goes  into  a  house  to  live  and  remains  an  inmate  of  that  house 
until  the  time  comes  to  leave.  There  are  sixteen  pupils,  a  house  mother 
and  one  maid  in  each  cottage.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  help  in 
the  housework,  and  many  of  them  become  greatly  attached  to  their  cottage 
homes.  The  Perkins  workshop  is  across  the  street  from  the  school,  and 
though  it  is  owned  by  the  Perkins  corporation,  the  management  is  quite 
distinct.  Mr.  Dennis  Eeardon,  a  blind  man,  is  in  charge,  and  he  has  sighted 
assistants  to  teach  broom  and  mattress-making,  the  renovation  of  feathers 
and  manufacture  of  pillows,  etc.     The  shop  is  not  self-sustaining. 

At  the  evening  session,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  presiding,  Mrs.  Chap- 
man, of  Dayton,  Ohio,  told  how  the  law  for  giving  pensions  to  the  blind  of 
her  State  had  been  declared  unconstitutional,  whereupon  an  association  was 
formed  to  find  employment  for  the  blind.  It  was  ascertained  that  there 
were  78  blind  persons  in  Dayton  city  and  122  in  the  adjacent  county.  Be- 
sides experimenting  in  various  lines  of  work,  the  association  provided  enter- 
tainments for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  discussed  the  "Desirability 
and  Requirements  of  Homes  for  Blind  Women,"  arguing  that  they  should 
not  he  too  large  nor  too  small;  each  ''Home"  should  contain  two  blind  for  one 
sighted  person. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Foster,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  of  Boston, 
and  Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  of  Brooklyn,  N.T.,  spoke  on  "Nurseries  for 
Blind  Babies,"  one  of  them  stating  that  there  were  only  three  nurseries  for 
blind  babies  in  the  world.  The  babies  graduate  from  the  nursery  to  the 
Kindergarten. 
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Superintendent  Joseph  Sanders,  of  California,  spoke  on  "Boarding  in 
an  Institution  vs.  Boarding  Outside,"  the  word  institution  being  meant  for 
a  shop  or  home,  not  a  school.  Mr.  Sanders  said  the  aged  and  infirm  were 
kept  in  the  home  connected  with  his  shop,  but  they  should  be  segregated 
from  the  workers.  Most  of  those  in  the  home  were  very  willing  to  work  in 
the  shop;  the  workers  could  live  outside  if  they  preferred  it,  but  generally 
they  preferred  the  home  connected  with  the  shop. 

Mr.  MeGiffin,  Mr.  Morford  and  Mr.  Reardon  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  Mr.  Burritt  asked  many  pertinent  questions  which  were  satisfactorily 
answered. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session,  Charles  W.  Holmes  presiding,  Reports 
of  Special  Committees  on  Immediate  Action  on  Higher  Education,  Federal 
Pensions  and  Uniform  Type  were  presented,  and  the  resulting  discussion 
occupied  the  entire  forenoon,  the  friends  of  American  Braille  predominating. 

The  afternoon  session,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones  presiding,  had  for  its 
programme  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  the  Flection  of 
Officers  and  other  business.  At  the  evening  session  there  was  a  brief  account 
of  work  by  delegates  not  previously  heard  from,  with  music  by  Miss  La- 
Barraque   and   Mr.    Frank    O'Brien. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  (dosing  session,  but  can  testify  to  the  general 
success  of  the  Convention,  the  deep  interot  taken  in  the  several  discussions 
and  the  universal  satisfaction  that  such  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
to  compare  notes  and   learn  from  one   another. 

Address  to  Women's  Clubs. 

The  following  extracts  arc  taken  from  an  address  delivered  by  Superin- 
tendent Clarke,  of  the  Vancouver,  "Washington,  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  before  the  State  Federation  of  "Women's  Clubs  at  Port  Town- 
send  :  — 

The  hearty  support  I  have  received  from  the  Hoard,  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  children  and  their  parents  give 
us  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  future.  Such  good  will  and  support  make 
one  feel   strong  enough   for  any  amount  of  work. 

The  blind  children  of  Washington  will  be  much  better  provided  for  next 
year  than  ever  before,  but  we  will  never  be  up  with  the  procession  as  long  as 
we  have  these  two  schools  combined.  The  blind  should  have  a  school  of 
their  own,  entirely  separate  from  any  other  (lass.  Have  it  located  con- 
venient to  some  centre  of  population  where  the  pupils  may  have  easy  access 
to  musical  entertainments,  lectures,  etc.,  and  may  come  in  contact  with 
people  often  enough  to  overcome  the  excessive  sensitiveness  from  which  so 
many  stiffer  so  keenly.  Give  them  a  good  strong  specialist  for  the  head  of 
the  school,  one  who  knows  too  much  about  his  specialty  to  think  he  knows 
it  all.  You  know  that  we  specialists  are  all  cranks.  That  is  another  reason 
tor  separating  the  schools.  Two  cranks  running  on  different  eccentrics  in 
the  same  building  are  apt  to  collide  and  when  they  do  something  breaks. 

What  is  the  object  of  our  school?  Is  it  to  take  rare  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  children  of  the  State?  By  no  means.  Tt  is  to  fit  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  To  make  self-respecting,  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  children 
sent  to  us.  The  money  spent  by  the  State  is  not  given  in  charity  at  all,  but 
is  invested  with  the  sure  hope  of  bountiful  return.  The  State  expects  and 
vrets  its  returns  from  the  children  who  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  depend- 
ents and  lost  sight  of  among  the  army  of  producers.  The  purpose  of  every 
school    for  the   deaf   and  blind   is  to  equip  the   children   for   the   life  they   arc 
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to  lead.  To  do  this  we  must  aim  definitely  to  make  the  graduates  self-sup- 
porting. More  should  not  be  expected  from  these  classes  than  is  expected 
of  the  seeing  and  hearing.  Most  of  our  children  come  from  that  class  from 
which  is  recruited  that  vast  army  of  workers  for  their  daily  bread.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  try  to  make  professionals  out  of  those,  who,  if  they  had  all 
their  five  senses,  would  be  laborers  or  artizans.  I  confess  that  my  school- 
master's pride  is  much  puffed  up  when  I  get  creditable  reports  from  one  of 
my  graduates  who  takes  his  degree  in  a  college  although  his  normal  brothers 
are  day  laborers ;  but  when  the  inevitable  application  for  a  place  as  teacnei 
comes  from  him,  and  I  have  no  place  to  give  and  know  that  other  superin- 
tendents are  in  the  same  fix,  there  is  no  pride  in  my  feelings  when  I  think 
that  perhaps  after  all  I  have  not  given  John  a  square  deal  in  devoting  so 
much  of  his  precious  time  and  energy  to  acquiring  something  for  which  he 
can  get  no  bread.  I  am  aware  that  the  "bread  and  butter  argument"  is  a 
very  unpopular  one,  but,  my  friends,  it  is  the  most  convincing  one  in  the 
world. 

Now  as  to  your  proposed  work  in  the  interests  of  the  adult  blind.  Let 
me  congratulate  our  State  on  the  fact  that  her  women  are  in  the  foremost 
rank  in  taking  up  this  work.  When  I  first  heard  of  your  turning  your  atten- 
tion to  this  work  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling.  Permit  me  to  say  those 
fears  have  been  set  at  rest  by  my  correspondence  with  your  committee. 
Women  who  realize  as  keenly  as  they  evidently  did  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  has  been  done  by  others  before  deciding  what  one  wishes  to  do. 
are  much  more  nearly  akin  to  the  angels  than  that  other  class  who  rush  in. 


The  Public. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
but  now  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  says  that  "effective  work  for  the  blind  is  a  double  work — the  educat- 
ing of  the  sightless  themselves  and,  no  less  important,  the  educating  of  the 
public  about  them.  This  second  work  can  be  done  by  answering  fully  all 
inquiries,  by  making  the  school  a  bureau  of  information,  and  by  giving 
numerous  special  exhibitions,  besides  throwing  the  school  open  to  visitors 
at  all  times." 

Ontario  is  behind  many  of  the  adjacent  States,  and  very  far  behind 
most  European  countries,  in  the  matter  of  public  interest  in  the  condition 
and  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  This  is  not  because  our  people  are  hard- 
hearted, but  because  their  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  needs  and  the 
claims  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  are  sightless.  When  I  mingled  with  the 
earnest,  intelligent  men  and  women  at  the  Boston  Convention,  who  are  giv- 
ing their  time  and  their  money  to  help  the  blind ;  when  I  saw  what  has  been 
done  for  the  adult  blind  at  Milwaukee  and  at  Saginaw,  and  when  I  heard 
or  read  of  the  grand  movements  in  other  localities,  I  determined  that  it 
would  not  be  my  fault  if  the  Ontario  conscience  remained  unawakened.  1 
hope  to  see  a  Commission  appointed,  like  those  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  blind  of  Ontario — not  the  children  only, 
but  the  adults  as  well,  for  blind  adults  far  outnumber  blind  children.  In 
the  meantime,  pending  such  action  as  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  may 
take,  I  will,  with  the  Minister's  permission,  narrate  something  of  what  is 
being  done  for  the  blind  elsewhere,  and  as  this  report  will  be  read  to  some 
hundreds  of  blind  people,  and  will  be  read  by  other  hundreds  of  people  who 
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have  blind  friends  or  relatives,  I  will  incorporate  in  the  report  such  items 
of  special  interest  to  the  blind  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  since  the  com- 
pilation of  the  last  report.  Among  these  are  accounts  of  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  blind  men,  which  cannot  but  be  encouraging  to  others  as  yet  un- 
aware of  their  own  powers  and  possibilities. 

I  have  to  thank  my  old  friends  of  the  Ontario  newspaper  press  for  their 
cordial  assistance  in  bringing  the  existence  and  advantages  of  the  school 
to  the  notice  of  the  parents  of  blind  children,  for  fair  and  ample  reviews 
of  the  last  annual  report,  and  for  many  flattering  and  sympathetic  references 
to  myself.  I  noticed  one  editorial  which  seemed  to  require  a  reply  and  to 
invite  explanation,  therefore  with  the  permission  of  the  Department  I  wrote 
the  following  letter,  which  was  duly  inserted  in  the  Toronto  News  and 
copied  or  commented  upon  by  several  other  papers:  — 

The  Problem  of  the  Beind. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Nejr.<  : 

Sir, — In  the  News  of  March  11th,  under  the  heading,  "The  Problem  of 
the  Blind,"  you  say  that,  if  it  be  true  that  "several  bright,  intelligent  girls, 
graduates  of  the  Brantford  Institution  (for  the  blind),  are  in  county  houses 
of  refuge,  the  Province  is  not  getting  full  value  for  the  $35,000  which  is 
being  spent  annually  at  Brantford,"  and  in  the  context  you  remark  that 
"all  educators  of  the  blind  must  be  more  than  routine  men.  They  must 
be  prepared  to  experiment  constantly  in  the  hope  thai  they  may  discover 
some  new  way  in  which  the  unseeing  can  be  made  Belf -supporting."  In 
the  same  article  you  ask  :  "Does  the  Ontario  Institution  keep  abreast  of  the 
experiments  in  other  centres  of  education  for  the  blind?  Is  every  available 
method  of  wage-earning  tested?" 

Although  you  admit  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  editorial  from 
which  I  have  quoted  that  the  problem  of  making  the  blind  self-supporting 
after  they  leave  their  school  "has  not  been  solved  yet,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  educators  of  eminence  have  labored  upon  it  for  years,"  you  appear 
to  have  decided  that  the  presence  of  ex-pupils  of  the  Brantford  Institution 
in  the  poor-house  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  some  defect  in  the  methods  or 
management  of  the  Institution.  To  those  who  have  not  made  a  careful  study 
of  "The  Problem  of  the  Blind,"  such  an  inference  is  natural;  and  for  the 
information  of  yourself  and  your  readers  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  few  facts 
with  which  the  people  of  Ontario  must  become  familiar  before  "The  Problem 
of  the  Blind"  can  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  blind  persons,  if  properly  educated  and 
trained,  can  earn  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  sighted  persons  of  equal 
natural  ability.  The  fact  is  that  blind  persons,  in  nearly  all  of  the  few 
occupations  in  which  they  can  work  at  all,  can  only  produce  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  as  much  as  is  produced  by  their  sighted  competitors.  Turn  to 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  British  Royal  Commission,  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Blind  Educators  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  Saginaw  Convention 
or  by  the  New  York  State  Commission,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America  are  wholly  self-supporting. 
The  difference  between  the  cost  of  their  subsistence  and  tin1  value  of  their 
product  has  to  be  made  up  by  pensions,  by  supplemented  wages  or  by  charit- 
able contributions  in  some  form.  This  state  of  affairs,  perfectly  understood 
in  Europe,  where  the  Saxon  system  of  after-care  (Euersorge)  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  not  been  forced  iipon  the  attention 
of  the  Ontario  public,  because  most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
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came  from  homes  to  which  they  could  return  after  completing  their  school! 
course.  Their  food  and  lodging  heing  provided  by  parents  or  other  relatives] 
they  have  made  themselves  useful  and  have  earned  some  money  by  basket] 
making,  cane-seating,  hammock-making,  piano-tuning,  sewing,  knitting] 
crocheting,  bead-work,  etc.,  while  helping  to  entertain  their  friends  and 
neighbors  by  their  literary  and  musical  attainments.  Some  have  earned 
more  than  their  own  living;  most  of  them  less.  But  can  it  be  fairly  sai<» 
of  the  latter  class  that  they  have  "failed  to  take  a  self-respecting  place  iii 
the  world  ?" 

Out  of  more  than  eight  hundred  pupils  who  have  been  enrolled  in  th(J 
Brantford  Institution,  I  can  trace  less  than  a  dozen  as  inmates  of  poor-l 
houses — less  than  two  per  cent.  Three  of  these  have  gone  to  the  eountjj 
houses  of  refuge  within  the  last  two  years,  two  direct  from  the  Institution] 
and  the  third  after  making  a  brave  but  futile  effort  to  earn  enough  by  teach-) 
ing  music  to  support  herself.  All  three  have  a  fair  literary  education,  ono! 
is  an  expert  pianist,  another  a  good  singer  and  reciter,  two  of  the  three  car] 
sew  and  knit  by  hand  or  machine.  None  of  the  three  can  earn  enough  trj 
provide  both  food  and  clothing;  they  have  no  relatives  or  friends  to  hel] 
them;  no  benevolent  person  volunteered  to  pay  their  board  at  a  private  house: 
they  had  all  long  outstayed  the  usual  term  at  the  Brantford  school — what 
was  fhere  left  to  do  but  send  them  to  the  houses  of  refiige  in  the  count ie-j 
from  which  they  came? 

The  ordinary  young  woman,  fairly  educated,  with  many  gainful  occu] 
pations  to  choose  from,  does  not  earn  much  more  than  a  decent  living 
Deny  her  access  to  employment  as  a  nurse,  a  saleswoman,  a  stenographer,  a 
dressmaker  or  milliner,  a  waitress,  a  teacher,  a  housemaid,  a  telephone  girl 
and  the  other  occupations  to  success  in  which  sight  is  essential,  and  what 
would  her  earnings  be?  With  the  range  of  employment  thus  restricted' 
deprive  her  of  sight,  money,  friends,  and  then  wonder,  if  you  can,  that  there! 
are  some  educated  blind  women  in  the  county  poor-houses.  I  am  surprised 
and  thankful  that  there  are  not  more  of  them. 

In  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  workshop-  for  the 
adult  blind  have  been  established,  in  which  trades  are  taught,  industry  U 
encouraged,  help  is  given  as  required  and  steady  employment  is  guaranteed. 
These  shops  are  not  expected  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  truth  with  regard 
to  the  blind—  that  the  graduate  of  a  school,  without  home  or  friends  or  money, 
may  not  be  immediately  able  to  earn  anything,  or  eventually  able  to  earnj 
a  full  living — is  acknowledged  and  the  remedy  provided. 

In  New  York  city  and  Washington  State  committees  of  influential 
ladies  are  studying  the  problem  and  working  to  provide  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  the  blind.  There  will  be  some  disappointments,  but  the  results  a- 
a  whole  will  be  beneficial.  Ontario  will  fall  into  line  when  its  people  know 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Not  all  the  ex-pupils  of  the  Brantford  school  need  pensions  or  supple- 
mentary wages.  Looking  over  the  list  of  those  productively  employed,  I 
find  more  than  a  score  of  tuners  working  in  piano  factories,  others  carrying 
on  a  custom  tuning  business  in  country  places,  many  teaching  music,  a  few 
church  organists,  several  selling  pianos,  organs,  sewing  machines,  churns, 
agricultural  implements,  tea,  small  wares  and  other  commodities:  one  study- 
ing theology,  being  already  an  Arts  graduate,  one  an  undergraduate  in  col- 
lege, and  two  preparing  for  matriculation,  two  studying  osteopathy  in  the 
United  States,  one  a  recent  graduate  in  massage,  a  confectioner,  a  janitor, 
an  evangelist,   several    basket-makers  and   general   repairers. 
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Offset  these  against  the  failures,  whether  the  failures  are  the  fault  of  the 
school,  of  the  pupils  themselves,  or  traceable  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  cither,  and  the  average  record  is  not  one  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 
I  would  like  to  review  what  you  say  about  the  literary  teaching  and  the 
examinations  in  the  Brantford  school,  but  time  and  space  for  the  present 
forbid. 

H.  F.  Gardiner,  Principal  0.  I .  B. 

That  the  subject  has  an  international  interest  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  :  — 

Kentucky  Institution  fob  the  Edui  itiojs  of  the  Blind. 

Louisville,  Kv.,  April  IS,  1907. 

H.  F.  Gabdineb,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution   for  the  Blind: 

My  Deab  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  very  sound  and  sensible  article  in 
The  Expositor  of  April  Nth.  Yon  have  expressed  the  facts  truthfully  and  con- 
cisely, and  T  heartily  endorse  what  you  have  said.  I  know  of  im  other  schools 
that  arc  expected  to  guarantee  a  livelihood  to  every  one  of  their  graduates. 
Your  school  has  always  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  country  and  it-  record 
is  as  good  as  any.  To  expect  that  defectives  can  do  as  well  as  normal  per- 
sons is  a  reflection  on  the  Almighty,  as  intimating  that  lie  would  endow 
any  with  superfluous  senses. 

Sous   fraternally, 

B.     B.     Hi  MOON. 

(From  the  Romney,   West  Virginia,  Tablet,  Man  4th,  1907.) 

The  last  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  on  my  table. 
I  am  gratified  to  find  that  all  the  fine  promise  of  the  Institution  is  being 
worthily  kept.  Mr.  II.  F.  Gardiner,  A.M.,  the  accomplished  superintend- 
ent, who  made  his  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Association  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904,  is  applying  an  amount  of  energj  to  the  solution  of  the  various 
questions  that  affeel  the  interests  of  the  blind,  before  which  many  of  them 
will  surely  have  to  yield  sooner-  or  later.  This  report  IS  of  special  value 
not  only  on  account  of  what  he  records  of  the  proceedings  of  his  own  staff, 
hut  because  of  the  gathering  together  of  information  that  I  suspect  there  are 
superintendents  who  might  have  long  to  search  for  it.  The  record  includes 
inquiries  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  blind  in  different  countries 
and  under  different  systems,  synopses  of  proceedings  of  special  meetings  in 
the  like  interest,  and  conferences  of  various  sorts, 

Superintendent  Gardiner,  however,  Ls  finding  out  that,  do  what  he  may, 
he  will  still  find  critics.  A  poor  girl  from  h i-  Institution  came  through 
some  unfortunate  providence  to  the  care  of  the  poor-house,  and  the  cry  was 
promptly  taken  up  that  the  school  was  failing  in  its  duty,  and  that  the  thous- 
ands spent  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  was  sadly  misappro- 
priated. I  question  if  any  establishment  of  the  kind  on  the  continent  is 
doing  more  for  its  blind  than  that  at  Brantford.  The  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  administration,  and  in  devising  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  most 
desired  results,  the  evident  concern  for  the  future  of  the  pupils,  and  the  like, 
make  it  manifest  that  he  may  neglect  such  critics,  if  anyone  may.  In  the 
State-,  we  would  think  ourselves  happy  to  escape  with  an  occasional  inmate 
at  the  alms-house. 
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The  interest  in  athletics  is  enjoying  a  share  of  the  attention  that  seems 
astonishing  when  one  considers  the  difficulties;  but  the  results  justify  all | 
the  attention  that  is  given  it.  A  meet  of  blind  athletes  is  in  contemplation 
for  no  distant  day  and  it  will  go  handsomely  with  such  men  behind  it. 

The  0.  I.  B.  is  finishing  its  mut:ic  pupils  at  a  Toronto  School  of  Music 
among  seeing  people,  and  the  most  favorable  comment  is  made  by  the  papers. 

The  instruction  in  Domestic  Science  for  the  girls  at  Brantford  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  matters  of  practical  value  in  the  whole  report.  They 
are  giving  good  and  wise  instruction,  and  are  overcoming  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  give  their  girls  a  chance  at  this  most  hopeful! 
field  of  usefulness.     God  speed  it. 

Editor  Brentford  Expositor  : 

Sir, — Through  the  courtesy  of  irincipal  Gardiner  the  late  catalogue 
of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  reached  me  not  long  ago,  and  I  was 
amazed  at  the  wealth  of  information  it  contained  along  the  lines  on  which 
I  have  spent  so  many  fruitless  hours  of  research.  Nothing  so  invaluable  has 
hitherto  reached  me.  I  regret  that  my  own  simple  and  incomplete  recom 
mendation,  which  I  now  enclose  to  you,  was  not  sent  Mr.  Gardiner  in  time 
for  insertion  in  the  catalogue.  It  might  have  awakened  interest  somewhere, 
even  if  it  does  not  furnish  information  of  much  value.  The  following  was 
adopted  by  the  Washington  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  last  June: 

Suggestions  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  appointed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Washington  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held 
in  Walla  Walla,  in  June,  1905,  considers  the  following  lines  of  effort  prac- 
ticable and  recommends  their  adoption:  — 

Preventive. — To  endorse  the  passage  of  a  bill  entitled  "A  Law  for  the 
Prevention  of  Infantile  Blindness,"  and  give  this  law  wide  publicity. 

To  use  all  possible  means  to  prevent  blindness. 

To  devise  some  plan  for  preventing  blindness  among  our  Indians. 

Economic. — To  establish  in  the  large  centres  registration  and  employ 
ment  bureaus  for  the  blind. 

To  establish  home  teaching  for  reading  and  the  simpler  trades,  such  asj 
hammock-making,  chair-caning,  etc. 

To  secure  material  at  cost  for  blind  workers,  and  provide  a  market  fo 
their  products. 

To  start  competent  blind  persons  in  business,  secure  patronage  for  them, 
and   provide   guides   for   crippled  blind  canvassers. 

Courtesies. — To  assist  in  obtaining  reading  matter,  and  to  make  known 
the  law  providing  for  its  free  transportation. 

To  provide  guides  for  church  attendance,  tickets  and  guides  to  good 
musical  and   other  entertainments,   and  readers  of  current  topics. 

Education. — To  see  that  education  is  begun  at  as  early  an  age  as  pos 
sible. 

To  urge  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  Washington  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  so  that  the  corps  of  teachers  may  be  increased,  the  courses 
in  music  and  manual  training  may  be  made  more  complete,  and  that  the 
teaching  of  domestic  science  may  be  inaugurated. 

To  urge  that  the  school  for  the  blind,  when  separated  from  that  of  the 
deaf,   be  established   where  good  musical  opportunities  are  accessible. 
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To  bring"  the  School  for  the  Blind  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  encour- 
age gifts  and  legacies  to  the  school,  and  secure  for  its  graduates  better  finan- 
cial opportunities. 

To  make  a  register  of  the  blind,  file  copies  with  the  proper  state  officials, 
and  keep  the  same  corrected  to  date. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Blalock,  The  Metropole,   Spokane. 

Mrs.    Kate   T.    Holmes,   310  Thirtieth    Avenue,    Seattle. 

Mrs.  James  Barxes,   North   Yakima. 

Com uii/h -i  for  promoting  tlie  Interests  of  the  Blind. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Gardiner's  article  in  April  8  issue 
of  your  paper,  "Trie  Problem  of  the  Blind."  Surely  no  school  can  ever 
be  beyond  the  need  of  constantly  searching  for  new  and  better  vocations  for 
blind  people,  but  the  problem  of  keeping  the  blind  from  becoming  public 
charges  cannot  be  solved  by  the  schools  alone.  It  is  well  for  the  press  to 
be  an  incentive  to  the  schools,  and  to  keep  their  aims  before  the  public 
Will  you  not  also  ask  your  people  to  take  up  the  work  of  Looking  after  the 
adult  blind,  and  especially  those  who  Lose  their  sight  when  too  old  to  enter 
the  existing  schools?  It  is  more  practicable  for  private  philanthropy  than 
for  the  State  to  handle  that  form  of  charity  which  expends  itself  in  help- 
fulness rather  than  in  alms-giving,  and  which  encourages  and  elevates  the 
recipient  rather  than  pauperize-  him.  We  have  indeed  found  many  dis- 
couragements, as  Mr.  Gardiner  supposes  in  his  mention  of  our  work,  but 
there  have  also  been  successful  issues,  and  one  difficulty  overcome  makes 
t  ie  next  less  formidable. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Bi.ai.oi  k,  Chairman, 

Committee  for  lilnul,    Washington   Stale  Federation    Women's  Clubs, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

A  \  Emperor's  [bjterest  an  the   Blind. 

Among  the  reports  received  from  Europe,  in  exchange  for  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  were  two  from  Prague, 
Bohemia,  the  first,  containing  128  pages,  giving  the  usual  information  about 
the  work  of  the  Klar'sche  Blindenanstalt  during  the  year,  and  the  second, 
of  33  pages,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  visit  of  His  Majesty  Emperor  Erancis  Joseph  I.,  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1907,  for  the  purpose  of  Laying  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  building  in  eourse 
DJ  erection  for  the  use  of  the  Institution.  Beginning  as  a  private  institu- 
tion for  poor  blind  children  and  those  having  diseased  eyes,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  it  came  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Alois  Klar  twenty-five 
years  later,  whose  name  it  has  since  borne.  In  L833,  the  year  of  Dr.  Klar's 
death,  the  Institution  was  visited  by  Emperor  Francis  I.  and  Empress  Carola 
Augusta.  Dr.  Klar  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Paul  Alois  Klar,  who  carried 
on  the  work  successfully  until  his  death  in  1860,  when  his  son,  Rudolf  Maria 
Klar,  took  up  the  task  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  devoting  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  until  1898,  when  he  died.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  blind  Kindergarten,  which  now  has  2G  pupils,  the  main  school 
having  102. 

(iieat  preparations  had  been  made  to  fittingly  receive  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  buildings  and  grounds  were  beautifully  decorated,  there  was 
a  grand  assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  blind  pupils  cheered 
heartily  when   they   heard  the    Emperor's  voice.      A   boy   from   the  Kinder- 
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garten  presented  a  bouquet  and  recited  a  verse  in  the  Czech  language,  and  I 
a  little  girl  made  a  similar  presentation  accompanied  by  two  verses  in  Ger-  I 
man.  To  the  boy  the  Emperor  presented  a  gold  watch  with  the  Imperial 
initials  and  to  the  girl  a  gold  brooch  with  his  name  inscribed  thereon.  Then  I 
followed  addresses  and  replies,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  and  the 
signing  of  the  Emperor's  name  in  the  Visitors'  Book,  where  his  own  name 
had  been  written  sixty  years  before,  along  with  those  of  Emperor  Max  of 
Mexico  and  Grand  Duke  Karl  Ludwig.  The  Emperor's  previous  visits  to 
the  Institution  occurred  in  1847  and  in  1858.  In  his  reply  to  the  address 
presented  by  His  Highness  Prince  Max  Egon,  Prince  of  Fuerstenburg,  the 
Emperor  said  that  he  received  the  cordial  greeting  and  loyal  homage  with 
satisfaction.  He  had  gladly  welcomed  the  invitation  to  lay  the  corner  stone 
of  the  extension  building  of  the  Klar  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  order  to 
give  a  new  sign  of  his  recognition  of  the  blessed  work  of  the  Institution  dur- 
ing the  past  hundred  years.  The  management  of  the  Institution,  in  bring- 
ing under  its  care  the  incurable  blind  of  the  land,  had  earned  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  population.  In  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building, 
he  gave  expression  to  the  wish  and  the  expectation  that  the  old  spirit  of 
true  humanity  and  pure  neighborliness  might  flourish  in  the  new  house. 

The  whole  report,  which  is  handsomely  illustrated,  is  most  interesting, 
and  one  can  but  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  Canadians  will  care  as 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  as  the  Bohemians  and  other  Europeans 
seem  to  do. 

Our  King  axd  Queen. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwod,  S.  E.,  conveys  the  information  that  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess 
Victoria  and  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse  were  present  at  a  concert  and  gymnastic 
display  given  by  the  students  of  the  College  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  Monday, 
the  3rd  June,  1907.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  4th  June,  the  Principal 
received  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Knollys  :  — 

Buckingham  Palace,  3rd  June,  1907. 
Dear  Dr.  Campbell, 

I  am  desired  by  the  King  and  Queen  to  inform  you  that  they  were  much 
pleased  with  the  concert  and  gymnastics  given  by  your  school  this  after- 
noon. 

Their  Majesties  thought  the  former  was  excellent  and  the  performances 
extremely  good,  while  they  considered  the  latter  as  being  simply  wonderful. 
It  was  easy  for  them  to  perceive  that  the  training,  whether  it  regarded  the 
music  or  the  gymnastics,  has  evidently  attained  a  high  standard. 

I  must  add  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  also  much  gratified  by  all  of 
the  arrangements,  which  could  not  indeed  have  been  better  I  hear. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Knollys. 

A  Blind  Colony  ok  City. 

(The   Queen   of  Roumania   in    the  New   Toil-  Outlook,  Dee.,  1906.) 

My  conviction  has  been  for  many  years  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  the 
blind  work  so  much  with  their  hands,  when  brain  work  would  be  very  much 
better,  and  their  capacity  for  brain  work  shows  where  their  real  future  lie*. 
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They  ought  to  be  the  greatest  students  on  earth,  those  two  millions  of  blind 
people.  They  ought  to  be  philosophers,  theologians,  mathematicians,  lin- 
guists, teachers  of  languages  and  music — teachers  of  everything  that  does  not 
require  the  telescope  or  the  microscope,  and  therefore  doctors  to  a  certain 
degree,  masseurs  with  very  deep  medical  knowledge.  And  toward  this  grand 
aim  I  have  been  moving  for  many  years  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and 
now  I  hope  to  come  before  the  world  of  the  blind  with  something  that  will 
let  them  rise  rapidly  to  what  I  think  they  ought  to  be.  In  my  house  a 
machine  had  been  invented  that  enables  every  blind  person,  young  or  old, 
weak  or  strong,  to  print  five  thousand  sheets  a  day  in  raised  characters  for 
the  blind  without  the  slightest  effort. 

A  blind  printer,  Theodoresco,  had  the  first  idea  of  it,  and  then  a  genius 
who  entered  my  service  as  a  servant,  but  whom  I  made  a  kind  of  secretary 
from  the  first,  as  he  was  a  stenographer  and  learned  merchant,  took  the  idea 
in  hand,  worked  at  it  day  and  night  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  now  the 
machine  is  so  simple  that  any  child  can  in  a  few  minutes  work  it. 

With  this  machine,  Monske,  the  inventor —  who,  by-the-by,  will  not 
take  a  penny  for  himself,  but  offers  his  invention  to  our  blind,  of  whom 
Roumania  has  twenty  thousand — and  I  have  built  after  long  and  careful  work 
our  plan  for  the  blind  colony  or  city  that  we  have  begun  already.  Most  of 
the  blind  are  adults,  and  I  saw  from  the  first  the  utter  impossibility  of  doing 
what  other  countries  had  done;  we  are  too  poor  for  that.  We  cannot  build 
enormous  schools  that  cost  half  a  million  for  seventy  blind  children,  etc. 
It  would  be  utterly  useless.  We  must  begin  by  finding  bread  for  the  fathefs 
of  families  who  have  gone  blind  and  are  reduced  to  begging  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  cemeteries.  We  have  already  twenty-two  fathers  who  earn  their 
bread  by  making  chairs  and  ropes,  and  lead  seals  for  the  sacks  of  corn,  and 
things  that  go  over  the  sea,  and  nets  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  mean 
to  build  them  small  houses  around  big  gardens,  with  church  and  school  in 
the  middle.  We  mean  to  let  the  seeing  and  the  blind  in  those  families  work 
together,  have  one  large  kitchen  in  common  and  one  table,  which  is  already 
installed  in  the  garden,  and  where  Monske  and  his  family  dine  with  the 
blind.  As  soon  as  there  is  one  kitchen  and  one  table  the  women  and  children 
can  work  the  knitting  machines,  the  ropes,  the  nets  and  all  the  rest — ever 
so  many  things,  we  shall  find — and  then  choose  the  most  gifted  among  them 
for  higher  work.  I  have  one  who  is  going  to  print  Kant  and  Spinoza  as  soon 
as  the  first  machines  are  ready.  The  blind  will  have  as  many  books  and  as 
large  libraries  as  the  seeing,  for  the  printing  of  them  creates  no  overwork, 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  way  for  the  blind  to  earn  their  living.  The 
difficulty  has  been  till  now  that  too  few  books  were  printed.  Now  every 
blind  man  or  woman,  and  even  child,  will  be  able  to  make  editions  for  them- 
selves, and  sell  them.  They  can  print  as  many  editions  at  a  time  as  they 
choose  or  hope  to  sell,  every  blind  person  for  himself,  or  a  few  united,  setting 
six  or  seven  pages,  and  having  one  press  in  common.  From  Germany  we 
have  already  orders  for  thirty-six  machines  before  they  were  ready,  so  much 
the  need  for  them  is  felt  everywhere.  The  simplicity  of  it  strikes  every- 
one. I  have  one  house  and  garden  now,  but  I  hope  soon  to  build  one  little 
house  after  the  other,  with  a  verandah  around  it,  as  Roumanian  houses  mostly 
have.  The  school,  the  music  hall  and  the  church  must  be  in  the  middle — 
one  church,  that  of  the  country — but  we  shall  have  religious  instruction  in 
every  religion,  as  the  blind  are  already  of  four  or  five  different  churches. 
As  Braille  goes  all  over  the  world,  every  language  can  be  printed  on  this 
machine.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  days  for  the  blind  master  to  arrange  a 
Roumanian  alphabet. 
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Mucli  light  shall  stream  from  the  blind  people's  fingers  from  this  da; 
onward.  They  shall  have  as  many  libraries  as  they  want,  private  and  public 
and  these  books  will  spread  over  the  world  and  bring  life  and  enjoyment  t< 
them  all.  Music  will  be  printed  in  such  quantities  that  there  will  soon  h 
no  production  that  the  blind  cannot  read  and  play,  in  orchestras,  on  th 
organs,  and  sing  with  many  voices..  We  shall  hear  all  Handel  sung  an( 
played  by  blind  people,  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  we  shall  be  abl 
to  make  them  books  with  illustrations,  as  the  press  is  so  powerful  that  i 
prints  a  dollar,  with  the  effigy  quite  clear. 

It  is  not  to  be  foreseen  what  the  blind  may  grasp  by  these  means  of  i 
struction  which  bring  them  into  contact  with  every  thought  that  has  bee 
expressed  in  writing  in  every  language  of  the  world.  And,  as  the  invento 
do  not  take  a  penny  for  themselves,  my  city  will  rise  rapidly.  They  si 
at  their  work  already,  and  when  they  first  entered  the  new  home  they  stoo 
there  disconsolate  and  were  so  afraid.  But  the  seeing  children  already  ar 
accustomed  to  rush  to  them,  to  seize  their  hands,  and  to  conduct  them  jo 
fully  to  their  home,  with  bright  welcome.  Their  wives  are  no  more  i 
despair,  but  smile  and  hope  and  know  that  they  can  educate  their  childrej 
We  shall  have  blind  washerwomen  among  the  seeing ;  with  the  knittin: 
machines  we  shall  not  only  make  the  socks  and  woollen  underclothes  for  th 
whole  establishment,  but  a  great  deal  for  selling,  so  that  this  will  be  anotke 
source  of  income  for  the  Vatra  Luminoasa.  We  hope  to  weave  also  and  t 
make  carpets,  not  only  brushes  and  chairs.  I  am  sure  we  shall  discove 
many  new  ways  of  helping,  but  to  me  the  principal  thing  is  no  more  t 
separate  them,  but  to  keep  them  together  in  a  happy  socialistic  communit 
of  my  invention. 

We  shall  begin  a  newspaper  directly,  and  I  have  sent  for  a  blind  Englis 
lady  who  writes  three  languages  perfectly,  and  who  is  going  to  be  our  coi 
respondent  on  the  Hammond  machine,  and  she  will  teach  English  and  Gei 
man,  and  write  stories,  and  be  happy,  too,  I  hope.  I  believe  that  all  th 
inmates  of  the  Yatra  Luminoasa  will  be  as  happy  as  their  sad  condition  wil 
allow,  and  help  each  other,  and  laugh  and  sing,  and  live  as  if  they  wei 
happier  than  the  seeing  that  are  not  so  well  taken  care  of.  A  lady  ha 
made  me  a  present  of  20,000  square  metres  of  her  country  place,  so  that  w 
can  have  gardens  there,  taken  care  of  by  the  blind,  that  will  bring  fort 
all  our  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  gifts  are  flowing  into  our  box  during  th 
exhibition.  There  have  even  been  tenpence  and  half -francs  from  poor  wort 
people.  Everybody  feels  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  grand  thing  and  a  blesse 
one,  and  that  I  am  going  to  give  back  to  the  country  ever  so  many  usefu 
citizens  who  were  beggars  before. 

The  whole  world  will  change  for  the  blind  as,  soon  as  they  can  have  a 
many  books  as  the  seeing,  and  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  good  or  ba 
taste  of  the  charitable  souls  who  copy. 

Opposition  to  Segregation. 

(Brooklyn,  New  York,  Eagle,  November  25th,  1906.) 

The  press  of  the  country  has  recently  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  th 
work  Queen  Carmen  Sylva  of  Roumania  is  doing  for  the  blind.  She  is  trj 
ing  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  colony  or  town  for  blind  people  whei 
no  one  but  blind  and  the  families  of  blind  reside.  Mrs.  Francis  Eean 
of  this  country,  has  spent  many  years  of  her  life  abroad,  during  the  caret 
of  her  late  husband,  who  was  in  the  diplomatic  service.      She  has  recentl 
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een  a  good  deal  of  Queen  Carmen  Sylva,  and  her  work  for  the  blind,  and  has 
>ecome  so  much  interested  in  it  that  she  has  announced  that  she  will  shortly 
eturn  to  America  and  attempt  to  inaugurate  some  of  the  Queen's  charities 
:  or  the  blind  in  this  country.  Friends  of  the  blind  everywhere  will  welcome 
nything  that  will  aid  this  afflicted  class,  but  there  is  not  likely  a  single 
ndividual  in  this  country  who  knows  anything  about  the  blind  who  would 
■dvocate  the  idea  of  segregating  the  blind  in  any  one  town  or  community. 
They  all  say  that  this  idea  has  not  a  single  good  feature,  and  has  many 
ibjectionable  ones. 

Friday  afternoon  a  number  of  prominent  blind  people  and  friends  of 
he  blind  met  in  Manhattan,  at  the  home  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  on  Seventy- 
■ighth  street,  who  is  secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
vhich  has  done  and  is  doing  such  a  great  work  for  the  blind  in  the  way  of 
tarting  a  workshop  here  for  them,  seeking  employment  in  various  lines 
'or  the  blind,  and  providing  them  with  hundreds  of  free  theatre  tickets. 
This  idea  of  the  blind  colony  was  discussed  yesterday.  There  were  present 
)esides  the  Misses  Holt  and  Mrs.  Hewitt,  who  is  a  very  active  worker  in  the 
nterests  of  the  association,  Dr.  Clark,  a  blind  man  who  was  for  many  years 
i  professor  in  Columbia  College,  and  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  Seth  Low; 
).  H.  Burritt,  superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia, 
S'.Y.;  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Phila- 
lelphia ;  Dr.  E.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  done  much  active  work 
:or  the  blind  and  is  much  interested  now  in  the  work  of  preventing  infantile 
kindness;  Walter  G.  Holmes,  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind;  Eben 
P.  Morford,  a  blind  man,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  very  successful  In- 
lustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
jeneral  Edward  F.  Jones,  of  Binghampton,  N.Y.,  ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
)f  the  State,  who  has  been  blind  for  several  years.  All  the  world  knows 
jeneral  Jones  as  "Jones  who  pays  the  freight." 

The  objection  to  segregating  the  blind  w;i<  freely  discussed,  and  among 
he  many  reasons  offered  for  opposing  such  a  plan  was  that  the  blind  should 
issociate  as  much  as  possible  with  seeing  people  and  learn  the  ways  of  those 
vho  see;  that  they  were  much  happier  when  associated  with  seeing  people, 
ind  thereby  kept  in  touch  with  the  world ;  and  that  it  was  much  easier  for 
hem  to  earn  a  livelihood  when  assisted  by,  and  in  sympathy  of,  seeing 
people,  but  the  greatest  objection  of  all  was  that,  if  thrown  together,  there 
vas  a  great  danger  of  intermarriage  among  blind  people.  This  is  greatly 
o  be  deplored  for  many  reasons.  While,  if  a  blind  man  or  woman  can  afford 
t,  it  is  always  well  for  him  or  her  to  marry,  but  never  for  a  blind  person 
o  marry  another  who  is  sightless,  because  it  throws  (wo  very  helpless  people 
together,  but  most  of  all  for  the  great  danger  that  children  of  such  a  mar- 
'iage  might  themselves  be  blind,  though  this  is  not  by  any  means  always 
he  case. 

General  Jones  was  most  positive  in  his  statements  along  this  line,  and 
le  said  :  "I  do  wish  the  press  of  this  country  would  take  the  matter  up  and 
'ery  bitterly  oppose  any  such  idea.  I  commend  Queen  Carmen  Sylva  for 
he  great  work  she  is  doing  in  other  lines,  and  will  commend  Mrs.  Fearn 
!or  anything  she  may  do  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  but  I  shall  bitterly 
jppose  this  idea  of  segregating  the  blind  in  colonies  as  having  no  good  features 
ind  very  many  disastrous  ones.  In  this  I  will  be  sustained  by  everyone 
nost  interested  in  and  familiar  with  work  for  the  blind.  The  superintendent 
)f  every  school  for  the  blind  in  the  States  will  endorse  my  views  on  the 
ubject. 
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"I  know  of  a  case  now  in  an  industrial  home  for  the  blind,  in  an  adjoin 
ing  State  of  ours,  which  is  doing  a  great  work  in  the  way  of  teaching  trade! 
to  blind  men  and  women,  but  the  superintendent  said  a  few  days  ago  tha 
he  had  now  one  of  the  most  distressing  cases  to  deal  with,  and  that  was  tha 
two  of  his  blind  had  fallen  in  love  with  each  other,  and  it  was  his  painfu 
duty  in  some  way  to  prevent  a  marriage.  An  experiment  was  made  in  a: 
Iowa  town  some  years  ago  in  a  small  way  of  establishing  a  colony  for  th< 
blind,  and  it  soon  resulted  in  a  rapidly  growing  colony  of  blind  children 
Real  estate  went  down  to  almost  nothing  in  the  town,  and  the  undertaking 
was  abandoned." 

The  Blind  of  New  York  State. 

(Buffalo  Evening  News,  April  10th,  1907.) 

As  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  census,  the  New  York  State  Commissioi 
on  the  Blind,  of  which  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  is  chairman,  this  week  recom 
mended  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  for  th< 
Blind,  not  dissimilar  in  scope  to  the  permanent  Massachusetts  Commission 
and  the  carrying  out  of  a  State  policy  that  would  eliminate  the  preventabL 
causes  of  blindness,  reduce  the  burden  of  chronic  care  for  the  victims  o: 
these  preventable  causes,  and  by  a  state  register,  employment  bureau  an( 
industrial  training,  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  now  so  largeb 
neglected,   and  re-establish  them  in  the  economic  community. 

This  Commission  continued  the  work  begun  by  the  State  Commission  o 
1903,  and  has  on  file  records  of  5,800  blind  persons  in  New  York  State  (o: 
whom  2,250  are  in  the  greater  city) — 300  more  than  were  returned  by  th< 
Federal  census.  The  statistical  tables  are  based  on  5,310  cases  on  file  oi 
Feb.  15,  of  whom  55.4  per  cent,  are  males,  44.6  females;  64.9  per  cent 
totally  blind,  35.1  partially  blind.  The  Commission  finds  that  one  in  ever 
1,295  people  in  the  State  is  blind,  and  estimates  the  total  number  in  th< 
United  States  to  be  nearly  100,000. 

Approximately  600,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  blind  in  the  State,  are  betweei 
5  and  21  years  of  age,  but  of  these  50  per  cent,  are  not  actually  enrolled  ii 
the  schools;  half  of  them  at  least,  or  150  children,  are  still  eligible.  L 
other  words,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  who  are  eligible  are  i 
the  schools.  Even  more  striking  is  the  obverse  of  this  showing — that  90. 
per  cent,  of  the  5,310  cases  on  file  are  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  tha 
the  only  State  provision  made  for  the  adult  blind  is  their  care  in  the  alms 
houses  as  part  of  the  indigent  population,  while  the  number  so  cared  fo 
is  361. 

Libraries  for  the  Blind. — The  report  calls  attention  to  the  excellen 
facilities  afforded  by  libraries  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  publi 
libraries  of  the  State,  and  notes  the  recent  rapid  advances  in  providinj 
literature  for  blind  readers.  The  pension  system  in  vogue  in  the  city  o 
Greater  New  York  is  described  briefly.  Under  the  head  of  private  chari 
ties  maintained  in  the  State  are  described  the  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  th 
Church  Home  for  the  Blind  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  all  i: 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn;  the  St.  Joseph's  Blind  Asylum  at  Mt.  Lorettc 
Staten  Island,  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind  at  Amstei 
dam  Avenue,  and  the  work  done  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  by  the  Ne> 
York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

This  part  of  the  report  concludes  with  the  statement  that  "the  State 
New  York  is  spending  for  the  education  of  its  blind  children  about  f  100,00 
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annually,  but  with  the  exception  of  $  1,000  expended  for  embossing  new 
books  and  the  amounts  expended  by  the  several  counties  in  caring  for  the 
indigent  blind  in  the  various  alms-houses  of  the  State  (a  total  of  361),  not 
3ne  dollar  of  public  money  is  spent  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind.",  The  report  then  considers  the  blind  of  the  United 
States,  their  number,  which  the  Commission  believes  to  be  nearly  100,000, 
the  provisions,  public  and  private,  made  for  their  education  and  care,  which 
includes  schools  for  blind  minors,  homes  for  blind  babies  and  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  young  children ;  for  blind  adults  pensions,  homes,  work- 
shops, industrial  homes,  home  teaching,  and  circulating  libraries.  Each 
of  these  provisions  is  described,  somewhat  in  detail,  special  emphasis  being 
laid  upon  the  various  kinds  of  institutions  provided  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  adult  blind. 

It  is  shown  that  California,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  maintain 
entirely  at  State  expense  institutions  for  the  blind  adult ;  that  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania  have  institutions  which  are  primarily  private  corpora- 
tions, but  which  are  now  to  some  extent  aided  by  public  funds,  and  that 
dotting  the  face  of  the  country  are  little  homes  for  blind  women,  the  out- 
growth of  private  charity. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — In  considering  at  length  the  matter  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  Commission  quotes  authorities  to  show  that 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  cause  of  more  blindness  than  any  other  local 
disease,  except  perhaps  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve ;  that  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  this  disease  is  preventable  by  the  use  of  very  simple  precautions ;  that 
the  probable  annual  cost  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  victims  is  over  f  110, 000;  that  among  1,000  blind  there  are  only 
225  unavoidable  cases,  449  that  are  possibly  avoidable  and  326  that  are 
absolutely  avoidable,  or  in  other  words,  that  one-third  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness are  absolutely  preventable.  The  causes  of  blindness  are  considered 
under  two  heads,  those  resulting  from  disease  and  those  from  accident. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  eye  disease  is  frequently 
laid  in  the  schools,  and  remedies  to  prevent  blindness  from  this  cause  are 
suggested. 

The  draft  of  a  proposed  law  closes  the  report.  This  law  provides  for  a 
State  Board  for  the  Blind,  consisting  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  term  of  five  years,  the  members  of  the  Board  to  serve  without 
compensation.  The  Board  shall  prepare  and  maintain  a  complete  register 
of  the  blind,  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid,  continue 
tn  make  inquiries  concerning  the  causes  of  blindness  and  the  prevention  of 
the  same.  The  Board  may  provide  home  teaching,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governor,  may  establish  schools  for  industrial  training  and  workshops 
for  the  employment  of  suitable  blind  persons,  and  may  appoint  such  officers 
and  agents  as  may  be  necessary.  Forty  thousand  dollars  is  asked  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 


Self-Support. 

{Detroit  News-Tribune,   21st  July,   1907.) 

Emanating  from  Boston  is  a  movement  which  has  in  mind  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  "industrial  institution"  or  factory  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  in  which  every  blind  person  of  that  State  will  find  steady  and 
remunerative  employment.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  important  step  than  this 
has  ever  been  taken  in  behalf  of  any  class  of  people.     Massachusetts,   as  a 
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State,  has  already  taken  up  the  work  of  furnishing  employment  for  the  blind 
Charles  Campbell,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work  from  the  first,  and  whi 
has  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  blind,  gives  the  fol 
lowing  opinion  :  "I  fully  believe  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  everj 
able-bodied  blind  person  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  needing  in 
dustrial  opportunities  can  find  work  of  some  kind  side  by  side  with  seeinj 
people,  if  efforts  are  persistently  made  in  this  direction.  Of  course  it  wil 
take  time  to  discover  the  places  where  such  employees  are  welcome,  but  ii 
my  visits  to  the  various  factories  I  have  seen  enough  automatic  processe 
to  convince  me  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  before  blind  operative' 
become  an  accepted  part  of  the  great  army  of  factory  workers." 

Each  year  more  and  more  blind  people  all'over  the  country  are  becom 
ing  self-supporting.  They  are  even  entering  the  professions.  Philadelphii 
has  two  blind  doctors,  and  there  is  one  in  Spokane;  Chicago  has  a  blini 
accountant,  who  wor,ks  out  problems  in  his  brain  and  has  an  assistant  to  di 
most  of  the  setting  down  of  figures,  and  there  are  scores  of  other  blind  peopLi 
now  earning  their  livelihoods  in  unusual  ways.  One  of  the  most  remark 
able  achievements  of  a  blind  person  has  been  that  of  Gilbert  McDonald 
who,  blind  since  birth,  is  one  of  the  four  telegraphers  in  the  world  whi 
practice  at  the  key  with  no  eyes  to  guide  their  hands.  He  lives  and  works  a 
Maunie,  111.,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad.  For  ten  years  tin 
sole  bread  winner  for  his  widowed  mother  and  three  younger  sisters,  thii 
telegraph  operator  refuses  to  leave  his  post  of  duty  and  again  take  up 
course  of  study  at  the  Illinois  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville' 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  given  the  job  of  hustling  baggage  and  doinf 
general  work  around  the  depot.  He  also  scrubbed  the  floors  and  kept  th 
fires  going.  Always  fascinated  by  the  busy  clickety-click  of  the  telegrap 
wires,  he  asked  Mr.  Foster,  the  agent,  if  there  was  any  way  he  could  lean 
the  language  of  Morse,  and  Foster  set  about  to  teach  the  lad.  In  less  thai 
a  month  he  knew  the  Morse  code  from  start  to  finish  and  could  send  shor 
messages.  Blindness  had  developed  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  to 
remarkable  degree.  Months  of  hard  labor  enabled  him  to  take  down  word  ; 
that  went  over  the  wires  during  the  day,  and  then,  as  he  was  untutored  ani 
ignorant  in  scholastic  attainments,  he  would  take  the  messages  home 
night,  where  his  sisters  taught  him  their  meaning.  This  striving  yout! 
during  an  election  attempted  to  take  down  the  reports,  as  well  as  he  coul« 
catch  them,  while  they  were  going  over  the  wires  to  Springfield.  He  use 
the  typewriter,  and  for  five  hours  worked  steadily.  Although  he  did  no 
know  the  meaning  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  he  turned  out  perfect  copy  fo 
the  anxious  crowd  at  Maunie.  This  one  event,  he  says,  was  the  time  of  hi 
life. 

His  work  attracted  the  attention  of  railroad  officials,  and  the  blind  wir 
wizard  was  made  assistant  operator  at  Maunie  at  a  salary  of  $15.00  pe 
month  to  begin  with,  an  amount  which  McDonald  was  only  too  glad  to  re 
ceive.  The  various  despatchers  who  worked  in  the  cities  around  Mauni 
often  cautioned  the  operator  about  leaving  "Gib,"  as  they  often  called  hin 
alone.  They  urged  that  his  work  be  confined  mostly  to  the  minor  detail 
of  the  office.  However,  his  proficiency  as  a  master  of  the  dots  and  dashe 
soon  won  the  high  regard  of  Agent  Foster,  and  he  often  left  the  boy  in  charg 
of  the  office.  The  money  safe  was  often  left  unlocked  and  entrusted  to  th 
youth's  care.  One  day  while  alone  in  the  office,  J.  W.  Logsdon,  Superii 
tendent  of  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  railroad,  dropped  in,  hoping  to  fin 
Foster,  with  whom  he  wished  to  transact  some  immediate  business.     Logs 
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don  was  angered  at  the  agent's  disregard  of  orders  and  was  preparing  to 
administer  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  blind  boy.  As  the  lad  sold  tickets, 
weighed  baggage,  and  attended  to  the  various  other  duties  of  ihe  office  and 
waiting  rooms,  the  grizzled  railroad  veteran  looked  on  in  awe.  When  he 
was  ready  to  leave  a  kind  hand  was  laid  upon  the  blind  boy's  shoulder.  The 
spirit  of  rebuke  had  vanished  and  the  gruff  Superintendent  became  his  friend. 
Logsdon  was  very  much  taken  up  with  the  boy.  When  he  reached  home  he 
wrote  to  McDonald  in  regard  to  sending  him  to  the  Illinois  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Jacksonville.  While  thinking  the  matter  over,  young  Mc- 
; Donald  received  an  order  to  start  at  once  for  -Jacksonville.  *  Logsdon  was 
instrumental  in  this  and,  protesting,  the  youth  went  away  to  school.  While 
there  he  gained  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  brightest  students  in  the 
(school.  After  he  had  been  at  school  for  some  time  he  wrote  home  asking  if 
he  could  have  his  old  position.  Being  assured  that  he  could  and  at  an 
increased  salary,  he  returned  to  the  little  office  at  Maunie  to  learn  more  about 
telegraphy.  Last  year  McDonald  was  made  manager  of  the  telegraph  office 
at  Maunie  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  done  excellent  work. 


Help  for  the  Blind. 

(March,  1907,  Scrap  Book.) 

A  blind  clergyman  used  to  lecture  in  some  of  our  Western  cities  on 
"The  Fun  of  Being  Bliud."      So   armored   in  good   humor  was  he   that    \n< 

I  optimism  seemed  never  to  falter,  and  through  his  steadfast  regard  of  pleasant 

i  things  he  got  much  happiness  out  of  life. 

Truly,  in  some  respects  the  blind  hold  a  seeming  advantage  over  those 
who  see;  for  to  them  the  existence  of  sin  and  wretchedness  and  misery  need 

'never  be  known.  They  need  never  recognize  the  contrast  between  the  palace 
and  the  hovel;  there  need  be  no  thorns  in  their  roses.  Is  not  the  beauty  of 
character  in  so  many  of  the  blind  explained  by  their  protected  innocence? 
This  happy  innocence,  of  course,  cannot  equal  the  larger  happiness  of  seeing 
misery  and  alleviating  it.  But  how  many  of  those  who  can  see  attain  that 
larger  happiness?     How    many,    for   instance,    do   anything    to    enlarge    the 

|  sphere  of  activity  for  the  blind? 

Helen  Keller,  herself  blind,   deaf,   and — until  mechanically  trained  to 

(speak — dumb,  is  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  help  others  who  are  cut  off 
from  the  light  of  day.  Her  wonderful  story  i>  well  known — how  almost 
miraculously  she  has  triumphed  over  the  dark.  She  does  not  even  now 
know  what  the  human  voice  sounds  like — does  not  know  what  sound  is  like, 
unless  by  roundabout  comparisons  in  terms  of  other  senses :  yet  she  has 
learned  to  speak  like  other  persons,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  she  talked  to  a  large  audience  on  her  favorite 
subject. 

As  she  stood  on  the  platform  she  heard  none  of  the  applause.  Before 
the  time  came  for  her  to  speak  she  did  not  know  what  the  other  speakers 
were  saying,  except  when  some  of  their  thoughts  were  translated '  to  her 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  Much  of  the  time  she  sat  with  her  face  buried 
in  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  perfume  of  which  appeared  to  give  her  exquisite 
pleasure.  The  sense  of  smell  is  one  of  her  three  avenues  to  the  material 
enjoyment  of  life. 
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How  the  Blind  May  be  Helped. 
(By  Helen  Keller.) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  in  New  York  about  the  blind.  For 
New  York  is  great  because  of  the  open  hand  with  which  it  responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  weak  and  the  poor.  The  men  and  women  for  whom  I  speak 
are  poor  and  weak,  in  that  they  lack  one  of  the  chief  weapons  with  which 
the  human  being  fights  his  battle.  But  they  must  not  on  that  account  be 
sent  to  the  rear.  Much  less  must  they  be  pensioned  like  disabled  soldiers. 
They  must  be  kept  in  the  fight  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
strong.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  strong  to  give  help  to  the  weak.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  having  the  poor  always  with  us. 

The  help  we  give  the  unfortunate  must  be  intelligent.  Charity  may 
flow  freely  and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  deserts  of  human  life.  Disorganized 
charity  is  creditable  to  the  heart,  but  not  to  the  mind.  Pity  and  tears  make 
poetry;  but  they  do  not  raise  model  tenement  houses,  or  save  the  manhood 
of  blind  men.  The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but  idle- 
ness, and  they  can  be  relieved  of  this  greater  burden. 

Our  work  for  the  blind  is  practical.  The  Massachusetts  Commission, 
your  Association,  and  the  New  York  Commission  are  placing  it  on  a  sincere 
basis.  The  first  task  is  to  make  a  careful  census  of  the  blind,  to  find  out 
how  many  there  are,  how  old  they  are,  what  are  their  circumstances,  when 
they  lost  their  sight,  and  from  what  cause.  Without  such  a  census  there 
can  be  no  order  in  our  work.  In  Massachusetts  this  task  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

The  next  step  is  to  awaken  each  town  and  city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to 
the  blind.  For  it  is  the  community  where  the  blind  man  lives  that  ulti- 
mately determines  his  success  or  his  failure.  The  State  can  teach  him  to 
work,  supply  him  with  raw  materials  and  capital  to  start  his  business ;  but 
his  fellow  citizens  must  furnish  the  market  for  his  products,  and  give  him 
the  encouragement  without  which  no  blind  man  can  make  headway.  They 
must  do  more  than  this;  they  must  meet  him  with  a  sympathy  that  conforms 
to  the  dignity  of  his  manhood  and  his  capacity  for  service.  Indeed,  the 
community  should  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  blind  to  beg  on  the  street 
corner,  or  receive  unearned  pensions. 

It  is  not  helpful — in  the  long  run  it  is  harmful — to  buy  worthless  articles 
of  the  blind.  For  many  years  kind-hearted  people  have  bought  futile  and 
childish  things  because  the  blind  made  them.  Quantities  of  bead-work 
that  can  appeal  to  no  eye  save  the  eye  of  pity  have  passed  as  specimens  of 
the  work  of  the  blind.  If  bead-work  had  been  studied  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  and  supervised  by  competent  seeing  persons,  it  could  have  been 
made  a  profitable  industry  for  the  sightless.  I  have  examined  beautiful 
bead-work  in  the  shops  — purses,  bags,  belts,  lamp-shades,  and  dress  trim 
mings — some  of  it  very  expensive — imported  from  France  and  Germany. 
Under  proper  supervision  this  bead-work  could  be  made  by  the  blind.  This 
is  only  one  example  of  the  sort  of  manufacture  that  the  blind  may  profit 
ably  engage  in. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  movement  which  we  ask  you  to  help 
is  to  promote  good  workmanship  among  the  sightless.  In  Boston,  in  a  fashion 
able  shopping  district,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  has  opened  a  salesroom 
where  the  best  handicraft  of  all  the  sightless  in  the  State  may  be  exhibited 
and  sold.  There  are  hand-woven  curtains,  table-covers,  bed-spreads,  sofa- 
pillows,  linen  suits,  rugs ;  and  the  articles  are  of  good  design  and  workman- 
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ship.  People  buy  them  not  out  of  pity  for  the  maker,  but  out  of  admiration 
for  the  thing.  Orders  have  already  come  from  Minnesota,  from  England, 
from  Egypt.  So  the  blind  of  the  New  World  have  sent  light  into  Egyptian 
darkness. 

This  shop  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  The  old  school  and  the  new  commission  are  working 
side  by  side.  I  desire  to  see  similar  co-operation  between  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  New  York  Association.  The  true  value 
of  a  school  for  the  sightless  is  not  merely  to  enlighten  intellectual  darkness, 
but  to  lend  a  hand  to  every  movement  in  the  interests  of  the  blind.  It  is 
not  enough  that  our  blind  children  receive  a  common  school  education.  They 
should  do  something  well  enough  to  become  wage-earners.  When  they  are 
properly  educated,  they  desire  to  work  more  than  they  desire  ease  and  enter- 
tainment. If  some  of  the  blind  are  ambitionless  and  lazy,  the  fault  lies 
partly  with  those  who  have  directed  their  education,  partly  with  our  indolent 
progenitors  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  All  over  the  land  the  blind  are  stretch- 
ing forth  eager  hands  to  the  new  tasks  which  shall  soon  be  within  their 
reach.     They  embrace  labor  gladly  because  they  know  it  is  strength. 

One  of  our  critics  has  suggested  that  we  who  call  the  blind  forth  to  toil 
are  as  one  who  should  overload  a  disabled  horse  and  compel  him  to  earn  his 
oats.  In  the  little  village  where  I  live,  there  was  a  lady  so  mistakenly  kind 
to  a  pet  horse  that  she  never  broke  him  to  harness,  and  fed  him  twelve  quarts 
of  oats  a  day.  The  horse  had  to  be  shot.  I  am  not  afraid  that  we  shall  kill 
our  blind  with  kindness.  I  am  still  less  afraid  that  we  shall  break  their 
backs. 

Nay,  I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who  of  their  own  accord  enter  the 
sharp  competition  of  business  and  put  their  hands  zealously  to  the  tools  of 
trade.  It  is  our  part  to  train  them  in  business,  to  teach  them  to  use  their 
tools  skilfully.  Before  this  Association  was  thought  of,  blind  men  had 
given  examples  of  energy  and  industry,  and  with  such  examples  shining  in 
the  dark  other  blind  men  will  not  be  content  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  will  not,  or  can  not,  carry  burden  on  shoulder  or  tool  in  hand — those 
who  know  not  the  honor  of  hard-won  independence. 

The  new  movement  for  the  blind  rests  on  a  foundation  of  common  sense. 
It  is  not  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  sentimentalist's  dream.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  blind  should  be  segregated  from  the  seeing,  gathered  together 
in  a  sort  of  Zion  City,  as  has  been  done  in  Roumania  and  attempted  in  Iowa. 
We  have  no  queen  to  preside  over  such  a  city.  America  is  a  democracy,  a 
multimonarchy,  and  the  city  of  the  blind  is  everywhere.  Each  community 
should  take  care  of  its  own  blind,  provide  employment  for  them,  and  enable 
them  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  seeing.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  among 
the  blind  a  disproportionate  number  of  geniuses.  Education  does  not  develop 
in  them  remarkable  talent.  Like  the  seeing  man,  the  blind  man  may  be 
a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  a  linguist,  a  seer,  a  poet,  a  prophet.  But, 
believe  me,  if  the  light  of  genius  burns  within  him,  it  will  burn  despite  his 
infirmity,  and  not  because  of  it.  The  lack  of  one  sense — or  two — never 
helped  a  human  being.  We  should  be  glad  of  the  sixth  or  the  sixteenth 
sense  with  which  our  friends  and  the  newspaper  reporters,  more  generous 
than  nature,  are  wont  to  endow  us.  To  paraphrase  Mr.  Kipling,  we  are  not 
heroes,  and  we  are  not  cowards  too.  We  are  ordinary  folk  limited  by  an 
extraordinary  incapacity.  If  we  do  not  always  succeed  in  our  undertakings 
even  with  assistance  from  friends,  we  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  in  the  vast  company  of  the  world's  failures  is  many  a  sound  pair  of 
eyes. 

I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man  the  assistance  that  shall  secure  for 
him   complete  or  partial  independence.     He   is   blind   and   falters.     There- 
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fore  go  a  little  more  than  half-way  to  meet  him.  Remember,  however  brave 
and  self-reliant  he  is,  he  will  always  need  a  guiding  hand  in  his. — Putnam's 
Monthly,  April,  1907. 

A  "Babel  of  Prints"  for  Blind  Readers. 

The  multiplicity  of  systems  of  typography  for  the  blind  is  condemned 
in  The  World's  Work  (New  York,  August)  by  Helen  Keller,  who  attributes 
it  to  the  "lack  of  enthusiasm,  intelligence  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  institutions  for  the  blind."  The  trustees  of  such 
institutions,  she  charges,  know  almost  nothing  about  the  needs  and  diffi- 
culties of  blind  people,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  different  kinds  of 
blind  print  is  a  natural  result.     Miss  Keller  writes    : 

"An  obvious  illustration  of  their  incompetency  and  the  absence  of  co- 
operation between  the  schools  is  the  confusion  in  the  prints  for  the  blind. 
One  would  think  that  the  advantages  of  having  a  cdmmon  print  would  not 
require  argument.  Yet  every  effort  to  decide  which  print  is  best  has  failed. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  with  a  large  printing  fund,  clings  to 
Line  Letter — embossed  characters,  shaped  like  Roman  letters — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  blind  prefer  a  point  system.  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind  offers  its  readers  American  Braille,  a  print  in 
which  the  letters  are  composed  of  raised  dots.  This  is  a  modification  of  the 
system  which  was  perfected  by  Louis  Braille  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
and  is  still  the  system  used  throughout  Europe.  The  New  York  Institution 
invented,  controls  and  advocates  New  York  Point,  another  species  of  Braille. 
The  money  appropriated  by  the  National  Government  to  emboss  books  for 
the  blind  is  used  for  all  the  types.  The  new  periodical,  The  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  the  boon  for  which  we  have  waited  many  years, 
is  printed  in  American  Braille  and  New  York  Point.  The  same  book,  ex- 
pensive to  print  once,  has  to  be  duplicated  in  the  various  systems  for  the 
different  institutions.  Other  prints  are  yet  to  come.  They  are  still  in  the 
crucible  of  meditation.  A  plague  upon  all  these  prints.  Let  us  have  one 
system,  whether  it  is  an  ideal  one  or  not.  For  my  part,  I  wish  nothing  had 
been  invented  except  European  Braille.  There  was  already  a  considerable 
library  in  this  system  when  the  American  fever  for  invention  plunged  us 
into  this  babel  of  prints,  which  is  typical  of  the  many  confusions  from 
which  the  blind  suffer  throughout  the  United  States. 

"We  Americans  spend  more  money  on  the  education  of  defectives  than 
any  other  country.  But  we  do  not  always  find  the  shortest,  easiest  and  most 
economical  way  of  accomplishing  the  end  we  have  in  view.  We  desire  to 
bring  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  largest  number.  We  give  generously  as 
earnest  of  our  desire,  and  then  we  do  not  see  that  our  bounty  is  wisely 
spent." 

The  following  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  Principal 
Emeritus  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  containing  the  results  of 
nearly  forty  years'  experience  as  an  educator  of  the  blind,  besides  the  re- 
cords of  experiments  covering  a  much  longer  period,  is  deserving  of  special 
attention  : 

The  Economic  Value  of  Labor  in  the  Dark.     (Abridged.) 

The  problem  presented  is  that  of  determining  the  economic  efficiency 
of  several  thousands  of  our  adult  population.  They  are  scattered  throughout 
the  state,  distributed  all  along  the  line  of  life  with  numbers  increasing  in 
the  higher  decades,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  illiterate,  exhibiting  every 
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condition  of  mental  and  bodily  health.  We  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  our 
study  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  question  is  the  economic,  commercial 
practicability  of  working  in  darkness  and  not  the  question  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  employment  for  the  adult  blind. 

.  It  is  not  necessary  to  amplify  upon  statements  made  by  painstaking  in- 
quirers into  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind,  for  they  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  fact  that  an  adult  person  who  loses  his  sight  is  by  that  deprivation  at 
once  disabled,  rendered  infirm,  and  put  out  of  relation  with  all  the  ordinary 
operations  of  economic  activity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  work  of  the  hands,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  the  basis  of  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  and  the  articles  on  the  adult  blind  show  that  the  writers  with 
great  unanimity  regard  hand  work  as  being  the  means  of  restoring  the  adult 
blind  to  economic  efficiency  and  self-dependence. 

So  far  then  it  is  clear  that  the  symposium  articles  intend  to  establish 
two  points  :  First,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  adult  blind  are  not  in  adjust- 
ment with  economic  conditions,  and  second,  that  a  restoration  of  practical 
relations  will  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  and  of  fac- 
tories. 

Whatever  the  number  of  adult  persons  in  the  group  may  be,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  their  economic  efficiency  as  hand  workers,  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  by  loss  of  sight,  can  be  restored  to  them  by  a  course  of  train- 
ing in  an  industrial  or  trade  school. 

Assuming  that  a  trade  school  is  to  be  established,  courses  of  training 
will  be  determined  by  the  trades  to  be  taught.  As  to  the  suitability  of  cer- 
tain trades,  the  symposium  writers  suggest  willow  work,  hand  loom,  mats 
and  rugs,  mattress,  net  and  broom  making.  Other  branches  such  as  knitting, 
crocheting,  sewing  by  hand  and  machine,  cooking,  cane-seating,  which 
unite  mental  discipline  with  manual  skill,  and  are  specially  useful  in  a 
course  of  manual  training  for  the  young,  cannot  be  regarded  as  trades.  No 
consideration  need  be  here  given  to  the  courses  of  training  and  it  is  granted 
that  they  will  be  adequate  in  every  particular. 

The  trade  school  presupposes  and  prepares  for  industrial  employment 
of  the  adult  blind,  and  having  received  the  full  benefits  of  training  at  a 
trade  school  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring  its  graduates  to  the  class 
of  efficient  bread  winners,  they  will  as  a  logical  sequence  expect  that  they 
will  be  given  employment  either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  collective  capacity. 
Unless  this  result  follows,  the  prime  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  trade 
school  fails. 

Among  the  graduates  of  the  trade  school  will  occasionally  be  one  who 
has  energy,  tact  and  address;  a  faculty  for  making  and  executing  plans, 
aptness  in  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  credits,  in  making  collections;  in 
short  one  who  possesses  that  combination  of  natural  and  acquired  powers 
that  constitute  a  business  man.  This  most  desirable  class  of  trade  school 
graduates  will  be  very  small,  but  as  their  economic  efficiency  has  an  intel- 
lectual rather  than  a  manual  basis,  they  form  a  group  apart  from  those 
under  consideration. 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  and  the  New  York 
State  Commissions  that  owing  to  lack  of  initiative  and  of  capital,  and  to 
other  causes,  the  trade  school  graduates  will  not  be  able  either  to  create  or 
to  secure  stated  employment  by  their  own  efforts,  and  hence  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  employment  either  through  private  or  through  public 
agencies.  The  commissions,  however,  are  not  in  entire  accord ;  for  while 
they  agree  that  these  trade  schools  should  be  maintained  by  the  state  and 
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be  under  state  management,  they  differ  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  employ- 
ment question.  Whether,  however,  the  employment  be  of  private  or  of 
public  origin,  and  whether  the  graduates  be  employed  individually  or  col- 
lectively, in  village  or  city,  at  one  trade  or  another,  the  potential  fact  re- 
mains to  be  determined;  namely,  the  real  value  of  their  labor  as  measured 
by  usual  business  practice  and  results. 

According  to  common  standards,  the  returns  from  the  finished  products 
of  labor  must  pay  interest  on  fixed  capital,  superintendence,  shop  cost, 
selling  expense,  taxes  or  rent,  insurance,  repairs,  and  all  other  current  out- 
lay, and  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  working  capital  invested.  If  such  re- 
turns can  be  derived  from  this  class  of  labor  as  surely  as  from  the  labor  of 
men  working  under  usual  conditions,  then  the  economic  efficiency  of  these 
sightless  workers  will  on  an  average  be  that  of  other  workers;  if  not,  then 
their  labor  value  will  fall  below  the  commercial  standard,  and  employment 
will  not  be  offered.     The  conditions  of  the  situation  are  easily  illustrated  : 

Suppose  B  and  C  to  be  experts  at  willow  work,  a  trade  always  highly 
esteemed  for  blind  people,  because  light  is  less  essential  in  this  than  in  other 
trades  and  also  because  little  has  been  done  in  this  line  with  labor-saving 
machinery.  Suppose  that  they  be  required  to  work  in  competition  with  each 
other,  all  the  conditions  being  the  same  except  that  C  shall  be  blindfolded. 
Although  C  is  not  blind,  he  is  for  the  time  working  as  blind  people  must 
work,  that  is  without  the  aid  of  sight,  the  pilot  sense  that  guides  and  directs 
every  movement  of  the  workman's  hands.  The  result  can  be  foretold  with- 
out calculation,  for  it  can  be  guessed.  The  work  of  C  for  a  given  time,  when 
compared  with  that  of  B,  will  be  found  to  be  less  in  quantity,  poorer  in 
variety,  not  uniformly  equal  in  quality  or  finish,  and  therefore  less  in  market 
value.  Willow  work  is  the  type  of  all  handicrafts.  C  is  the  type  of  those 
who  because  of  blindness  must  work  in  darkness  and  the  results  express  the 
relative  productive  capacity  of  the  two  classes  of  workers.  If  the  number 
of  those  engaged  be  larger^  and  if  some  other  trade  be  substituted  for  wil- 
low work,  the  effect  will  only  be  a  difference  in  the  magnitude,  but  not  in 
the  character  of  the  results. 

If  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  deducible  from  this  hypothetical  case 
is  needed,  it  is  found  in  the  evidence  furnished  in  actual  practice.  There 
are  several  institutions  in  this  country  established  for  the  instruction  and 
employment  of  adult  blind  people  in  trades.  The  New  York  Commission 
submitted  to  each  of  them  the  question,  "Is  your  institution  self-support- 
ing?" to  which  one  replied,  "Not  yet;"  one,  "Nearly  so;"  and  the  rest, 
"No."  It  will  be  observed  that  none  replied  affirmatively.  Some  of  these 
establishments  combine  a  "home"  or  residence  feature  with  the  workshop, 
and  upon  this  problem  the  New  York  Commission  says : 

"Your  commission  find  that  all  attempts  to  combine  industry  and  char- 
ity in  the  same  establishment  and  under  the  same  management  have  proved 
in  every  instance  to  be  at  best  financial  failures,  and  in  its  judgment  such 
must  continue  to  be  the  case  since  by  its  combination  a  premium  is  put  upon 
idleness  by  giving  the  most  charity  to  the  least  industrious  person." 

The  implication  seems  to  be  that  the  financial  loss  is  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  some  workers  described  as  the  "least  industrious."  But  if  the  most 
expert  blind  workman  cannot  compete  with  even  the  average  of  workmen  who 
see,  as  is  doubtless  the  case,  financial  success  will  not  be  achieved  even  if 
all  the  blind  workers  are  of  the  best  or  most  industrious  kind.  These  work- 
ers will  rarely  be  found  to  be  equal  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  done, 
and  hence  there  will  always  be  some  not  necessarily  less  industrious,  but  less 
productive,  than  others. 
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Moreover,  the  combination  of  domicile  and  workshop  is  not  demanded 
by  social  or  moral  interests  to  which  indeed  it  is  opposed.  The  only  reason 
for  it  is  financial,  and  grows  out  of  the  consideration  that  a  given  number 
nl  these  workers  can  be  supported  en  masse  at  less  expense  than  if  they  were 
to  be  dispersed  in  the  community;  and  with  the  cost  of  living  reduced,  the 
shop  returns  will  more  nearly  equal  the  outlay  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
will  be  reduced. 

That  the  blind  themselves  fully  understand  that  inability  to  see  is  the 
cause  of  their  industrial  disablement  cannot  be  doubted;  and  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  problem  long  and  seriously,  blindness  is  the  direct  cause 
of  their  industrial  insufficiency,  the  one  irremovable  and  insurmountable 
obstacle  which,  if  all  other  obstacles  be  removed  or  surmounted,  will  still 
prevent  their  recognition  as  competitors  or  as  co-workers  in  industrial  voca- 
tions. This  is  a  significant  fact,  repugnant  to  the  desires  and  feelings  of  us 
all  and  so  it  is  natural  that  one  who  is  accustomed  to  view  every  social  pro- 
blem from  a  philanthropic  view  point  should  feel  that  a  satisfactory  solution 
may  be  possible,  through  the  correction  of  former  or  of  present  methods  or 
by  the  adoption  of  new  ones. 

In  other  words,  the  community  is  not  concerned  so  much  with  the  fact 
than  men  are  blind  as  with  the  fact  that,  being  blind,  they  are  not  employed 
in  concrete  or  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  reason  why 
those  who  have  attended  schools  for  the  blind  do  not  work  is  that  their  edu- 
cation was  not  sufficiently  concrete ;  that  is,  that  blind  boys  and  girls  are 
not  taught  trades  during  their  school  period.  Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  this  proposition  is  true,  and  assuming  that  the  education  given  is  suffi- 
ciently concrete,  we  may  point  out  the  extent  to  which  this  recourse  will 
restore  the  whole  class  of  adult  blind  to  concrete  efficiency  and  equality. 

In  1900,  only  9.72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  blind  population  of  this  State 
(New  York)  was  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Reductions  because  of  eye 
troubles,  infancy,  general  ailments,  and  other  causes  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber, so  that  those  who  can  attend  a  school  for  the  blind  will  not  exceed  five 
per  cent,  of  all.  Of  this  five  per  cent,  about  two  per  cent,  are  girls  and 
three  per  cent.  boys.  Any  attempt  to  make  artizans  of  these  blind  school 
girls  would  be  futile.  As  for  the  boys,  even  if  all  learned  a  trade,  which 
would  not  happen,  they  would  not  be  at  economic  parity  with  normal  work- 
ers, for  they  will  be  subject  to  the  law  which  regulates  competition,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  hypothetical  case  previously  stated.  The  theory  that  the 
scholastic  institutions  should  prepare  the  young  blind  for  after  life  by  in- 
structing them  "more  concretely"  in  mechanical  trades  is  neither  new  nor 
true,  its  exploitation  having  been  begun  rh  this  country  in  1832  by  the  first 
schools,  and  its  falsity  having  been  repeatedly  and  conclusively  shown,  not 
only  by  financial  loss,  but  by  educational  and  moral  decline. 

The  schools  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  opened  about 
1832.  The  experience  of  any  of  these  schools  would  be  equally  satisfactory 
as  an  early  example  of  intensive,  industrial,  or  concrete  training  of  the 
young  blind,  but  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  school  only  will  be  taken  for 
illustration.  The  primary  impelling  purpose  of  this  school  was,  as  it  still 
is.  to  give  to  young  people  of  school  age,  who  have  lost  their  sight,  an  edu- 
cation enual  in  kind  and  decree  to  that  given  to  other  young  people,  who  pos- 
sess all  their  senses,  subject  only  to  those  unavoidable  limitations  which  the 
absence  of  sight  imposes.  The  educational  ends  in  view  were  clearly  dis- 
cerned, for  they  were  identical  with  the  universal  objects  of  education,  but 
the  means,  methods  and  practice  by  which  to  attain  the  desired  ends  had  in 
the  main  yet  to  be  devised  and  perfected;  in  short,  the  art  and  the  science, 
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the  pedagogy  and  psychology  of  the  education  of  the  blind  had  still  to  be 
worked  out  and  established.  In  the  beginning  there  were  no  available 
embossed  books,  no  apparatus  for  tangible  writing  or  for  other  school  uses. 
Much  that  was  suggested  proved  to  be  illusory  and  useless,  and  the  best  and 
most  needed  of  these  tangible  utilities  were  so  costly  as  to  be  unavailable. 

Oral  instruction,  therefore,  necessarily  became  the  chief  method  of  the 
early  schools.  By  this  method  the  pupils  became  unduly  passive  and  silent, 
and  their  participation  in  class  work  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Obviously, 
under  these  conditions,  some  mental  and  physical  diversion  was  necessary, 
At  the  time  under  review,  the  kindergarten  the  various  forms  of  sloyd,  and 
other  methods  of  co-ordinate  mental  and  manual  training  now  followed, 
had  not  been  evolved,  and  therefore  there  was  no  recourse  except  to  the 
simplest  branches  of  handicraft.  Again,  the  fact  that  blindness  is  a  dis- 
abling infirmity  had  not  been  recognized  from  an  economic  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  young  blind  could  be  raised  and  main- 
tained at  economic  par  and  be  made  self-supporting  through  a  course  of 
industrial  training. 

This  belief  that  competing  power  could  be  acquired,  and  that  support 
and  profit  would  be  derived  from  handicraft  pursuits,  constituted  a  strong 
incentive  to  that  persistence  in  effort  that  is  essential  to  success  in  any  enter- 
prise, and  which  in  no  case  could  be  more  necessary  than  in  this  one. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  both  by  intelligent  interest  and  by  the  inevit- 
able trend  of  automatic  operation,  the  early  schools  worked  upon  the  lines 
of  concrete  instruction  for  a  concrete  end.  The  special  efforts  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  covered  a  period  of  thirty 
years  and  dealt  generously,  intelligently  and  exhaustively  with  every  phase 
of  the  problem. 

The  first  period  extended  from  1832  to  1845.  In  1832  and  1833,  the 
making  of  willow  and  mattress  work,  weaving  and  braiding  of  manilla  and 
coir,  floor  and  hearth  mats,  rag  and  list  carpets,  were  introduced.  Skilled 
instructors  were  employed,  one  having  been  brought  from  Scotland  in  1833, 
to  give  instruction  in  these  branches.  Braiding  palm  was  introduced  in  1836, 
and  paste-board  box-work  in  1838.  In  1844  seven  regular  lines  of  boxes, 
besides  many  specialties  in  fancy  boxes,  were  manufactured,  while  the  wil- 
low ware  comprised  fourteen  lines;  and  this  variety  was  later  increased. 

During  this  period  it  was  demonstrated  that  owing  to  various  causes, 
chief  among  which  was  the  lack  of  sight,  of  capital,  and  of  needed  assis- 
tance, the  graduates  could  not  individually  compete  with  seeing  labor,  and 
therefore  were  powerless.  These  conditions  so  impressed  the  managers  of 
the  institution  that  they  felt  impelled  to  extend  their  efforts  in  a  sphere  of 
activity  beyond  that  contemplated  in  the  original  purpose,  and  accordingly 
the  institution  undertook  to  relieve  the  situation  by  giving  employment  to 
its  graduates,  who  should  also  reside  on  the  premises. 

This  phase  continued  from  1845  to  1849,  during  which  time  the  fact 
that  the  adult  graduates  were  employed  attracted  the  attention  and  stimu- 
lated the  ambition  of  a  number  of  adult  blind  people,  who  had  lost  their 
sight  too  late  to  enter  the  institution  and  who  asked  to  be  admitted  to  th"e 
shop,  first  as  apprentices  and  later  as  employees. 

During  the  first  period,  it  was  hoped  that  the  proceeds  from  the  finished 
products  of  the  pupils'  work  would  pay  the  cost  of  this  department.  In  this 
as  in  other  oases,  outlay  for  education  does  not  make  return  in  money  values 
and  cannot  be  measured  by  commercial  standards.  Hence,  there  was  no  real 
basis  for  this  hope  which  of  course  was  not  realized. 
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During  the  second  period,  however,  the  case  was  different .  The  well 
trained  graduates  were  employed  as  journeymen  at  full  time,  the  work  of 
the  pupil  apprentices  was  utilized  to  better  advantage  than  before,  and  suc- 
cess seemed  at  least  more  certain.  Still  it  did  not  come  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  lack  of  success  was  largely  due  to  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  apprentices  and  the  number  of  journeymen  which,  owing  to 
want  of  room,  could  not  be  increased.  Moreover,  the  full  benefits  of  division 
of  labor  could  not  be  derived  from  so  small  a  body  of  workers.  These  and 
other  considerations,  coupled  with  the  desire  of  the  outside  adult  blind,  led 
to  the  third  stage  in  the  sincere  and  strenuous  effort  of  this  institution  to 
prove,  if  possible,  that  the  hand  labor  of  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  can 
be  made  commercially  productive. 

This  stage  of  the  undertaking  extended  from  1848  to  1862.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  retain  the  plan  already  existing  and  expand  it,  so  as  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  instruction  and  employment  in  trades  to  adult  blind  persons 
of  good  character,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  learn  and  to  work. 

A  substantial  brick  building,  200  feet  on  8th  avenue  by  90  feet  on  33rd 
and  34th  street,  was  erected,  affording  a  fine  salesroom  and  ample  space  for 
work-rooms,  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
goods  and  for  all  other  purposes. 

The  trades  and  occupations  which  contributed  to  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail business  comprised  sixteen  lines  of  plain  and  fancy  willow  work,  eight 
lines  of  paste-board  boxes,  woven  and  hand-made  mats,  and  rugs  in  great 
variety  of  material,  pattern  and  color,  mattresses,  upholstering,  braiding 
palm  leaf,  netting,  hammock  work,  brushes,  brooms,  and  a  great  variety  of 
knitted  and  crocheted  fancy  goods. 

At  the  inception  of  the  enterprise,  there  was.  as  usually  is  the  case,  u 
call  for  goods  based  on  sentiment,  personal  interest  and  curiosity.  This, 
however,  was  soon  supplied  and  the  business  then  became  subject  to  the 
usual  laws  of  trade  and  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  local  wholesale  and  retail  markets  did 
not  absorb  the  goods  that  were  produced,  samples  of  fine  quality  were  sent 
out,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  find  a  wider  market  in  other  States.  The 
residential  privilege  which  was  accorded  to  the  graduates  first  employed, 
and  which  had  been  extended  to  the  adult  blind,  proved  to  be  so  undesir- 
able and  burdensome  that  at  the  beginning  of  1855,  after  nine  years  of  trial, 
and  about  two  years  after  similar  action  for  like  reasons  had  been  taken  by 
the  Perkins  School  at  South  Boston,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  it, 
and  to  require  the  employees  to  provide  their  domiciles. 

After  1854,  therefore,  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  the  enterprise  assumed 
the  character  of  an  ordinary  factory,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
while  the  ordinary  factory  might  work  on  part  time,  with  reduced  help,  or 
be  shut  down  entirely  when  markets  were  overstocked,  trade  dull,  or  prices 
of  raw  material  too  high,  the  institution  kept  its  blind  employees  at  work, 
as  otherwise  they  would  lose  the  stipend  upon  which  they  were  absolutely 
dependent. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  we  cannot  dwell  in  detail  upon  the 
promising  experiments,  the  alluring  expedients,  the  patient  struggles,  the 
unrealized  expectations,  and  the  financial  losses  which  marked  this  effort 
from  1832  to  1862,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that  al- 
though the  resolute  and  intelligent  purpose  of  the  managers  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  buoyant  hopes  and  docked  efforts  of  its  beneficiaries  and  em- 
ployees, wore  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  result;  still  the  loner-sustained  effort 
proved  that   in  the   handicraft  pursuits  the   value   of  the   labor   of  sightless 
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people  is  far  below  economic  par,  and  that  if  all  other  infirmities  be  absent 
or  overcome  and  all  external  obstacles  be  removed,  still  the  lack  of  sight 
remains  the  one  disabling  infirmity  which  fully  accounts  for  and  explains 
this  under  value,  and  for  which  no  healing  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

Here  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  not  only  the  first  and  still  is  the  only  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
world  which  measures  its  scholastic  work  by  the  same  tests  that  are  applied 
to  the  work  in  the  public  schools,  but  has  also  taken  the  lead  in  pioneer  work 
along  the  lines  of  manual  training.  Besides  the  trades  previously  men- 
tioned that  were  introduced,  the  sewing  machine,  knitting  machine,  chair 
caning,  cooking  and  raffia  work  were  first  successfully  taught  at  this  school. 
Two  young  women,  having  just  completed  their  school  course,  were  chosen 
as  demonstrators  of  the  sewing  and  knitting  machines  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  afterwards  at  State  Fairs  and 
in  the  company  salesrooms  in  New  York. 

The  knitting  machine,  although  difficult  to  learn  because  of  the  drop- 
ping of  stitches  (which  however  our  girls  were  taught  to  detect  by  the  ear), 
seemed  very  promising  because  of  the  completeness  of  the  articles  made 
upon  it;  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  machine 
that  was  acquired,  its  use  on  a  commercial  basis  was  not  practicable.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  hypothetical  case. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  power  to  detect  by  ear,  in  the  midst  of 
the  whirring  of  several  machines,  the  omission  of  a  needle  to  take  the  thread, 
is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  high  discriminating  power 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  that  has  ever  been  attained,  and  well  illustrates  the 
nature  of  many  of  the  problems  of  hearing  and  touch  presented  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  the  discovery  and  solution  of  which  would  be  impossible 
except  at  a  special  school.  The  knitting  machine,  however,  proved  to  be  of 
little  value  in  manual  training,  while  the  dwarfing  effects  of  its  stated  use 
upon  a  scotoic  operator  are  well  illustrated  in  a  case  related  by  Prof.  Griggs, 
referred  to  later. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  situation  is  pro- 
lific of  stubborn  facts  and  refractory  conditions  and  on  this  point  the  sym- 
posium contributors  are  in  accord.  The  general  view  is  expressed  in  the 
following  citations : 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  says:  "The  problem  of  devising  wise 
and  effective  measures  for  providing  the  adult  blind  with  adequate  indus- 
trial training  to  the  end  that  they  may  engage  in  healthful  and  remunera- 
tive forms  of  industry  is  an  intricate  and  difficult  one." 

J.  P.  Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  says  :  "The  problem  of  how  best  to  care  for  and  help 
the  adult  blind  has  not  been  solved.  The  work  is  new  and  necessarily  in 
more  or  less  of  an  experimental  stage." 

It  has  been  shown  that  at  least  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  blind  are 
too  old  to  learn  and  to  follow  a  trade,  that  about  five  per  cent,  are  mentally 
or  physically  unsound,  that  ten  per  cent,  are  minors,  that  ten  per  cent,  are 
self-supporting  or  in  good  circumstances,  leaving  not  over  ten  per  cent,  for 
industrial  consideration;  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  last  number  are  males 
and  two-fifths  females,  some  single,  others  married,  and  residing  in  their 
own  homes,  in  incorporated  homes  and  in  almshouses;  that  upwards  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  received  their  education  and  acquired  their  trades  and 
occupations  while  still  retaining  their  sight;  that  beginning  in  1832,  per- 
sistent, intelligent,   generous,   and  costly  efforts  have  been  made  to  impart 
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self-support  and  remunerative  ability  to  both  the  young  and  the  adult  blind 
by  industrial  instruction  in  handicrafts ;  that  the  problem  is  an  intricate  and 
difficult  one,  that  none  of  these  industrial  enterprises,  past  or  present,  have 
been  or  are  self -maintaining;  that  the  problem  remains  unsolved;  and  that 
from  an  economic,  commercial  point  of  view  accumulated  experience  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not  commercially  susceptible  of  solution.  Keeping  these 
things  in  mind,  the  statements,  suggestions  and  recommendations  presented 
in  the  symposium  articles  will  repay  careful  consideration. 

Doubtless  the  most  significant  statement  relevant  to  the  subject  to  be 
found  in  the  fourteen  articles  of  the  symposium  is  that  of  Edward  E.  Allen, 
for  many  years  past  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  schools  at  Boston  and  at  Upper 
Norwood,  England.  Mr.  Allen  has  served  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind  recently  formed  in  New  York  and  for  some  years  past  has  super- 
vised a  census  of  the  adult  blind  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr.  Allen  says :    "There 

is  no  single  solution  of  this  problem That  their  case  calls  for 

study   and  alleviation   there   is  no   doubt A  manifest   duty   is 

before  us,  but  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  is  not  yet  plain." 

When  one  possessing  such  rich  opportunities  for  observation,  experience 
and  reflection  as  Mr.  Allen  has  enjoyed  becomes  conscious  of  an  existing 
obligation,  for  the  performance  of  which  neither  means  nor  ways  have  yet 
been  made  clear,  men  of  less  experience  should  not  be  expected  to  offer  a  solu- 
tion; and  true  educators  and  philanthropists  will  approach  the  question  with 
deliberation  and  caution,  unmoved  alike  by  the  appeals  of  sentimentality  and 
the  rose-tinted  prophecies  of  the  promoter  in  philanthropy. 

The  two  State  Commissions  and  the  other  writers  favor  industrial  in- 
struction and  employment,  but  there  is  wide  diversity  both  of  opinion  and 
practice  as  to  the  desirability  of  combining  the  trade  school,  the  factory  and 
the  domicile. 

Those  connected  with  "working  homes"  favor  an  organization  embrac- 
ing all  of  these  features.  Those  connected  only  with  "workshops"  disap- 
prove the  "home  feature,"  while  others  advocate  an  entire  separation  of 
trade  school,  factory  and  domicile,  except  in  the  case  of  trade  schools  at 
which  the  apprentices  may  be  provided  with  support.  The  New  York  State 
Commission  of  1903  plainly  stands  opposed  to  the  union  of  factory,  as  a 
business  operation,  with  the  home,  as  a  charity  feature.  The  Massachusetts 
Commission  advocates  industrial  instruction  and  aid  at  home,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  industrial  schools  and  working  homes. 

The  theory  of  the  New  York  Commission  seems  to  have  been  that  if  the 
adult  blind  are  furnished  with  trade  instruction  in  some  cases,  and  trade 
instruction  with  some  capital  in  others,  supplemented  with  facilities  for 
getting  material  and  selling  goods,  they  will  then  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves against  the  rivalries  of  the  labor  market,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
for  State  workshops  or  for  working  homes.  The  theory  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  seems  to  have  been  that  notwithstanding  the  work  schools  and 
the  home  aid,  the  labor  of  the  blind  will  still  not  be  at  parity  with  the  labor 
of  those  who  see,  and  hence  that  State  workshops  and  industrial  homes  will 
Df^needed.  If  the  labor  of  the  blind  is  adequately  remunerative  why  should 
this  question  of  a  home  come  up  at  all  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
emplovment? 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide  a  home  as  well  as 
employment  is  in  itself  evidence  fhat  the  labor  of  the  blind  will  not  bring  an 
"independent   self-support."     But   whether  the   object   be  to   provide  trade 
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schools  only,  or  to  provide  a  support  ameliorated  by  trade  schools  and  em- 
ployment, the  trade  school  members  and  the  shop  apprentices  and  workers 
should  reside  with  the  neighborhood  families.  Economy  in  the  cost  of  sup- 
port is  the  chief  extenuation  for  the  congregate  "working  home."  When, 
however,  one  has  lost  his  eyes,  he  all  the  more  needs  the  use  of  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  this  can  be  most  freely  secured  through  living  in  the  usual  rela- 
tions with  those  who  see.  While  it  is  true  that  private  philanthropy  may 
find  the  congregate  home  to  be  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  mode  of  prac- 
tical relief,  especially  in  cities,  this  practice  on  the  part  of  the  State  would 
be  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  unnecessary,  and  from  a  social  aspect  it 
would  be  most  undesirable  and  unwise. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  would  have  the  State  continue  its  care 
over  the  trade  school  graduates.  The  New  York  Commission  would  let  this 
duty  devolve  upon  the  community;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  precarious 
support  to  be  derived  from  individual  contributions,  administered  and 
bestowed  as  charity. 

The  importance  of  fostering  family  ties  and  duties,  neighborly  acquaint- 
anceship and  interest,  church  membership  and  help  cannot  be  too  highly 
esteemed,  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  something  about  the  loss  of  sight  in  adult 
life  which  paralyzes  action  and  renders  suggestion  futile,  so  that  family 
and  friends,  the  neighborhood  and  the  church  seem  helpless,  each  looking 
to  the  other  and  all  of  them  to  some  other  source  for  aid. 

Keeping  these  things  and  the  lessons  drawn  from  experience  in  mind, 
together  with  the  facts  in  relation  to  location,  and  diversities  as  to  race, 
»ex,  age,  health,  and  domestic  and  denominational  relations,  it  appears  that 
the  State  alone  can  provide  those  large,  compassionate  and  wise  measures 
that  will  effectually  meet  the  physical,  social  and  intellectual  needs  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  relieve  them  from  dependence  upon  the  inadequate  provi- 
sion which  genuine  benevolence  can  at  best  make. 

Earning  a  living  and  earning  the  going  rate  of  wages  are  equivalent 
terms  in  the  labor  market,  and  the  more  clearly  a  business  man  sees  that  the 
blind  can  at  best  produce  only  a  part  of  the  product  necessary  to  secure 
normal  wages,  the  more  certain  will  he  be  not  to  employ  that  kind  of  labor 

Beginning  with  the  fifth  year,  the  education  of  people  having  five  senses 
requires  about  nine  years  in  the  primary  course,  four  in  high  school,  and 
four  in  college,  thus  making  the  students  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  gradua- 
tion. When  we  reflect  that  education  with  only  four  senses,  none  of  which 
can  perform  any  vicarious  service  for  the  lost  sense,  is  a  much  slower  and 
vastly  more  difficult  process  than  with  five  senses,  the  suggestion  that  blind 
boys  and  girls  can  receive  the  proper  education  of  body,  faculties  and  char- 
acter that  American  citizenship  requires,  and  at  the  same  time  be  prepared 
and  expected  to  find  work  as  machine  and  process  operatives  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  exhibits  a  temeritv  that  is  amazing. 

Prof.  Griggs,  in  one  of  bis  lectures,  relates  the  story  of  a  youns:  girl 
who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  work  in  a  factory.  At  first,  she  indulged  in 
a  little  talk  now  and  then,  and  when  the  end  of  the  week  came  sh*1  found 
that  her  pay  was  short  because  her  work  was  short.  This  taught  her  that 
she  must  not  talk.  She  could  not  help  thinking,  however,  and  so  she  in 
dulged  occasionally  in  pleasant  memories  and  anticipations.  At  the  end  of 
Ihe  next  week,  her  pay  was  again  short,  and  now  she  had  learned  that  in 
order  to  perform  the  allotted  task  she  must  work  as  automatically  and  as 
insensatelv  as  the  machine  which  she  operated,  but  which  in  fact  dominated 
the  operator,  body  and  mind. 
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Such  an  effort  is  obviously  degenerating  and  brutalizing,  and  yet  this  is 
he  lot  deliberately  proposed  for  the  blind  boys'  and  girls  of  our  State  and 
cuntry.  The  idea,  however,  is  not  a  product  of  American  thought,  and  will 
lever  be  realized,  at  least  in  this  country. 

What  has  already  been  said  has  made  clear  the  proper  functions  of 
chools  for  the  education  of  our  young  blind  people.  Under  present  and 
)rospective  conditions  these  special  schools  are  indispensable  and  their 
esources  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
■ducation  of  their  pupils. 

In  so  far  as  education  from  kindergarten  to  university  has  any  direct 
md  proper  relation  to  vocation,  the  prime  condition — life  in  darkness — un- 
jrringly  points  to  callings  that  can  be  followed  individually,  by  the  use  of 
learing,  touch  and  speech,  and  without  the  aid  of  sight  or  of  muscular  effort 
lependent-  upon  it. 

Industrial  or  trade  instruction  belongs  to  the  post-graduate  period  of 
idult  life,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the  legitimate  work 
)f  the  schools,  which  is  mind-building  and  citizen-making.  The  New  York 
Commission  with  great  force  says:  "Some  form  of  manual  training  for  boys 
.  should  take  the  place  of  the  industrial  training  now  conducted  in  schools  for 
the  young  blind." 

Education  provides  the  only  means  by  which  our  young  blind  people  can 
acquire  self-respect,  social  recognition,  and  vocational  independence:  the 
only  way  by  which  to  avoid  in  later  years  that  gloomy  darkness  and  cease- 
3S  craving  of  the  mind  which  neither  benevolence  nor  beggary  can  illumine 
or  satisfy. 

As  I  have  been  actively  engaged  since  the  fall  of  1859  in  work  to  pro- 
mote the  education  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  those  who  have  had  the  patience 
to  peruse  this  paper  may  desire  to  know  my  views  on  the  general  subject. 
[In  countries  where  the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  one  person,  all  olhers  are 
subjects.  The  sovereign  may  bestow  charity  upon  others  but  he  cnnot 
bestow  charity  upon  himself.  In  this  country  the  people  are  sovereign,  and 
blindness  deprives  no  person  of  his  share  in  this  attribute,  and  therefore  any 
act  done  by  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  blind  is  not  charity  but  is  an  act  of 
jpublic  policy  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  of  which  they  are 
a  constituent  part. 

This  fundamental  principle  has  been  recognized  by  the  people  of  this 
State,  who  have  declared  in  their  constitution  that  the  Legislature  may  make 
puch  provision  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  blind  as  to  it  mav  seem 
proper.  As  public  policv  and  not  as  charity,  the  State  may  therefore  use 
the  wisdom  and  the  resources  of  the  people  for  this  purpose. 

A  plan  for  State  action   should  comprise  the  following  features: 

1.  The  fullest  educational  opportunities  for  the  young  blind,  as  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

2.  One  salaried  Commissioner  for  the  adult  blind,  to  be  appointed  under 
the  civil  service,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  this  work. 

3.  Instruction  at  home  in  manual  training,  including  reading,  writing, 
knittinc.  crocheting,  band  and  machine  sewing,  rnffn  and  cord  work,  has- 
ketrv,  culinarv  and  house-work,  outdoor  work,  with  suggestions  as  to  ways 
and   means  of  useful   ocennntion. 

4.  Work-schools,  with  surmort  for  ar>r>rentices.  wholly  separate  from 
any  wnrk-shon  or  factorv. 

5.  Starting  and  establish  in  n-  chop-school  graduates  in  their  own  or  in 
»ome  other  community  when  possible. 
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6.  Workshops  or  factories  for  those  who  cannot  be  so  established. 

7.  Attendants  at  shop-schools,  and  shop  employees  invariably  to  residt 
with  families  in  the  community. 

8.  A  system  for  supplying  raw  material  at  cost  and  for  the  sale  of  pro) 
ducts. 

9.  Statutory  provision  for  admission  into  denominational  homes  o:| 
respectable,  well  disposed  blind  people  of  the  same  faith. 

10.  The  support  of  respectable,  well-disposed,  friendless,  or  destitute 
people  in  good  families  whenever  possible,  but  not  exceeding  three  blincjj 
persons  in  any  one  family. 

11.  The  support  in  residential  homes  of  respectable,  well-disposed  adulifl 
blind  people  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

12.  The  care  of  disreputable,  disorderly,  or  dissipated  persons  by  th(| 
local  authorities  where  such  persons  reside. 

13.  A  bureau  of  registry  and  information. 

14.  Co-operation  by  relatives  and  the  community. 
But  whether  this  work  be  done  by  the  State  or  by  charitable  associations..!! 

no  money  should  be  appropriated  or  solicited  upon  the  representation  or  ex-[ 
pectation  that  scotoic  labor  will  be  commercially  profitable  or  that  scotoic 
workers  can  earn  or  ought  to  be  expected  to  earn  an  independent  self-sup- 
port. 


A  Struggle  in  the  Dark. 
(By  John  Trowbridge  Timmons,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.) 

My  life  has  been  a  struggle  in  the  dark.  For  I  am  blind.  But  in  the 
darkness  I  have  light.     I  see  through  the  remaining  four  senses. 

I  was  nearing  manhood  when  the  real  gravity  of  the  matter  presented 
itself  to  me.  My  parents  were  poor,  and  I  realized  that,  if  I  lived  as  long 
as  some  of  my  ancestors,  I  would  soon  have  to  begin  to  do  something  for 
myself  in  life  or  become  a  subject  of  charity. 

I  did  not  enter  school  until  I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year,  but,  notwith 
standing  the  fact  that  many  impressions  have  been  imprinted  upon  my 
memory,  my  mind  still  retains  some  very  vivid  pictures  of  those  days,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sound  thrashing  I  gave  Hon.  William  McCrate,  of 
Nebraska,  after  he  had  bullied  me  into  desperation,  and  I  often  wonder  if 
he  remembers  the  event  as  well  as  I  do. 

Not  being  able  to  read  from  the  readers  I  was  given  the  privilege  of 
sitting  with  some  pupil  who  read  the  lesson  over  to  me  a  few  times,  and  I 
went  to  class  and  repeated  the  reading  lesson  from  memory.  My  history, 
geography  and  arithmetic  were  learned  in  a  similar  manner. 

Not  until  I  was  past  twenty-one  did  I  learn  I  was  entitled  to  attend  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  and,  owing  to  my  age,  I  was 
permitted  to  attend  only  one  year.  In  that  time,  however,  I  learned  much. 
Associating  as  I  did  with  so  many  blind  pupils  of  all  ages,  many  of  whom 
were  very  bright,  and  many  who  were  to  a  great  degree  helpless,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  a  heroic  effort  to  do  something  for  myself. 

His  Start  in  Business. — Soon  after  I  came  from  Columbus  I  started  a 
small  mail-order  business,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  mother,  who  read  the  let- 
ters and  addressed  the  packages,  I  was  able  to  build  up  quite  a  little  busi- 
ness, and  from  some  of  my  plans  and  advertising  schemes,  certain  other  per- 
sons, who  had  thousands  of  dollars  to  invest  in  advertising,  which  is  expen- 
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sive,  have  been  able  to  build  up  the  largest  card  and  novelty  bouse  in  tbe 
country. 

My  first  newspaper  story  of  any  note  was  an  account  of  a  cyclone  tbat 
passed  through  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  and  did  quite  a  little 
damage.  My  account  of  that  storm,  and  my  promptness  in  getting  it  to  the 
various  newspapers,  secured  me  the  position  of  news  correspondent  for  several 
leading  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  dailies.  Through  the  kindness  of  Samuel 
J.  Flickinger,  editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  in  those  days,  I  was  enabled 
to  submit  and  have  published  a  number  of  special  articles. 

I  consider  I  owe  a  portion  of  my  success  in  life  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
and  always  have  been  a  close  student  of  human  nature.  Not  being  able  to 
read  the  features  of  persons,  I  made  a  study  of  the  voice,  and  I  found  it 
reveals  traits  of  character,  habits  and  disposition  even  more  correctly  than 
tbe  features  and  shape  of  the  head. 

In  submitting  manuscript  to  the  various  publishers  I  have  met  with 
many  difficulties.  For  several  years  I  wrote  with  a  pencil,  by  means  of  a 
grooved  board  upon  which  I  laid  my  paper,  and  although  my  writing  was 
legible  it  was  not  as  clear  as  most  publishers  wish  their  copy. 

I  determined  to  purchase  a  typewriter,  and  when  the  machine  arrived 
ind  I  felt  over  the  device  I  was  discouraged,  for  it  seemed  intricate,  and 
I  thought  I  could  never  learn  to  use  it.  After  being  shown  a  few  points,  I 
won  found  it  was  not  near  so  difficult  as  I  had  at  first  supposed.  Since  that 
time  I  have  done  all  my  own  correspondence  and  prepared  all  my  copy  on 
the  typewriter. 

In  a  personal  interview  with  Professor  Roy  Knabenshue,  the  daring 
icrial  navigator,  he  informed  me  I  could  write  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  just  how  the  earth,  with  its  rivers,  mountains  and  cities,  actually  ap- 
oears  to  one  in  an  air-ship  than  anyone  he  had  read  who  had  travelled  above 
he  earth.  He  wanted  to  know  how  I,  a  blind  man,  could  form  any  idea 
it  all  as  to  how  things  appeared,  especially  to  one  at  a  great  height.  All  I 
x>uld  say  was  I  did  so  from  imagination. 

Hits  the  Head  of  an  Unseen  Nail. — With  careful  management  I  have 
Deen  able  to  build  for  myself  and  wife  a  very  comfortable  five-room  cottage, 
>vhich  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  with  an  acre  and 
i  half  of  land,  where  I  have  built  a  small  poultry  ranch.  When  not  en- 
?aged  in  newspaper  work  I  am  attending  to  my  poultry.  I  have  buildings 
ind  yards  for  eight  different  flocks,  and  depend  upon  the  egg  production  for 
irofit.    I  find  if  it  is  rightly  managed  it  will  yield  a  handsome  little  income. 

In  building  the  poultry  houses  I  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  the  work  my- 
self, and  when  it  comes  to  sawing  off  a  board  or  driving  a  nail  I  can  do  so 
is  readily  as  one  who  can  see.  There  is  a  peculiar  sense,  which  I  am  not 
ihle  to  describe,  that  enables  me  to  strike  a  nail  directly  on  the  head,  even 
n  total  darkness.  I  have  had  men  working  upon  my  residence  and  poultry 
louses,  and  I  could  stand  on  the  ground  and  tell  the  builder  the  length  and 
ize  of  certain  pieces  of  timber  to  be  put  in  certain  places,  and  when  they 
'ut  the  material  and  tried  it  they  found  it  to  fit  the  place  exactly.  I  am 
confident  with  a  little  study  I  could  plan  a  house  and  specify  every  piece  of 
imber  in  it,  and  if  my  plans  were  followed  it  would  go  together  just  like  a 
'iece  of  furniture  cut  by  machinery. 

Distinguishes  Fruit  by  Feeling. — Providence  has  so  ordered  it  that  when 
>ne  of  the  five  senses  is  weakened  or  destroyed,  the  others,  and  more  espe- 
cially one,  becomes  more  acute  than  the  rest.  I  find  this  is  true  in  my  case. 
Vfy  hearing  is  excellent,  and  in  delicate  tests  I  have  found  I  can  hear  sounds 
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that  few  others  can  detect.  My  sense  of  touch  is  extremely  acute,  especiall; 
in  some  ways.  At  night,  when  it  is  calm,  I  can  walk  along  a  sidewalk  am 
feel  a  shadow,  or  atmospheric  resistance,  of  every  tree  or  telephone  pole 
pass,  and  should  a  person  be  standing  at  the  side  of  a  walk  with  which  I  an 
thoroughly  acquainted,  and  I  am  not  too  deep  in  thought,  I  can  tell  th 
very  moment  I  pass  them. 

Through  the  sense  of  touch  I  am  able  to  gather  different  kinds  of  frui 
and  vegetables,  and  can  detect  the  different  varieties  as  soon  as  I  touch  them 
Through  the  sense  of  hearing  I  am  able  to  distinguish  one  fowl  from  anothei 
and  even  when  they  are  quite  small  I  can  tell  the  males  from  the  females  b 
the  tone  of  voice. 

I  am  naturally  able  to  notice  certain  peculiarities  in  people.  I  hav 
bad  persons  talk  loudly  to  me  because  they  knew  I  was  afflicted  and  suppose 
it  required  a  greater  effort  for  them  to  make  themselves  understood.  I  hav 
actually  known  persons  to  talk  loudly  to  a  man  who  was  lame,  and  it  il 
very  common  for  people  to  speak  loudly  to  a  foreigner. 

The  blind  are,  as  a  rule,  the  happiest  class  of  people  in  the  world 
great  per  cent,  of  them  are  musicians,  and  although  they  live  in  darknet 
they  possess  that  light  which  makes  life  worth  the  living.  I  deem  it  m 
duty  to  make  a  bold  struggle,  and  I  feel  that  so  far  I  have  been  amply  r< 
warded,  even  if  I  do  have  to  miss  the  pleasures  of  life  obtained  through  tb 
sense  of  sight.  I  am  content  with  my  lot,  do  not  worry  half  as  much 
many  I  know  who  have  all  their  faculties,  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  I  d 
that  which  is  right  in  this  life,  I  shall  see  perfectly  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  Spinner. 

(By   Cilia   Myrover   Robinson   in   Munsey's   Magazine,   May,    1907). 

A  beggar  blind,  she  sat  upon  a  stone 

Within   the   market-place. 
Amid  the  surging  crowd  she  spun,  alone, 

A  smile  upon  her  face ; 
One  paused  and  spake  to  her  in  wondering  tone: 
"Why  do  you  smile?"   he  said. 

"The  people  jostle  and  the  winds  are  cold; 

Thy  hopeless  eyes  are  blind ; 
Thy  garments  are  too  meagre  far,  and  old, 

To  fend  thee  from  the  wind  ; 
Thou  hast  no  silver  in  thy  purse,  nor  gold, 

But  beggest  for  thy  bread." 

"I  am  not  cold,"   she  said;   "my  heart  is  warm, 

I  do  not  feel  the  blast." 
"But  hearken  to  the  raging  of  the  storm, 

The  sun  is  overcast." 
"I  sit  and  spin,"   she  said,   "secure  from  harm, 

And  think  upon  the  Light." 

"I  do  not  see  the  squalor  and  the  sin," 

She  said,   "that  flaunt  so  near; 
Instead,  my  brooding  gaze  is  turned  within, 

And  music  soft  I  hear — 
The  voices  of  the  stars — and  spin  and  spin 

A  garment  strangely  bright, 
A  cloth  of  gold  to  wrap  my  soul  within 

When   it    is   night." 
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The  Story  of  the  Blind  Inventor. 
{From  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  March  22nd,  1907.) 

Those  who  know  something  about  his  work  have  declared  that  Dr.  James 
Gale  was  the  most  remarkable  blind  man  who  ever  lived.  His  death  brings 
to  mind  some  of  his  wonderful  accomplishments,  and  his  whole  career  should 
be  an  inspiration  not  only  to  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight,  but  to  others 
who  are  struggling  against  some  lesser  handicap,  and,  indeed,  to  the  average 
man  who  has  all  his  faculties  to  aid  him.  So  triumphantly  did  Dr.  Gale 
surmount  his  great  obstacle  that  many  persons  who  knew  of  him  as  a  famous 
man  never  learned  that  he  was  blind.  A  personal  interview  would  hardly 
betray  the  fact,  either,  for  he  would  enter  the  room  with  a  firm,  quick  step, 
walk  directly  to  the  visitor  and  shake  hands,  without  any  groping  about.  His 
eyes,  to  a  casual  observer,  appeared  clear  and  penetrating. 

He  Concealed  his  Affliction. — Dr.  Gale  was  born  in  Devonshire,  in  1834, 
and  attended  school  before  anything  went  wrong  with  his  eyes.  His  first 
warning  that  anything  was  amiss  came  in  the  shape  of  a  gradual  lessening  of 
his  powers  of  vision.  Boy-like,  he  was  ashamed  rather  than  afraid,  and  tried 
his  best  to  keep  his  misfortune  secret.  When  playing  leap-frog  with  the  other 
boys,  he  used  to  put  a  white  handkerchief  on  their  backs  thai  he  might  see  to 
vault  them;  and  in  the  school-room  he  artfully  contrived  to  place  himself 
far  down  the  line  of  reciting  boys  so  that  he  could  read  off  from  memory  the 
lessons.  His  determination  to  conceal  his  trouble  was  responsible,  chiefly, 
for  the  complete  blindness  that  came  upon  him,  and  what  little  chance  of 
recovery  he  had,  when  his  parents  found  out  the  Becret,  was  destroyed  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  local  physician  who  undertook  to  cure  him. 

A  Ban  I  mentor. — He  grew  worse,  instead  of  better,  and  suffered  so 
severely  that  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide.  When  the  Plv- 
mouth  oculist,  to  whom  he  was  taken  as  a  last  resource,  pronounced  his  final 
doom,  young  Gale  shed  the  last  tear  that  his  misfortune  was  to  wring  from 
him.  He  was  then  sixteen  years  old.  His  father  gave  him  his  choice  of 
havinjj  a  couple  of  secretaries  to  read  to  him  or  entering  an  institution  for 
the  blind.  He  chose  the  former  course,  and  soon  found  that  by  training  his 
memory  he  could  make  good  progress  with  his  studies.  So  he  kept  on,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  tutors.  His  tastes  were  in  the  direction  of  chemistry, 
and  even  as  a  boy  he  made  experiments  that  ultimately  were  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  He  found  out,  for  instance,  that  by  mixing  sand  with 
gunpowder  the  explosive  effects  of  the  latter  were  destroyed.  In  later  years 
he  resumed  this  boyish  investigation,  with  the  result  that  he  invented  a'non- 
explosive  form  of  gunpowder. 

A  Medical  Electrician. — His  introduction  to  medical  electricity,  of 
which  branch  of  the  subject  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  most  distin- 
guished exponent,  came  about  as  a  direct  result  of  his  blindness,  for  a  medi- 
cal man  tried  to  restore  his  sight.  Although  the  attempt  was  a  flat  failure, 
it  interested  Dr.  Gale  in  electricity,  and  he  made  it  a  special  study.  Soon 
he  began  to  receive  patients,  and  such  favorable  results  did  he  have  that 
other  doctors  would  send  him  cases  for  galvanic  treatment.  The  secret  of 
his  remarkable  success  was  a  true  secret  in  his  case,  for  he  always  let  the 
current  he  was  applying  to  a  patient  pass  through  his  own  bodv.  So  sensitive 
was  his  sense  of  touch  that  lie  could  tell  to  a  nicety  exactly  what  current  was 
best  adapted  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  his  very  misfortune  thus  gave  him  an 
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advantage  no  seeing  man  could  have.     His  hearing  also  was  marvellously  B 
acute,  and  helped  greatly  in  diagnosing. 

One  Fee  $250,000. — Dr.  Gale's  name  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  | 
famous  in  connection  with  a  millionaire  patient,  who  paid  him  the  highest 
price  on  record,  $250,000,  for  a  successful  treatment.  This  patient  went  to 
the  blind  doctor  after  Sir  William  Ferguson  had  given  him  just  six  days  to 
live.  Sir  William  advised  Gale  not  to  take  the  case,  as  it  was  incurable,  and 
his  reputation  would  be  injured;  but,  after  a  careful  examination,  the  blind 
man  undertook  it.  The  millionaire  had  gangrene  of  the  big  toe,  and  aneur- 
ism of  the  same  leg.  He  was  too  old  to  stand  an  operation,  and  so  it  was 
with  electricity  and  massage  that  Gale  attacked  the  leg.  Gradually  he  re- 
duced the  area  of  diseased  tissue  until  he  had  it  down  to  a  spot  the  size  of 
a  dollar.  He  persevered  until  it  became  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and 
then  disappeared.  The  delighted  millionaire  lived  for  several  years  after- 
ward and  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  paying  the  record-breaking  fee  of 
£50,000. 

Inventions  and  Honors.— Rapid-fire  breech-loading  rifles,  burglar  alarms 
and  electrical  clocks  are  a  few  of  the  many  things  Dr.  Gale  invented  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  busy  life.  All  the  time  he  was  a  practising  physician, 
and  besides  was  interested  in  many  business  projects.  When  the  Briton 
Medical  and  General  Assurance  Company  failed  some  years  ago,  Dr.  Gale 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  policy-holders,  and  he  managed  the  company 
until  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Sun  Company.  He  was  electrician  for  the  first 
telephone  company  in  London,  and  consulting  engineer  in  the  heating  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  He  founded  at  least  one  institution  for  the  blind,  and  on 
two  occasions  was  summoned  before  British  Royalty  to  hear  his  work  com- 
mended. He  also  received  recognition  from  the  late  Czar  of  Russia  and  Na- 
poleon III.  of  France,  besides  having  many  degrees  and  honors  conferred 
on  him  by  universities  and  scientific  societies.  His  sudden  death  removes 
a  man  who  was  made  of  heroic  stuff,  and  one  whose  example  should  prove  a 
source  of  encouragement  as  long  as  his  name  is  remembered. 

Portable  Printing  Apparatus  for  the  Blind. 

{From  "La  Nature,"  Paris,  22  December,  1906.) 

M.  E.  Vaughan,  director  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Quinze-Yingts,  has  re- 
cently invented  a  little  portable  printing  case  which  enables  the  blind  to 
write  henceforth  in  ordinary  characters  and  consequently  to  communicate 
with  anybody.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  the  blind  use  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing the  system  of  points  in  relief  invented  by  Braille,  in  which  the  words  and 
phrases  are  constructed  by  these  points  properly  combined.  To  read,  the 
blind  feel  the  points  with  the  finger ;  to  write,  they  form  their  text  in  Braille 
points  with  the  help  of  a  bodkin  and  of  a  grating  passed  under  a  sheet  of 
paper.  The  portable  printing  case  for  the  blind  is  a  box  which  encloses  in 
its  lower  part  printing  types,  and  on  the  other  side  a  grating  intended  to 
receive  the  types  for  a  composition.  The  types  used  are  cast  specially  by  the 
firm  of  Allainguillaume  &  Co.  of  Paris;  they  have  at  one  end  a  letter  in  the 
Braille  alphabet,  and  at  the  other  end  the  equivalent  Roman  letter.  These 
types  are  also  provided  with  a  longitudinal  tongue  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
letter,  of  which  it  indicates  the  direction.  The  tongue  permits  the  placing 
of  the  types  vertically  in  the  grooves  made  in  the  grating.  The  mode  of 
using  the  printing  case  is  as  follows  :  The  types  are  placed  in  the  left  grating, 
and  the  Roman  letters  press  on  a  perpetual  inker.     The  blind  person  recog- 
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nizes  the  Braille  letters  by  touch;  he  can  take  them  one  by  one  to  compose 
words.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  right,  is  found  a  hinged  grating,  under 
which  is  slipped  a  sheet  of  paper  to  receive  the  impression.  The  blind  person 
can  then  take  the  types  and  place  them  in  the  right  grating,  going  from  left 
to  right.  The  types  so  placed  side  by  side  touch  each  other.  To  separate  the 
words,  the  groove  which  immediately  follows  the  last  letter  of  the  written 
word  is  left  empty.  When  all  the  types  are  in  place,  the  exercise  of  a  weak 
pressure  suffices  to  print  the  letters  upon  the  sheet  oi  paper.  The  same  appa- 
ratus enables  a  person  who  does  not  know  the  Braille  alphabet  to  write  to  a 
blind  man ;  then  the  inker  is  not  used.  The  types  are  placed  in  the  left  grat- 
ing, care  being  taken  to  put  at  the  top  the  Roman  letter  in  such  a  way  that 
it  may  be  seen  by  the  operator.  He  composes  his  words  letter  by  letter,  and 
places  them  in  the  right  grating,  proceeding  from  right  to  left.  A  pressure 
is  then  exerted  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  as  in  the  preceding  below  the 
grating;  the  Braille  letters  are  printed  in  hollow,  and  the  pressure  to  be  used 
depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  which,  so  figured,  is  returned  and 
read  by  the  blind  person  by  touch  from  left  to  right.  This  invention  appears 
most  practical  and  of  a  nature  to  render  important  service  to  the  blind.  The 
portable  printing  case  for  the  blind  may  be  obtained  at  the  bookstore  of 
Hachette  &  Co.,  79  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris. 

Books  and  Papers  for  the  Blind. 
(From  "La  Nature,"  9  February,  1907.) 

Attention  is  given  in  these  later  days  to  the  question  of  special  printing 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  "La  Nature"  has  described  the  interesting  ''port- 
able printing  case  for  the  blind,"  invented  by  M.  Vaughan.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Vaughan  system  was  described  here,  a  leading  English  journal 
announced  that  it  was  going  to  publish  a  regular  edition  for  the  blind  in 
Braille  type.  It  added  that  the  printing  of  it  would  be  done  back  to  back, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  blind  man,  in  turning  his  page,  as  the  seeing  do,  could 
continue  his  reading  and  follow  it  without  interruption.  We  shall  describe 
this  method  of  printing  with  the  greater  pleasure  because  it  was  invented  in 
France  by  M.  A.  Balquet,  chief  of  the  special  printing  office  of  the  National 
Institution  for  the  young  blind  at  Paris  (Institution  nationale  des  jeunes 
aveugles,  56  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  a  Paris). 

The  blind  now  use  the  conventional  system  of  pointing  invented  by  a 
blind  man,  Louis  Braille,  Professor  at  the  Institution  in  1827,  with  abbrevi- 
ation signs  by  Charles  Barbier. 

Braille's  system  has  for  its  base  ten  fundamental  signs  with  which  the 
ten  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  obtained.  By  adding  one  or  two  points 
under  each  fundamental  sign,  new  series  of  ten  signs  are  obtained,  without 
having  more  than  three  points  in  height  or  two  in  width  for  the  most  compli- 
cated character;  the  conventional  signs  corresponding  to  the  figures  are  also 
obtained. 

The  casting  of  types  for  printing,  in  cubes,  was  undertaken,  bearing 
these  points  in  relief  and  enabling  one  to  print  them  by  a  sort  of  honeycomb 
upon  sheets  of  special  paper,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time  soft  enough  and 
thick  enough. 

This  was  realized  by  the  successive  efforts  of  Messrs.  Martin,  Director  of 
the  Institution;  Oury,  a  former  pupil,  and  Gustave  Peignot,  master  founder, 
at  Paris,  who  reduced  to  practice  the  casting  of  type  and  created  "the  typo- 
graphical material  for  the  blind." 
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But  the  types  so  obtained  could  print  only  on  the  obverse ;  the  reverse  of 
the  pages  was  then  unutilized.    M.  A.  Balquet,  in  1899,  conceived  the  idea 
of  special   typographical   characters   which   would  permit   the   simultaneous  I 
printing  of  the  two  sides  of  the  page.     This  invention,  which  is  of  an  extreme 
mechanical  delicacy,  does  great  honor  to  its  author,  whose  modesty  is  such 
that  it  is  necessary  to  beg  him  to  speak  of  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  description;  i 
it  has  besides  been  subjected  to  the  legal  formalities  "of  deposit"  and  they 
risk  only  what  this  may  be  to  make  it  known.     On  the  contrary  this  will  cer- 1» 
tainly  be  a  means  of  hindering  it  from  coming  back  to  us  from  England,  or 
from  some  other  country. 

The  invention  of  M.  A.  Balquet  rests  upon  a  mathematical  disposition 
of  the  types  having  for  its  principle  the  inverse  symmetry. 

This  is  what  it  consists  of  :  M.  Balquet  thought  of  placing  upon  the  same 
typographic  character,  by  the  side  of  the  points  in  relief,  six  little  hollows 
intended  to  receive  the  reliefs  of  a  corresponding  type. 

Any  two  types,  opposed  to  one  another  end  to  end  at  an  inclination  of 
180  degrees,  fit  then  exactly ;  the  points  of  the  one  (whose  number  never  sur- 
passes  six)  enter  into  the  hollows  of  the  other  and  reciprocally.  That  being 
fixed,  compose  a  text  of  a  page  with  these  types;  then  compose  in  the  same  i 
way  the  following  page  by  continuing  the  "copy."  Interpose  a  sheet  of  paper 
between  the  two  forms ;  print  with  a  foot  press.  We  will  obtain  the  impres- 
sion of  a  text  in  Braille  characters  obverse  and  reverse. 

It  is  easily  seen  how  much  this  system  has  from  the  start  condensed  the 
books  intended  for  the  blind  while  rendering  them  also  more  economical  in 
working  off  and  in  paper.  But  furthermore,  it  became  possible  to  print 
thus  real  newspapers  for  the  blind  and  they  have  not  been  lacking. 

Before  the  application  of  the  Balquet  system,  the  Association  Valentin 
Hauey  already  printed  special  sheets,  the  "Louis  Braille"  and  the  "Revue 
Braille,"  by  the  aid  of  double  sheets  of  metal.  That  was  costly  and  natu- 
rally no  correction  could  be  made  upon  the  sheets;  the  words  and  the  letters 
remained  irremediably  fixed. 

In  July,  1902,  the  distinguished  blind  philanthropist,  M.  Maurice  de  la 
Sizeranne,  was  able  to  obtain  the  Ministerial  subvention  needed  to  create  a 
typographical  installation  of  the  Balquet  system,  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
blind  sisters  of  St.  Paul,  Denfert  Rochereau  street,  Paris. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  printing  office  of  the  National  Institu- 
tion for  blind  youth,  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  Paris,  of  which  M.  Balquet  is 
chief  printer,  works  with  the  same  perfected  material.  Blind  people  also  use 
typographs.  It  is  a  marvel  to  see  them  proceed,  not  only  with  the  compo- 
sition, but  also  with  putting  in  the  form,  and  even  with  working  off  500  she 
an  hour,  giving  the  impression  to  four  pages  at  the  same  time.  A  sing] 
person  in  the  staff,  dumb  and  full  of  skill  with  these  typographers  whose 
"eyes  are  at  the  end  of  the  fingers,"  has  according  to  the  phrase  used  "a 
corner  of  sight;"  it  is  he  who  does  the  margining  of  the  sheets,  that  is  to  say, 
who  places  exactly  in  the  mechanical  press  the  sheet  which  is  to  be  work 
off;  only  a  seeing  person  can  avoid,  in  doing  this  task,  grave  and  mournf 
accidents. 

The  organizers  of  these  printing  arrangements,  so  remarkable  of  tkei 
kind,  found  two  special  co-operators  who  have  been  precious  to  them.  First 
it  was  M.  Gustave  Peignot,  the  late  master-founder,  who  knew  how  to  ap 
preciate  the  merit  of  the  new  invention,  and  who  studied  with  particula: 
care  the  "fount"  of  the  Balquet  type.  The  casting  of  type  for  printing  is 
always  a  very  delicate  operation ;  the  types  of  which  we  speak  present  special 
difficulties  which  have  been  very  happily  surmounted.     Again,  a  machine 
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printing,  equally  out  of  the  ordinary,  was  required.  It  was  studied  out  and 
constructed  by  the  firm  of  Marinoni. 

The  machines  for  printing  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  before  the  invention 
of  the  Balquet  type  or  "interpoint  type,"  were  ordinary  printing  machines 
with  "marble"  placed  under  a  cylinder  which  made  the  impression;  the  ink- 
ing accessories  had  simply  been  omitted. 

These  machines,  which  were  all  right  for  impressions  in  which  the  sheet 
was  printed  on  one  side  only,  could  not  be  used  for  printing  "interpoints" 
obverse  and  reverse. 

But  the  machine  which  has  just  been  constructed  for  answering  this  new 
need  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  foot  machines  used  for  common  print- 
ing of  small  sizes.  Solidly  set  up,  to  resist  the  relatively  considerable  pres- 
sure of  simultaneous  printing  in  relief  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  it  comprises 
two  stones,  each  bearing  one  of  the  forms  of  "interpoint"  set  for  working 
off.  The  sheet  is  margined  upon  the  lower  marble  and  in  the  movement  of 
the  machine  the  two  forms  coming  to  fit  one  upon  the  other,  it  is  printed  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  two  sides.  It  is  necessary,  to  obtain  good  impressions, 
that  the  hollows  of  each  type  should  place  themselves  exactly  in  face  of  the 
reliefs  of  the  type  opposed  from  the  other  form;  that  ncessitates  a  per  eci 
adjustment  of  the  movable  parts  of  the  machine,  which  has  been   realized. 

Thus  the  books  and  newspapers  for  the  blind  are  composed  and  worked 
off  by  the  labors  of  our  inventors  and  of  our  French  mechanics.  To  our 
knowledge,  foreigners  have  not  found  any  other  arrangement  more  practic- 
able, nor  one  answering  better  to  the  difficult  programme  of  accomplishing 
this  very  particular  scheme  of  typography. — Max  de  Nansouty. 

The  Telegraphone. 
(From  the  Vancouver  Washingtonian,  21  December,  1906.) 

That  Yaldemar  Poulson's  invention,  the  telegraphone,  will  open  up  a 
new  world  to  the  sightless  is  the  opinion  of  leaders  in  the  work  of  making  the 
life  of  the  blind  worth  living.  So  great  are  the  possibilities  of  thi<  instru- 
ment that  institutions  are  studying  it  with  the  most  careful  attention.  They 
say  it  will  bring  within  their  reach  all  the  advantages  of  education,  study 
and  entertainment  more  rapidly  and  at  far  less  expense  than  is  possible  with 
any  of  the  systems  for  teaching  the  blind  now  in  use. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  telegraphone,  and  the  first 
to  point  out  its  possibilities,  is  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Gould  ranks  among  the  foremost  ophthalmologists  of  the  world,  and  is  an 
expert  competent  to  speak  with   authority.      He  said  recently : 

"As  a  means  of  instruction  for  the  blind  the  telegraphone  is  ideal.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  rapid  and  effective  means  of  placing  at  their  command 
all  the  learning  and  science  of  the  world,  and  thus  encouraging  and  arousing 
their  mental,  educational  and  social  progn 

"I  have  talked  into  the  telegraphone  in  every  pitch  and  tone  of  voice- 
the  machine  has  immediately  reproduced  what  I  said  with  the  same  qualities 
of  pitch,  timbre  and  intensity  and  without  anv  mechanical  or  other  unnleas- 
ing  effects. 

"Whole  libraries  can  be  read  into  the  telegraphone  by  skilled  readers 
or  expert  elocutionists.     Lectures,  concerts,  recitations,  mav  be  had  at  will 
lhe  ludicrously  cumbrous,  expensive  and  wearying  letters  and  libraries  for 
the  blind— the  Braille,  New  York  point,  line  letter,  Moon  type,  etc.,  of  what 
use  will  they  be  now?   The  telegraphone  will  take  their  place 
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"There  are  seven  hundred  thousand  blind  persons  in  the  civilized  world, 
and  benevolence  has  long  vied  with  charity  in  lightening  the  burden  of  their 
affliction  and  mitigating  the  tragedy  of  their  lives.  To  place  within  the  reach 
of  these  this  most  helpful  device  would  put  them  at  a  bound  so  in  touch 
with  one  another,  and  with  such  profitable  employment  that  other  charities 
in  their  behalf  would  lessen  in  demand  and  in  significance." 

Although  based  upon  an  entirely  new  principle  iri  physics — the  localiza- 
tion of  magnetism — the  machine  is  very  simple  in  its  operation.  It  consists 
of  two  cylinders  mounted  about  six  inches  apart,  over  which  runs  a  thin  steel 
wire  passing  between  the  poles  of  a  double  electro-magnet.  Records  are  made 
by  the  effect  upon  an  ordinary  telephone  transmitter  of  sound  vibrations 
which  are  stored  upon  the  wire. 

To  hear  the  record  the  cylinders  are  reversed  by  a  push  button  and 
started  again  in  the  same  way.  Ordinary  telephone  receivers  are  then  placed 
to  the  ears  and  the  sounds,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  which  have  been 
recorded  on  the  wire,  are  heard  with  perfect  distinctness.  Telephonic  con- 
versations at  any  distance  covered  by  the  telephone  are  recorded  and  repro- 
duced in  the  same  way. 

For  dictation  purposes  thin  steel  discs  are  used  instead  of  wire,  but  the 
operations  are  the  same  in  each  case.  In  this  way  the  blind  can  correspond 
with  each  other,  the  discs  being  so  light  that  they  can  be  mailed  as  merchan- 
dise for  two  cents.  They  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  passing  a  magnet 
over  them  removing  all  trace  of  one  record  and  making  it  ready  for  another. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  institutions  for  the  blind  for 
the  use  of  telegraphones,  which  are  now  being  made  in  this  country.  In  this 
way  all  the  advantages  of  instruction  and  entertainment  afforded  by  the  new 
invention  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  sightless  Americans. 

Is  there  a  Sixth  Sense  for  the  Sightless? 

Thus    with   the   year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  them  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  and  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom  or  summer's  roses, 
Of  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine, 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  them. — Milton. 

To  make  a  journey  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  afoot  would  be 
a  strenuous  performance  for  a  person  with  sight.  Yet  G.  N.  Hayward,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,    a  blind  man,  has  undertaken  it. 

Mr.  Hayward  is  forty  years  of  age.  He  left  Savannah  on  November 
19th  last,  declaring  that  he  would  reach  San  Francisco  by  the  middle  of 
April.  He  passed  through  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  the  middle  of  January.  Judg- 
ing by  the  time  taken  to  make  that  distance,  he  will  reach  San  Francisco 
upon  schedule. 

Most  of  his  travelling  is  done  by  night.     Do  you  know  why? 

Blind  persons  will  tell  you  that  they  have  more  trouble  preventing  per- 
sons with  sight  from  walking  into  them  than  in  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
others. 

Being  blind,  of  course,  the  lone  traveller  can  walk  as  well  at  night  as  by 
day.  In  fact,  he  finds  fewer  obstacles  in  his  way.  Most  of  his  travelling  is 
along  railroad  tracks.  He  is  able  to  tell  when  he  comes  to  bridges  and  then 
carefully  makes  his  way  across.  He  is  warned  of  approaching  trains  by  the 
vibration  of  the  rails. 
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"I  have  travelled  32  days,"  he  said  upon  reaching  Jackson,  "and  have 
made  an  average  of  20  miles  each  day.  I  have  no  fear  of  accidents  or  of  en- 
countering obstacles.  Unless  bad  weather  or  an  unforeseen  misfortune  pre- 
vents, I  am  certain  that  I  will  reach  San  Francisco  by  the  middle  of  April." 

Hundreds  of  sightless  persons  wander  about  the  streets  of  a  large  city. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  how  they  find  their  way  so  accurately,  how  they 
pass  safely  through  crowds,  and  over  street  crossings?  Don't  you  wonder 
how  they  find  their  way  home? 

Yet  one  seldom  hears  of  a  blind  person  getting  lost  or  being  injured. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  though  a  mysterious  power  lightens  their  misfortunes  and 
guides  them — perhaps  by  means  of  a  psychic  sense  which  other  men  do  not 
possess  ? 

A  blind  negro  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  earns  his  living  by  delivering 
market  goods.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  employed  thus,  and 
has  carried  baskets  of  marketing  to  customers  living  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Guided  in  a  Mysterious  Way. — This  man  is  familiar  with  every  street  in 
the  city.  He  can  go  to  the  outlying  sections  or  to  any  of  the  many  obscure 
streets  in  the  central  part  of  the  city ;  he  passes  through  dense  crowds,  crosses 
streets  congested  with  traffic  and  boards  trolley  cars.  He  has  never  suffered 
an  accident. 

Some  mysterious  sense  tells  him  when  he  is  approaching  an  object.  Be- 
fore reaching  it,  and  without  touching  it,  he  can  distinguish  a  telegraph  pole, 
a  mail  or  a  fire  alarm  box. 

"I  feel  it  on  my  face,"  he  explains;  "I  don't  know  how,  but  I  seem  to 
feel  the  impression  here,"  moving  his  hand  vaguely  across  the  lower  part  of 
his  face.  "When  I  get  near  a  telegraph  pole  or  a  mail  box  I  know  it.  How? 
It  just  comes  to  me — and  I'm  seldom  mistaken. 

"It  took  me  three  years  to  learn  when  I  was  approaching  an  object.  At 
first  I  found  considerable  trouble  in  getting  about  and  began  using  a  cane  to 
guide  me.  I  had  to  wait  at  street  crossings  for  some  one  to  pilot  me  across. 
Gradually  I   developed  the  sense  of  feeling  objects  before  me. 

"At  first  I  occasionally  got  an  impression  of  something  in  my  way. 
I  would  stop  and  go  slowly.  Usually  I  found  my  fears  were  true  and  that 
there  was  something  before  me.  Sometimes,  however,  I  ran  into  the  ob- 
stacles, and  again  would  stop  when  nothing  impeded  my  progress.  Now 
I  am  seldom  mistaken.  I  have  no  fear  of  going  into  any  part  of  the  city 
and  can  get  along  as  well  as  when  I  had  my  sight." 

Blind  Builders. — One  would  scarcely  imagine  sightless  persons  build- 
ing a  house,  laying  the  foundation,  stone  on  stone,  erecting  the  framework, 
building  stairways  and  putting  on  the  roof,  nailing  all  boards  with  the 
precision  of  expert  carpenters. 

Two  blind  men  recently  finished  a  house  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  Without 
any  assistance  whatever,  Joseph  Brown  and  Joseph  Martinez  constructed 
a  one  and  a-half  story  bungalow,  complete  in  every  detail.  It  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  prettiest  little  houses  of  the  city.  These  men  lost  their  sight 
early  in  life,  and  peddled  goods  from  door  to  door  throughout  the  State. 
They  lived  together  in  San  Francisco,  saved  their  money,  and  in  time 
accumulated  a  snug  bank  account.  During  the  fire  which  followed  the 
earthquake  all  their  property  was  destroyed.  But  their  bank  account  for- 
tunately remained  intact. 

They  pooled  their  money,  purchased  a  lot  at  Berkeley,  and  started  the 
bungalow.  They  worked  at  night,  as  well  as  during  the  day,  noonday  and 
midnight  being  the  same  to  them,   and  crowds  of  spectators  followed  their 
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progress   with   deep   interest.     When  the  house  was  finished  mechanics  de- 
clared it  an  excellent  job. 

lilijid  Publishers. — Lute  Wilcox,  a  publisher,  of  Denver,  Col.,  several 
years  ago  took  four  blind  men  into  his  establishment  to  help  him.  He 
assisted  them  in  every  possible  way;  they  learned  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness  nnd   to-day  three  of  them   own  periodicals  published   near  Denver. 

"There  is  scarcely  anything,"  a  noted  authority  said  recently,  "that 
blind  persons  cannot  do,  except  painting.  Make  them  believe  they  can  do 
it,  and  they  will  accomplish  almost  anything  a  seeing  person  can.  The 
reason  the  blind  are  not  employed  to  a  greater  extent  is  because  business- 
men   won't  believe  they  can   do  what  they  claim." 

There  are  many  blind  typewriters;  quite  a  number  are  earning  their 
livelihood  by  this  occupation  in  England.  Miss  Helen  Keller  recently 
opened  an  industrial  exhibition  in  New  York,  where  blind  typewriters, 
telephone  switchboard  operators,  and  machine  and  hand  sewers  were  at 
work. 

Of  course  the  blind  typewriter  could  not  very  well  use  a  system  of 
shorthand,  so  instead  of  taking  dictation  by  stenographic  notes,  she  re- 
quires a  phonographic  record  of  the  work  to  be  done.  This  system  of  dicta- 
tion, however,  is  used  quite  extensively  in  business  houses,  where  ordinary 
stenographers   are  employed. 

Blind  typists  make  few  mistakes.  They  are  compelled  to  rely  so  abso- 
lutely on  their  sense  of  touch  that  perception  through  the  fingers  becomes 
abnormally    developed. 

Were  you  to  go  into  a  telephone  exchange  and  see  a  blind  girl  answering 
calls,  plugging  each  hole  where  the  call  drop  clatters,  and  making  every 
connection  correctly,  you  would  be  amazed.  Yet  there  are  blind  telephone 
operators.  Quite  a  number  are  employed  to  take  care  of  private  exchanges, 
while  there  are  several  in  the  employ  of  the  big  telephone  companies  in 
New  York. 

If  you  observe  the  operator  carefully,  you  will  notice  that  with  head 
bent  she  listens  attentively.  All  her  faculties  of  perception  are  concen- 
trated in  hearing;  she  determines  the  right  call  on  a  switchboard  of  several 
hundred   numbers. 

Is  there  not  some  reason  for  believing  the  girl  possesses  a  psychic  sense 
— a  mind  conscious  of  those  mvsterious,  hidden  vibrations  as  subtle  as  the 
thought  waves  of  the  telepathist? 

Put  a  blind  person  in  a  store,  and  in  a  short  time  he  will  know  the 
position  of  every  box,  the  prices  and  varieties  of  different  articles. 

At  a  well-known  eastern  school  for  the  blind  a  class  in  physics  may 
be  found  nearly  every  day  eagerly  "watching"  the  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  instructor.  He  stands  at  one  end  of  the  room  conducting  his 
experiments,  while  all  the  members  of  the  class  face  him  attentively,  seem- 
ing to  watch  every  movement  of  his  hands. 

Of  course,  one  appreciates  the  great  aid  which  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  touch  and  hearing  gives  the  sightless.  But  what  is  it  that  enables 
blind  bovs  to  play  football,  to  run  footraces  fearlessly,  to  do  many  things 
with    d-ish   and    confidence   that   would  seem   only   possible  to   the  seeing? 

When  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  possible  development  of  a  sixth  sense 
in  the  sightless,  Superintendent  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,   replied  : 

"Scientists  differ  on  that  point.  You  might  say  there  is  a  sixth  sense 
of  the  blind,  just  as  there  is  a  muscular  sense  among  ordinary  persons. 
The  perception  of  the  blind  is  really  remarkable,  but  I  think  their  develop- 
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ment  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  is  only  to  be  expected  because  they 
must   rely   absolutely   upon  them. 

"Blind  persons  in  this  institution  can  tell  my  mood — whether  I  am 
pleased  or  not — by  the  sound  of  my  voice,  even  when  I  think  my  voice  is 
unchanged.     A  blind  person  can  enter  a  room,  crack  his  fingers,   and  tell 

distance  from  the  door. 

"I  can  send  a  blind  pupil  into  a  field  to  find  a  tree,  and  usually  he  will 
ilk  up  to  it.  The  pupils  here  play  football.  After  throwing  the  ball 
they  listen,  and  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  sound  they  run  for  it.  Whether 
these  instances  are  evidences  of  a  sixth  sense  or  not  is  a  question. 

'Some  assert  that  the  blind  ascertain  the  presence  of  approaching  or 
approached  objects  by  feeling  a  back  current  of  air  on  their  faces.  It  is 
significant  that  they  cannot  tell  the  presence  of  low  objects — only  those 
that  reach  their  faces.  They  will  fall  over  a  wheelbarrow,  but  will  stop 
short  upon  approaching  a  tree  or  wall.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
face  is  the  seat  of  receiving  impressions. 

"The  public  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  by  educating  sightless  boys 
and  girls  we  open  up  to  them  a  world  of  their  own,  in  which  they  do  not 
need  nor  ask  pity,  but  in  which  they  are  completely  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"Athletics  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  agents  we  have  for  pro- 
ducing that  physical  activity  and  desire  for  competition  which  count  for 
so  much  in  making  a  living." 

Persons  who  witnessed  the  athletic  contest  of  blind  boys  at  a  large 
school  some  time  ago  marvelled  at  the  feats  they  performed.  The  running 
contest  was   unusually  thrilling. 

Sprint  Fast  without  Fear. — Imagine  a  blind  boy  running  at  full  speed, 
not  knowing  what  might  be  thrust  across  his  path  to  trip  him.  The  run- 
ners are  guided  by  holding  spools,  which  slide  on  wires  stretched  in  the 
right  direction.  Starting  at  the  report  of  a  pistol,  they  run  until  they 
touch  a  fine  string  across  the  track  at  the  goal. 

At  this  school  the  boys  engage  in  jumping  contests,  football,  perform- 
ances on  the  trapeze,  potato  races,  walking  races,  stilt  races  and  hammer 
throwing. 

Eecords  made  by  the  athletes  in  some  of  the  former  contests  are  aston- 
ishing. 

For  instance,  one  boy  in  a  standing  broad  jump  has  cleared  seven  feet 
nine  inches;  another  has  gone  over  seventeen  feet  in  a  running  broad  jump; 
a  twelve-pound  shot  has  been  put  over  37  feet,  and  a  discus  has  been  thrown 
85  feet.  One  runner  made  100  yards  in  twelve  seconds — a  record  which 
sprinters  of  world-wide  reputation  have  bealen  only  by  something  like  two 
seconds. 

Skill  and  courage  are  required  to  climb  to  the  ceiling  hand  over  hand 
on  a  rope.  At  this  school  are  several  boys  who  can  climb  to  the  ceiling,  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet.  Sometimes  they  swing  from  rope  to  rope,  swinging 
through  the  air,  and  performing  feats  which  would  make  a  person  with 
sight  turn  away  with  a  shudder.  The  boys  also  perform  on  a  trapeze, 
startincr  from  familiar  points  in  the  gymnasium,  running  and  catching  the 
trapeze  with  unerring  grasp  on  a  jump. 

The  theory  that  the  sensation  of  approaching  objects  is  felt  on  the 
forehead  by  the  pressure  of  air  seems  contradicted  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Emil  Jnval,  who  declares  that  usually  the  blind  receive  a  sharper  and 
clearer  impression  of  an  object  when  approaching  it  slowly,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  {he  air  is  less  strong  than  when  travelling  at  a  rapid  nace. 
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Some  scientists  assert  that  the  tympanum  acts  as  a  receptor  of  vibra 
tions  and  the  blind  determine  objects  by  auditory  impressions.  Tet  ther< 
have  been  cases  where  the  ears  of  the  blind  were  plugged  with  wax  anc 
they  unerringly  found  their  way  and  discovered  obstacles  before  them. 

An  interesting  case  cited  is  that  of  M.  Ferrari,  a  blind  professor  in  th< 
Institute  of  Montpelier,  France,  who  can  tell  whenever  there  is  a  flash  o 
lightning  before  the  sound  of  thunder  reaches  him.  The  only  explanatioi 
is  that  the  electrical  vibrations  reach  him  and  make  an  impression  on  th< 
senses  as  light. 

His  Perceptions  Never  Fail. — W.  Hanks  Levy,  author  of  "Blindnesi 
and  the  Blind,"  states  that  he  can  tell  an  object  before  him,  whether  it  i 
tall,  short  or  bulky.  He  is  entirely  sightless.  If  friends  lead  him  intc 
the  country,  he  can  tell  when  they  approach  a  fence,  whether  it  is  of  opei 
palings  or  boards  or  if  it  is  a  stone  wall. 

The  man's  ears  have  been  plugged  with  wax,  yet  his  perception  ha 
never  failed.  He  declares  he  receives  the  impression  through  the  skin  o 
his  face. 

There  are  cases  of  blind  men  who  ride  horseback;  others  who  havt 
taken  up  bicycling  as  a  recreation;  still  others  who  have  become  proficien 
rowers  and   swimmers. 

Examples  of  the  most  delicate  and  finished  embroidering  done  by  blin< 
women  are  often  seen  at  exhibitions  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

A  Watch  for  the  Blind. 

Timepieces  for  the  use  of  the  blind  are  made  in  several  forms,  but  al 
are  expensive.  A  recent  invention  of  George  Meyer,  described  in  "L{ 
Nature"  (Paris,  July  27),  may  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  and  is  said  t( 
be  effective,  it  being  possible  for  a  sightless  person  to  tell  the  time  withii 
one  minute  by  the  sense  of  touch.  "The  hours  are  indicated  by  movabh 
buttons  in  relief  on  the  dial.  A  strong  pointer  shows  the  minutes.  Th( 
blind  person  passes  his  fingers  over  the  dial ;  the  button  indicating  the  houi 
he  finds  to  be  depressed,  while  the  position  of  the  hand  gives  the  minutes 
The  buttons  are  held  by  a  circular  plate  beneath  the  dial,  which  has  at  on* 
point  on  its  circumference  a  notch  into  which  the  buttons  drop,  one  aftei 
the  other,  as  the  plate  revolves  with  the  movement  of  the  works.  This  plate 
in  fact,  serves  instead  of  the  ordinary  hour-hand  of  a  watch.  To  avoid  ai 
undue  loss  of  motive  force  due  to  the  necessity  of  rotating  the  plate,  th 
inventor  has  furnished  it  with  a  little  spring  of  its  own,  so  that,  althougt 
controlled  in  its  rotary  movement  by  the  machinery  of  the  watch,  its  weigh 
does  not  affect  the  main  movement." 

Blind  Clock  Mender. 

(Kansas  City  Star.) 

Charles  Walters,  who  lives  on  Argentine  Boulevard,  Armourdale,  is  ai 
expert  clock  repairer,  although  he  is  totally  blind.  Mr.  Walters  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Kansas  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  twelve  years  ago 
Clock  repairing  is  not  taught  in  that  school.  Mr.  Walters  learned  it  shortlj 
after  graduation,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  business.  He  took  J 
course  in  piano  tuning  in  the  State  Institution,  and  he  still  does  some  o: 
this  work.  Success  in  tuning  musical  instruments  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  ears  and  the  eyes  are  not  an  important  factor.  Many  blind  peopL 
follow  this  profession.     Mr.  Walters  takes  the  more  pride  in  his  clock 
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pairing  because  few  blind  people  have  attained  success  in  this  line  of  work. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  Mr.  Walters  repair  a  clock.  As  he  takes  it  to 
pieces  he  does  not  place  the  wheels  and  other  parts  in  order  before  him,  as 
one  might  imagine  he  would.  They  are  piled  together  on  the  table,  but 
when  he  begins  putting  the  clock  together  he  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
parts  as  he  wants  them.  When  he  picks  up  the  wheels  and  other  delicate 
parts  and  adjusts  them  without  any  hesitation,  it  seems  as  though  he  works 
largely  by  intuition.  "No;  I  can't  fix  a  watch,"  said  Mr.  Walters.  •"There 
is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  parts  of  a  watch  are  so  small 
and  delicate  that  they  cannot  be  adjusted  without  the  use  of  the  eyesight. 
In  most  cases  the  eyes  must  be  supplemented  by  a  magnifying  glass.  But  I 
can  fix  any  clock  that's  made.  I  have  felt  that  if  I  had  my  eyesight  I  would 
rather  be  an  expert  jeweler  and  watch  repairer  than  anything  else.  Since 
I  was  a  small  boy  I  have  had  a  special  fondness  for  taking  intricate  machin- 
ery apart  and  putting  it  together  again.  Xow  when  I  have  no  clocks  to  fix 
and  am  lonesome  for  something  to  do  I  will  get  out  one  of  the  old  clocks  I 
have  on  hand  and  take  it  apart  and  put  it  back  together  just  for  the  pleasure 
I  find  in  the  work." 

Physical  Cttltuhe. 

Mr.  Kamsay,  the  Supervisor  of  Boys,  reported  that,  following  the  plan 
inaugurated  in  the  preceding  year,  a  visit  was  made  on  Saturday,  December 
1st,  to  the  Physical  Culture  class  of  the  Young  .Men's  Christian  Association 
in  Brantford.  Ten  pupils  of  the  O.  I.  B.,  representative  of  the  intermediate 
cla>s,  took  part  in  the  class  exercises  and  contests  in  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  gym- 
nasium. This  participation  (with  necessary  limitations)  in  the  games,  ath- 
letics and  gymnastics  of  sighted  boys,  of  equal  age  and  physical  attainments, 
is  beneficial  to  the  blind  pupils  in  manj'  ways.  The  latter  will  learn  from 
the  former  some  new  and  hitherto  untried  movements  and  "stunts,"  hut, 
what  is  more  important,  this  commingling  begets  in  the  blind  pupil  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability,  which  is  a  more  to  he  desired  result  of  physical 
training  than  dexterity  in  calisthenics,  ability  in  gymnastics  or  prowess  in 
athletics,  though  these  are  the  means  by  which  the  desired  goal  is  attained. 
The  0.  I.  B.  pupils  were  shown  every  courtesy  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  and 
they  also  found  in  Mr.  Clark,  the  new  Physical  Director,  just  such  an  inter- 
ested friend  as  was  Mr.  Fred  Grobb,  who  was  Mr.  Clark's  predecessor. 

Delay  in  finding  a  successor  for  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  measles  epidemic  and 
other  causes  interfered  with  the  boys'  gymnasium  and  outdoor  work  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1907,  and  the  exhibition  of  field  sports,  which  had 
heen  planned  for  the  first  week  in  June,  had  to  be  called  off  on  account  of  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Atkins,  who  was  summoned  to  the  deathbed  of 
Ids  mother.  The  local  record  in  Athletics  for  the  session  of  1906-07  cannot 
therefore  compare  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Atkins  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  three  running  tracks,  with  wire  guides,  one  for 
the  girls  and  two  for  the  boys,  which  were  largely  patronized  in  the  fine 
lays  preceding  the  close  of  the  session  in  .Tune.  The  consumption  of  bread 
(and  the  wear  of  shoes  both  increased  notably  after  the  cinder  paths  were 
completed,  and  some  good  records  of  speed  were  made. 

The  boys  at  the  0.  I.  B.  play  football,  but  they  have  not  yet  become 
Isufnciently  proficient  to  venture  a  challenge  to  the  seeing  players  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  pupils  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Burnley  Bros,  for  the  free  use  of 
their  rinks  for  both   roller  and  ice  skating. 

30  f. 
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Athletics  Among  the  Blind. 
{By  Stanley  Johnson  in  the  March,  1907,  American  Magazine.) 

The  most  remarkable  football  team  in  the  United  States  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  forward  pass.  This  fact,  however,  is  hardly  an  argument 
against  the  reformed  game,  for  the  team  in  question  wears  the  colors  of  the 
-Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  is  made  up  entirely 
oi  blind  pupils  of  that  school.  Naturally,  the  forward  pass,  difficult  enough 
of  execution  by  sharp-eyed  players,  is  impossible  for  them.  Yet  at  straight 
football  they  can  play  with  the  best  of  their  age  and  weight  in  the  region 
around  Louisville,  and  ask  no  indulgence  except  the  elimination  of  goal 
kicking  and  a  spoken  signal  when  their  opponents  put  the  ball  in  play. 
Doubtless  this  football  team  is  not  the  most  astonishing  achievement  of 
blind  education,  but  it  is  an  achievement  in  a  new  direction,  and  it  points 
out  in  a  fresh  and  unexpected  way  the  extraordinary  results  which  have 
come  from  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  school  for  the  blind,  conceived  in  Boston  in 
1829. 

Many  instructors  of  the  blind  have  felt  for  some  years  that  bodily  exer- 
cise, spontaneous  play,  sheer  physical  self-reliance  were  features  of  train- 
ing sadly  neglected.  For  this  reason  gymnasiums  were  built,  and  outdoor 
playgrounds  provided  in  several  institutions.  But  it  remained  for  the  Ken- 
tucky school  to  go  a  step  further.  Three  years  ago  a  football  team  was 
started  there.  The  experiment,  when  it  became  known,  was  viewed  with 
amazement,  but  Mr.  Hitntoon,  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  went  per- 
sistently ahead.  Hours  were  spent  in  daily  drill,  but  even  so  the  first  season 
did  not  find  the  team  in  shape  to  meet  other  elevens.  For  one  thing,  the 
team  had  to  be  picked  with  quite  as  miich  if  not  more  regard  for  mental 
agility  than  physical  strength,  and  as  some  of  the  players  were  compara- 
tively frail  and  very  light,  it  required  long  training  to  put  them  in  condi- 
tion. The  second  season,  however,  found  the  team  entering  into  active  com- 
petition. They  played  nine  games,  won  one,  tied  three,  and  lost  the  rest. 
Last  autumn,  their  third  season,  the  team  made  a  still  better  showing. 
Averaging  only  118  pounds,  they  played  both  the  Louisville  High  School 
and  the  Manual  Training  School  to  a  standstill,  and  their  second  eleven  de- 
feated the  second  teams  from  these  schools,  and  did  it  brown.  Meanwhile, 
two  other  blind  football  teams  had  been  formed,  at  Overbrook,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Columbus,  Ohio.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  a  game  be- 
tween the  Columbus  and  Louisville  elevens,  but  without  success.  Another 
season  may,  however,  find  annual  contests  begun,  the  first  of  their  kind  in 
the  world,  and  the  strangest. 

How  these  blind  boys  play,  on  equal  footing  with  seeing  boys,  a  game 
which  requires  so  much  speed,  agility,  physical  courage  and,  one  may  add, 
alertness  of  eve,  must  always,  perhaps,  pass  the  comprehension  of  the  normal 
man.  The  centre,  guards  and  tackles  of  the  Kentucky  team  last  fall  were 
totally  blind.  Three  of  the  back  field  had  what  is  known  as  light  perception, 
but  on  rainy  or  cloudy  days  it  availed  them  little.  It  was  a  special  rule  in 
all  their  games  that  the  goal  kicking  should  be  abolished,  and  that  their 
opponents  should  cry  "Pass"  when  the  ball  was  put  in  play.  Otherwise 
they  played  the  game  without  fear  or  favor,  and  neither  asked  nor  needed 
sympathy. 

A  dozen  questions  have  probably  occurred  to  the  reader.  How  do  they 
know  who  has  the  ball?  They  DO  know;  they  are  absolutely  certain;  they 
always  tackle  the  right  man.     They   themselves   say  they    know   it   because 
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the  feet  of  the  man  who  is  carrying  the  ball  strike  the  ground  with  a  shorter, 
sharper,  more  intense  blow  than  the  feet  of  the  interf erers ;  and  they  dive 
unerringly  for  that  sound.  Certain  seeing  players  have  the  knack  of  telling 
what  opponent  is  going  to  carry  the  ball  before  the  play  begins  by  the  way 
he  plants  his  feet.  It  does  not  seem  incredible,  then,  that  blind  players  can 
locate  him  by  the  sound  of  his  running.  How  they  get  under  the  ball  on 
the  kick-off  and  on  punts  is  another  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  successful  in  getting  under  kicks.  With  the  exception  of  certain  of  the 
back  field,  who  have  partial  sight — and  they  only  on  very  bright  days— they 
make  no  effort  to  catch  the  ball.  They  wait  till  it  strikes  the  ground,  and 
then  spring  for  it  guided  by  the  faint  swish  the  pigskin  makes  as  it  goes 
through  the  air.  A  football  is  one  of  the  most  perverse  of  all  inanimate 
objects  when  it  bounds,  owing  to  its  shape,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  see- 
ing players  had  an  immense  advantage  in  capturing  it.  Yet  that  faint  swish 
is  to  the  blind  boys  almost  what  eyesight  is  to  their  opponents,  and  though 
i  thev  doubtless  dread  a  punting  game,  their  record  does  not  show  that  it  has 
•>pel7ed  disaster  for  them. 

The  forward  pass,  however,  is  something  which  they  cannol  >uccessfully 
combat,  nor  even  attempt  to  work  themselves.  It  was  their  good  fortune  last 
fall  to  meet  teams  that  could  not  work  it  successfully,  either.  The  new  rules, 
with  their  resultant  complicated  plays,  had  not  sifted  down  much  to  the 
minor  secondary  school  teams,  and  the  blind  boys  were  opposed  by  their 
own  game — old-fashioned,  straight  football.  As  one  of  them  said  the  other 
day,  if  the  forward  pass,  trick  end  plays,  and  a  lot  of  punting  had  been  em- 
ployed against  them  they  would  have  had  little  chance  to  win.  For  them, 
at  least,  then,  the  old  game  has  its  advantages  and  even  a  professorial  re- 
former could  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  rob  them  of  it.  If  a  stone-blind  boy 
ean  be  taught  to  dive  into  scrimmage,  to  plunge  with  the  ball  against  an 
opposing  rush  line  of  sturdy  chaps  with  two  good  eyes,  to  tackle  in  the  open 
Held— and  always  to  play  the  game  without  a  thought  of  concessions  to  his 
weakness,  on  an  even  footing,  to  win — he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  achieve  a  physi- 
cal as  well  as  a  mental  self-reliance  that  will  make  a  whole  man  of  him  and 
put  him  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  his  normal  fellows  throughout  his  life. 

The  boys  of  the  Kentucky  institution  have  a  track  team  as  well  as  a  toot- 
ball  eleven,  and  two  or  three  nines,  also.  Their  track  team  meets  seeing 
teams  and  has  known  the  taste  of  victory.  But  it  is  hardly  so  remarkable 
that  a  blind  boy  should  put  the  shot  or  run  down  a  lane  between  cords  or 
make  a  good  standing  jump.  The  pole  vault,  hurdles  and  running  jumps  are 
eliminated.  That  blind  boys  should  play,,  baseball  seems  strange  enough, 
however;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  game  is  so  modified  that  contests  with 
seeing  teams  are  out  of  the  question.  The  pitcher  makes  every  effort  to  hit 
the  striker's  bat,  by  gentle  and  judicious  tosses.  The  catcher  sits  on  the 
ground  and  gathers  in  the  ball  with  arms  and  legs,  on  the  first  bound.  "IT 
he  has  partial  sight,"  Mr.  Huntoon  say^,  '"he  glories  in  a  standing  posture." 
A  seeing  person  sounds  a  whistle,  if  a  hit  is  made,  for  the  number  of  bases 
the  man  at  the  bat  is  to  go.  If  the  whistle  sounds  four  times  the  striker  does 
his  best  to  come  home.  Often  a  team  mate  with  partial  sight  accompanies 
a  totally  blind  runner  round  the  bags  as  a  guide.  Obviously  this  is  not  base- 
hall  as  we  know  it.  But  the  shouting  of  the  players,  the  cries  of  the  cap- 
tains and  coaches,  the  excitement  of  the  game  proclaim  it  a  very  real  sport. 
And  to  cultivate  genuine  sport  among  the  pupils  is  now  recognized  as  an 
important  work  of  blind  education.  Not  only  is  its  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  salutary,  teaching  them  reliance,  the  restraint  of  temper,  fair 
play,  cheerfulness,  but  their  bodies  are  greatly  improved.     One  year  of  phy- 
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sical  training  in  the  Kentucky  school  snowed  a  gain  in  total  strength  ;;mong 
(he  boys,  according  to  Dr.  Sargent's  system  of  measurement,  of  18|  per  cent. 
And  among  the  girls  the  gain  was  even  more  marked,  42  per  cent.  Their 
gain  in  leg  strength  was  ?5  per  cent.,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  blind 
girls  are  especially  in  need  of  bodily  exercise.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Kentucky  institution  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  gymnasium  and  the  athletic  field  will  be  essential  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  school  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Howe,  years  ago,  enunciated  the 
philosophy  of  the  work  he  had  begun. 

"Better  a  bruise  or  a  bump  than  not  make  their  own  way  about,"  he 
said  of  the  blind.  "If  an  ordinary  child  falls  over  an  object  he  is  encour- 
aged to  jump  up  and  try  again.  The  blind  child  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  other  children  may  wander  abroad  to  gather  courage  and 
strength  by  facing  dangers  and  overcoming  difficulties;  but  this  dear  pet, 
who  has  the  sorest  need  of  all  to  be  trained  to  hardy  self-reliance,  who  should 
become  strong  of  limb  and  supple  in  joint,  he  must  be  wrapped  in  flannel 
and  kept  in  the  rocking  chair  to  grow  pale  and  flabby  and  awkward  and 
timid,  because  his  mother  loved  him  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 

Surely  the  athletic  field  and  the  gridiron  are  not  places  where  any  boy 
is  likely  to  g-row  "pale  and  flabby  and  awkward  and  timid."  Even  more 
than  in  the  education  of  the  normal  child,  they  have  their  mission  in  the 
training  of  the  blind. 

The  blind  man  with  his  tin  dipper,  blue  goggles  and  piteous  appeal  on 
a  pasteboard  card  hung  round  his  neck,  has  so  long  been  the  symbol  of 
mendicity  that  it  would  doubtless  astonish  many  people  if  they  should  covnt 
up  the  actual  number  of  blind  beggars  they  meet,  even  including  the  impos- 
tors. For  each  blind  beggar  are  a  hundred  able-bodied  men  who  beg  a  liv 
ing  in  Madison  Square  from  a  constitutional  aversion  to  honest  labor.  There 
are,  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  64,763  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States— 55,645  totally  blind  and  29,118  partially  blind.  Of  these  8,228  are 
colored  (including  Indians,  Chinese  and  Japanese).  A  considerable  major- 
ity of  the  remainder  are  foreign-born.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  whites  between  sixty  and  eighty  years  of  age — the  period  in  which 
blindness  most  frequently  occurs — is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  native 
whites.  Granulated  lids,  or  trachoma,  is  a  prolific  source  of  blindness 
among  the  poorer  Russians,  Jews,  Irish  and  Italians.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
unfavorable  distribution  of  our  blind  population,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
blind  are  engaged  in  definite  remunerative  occupations,  and  the  figures 
show  that  there  is  actually  a  larger  percentage  of  totally  blind  people  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  United  States  than  is  found  in  the  general  popula 
tion.  This  will  probably  astonish  the  general  population.  It  ought  also  to 
encourage  the  brave  men  and  women  who  conduct  the  42  schools  for  thf 
blind  in  this  country,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the  result  is  in  so  large  a 
measure  due.  These  42  schools  at  present  accommodate  4,385  boys  and  girls, 
practically  all  of  whom  will  go  out  prepared  to  do  something  in  the  world 
not  to  be  a  burden  on  anybody's  charity.  The  adult  blind,  those  who  are 
slricken  late  in  life,  have  much  less  chance  to  learn,  though  Massachusetts 
has  employed  teachers  for  several  years  to  visit  the  adult  blind  of  thM 
state  in  their  homes,  instructing  them  in  reading,  writing,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  manual  arts.  Many  have  become  self-supportinsr  as  a  result.  A 
bill  to  establish  similar  work  in  New  York  State  was  vetoed  by  the  Governoi 
in  1904  on  the  ground  that  the  State  already  did  enough  for  its  blind  "de- 
pendent6!." The  Governor  seemed  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  law  would 
eventuallv  tend   to  lessen    the   number  of  dependents.      Xaturally,   th«   chief 
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work  will  always  be  done  with,  the  children,  but  as  that  work  grows  in  com- 
pass and  efficiency,  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  is  bound  to  increase 
also,  and  the  percentage  of  blind  dependents  in  ihe  country,  in  spite  of  unre- 
stricted immigration,   will  probably  grow  steadily  less. 

The  manual  arts  and  music  claim  as  occupations,  perhaps,  and  quite 
naturally,  a  majority  of  the  blind.  Besides  an  organ  and  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  students,  the  Perkins  Institution  of  Boston  contains  over  80  pianos, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  instruction  there  all  the  pianos  in  the  Boston  schools 
are  tuned  by  blind  musicians,  who  even  make  and  repair  the  defective  parts. 
Music  is  an  art  that  depends  not  at  all  on  the  eye  for  its  enjoyment  and  less 
than  most  on  the  eye  for  its  creation.  Most  musicians  can  play  their  instru- 
ments with  their  ey_es  shut.  Scores  are  easily  printed  for  the  blind  in  point, 
just  as  books  are.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion orchestra  has  received  high  praise  from  the  judicious  or  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  New  York  Institution  should  pass  the  examinations  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Musicians  with  credit.  Last  year,  out  of  a  class  of  eighteen, 
seven  received  honors  and  the  rest  passed  with  flying  colors. 

What  is  more  remarkable  is  the  achievement  of  Joseph  Bartlett  of  Bos- 
ton, a  blind  boy  who  entered  Dartmouth  College  lasl  fall  not  only  without 
conditions  but  with  honor  marks;  or  of  Miss  Elizabeth  (i.  Mills  of  Buffalo, 
a  pupil  of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  who  by 
means  of  the  shorthand  machine  has  become  a  stenograph  r,  passing  the 
Regents'  examination  in  both  the  50  and  100-per-minute  tests,  and  apparently 
opening  up  a  new  field  of  occupation  for  her  class;  or  of  George  .Mills,  a 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  who  is  now  a  successful  telegrapher,  and 
has  constructed  a  new  induction  coil.  The  stories  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
Helen  Keller,  Tommy  Stringer  (now  a  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institute),  and 
other  blind  mutes  have  been  so  often  told  thai  everyone  is  familiar  with 
them.  This  trebly  unfortunate  class,  it  is  now  well  known,  can  be  lifted  by 
patient  toil,  out  of  physical  and  mental,  and  often  spiritual  d  ukness,  into 
light.  Indeed,  Miss  Keller  was  even  lifted  into  Radcliffe  College.  And  as 
a  result  of  her  college  training  in  English  composition  she  has  given  us  the 
most  vivid  and  cheerful  picture  in  literature  of  what  constitutes  the  world 
for  her  and  those  like  her. 

Cheerfulness,  indeed,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  fine  results  of  blind  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  blind  man's  club  in  New  York  City  now  which  numbers 
forty  or  fifty  members,  all  of  them  engaged  in  self-supporting  industry, 
chiefly  the  manufacture  of  parts  of  furniture.  They  met  every  other  Mon- 
day, to  play  cards,  chess  and  checkers,  loll  stories,  listen  to  music,  and  hear 
tljp  news  in  their  world.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  gatherings  imagin- 
able. One  of  their  delights  is  to  tell  stories  on  themselves.  The  other  day 
a  member  recalled  the  remark  of  a  Boston  woman  who  viewed  with  indigna- 
tion a  party  of  students  from  the  Perkins  Institution  walking  down  the 
street  of  an  evening.  "The  idea,"  she  pried,  of  allowing  them  out  alone  in 
the  street  afier  dark."  Another  member,  with  a  little  touch  of  philosophv. 
told  his  fellows  that  he  had  been  blind  only  seven  months,  but  was  already 
earning-  his  own  living-  asrain,  and  finding-  content.  "You  see,"  he  said  (they 
all  use  the  verb  "to  see"),  "it's  hard  for  a  blind  man  to  be  a  bad  man.  All 
that's  left  for  him   is  to  be  useful." 

It  is  a  long  step  from   Milton's  word*  : 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

to  this  year  of  grace  when  they  do  not  stand  and  wait,  but  get  out  and  run. 
It  is  a  step  made  possible,  of  course,  by  Dr.  Howe  and  the  other  pioneer*  of 
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blind  education .  But  the  fact  of  blindness  will  never  lose  its  pathos,  at 
least  not  for  those  who  can  see.  And  the  statistics  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
will  not  cease  to  be  a  reproach  until  certain  of  them  are  vitally  altered  by 
the  passage  of  laws  and  the  education  of  ignorant  parents  and  nurses.  In 
the  last  annual  report  of  Joseph  H.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  it  is  pointed  out  that  one-third 
of  the  children  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  could  have  been  saved  from  their 
darkness  if  medical  aid  had  been  given  them  in  time.  The  cause  of  their 
blindness  was  ophthalmia  neonatorum — blindness  of  the  new-born  child. 
Mr.  Freeman  thinks  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  "nearly  all  of  these 
eases  the  eyesight  might  have  been  saved  by  proper  treatment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease."  So  there  are  nearly  2,000  children  in  this  coun- 
try— and  no  one  knows  how  many  adults — doomed  to  perpetual  darkness 
owing-  to  a  few  hours'  delay  in  summoning  a  physician. 

Illinois  has  a  law  which  should  have  a  place  in  the  statutes  of  every 
state  in  the  Union.  It  provides  that  every  nurse  or  midwife  who  discovers 
that  a  child  has  red  and  inflamed  eyes  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  its  life 
shall  report  the  fact  to  a  health  officer,  or  a  qualified  physician,  within  six 
hours.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  of  the  law  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100.00  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,   or  both. 

As  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  then,  the  ounce  of 
pieventive  is  vastly  important  and  the  education  of  the  sound  is  almost  as 
vital  as  the  care  of  the  stricken.  The  world  has  been  a  long  time  learning 
to  shut  the  stable  door;  each  generation,  in  fact,  especially  when  ignorant 
immigrants  form  so  large  a  part  of  it,  has  to  be  taught  anew.  The  baffle 
must  be  kept  up.  But  in  the  fight  against  blindness,  and  the  evils  of  blind- 
ness, the  standard  is  advancing  year  by  year.  Or,  better,  with  the  Kentucky 
eleven  in  mind,  let  us  say  that  first  down  has  been  called  with  every  rush. 

Blind  Editor's  Death. 

A  despatch  from  Orangeville,  Ontario",  dated  Sept.  10th,  1907,  said: 
''Dennis  Joseph  Mungovan,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Dufferin  Post,  died 
here  last  evening  at  the  family  residence  from  a  complication  of  diseases, 
aged  about  fifty.  The  deceased  originally  studied  law,  and  came  here  with 
Mr.  J.  P.  McMillar,  first  County  Crown  Attorney,  about  1881,  when  the 
county  was  formed,  but  afterwards  abandoned  law  for  journalism.  Mr. 
Mungovan  was  a  fearless  and  vigorous  writer,  and  was  particularly  effective 
in  exposing  what  he  considered  frauds  or  chicanery  of  any  kind.  Several 
years  ago  deceased  was  afflicted  with  total  blindness,  and  never  recovered  his 
sight.  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune  he  kept  well  versed  in  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  it  was  a  fact  that  he  could  instantly  recognize  almost  every 
person  he  ever  met  on  hearing  the  voice,  and  call  such  person  by  name,  such 
was  his  extraordinary  memory.  Mr.  Mungovan  was  twice  married.  Mis^ 
Foley,  his  first  wife,  a  sister  of  Mr.  John  Foley,  editor  of  the  Sun,  died 
some  years  ago.  His  second  wife,  formerly  Miss  Quinlevan,  and  several 
children  survive.  The  remains  will  likely  be  interred  at  Stratford.  The 
late  Father  Mungovan  of  St.   Michael's  College  was  a  brother  of  deceased." 

Robert  Park's  Graduation  in  Massage. 

Since  the  compilation  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  Toronto  Globe  pub- 
lished the  following:  — 

"The  annual  meeting  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  held  last  night,  was 
made  exceptionally  interesting  by  the  fact  that  amongst  those  to  whom  were 
presented  graduating  diplomas  and  pins  was  a  young  man.  Mr.  Robert  Park. 
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who  has  been  blind,  for  several  years,  and  who  was  graduated  in  massage. 
He  is  said  by  medical  men  present  to  be  the  first  blind  person  in  Canada  to 
graduate  in  such  a  branch  of  medical  science.  Mr.  Park  attended  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  for  some  time,  having  lost  his  eyesight 
in  early  youth.  He  made  rapid  progress  while  there,  and  a  year  ago  was 
taken  into  the  hospital  here  to  study  massage.  Through  his  own  diligence 
and  the  care  of  Miss  Plunkett-Campbell,  teacher  in  that  branch,  he  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation,  and  was  last  night  given  his  diploma  before  ;i 
large  gathering  of  persons.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital, 
spoke  particularly  of  the  success  of  the  young  man.  and  said  that  because  of 
his  blindness  he  was  perhaps  more  perfected  in  his  profession  than  people 
whose  sense  of  feeling  was  not  made  the  more  acute  by  the  loss  of  sight. 
The  fact  that  he  had  graduated  was  worthy  of  comment  in  Canada.  He  will 
remain  in  Toronto.     Bev.   Dr.  John  Potts  presided  at  the  meeting." 

Tin:  Eyes. 
(By  Anna  M .  Galbradih ,  M .IK,  in  March   Delineator.) 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  that  couid  befall  a  human  being,  the  loss  of  sight 
is  probably  the  greatest  ;  and  yet  no  organ  of  the  body  is  so  constantly  abused 
as  the  eyes. 

The  eyeball  is  contained  and  protected  in  a  conical  cavity  formed  by 
the  bones  of  the  face  and  skull.  It  is  further  protected  by  the  eyelids,  the 
eyebrows  and  the  eyelashes. 

The  opening  between  the  lids  is  called  the  commissure;  and  on  the 
width  and  breadth  of  this  depends  the  size  of  the  eye. 

The  lachrymal  gland  secretes  the  tears.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and 
outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  tears  are  directed  through  a  hony  canal,  called 
the  nasal  duct,  into  the  nose. 

The  conjunctiva  is  a  thin,  transparent  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the 
front  of  the  eyeball  and  is  reflected  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids.  Tt 
is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  mouth.  Hence  in 
inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  as  in  an  ordinary  cold  in  the 
head,   or  influenza,    the  conjunctiva   is    liable  to   become  congested. 

The  eyeball  is  spherical  in  form;  the  anterior  transparent  part  is  called 
the  cornea.  The  iris  is  a  circular  contracting  membrane,  suspended  from 
the  edges  of  the  cornea,  in  front  of  the  eye  like  a  curtain.  The  iris  e;ives 
color  to  the  eye,  and  when  we  say  that  an  eye  is  blue  or  brown,  we  mean  that 
i-  the  color  of  the  iris.  The  iris  is  freely  movable,  and  according  as  to 
whether  it  dilates  or  contracts  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  its  central 
aperture  called  the  pupil. 

The  chief  function  of  the  iris  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  ad- 
nutted  to  the  interior  of  the  eye.  In  a  very  strong  light  the  pupil  quickly 
contracts,  shutting  out  the  excessive  light,  while  in  a  subdued  light,  the 
pupil  dilates,  allowing  more  to  enter. 

The  eye  is  a  camera,  consisting  of  a  series  of  Lenses  and  media  ar- 
ranged in  a  dark  chamber,  the  iris  serving  as  a  curtain.  The  object  of  the 
apparatus  is  to  form  on  the  retina  a  distinct   image  of  external    objects. 

In  the  normal  or  passive  condition  of  the  eye  when  it  is  adjusted  for 
far  objects,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  somewhat  flattened.  Accom- 
modation for  near  objects  consists  of  a  contraction  of  the  circular  ciliary 
muscle,  and  an  increase  in  the  convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
ervstalline  lens. 
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The  light  enters  tiie  eyeball  through  tke  pupil,  falls  upon  the  retina, 
which  has  often  been  compared  to  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  camera,  is  re- 
ceived, and  transmitted  by  the  optic  nerve  to  tiie  visual  centres  of  tiie  brain. 
The  eyeball  does  not  see,  it  is  only  a  sensitive  end.  organ  wliich  receives  and 
transmits  the  impressions  to  the  liigher  centre  of  sight.  The  act  of  vision 
is  performed  by  the  brain.  The  focusing  power  of  tiie  eye  is  the  property  of 
bending  nearly  parallel  rays  of  light  iroin  distant  and  divergent  rays  or 
from  close  range  so  that  they  meet  exactly  on  the  sensitive  retina ;  this  is 
called  refraction.  In  the  normal  eye  these  rays  are  focused  exactly  on  the 
retina;  the  near  limit  of  accommodation  is  about  four  to  five  inches,  and  the 
far  limit  may  be  put  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Myopia,  or  near-sightedness,  is  one  of  the  most  common  refractive  de- 
fects of  the  eye.  In  this  condition  by  means  of  the  greater  length  of  the  eye- 
ball or  increased  refractive  changes  of  the  media,  rays  of  light  from  a  dis- 
tance are  focused  in  front  of  the  retina,  producing  an  indistinct  image. 

The  near  point  is  brought  much  nearer,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
inches,  and  the  far  limit  is  at  a  very  short  distance. 

In  reading,  the  myope  is  obliged  to  hold  his  book  very  close  to  the  eyes 
in  order  to  see.  In  doing  so  he  strains  his  muscles  of  convergence,  produc- 
ing ocular  congestion  and  compression  of  the  eyeball. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  myopia  are  heredity, — it  is  said  that  half 
the  myopics  are  descended  from  near-sighted  parents, — astigmatism  if  uncor- 
rected, and  the  effort  to  see  small  objects  or  figures  distinctly,  which  en- 
tails a  strain  on  the  eyes. 

Myopic  eyes  are  not  injured  by  wearing  suitable  glasses;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  often  preserved  from  injurious  pressure  on  the  globe  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  habit  to  nearly  close  the  lids  in  order  to  see  better,  as  is 
commonly  done  when  glasses  are  not  worn. 

In  hyperopia  or  far-sightedness  this  condition  of  the  eyeball  is  too  short, 
and  the  rays  of  light  from  a  distance  are  focused  behind  the  retina.  In- 
stead of  being  distinct,  the  image  is  blurred. 

Presbyopia  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation,  by  which  reading, 
writing,  sewing  and  other  near  work  is  accomplished.  This  power  of  ac- 
commodation is  greatest  in  early  life  and  gradually  diminishes  until  about 
the  age  of  forty  years,  when  reading  at  the  ordinary  distance  becomes 
uncomfortable.  At  about  seventy-five  years  of  age  the  power  of  accommoda- 
tion is,  in  most  cases,  practically  lost. 

Every  person  over  forty-five  with  normal  or  far-sighted  eyes  should 
wear  glasses  to  perform  near  work. 

Astigmatism  does  not  depend  on  the  length  of  the  eyeball,  but  on  the 
curvature  of  the  cornea,  and  very  rarely  on  that  of  the  lens. 

In  simple  astigmatism,  in  looking  at  the  astigmatic  chart  (like  the  face 
of  a  clock  with  twenty-four  radii)  with  each  eye  separately,  certain  lines  in 
the  defective  meridian  seem  very  much  blurred,  while  those  at  exact  right 
angles  appear  clear  and  black.  This  furnishes  a  test  for  astigmatism,  since 
to  the  normal  eye  the  lines  appear  of  equal  distinctness  and  clearness. 
Astigmatism  is  very  common. 

Comparatively  few  eyes  are  perfect.  Far-sighted  or  astigmatic  eyes 
can  secure  perfect  vision  by  means  of  accommodation.  Bv  constant  s+rain 
on  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  crystalline  lens  is  so  increased  in  curvature  as  to 
exactly  counterbalance  the  optical  defect  of  those  eves. 

Healthy  eves  should  do  their  work  without  the  consciousness  of  th°ir 
owner,  and  this  is  a  safe  test  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  demanded 
of  them. 
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A  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  eyes  after  reading  for  a  short  time  is  a  local 
symptom  of  eye-strain,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  constant  sense  of  dis- 
comfort in  the  eyes,  which  is  increased  on  using  them  with  a  very  severe 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  head,  a  sensitiveness  to  light,  and  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  After  reading  a  little  while  the  type 
may  blur,  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  following  the  lines,  and  finally  the 
lines  may  run  together. 

Headache  increased  on  reading  or  sewing  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reflex  symptoms  of  eye-strain. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  muscle  in  the  body  can  endure  continu- 
ous contraction  except  for  a  very  short  time.  Yet  all  near  work  requires  the 
contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  say  for  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  daily. 
The  result  is  eye-strain. 

Persons  whose  work  necessitates  much  ocular  labor  should  vary  their 
duties  with  intervals  of  rest.  In  continued  reading  or  sewing,  it  is  well  to 
desist  at  short  intervals  and  fix  the  gaze  on  some  distant  object  and  close  the 
lids  repeatedly. 

The  habit  of  wearing  veils  is  responsible  for  some  deterioration  of  vision, 
particularly  if  they  are  very  thick  or  dotted.  The  best  veil  for  the  eyes  is 
one  with  a  single  large  mesh,  either  without  dots,  or  the  dots  so  far  apart 
that  none  shall  come  over  the  eye. 

Artificial  Lighting. — The  main  sources  of  artificial  lighting  are  kero- 
sene, gas  and  electricity.  The  points  to  be  considered  are  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  light,  its  steadiness,  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
products  of  combustion,  and  the  expense.  Also  the  proper  arrangement  of 
the  light. 

The  kerosene  lamp  is  the  most  extensively  used.  The  principal  objec- 
tions are  the  heat,  the  trouble  of  filling  and  keeping  clean,  the  danger  of 
explosion  or  fire  if  upset,  the  odor  and  the  great  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere ; 
yet  the  modern  lamp  gives  a  brilliant  light,  and  if  properly  shaded  by  a 
slightly  bluish  chimney,  so  as  to  absorb  the  excess  of  yellow  rays,  it  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Illuminating  gas  as  furnished  in  cities  has  a  great  excess  of  yellow  rays 
which  are  very  injurious.  The  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  consider- 
able. The  Bunsen  burner,  heating  a  patented  composition  burner  to  incan- 
descence, gives  a  white  light  resembling  daylight.  It  is  not  so  hot,  does  not 
consume  so  much  gas,  and  so  there  is  less  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  intensely  brilliant  and  must  be  shaded  by  ground  glass  or  a  proper  shade. 

Electricity  gives  the  very  best  light.  For  individual  use,  sixteen  candle- 
power  is  sufficient. 

The  shade  should  not  be  transparent  and  should  have  an  inner  reflect- 
ing surface.  Transparent  lamp  shades,  especially  when  patterned,  are  al- 
ways bad,  whatever  their  color,  because  the  light  is  irritating  to  the  eyes, 
and  there  is  a  different  degree  of  illumination  thrown  upon  the  work. 

The  reader  should  be  in  an  upright  sitting  position,  with  the  back  to  the 
light,  the  light  falling  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  book  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  eyes.  The  book  should  be  held  at  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  inches 
from  the  eyes.  The  light  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  head,  or  slightly 
above.     In  desk  work  a  shade  should  always  be  worn  to  protect  the  eyes. 

Beading  in  a  recumbent  position  is  a  pernicious  habit,  and  is  partic- 
ularly bad  when  convalescing  from  illness  or  when  tired. 

Reading  in  carriages  or  cars  is  injurious  to  all  eyes,  but  particularly  so 
to  myopic  eyes,  because  of  the  constant  jolting,  the  distance  between  the 
type  and  the  eyes  is    constantly    varying,     necessitating  the    frequent    and 
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abrupt  adjustment  of  accommodation.     Besides  this,  the  illumination  is  apt 
to  he  poor.     Heading  at  twilight  is  also  very  bad  for  the  eyes. 

Sewing  and  embroidery  require  the  most  trying  ocular  labor  and  the 
best  conditions  for  illumination.  Working  on  black  goods  by  artificial  light 
should  be  positively  forbidden. 

In  very  hot  weather  the  eyes  should  be  always  protected  that  the  rays 
(/f  the  sun  do  not  shine  directlj'  into  them.  This  may  be  done  by  the  brim  of 
the  hat  or  by  the  use  of  a  parasol.  At  the  seashore,  on  ocean  voyages,  or  in 
intensely  hot  weather  the  eyes  should  be  protected  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun  by  the  use  of  slightly  tinted  smoked  glasses. 

The  most  common  injuries  to  the  eyes  are  the  entrance  of  small  par- 
ticles of  dust,  cinders,  steel  filings,  etc.,  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  or  into 
the  substance  of  the  cornea.  Frequently  with  the  aid  of  a  little  winking,  the 
tears  wash  away  these  foreign  substances,  but  if  the  substance  lodges  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  upper  or  lower  lid,  or  be  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  other  means  in  order  to  remove  them. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  lower  lid  is  brought  into  view  by  simple 
tension  of  the  lower  lid  downward  by  one  finger.  If  the  offending  particle 
is  not  seen,  the  upper  lid  should  be  everted.  This  may  be  easily  effected  by 
the  fingers  alone.  The  patient  is  told  to  look  down,  the  lashes  and  edge  of 
the  upper  lid  are  seized  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  and 
the  lid  is  drawn  at  first  forward  and  then  downward  away  from  the  eye ;  then 
upward  over  the  point  of  the  thumb  or  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  which 
is  held  stationary  on  the  lid  and  acts  as  a  fulcum.  The  foreign  body  should 
be  removed  with  a  handerchief,  but  if  it  is  imbedded,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  a  competent  physician  to  release  it. 

Conjunctivitis. — The  eyes  are  generally  bloodshot  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  lids  intensely  red.  There  is  a  sensation  of  irritation,  an  intoler- 
ance of  light,  and  a  constant  sense  of  discomfort,  as  though  particles  of  sand 
were  in  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  heavy  and  tired  after  having  been  used  for 
a  short  time. 

The  best  treatment  of  acute  conjunctivitis,  which  is  often  caused  by  the 
penetration  of  dust  or  other  foreign  bodies  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  is  gen- 
erally applications  of  cold  water.  A  folded  handkerchief  is  wrung  out  of 
ice-water,  and  laid  on  the  closed  lids.  It  must  be  changed  every  few 
moments  so  that  it  shall  not  become  warm.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have 
begun  to  abate  the  patient  will  no  longer  find  these  applications  grateful, 
and  they  nrust  then  be  discontinued. 

For  chronic  conjunctivitis  hot  applications  are  the  best.  For  these  one 
teaspoonful  of  fine  table  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  boracic  acid  to  the  pint  of  water;  the  last-named  is  a  mild 
antiseptic.  One  tablespoonful  of  boracic  acid  may  be  put  into  a  quart  bot- 
tle nearly  filled  with  water,  and  shaken  well  from  time  to  time  until  there 
is  a  perfect  solution. 

The  application  should  be  made  with  a  rather  thick  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton;  bathe  one  eye  and  then  the  other.  The  absorbent  cotton  should  be 
picked  up  with  all  the  water  it  will  hold,  and  be  placed  over  the  closed  eye 
just  as  hot  as  can  be  comfortably  borne,  and  held  there  until  it  begins  to 
cool,  when  the  procedure  should  be  repeated.  These  hot  fomentations  should 
be  kept  up  for  ten  minutes,  and  be  repeated  four  times  a  day.  If  the  eyes  are 
very  seriously  inflamed,  it  is  well  to  use  separate  pieces  of  cotton  for  each 
eye. 

Trachoma,  of  which  so  nuich  is  heard  now,  is  another  name  for  gran- 
ular conjunctivitis  or  granular  lids.     This  affection  is  very  contagious.     The 
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affection  comes  on  slowly,  is  frequently  unaccompanied  by  redness  or  secre- 
tion to  any  appreciable  degree  in  its  earlj"  stages.  Presence  of  secretion  or 
interference  with  vision  should  always  attract  attention. 

Strict  precautions  must  be  taken  that  the  patient's  handkerchief,  towel, 
and  wash-basin  are  not  used  by  any  other  members  of  the  family.  Fur- 
ther, the  other  members  of  the  family  should  bathe  their  eyes  several  times 
a  day  with  a  solution  of  boracic  acid. 

Styes  are  very  painful  species  of  small  boils  that  form  generally  on  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids.  They  are  apt  to  appear  in  succession.  Certain  persons 
are  liable  to  tbem  if  the  system  is  run  down.  Like  boils  in  other  parts  of  the 
system,  they  give  evidence  of  impaired  nutrition. 

The  hot  fomentations  of  a  boracic  acid  solution  will  sometimes  abort 
them,  if  used  early-  If  pus  has  formed,  the  stye  must  be  well  opened  by  an 
incision  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid.  This  should  not  be  attempted  by 
anyone  but  a  physician. 

Color-Blindness. — As  a  rule  four  per  cent,  of  males  and  about  one-half 
per  cent,  of  females  are  color-blind.  The  part  of  the  color  sense  that  is  most 
often  deficient  is  that  for  green  and  red. 

Cataract. — This  is  a  disease  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  or  its  capsule, 
or  both,  lose  their  transparency  and  become  opaque.  Eventually  total  blind- 
ness  i^  the  result.      Senile   cataracts  appear  after  the   forty-eighth   year. 

LlBRAEIES. 

The  total  enrolment  of  subscribers  to  the  free  circulating  library  is  180; 
the  number  of  readers  during  the  year  ended  September  30th  was  ">7  ;  new 
readers  enrolled  during  the  year  13;  number  of  books  issued  during  tin- 
year  288;  total  number  of  books  issued  since  the  library  was  established 
1817. 

Besides  a  few  ink-type  books  for  the  teachers'  library  ami  for  the  even- 
ing readings,  and  the  usual  supply  of  school  books,  the  following  books  in 
New  York  point  print  have  been  ordered  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky: 

Collar  &   Daniel l's  Beginner's    Latin   Book,   2   vols. 

Caesar's  Commentaries  (Latin). 

Allen's  Latin   Dictionary,  3  vols. 

Latin  Literature,  2  vols. 

Werner's  Geography,  2  vols. 

Steele's   Popular  Zoology. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive. 

Warren    Hastings. 

Pilgrim's    Progress. 

Frederick  the  Great. 
Motley's  Peter  the  Great. 
Macaulay's  Samuel  Johnson. 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin   Franklin. 
Thackeray's  Four  Georges. 

English  Humorists,  2  vols. 
Boone  and  other  Pioneers. 
The   Taming   of  the    Shrew,    Bolfe's   Notes. 
Macbeth,  Rolfe's  Notes. 
King  Lear,  Rolfe's   Notes. 
Bryant's  Thanatopsis. 
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Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Select  Poems. 

Scott's  Marmion. 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

Fancies  of  Child  Life. 

Roman  Catholic  Catechism. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  2  vols. 

Helen  Keller's  Optimism. 

Plato's  A  Day  in  Athens  with  Socrates. 

Wait's  System  of  Point  Musical  Notation. 

J.  C.  Fillmore's  History  of  Pianoforte  Music. 

Simpson's  Notes  on  Tuning. 

The  Staff. 

Minister  of  Education  {in  charge) : 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Deputy  Minister. 

A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Officers  of  the  Institution  : 

H.   F.   Gardiner,   M.A..  Principal. 

W.   B.   Wickens  Assistant  Principal. 

W.  N.  Hossie  Bursar  and  Storekeeper. 

J.  A.   Marquis,  M.D Physician. 

B.  C.  Bell,  M.D Oculist. 

Miss  A.  M.  Rice  Matron. 

Teachers  : 

W.  B.  Wickens  Literary. 

P.  J.  Roney Literary. 

Miss   C.    Gillin    Literary. 

Miss  M.  E.  Walsh   Literary. 

W.   Norman  Andrews  ...  Music. 

Miss  E.   Moore   Music. 

Miss  E.  Harrington   Music. 

Miss  E.  Lee  Kindergarten  and  Domestic  Science. 

Miss  L.  H.  Haycock  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

Miss  M.  Baird    Sewing  and  Netting. 

Miss  K.  Burke  Assistant  Knitting  and  Sewing. 

T.   S.   Usher   Piano  Tuning. 

W.  B.  Donkin Trades  Instructor. 

D.  Green  Supervisor  of  Boys. 

Miss  M.  J.   Cronk  Visitors'  Attendant. 

Mrs.  J.   Kirk  Bovs'  Nurse. 

Miss  M.   Stewart  Girls'  Nurse. 

■T.    B.   Wilson    Engineer. 

G.    G.   Lamhden   Carnenter. 

G.    Grierson    Baker. 

D.  Wilhts  —  Farmer  and  Gardiner. 
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Farm,  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

The  products  of  the  farm  are  not  so  abundant  this  year  as  usual,  on 
account  of  the  late,  cold  and  wet  spring,  followed  by  a  long  spell  of  very  dry 
weather.  The  crop  of  late  potatoes  is  below  the  average;  usually  there  is  a 
surplus  for  sale  after  the  demands  of  the  Institution  have  been  supplied. 
The  oats  were  of  good  quality,  but  light  in  quantity,  as  was  the  case  on  all 
the  farms  in  this  neighborhood.  Corn  was  a  fair  crop;  the  silo  is  full.  Hay 
is  above  the  average  in  quantity  and  quality.  Turnips,  mangolds,  beets, 
parsnips  and  onions  plentiful;  garden  vegetables,  except  tomatoes,  a  fair 
crop;  citrons  and  squash  abundant.     Apples  few  and  of  poor  quality. 

Sixty-six  spruce  trees  that  were  planted  in  the  spring  are  doing  well  ; 
some  of  the  young  elms  have  died ;  also  some  birch  trees. 

Considerable  fencing  was  done  about  the  farm  and  locked  gates  pro- 
vided to  deter  trespassers  (principally  foreigners;  who  seemed  to  consider  the 
products  of  the  garden  and  orchard  their  own.  The  farm  hands  drew  a 
quantity  of  earth  for  grading  about  the  walks  and  kept  the  roadways  in  good 
condition. 

A  satisfactory  addition  was  made  to  the  cement  walks,  both  on  the 
grounds  and  on  the  adjoining  street,  the  latter  being  laid  by  the  city,  but 
paid  for  by  the  Institution.  The  carpenter  and  one  of  the  farm  hands  also 
relaid  a  portion  of  the  plank  walks.  The  width  of  the  cement  walk  on  A\a 
Road  is  five  feet;  the  cement  walks  within  the  grounds  are  four  and  six  feet 
wide.  The  steps  leading  to  the  west  door  of  the  main  building  were  refaced 
in  cement. 

The  old  plank  walk  from  main  building  to  shop  was  relaid  on  new  bear- 
ings: also  the  walk  in  front  of  the  shop,  the  walk  from  kitchen  to  clothes 
lines,  and  a  portion  of  the  girls'  walk. 

The  tower  was  repaired  from  base  of  vane  to  the  organ  flat,  the  vane  base 
«t lengthened,  vane  painted,  frames  painted,  decayed  -ill-  made  good  with 
new  material,  decayed  sash  repaired  or  replaced,  defective  brickwork  around 
frames  pointed  and  made  good  with  cement  mortar,  tin  work  on  tower  re- 
newed and  new  conductor  piping  provided,  old  sheeting  at  windows  behind 
organ  replaced,  sash  and  frame  work  repaired  and  painted.  The  stairway 
in  tower  above  the  organ  was  closed  in  to  prevent  draft,  and  the  interior  of 
tower  painted  and  kalsomined. 

The  outside  woodwork  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  main  building,  includ- 
ing the  tower,  was  repainted;  also  the  outside  of  the  lodge  (Engineer's 
residence)  and  the  Bursar's  verandah. 

Turned  posts  were  provided  for  the  renewal  of  the  gas-pipe  fence  next 
to  St.  Paul's  Avenue  and  Ava  Road.  Pipe  drains  were  laid  to  carry  off  sur- 
face water.  New  poles  and  wiring  for  the  electric  transformers  were  erected 
by  the  Company. 

The  old  brick  steam  box  at  the  end  of  the  shop  was  replaced  by  one  of 
cement,  and  a  cement  floor  was  put  in  place  of  the  leaky  lead  floor  under  the 
washing  machines  in  the  laundry. 

The  floor  of  the  workshop  was  repaired,  the  radiators  raised,  and  a  room 
on  the  second  floor  fitted  up  for  hammock  work.  New  cupboard  and  show- 
case provided  for  shop. 

Plaster  in  main  building  repaired  where  necessarv,  and  windows  glazed. 
Woodwork  in  corridors  painted  or  varnished,  walls  kalsomined.  Bel]  hall, 
lavatories  and  several  dormitories  kalsomined. 
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Hardwood  floor  laid  in  laundry  drying  room,  and  in  portion  of  the 
Music  Hall.  Partition  removed  and  shelving  provided  in  circulating  library 
room,  and  metal  ceiling  provided.  Floors  of  class-rooms  and  corridors 
oiled. 

Additional  Buildings. 

Besides  the  improvement  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  system,  referred 
to  in  preceding  pages,  additional  buildings  are  required  for  the  following 
purposes,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  rearrangement  of  the  pre- 
sent facilities  :  The  officers,  pupils  and  housemaids,  who  now  sleep  in  rooms 
on  the  third  floor,  adjacent  to  the  Music  Hall,  should  be  provided  with 
quarters  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  rooms  they  now  occupy  released  for 
piano  practice,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  sitting  rooms  should  be  provided  for 
the  girls,  so  that  class  rooms  and  dormitories  need  only  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended.  Bureaus  should  be  provided,  and  no 
trunks  allowed  in  dormitories.  Enough  small  bedrooms  are  needed  to  give 
one  to  each  teacher  or  officer;  now  two  teachers  occupy  one  room.  The  girls 
should  have  a  play  room,  .similar  in  size  to  the  boys'  gymnasium  and  in  cor- 
responding location.  Over  it  ample  provision  could  be  made  for  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  cooks,  laundresses  and  housemaids.  Enlarged  and  suitable 
accommodation  should  be  made  for  the  classes  in  Domestic  Science,  and  the 
Knitting  and  Sewing  rooms  should  be  in  the  same  portion  of  the  building. 
Proper  Hospital  accommodation  should  be  provided  on  both  sides  of  the 
house. 

In  the  Report  for  1879  is  a  description  of  the  Institution  Buildings, 
furnished  by  the  Architect  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  containing  this 
paragraph:  "The  wing  erected  in  1877  is  60  feet  by  64  feet,  and  three 
stories  in  height,  connected  by  passages,  14  feet  by  10  feet  and  two  stories 
in  height,  the  style  corresponding  with  the  original  building,  and  to  com- 
plete the  front  it  will  be  necessarv  to  construct  a  similar  wing  on  the  girls' 
side." 

To  produce  the  proper  architectural  effect,  this  recommendation,  made 
thirty  years  ago  and  frequently  repeated,  should  be  carried  out,  and  it  would 
cover  all  the  requirements  above  enumerated  except  the  gymnasium  and 
help's  dormitory,  which  would  require  a  separate  plain  and  inexpensive 
building  in  the  rear  of  the  new  wing. 

On  the  boys'  side  there  will  be  a  lack  of  shop  accommodation,  if  the 
schemes  contemplated  for  manual  training  and  trades  instruction  are  carried 
out.  A  plain  new  building  of  two  or  three  stories  could  be  made  to  accom- 
modate the  Institution  carpenter  and  a  class  in  sloyd  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  piano  tuning  class  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  third  floor,  if  added,  would 
make  a  good  place  for  the  storage  of  shop  materials  and  completed  work. 
The  piano  tuners  now  occupy  the  portion  of  the  west  wing  of  the  main  build- 
ing designed  for  a  hospital.  "With  the  carpenter  and  his  belongings  moved 
out  of  the  present  shop  building,  there  would  be  ample  room  there  for  the 
trade  instruction  and  for  a  printing  office. 

The  brick  work  of  the  present  buildings  will  require  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure for  repair  and  repointing. 

Visitors. 

During  the  session  we  had  an  average  of  about  twenty-five  visitors  per 
day,  principally  non-residents  of  Brantford,  but  some  of  them  accompanied 
by  residents.  When  the  Presbyterian  Women's  Missionary  Convention  was 
held  in  Brantford,  during  the  second  week  of  May,  we  had  150  visitors  in 
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three  days,  and  I  have  to  express  my  gratification  with  the  intelligent  inter- 
jest  in  the  work  of  the  school  shown  by  the  ladies  of  that  body.  A  few  visitors 
continue  to  come  in  vacation  time,  or  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays;  some  ask 
to  be  shown  through  the  building  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after 
all  the  classes  have  been  dismissed  for  the  day.  But  the  percentage  of 
visitors  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  proper  time  to  inspect  a  school  is 
during  school  hours  is  happily  increasing.  They  will  be  made  welcome  from 
9  to  4  o'clock  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
ibut  not  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays.  While  the  parents  and  other  relatives  of 
pupils  are  at  liberty  to  come  at  any  lime,  it  is  proper  to  remind  them  that 
they  cannot  be  lodged  in  the  Institution. 

H.  F.  Gardiner, 

Principal. 
Brantford,  October,  1907. 

Physician's  REroirr. 

Hon.  11.  A.  Py.nk,  M.D.,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario: 

Sat, — 1  beg  to  forward  my  Annual  "Report  as  Physician  to  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  pupils  returned  in  September,  1906,  in  good  physical  condition, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

During  the  session  there  were  not  many  serious  cases,  although  we  had 
a  full  share  of  cases  of  influenza,  bad  colds,  etc  hi  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
ary  measles  broke  out  in  rather  a  severe  form.  There  were  twenty-five  cases 
in  all.  The  usual  difficulty  was  experienced  on  the  girls3  side,  in  having 
insufficient  and  inadequate  accommodation  for  such  outbreaks. 

One  female  pupil  was  sent  home  during  the  term  after  partially  recover- 
ing from  an  attack  of  hemiplegia.  Another  pupil  subject  to  epilepsy  went 
;home  after  our  efforts  failed  to  show  progress. 

The  officers  and  employees  as  a  whole  enjoyed  good  health  during  the 
year. 

During  my  leave  of  absence  in  ihe  Old  Country,  for  which  privilege  I 
again  beg  to  thank  you,  my  duties  were  taken  by  Dr.  II.  P.  Frank  of  this 
i  ity.     He  reports  to  me  that   l  lie  genera]  health  was  good. 

In  closing  my  report  I  beg  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  difficulties 
,in  properly  ventilating  sick  rooms  with  the  present  system  of  heatine-  and 
also  to  the  insufficient  accommodation  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  house. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  Marquis. 
Brantford,  September  16th,  1907. 

Oculist's  Report. 

!o  Hen.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.I).,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Str,-I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
pi  the  pupils'  eyes. 

?1  k. 
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New  pupils    examined 
Old   pupils   examined 


.ales. 

Females. 

Total. 

15 

12 

27 

20 

27 

47 

74 


There  were  two  new  male  pupils  and  four  females  absent  at    the  time 
of  examination. 

Of  the  pupils  I  had  examined  on  previous  occasions  there  was  the  usualii 
proportion  showing  some  improvement  in  sight,   as   is  found  from  year  tc 
year,  resulting  from  their  improved  health  and  physical  condition,  trough' 
about  by  the  wholesome  regularity  of  their  Institution  life  and  training. 

A  feature  worth  comment  in  the  new  pupils  is  the  younger  age  of  en-! 
trance,  the  average  this  year  being:  — 

Males      13.5  years. 

Females    10.7  years. 

With  the  exception  of  one  male  and  one  female  whom  I  reported  ineligi 
ible,  the  sight  of  all  of  these  is  pretty  bad,  there  being,  in  fact,  a  high  pro|] 
portion  of  absolutely  blind  eves  among  them. 

The  pupils  as  a  whole  were  remarkably  free  from  acute  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  or  ears,  or  exacerbations  of  their  old  eye  troubles,   my  services; 
being  required  on  only  a  few  occasions  throughout  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  C.  Bell. 

Brantford,  July  1st,  1907. 

Literary  Examinee's  Retort. 
Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D., 

Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — In  submitting  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  literary  classe 
in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  held  from  th 
eleventh  of  June  to  the  fourteenth,  inclusive,  I  may  say  that  good  wor 
is  being  done  and  much  success  has  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  teachers  an 
of  the  pupils. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  pupils  is  good,  but  the  difference  o 
home  surroundings  and  of  early  training  is  clearly  seen  in  the  dress  an 
deportment.  The  Government  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  keep  the  chil 
dren  in  clothing,  but  some  of  the  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  supplied.  Th 
girls  are  more  careful  of  their  appearance  than  the  boys. 

A  useful  addition  has  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  Institutio 
in  a  50-yard  race  track,  with  heavy  wire  stretched  on  posts  and  furnishei 
with  looped  wire  guides  with  wooden  handles,  by  holding  which  the  pupilj 
may  run  with  perfect  confidence.  One  of  these  50-yard  tracks  is  for  th 
girls,  and  a  similar  one  for  the  boys,  and  for  the  latter  a  100-yard  tracl 
also  has  been  furnished. 

In  the  school  curriculum,  the  subject  of  physiology  has  been  added  t< 
the  course  of  study,  and  the  three  classes  that  pursue  this  subject  seeme< 
to  be  interested  and  passed  a  good  examination,  especially  considering 
that  it  is  a  new  subject. 

31a  E. 
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The  class  in  kindergarten  reading  is  too  large  for  effective  work,  eon- 
ridering  the   individual  attention  the   pupils  require. 

In  spelling,  I  would  suggest  that  Miss  Walsh's  class  and  Miss  Hay- 
cock's class  be  blended;  the  former,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight,  could  be 
enlarged,  or,  if  the  two  classes  are  united,  the  best  of  each  could  be  taken 
to  form  a  senior  class  and  the  rest  would  make  a  junior  form.  By  this 
irrangement  the  best  pupils  at  present  in  Miss  Haycock's  room  would  have 
i  better  opportunity  for  advancement. 

In  the  reading  classes,  the  books  from  constant  handling  become  very 
Boiled  and  somewhat  torn,  and  many  of  the  points  blunted.  If  books  made 
with  aluminum  instead  of  paper  could  be  procured,  they  would  be  far  more 
lurable  and  could  be  kept  clean  by  occasional  washing,  thus  avoiding  the 
unpleasant  results  of  frequent  thumbing  of  the  pages. 

The  report  of  the  examination  of  the  various  classes  will  be  fo\md  in 
letail  in  the  following  : 

Mr.     Wickens'    Classes. 

Latin. — This  class  consists  of  eight  girls  and  four  boys,  divided  into 
seniors  and  juniors.  The  work  to  the  end  of  the  first  conjugation  has  been 
well  done.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  work  must 
oe  dictated  word  by  word  for  the  pupils  to  write  in  point  print,  as  no  books 
idapted  for  the  use  of  the  hlind  are  furnished,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
imited  advancement.  The  marks  assigned  were  from  TO  per  cent,  to  100, 
with  an  average  of  82. 

Arithmetic — In  this  class  of  8  girls  and  12  hoys  there  was,  as  might 
ioe  expected,  a  great  variety  of  ability  shown.  The  questions  were  mostly 
oroblems  involving  fractions  and  the  answers  on  the  whole  were  very  cred- 
itable, one  boy  obtaining  full  marks;  those  of  the  class  ranging  from  15  per 
"ent.  to  100,  averaging  62  per  cent. 

Geography. — The  work  taken  up  was  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with 
a  class  of  10  girls  and  8  boys,  several  of  whom  answered  with  greal  accu- 
racy, while  others  were  very  poor,  the  marks  assigned  varying  from  nothing 
to  100,  with  an  average  of  69. 

Physiology.-  -Work  :  framework  of  the  human  body,  digestion,  circu- 
ation,  respiration.  The  class  of  12  tfi'ls  and  9  boys  answered  well,  four 
•btaining  full  marks,  while  one  got  0  and  five  reached  26  per  cent.,  the 
iverage  of  all  being  63  per  cent. 

/'lading. — The  senior  class  is  composed  of  5  girls  and  2  boys,  who  read 
'Enoch  Arden"  in  point  print;  the  juniors.  2  girls  and  1  hoy,  read  from 
he  Second  Point  Print  Readers.  The  marks  assigned  were  from  50  to  90 
per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  70. 

Scripture  History  and   Geography. — In   this   subject   we  have   a  class   of 
?cS  hoys    studying    ''Two    Years   of    Christ's    .Ministry."      The    answers   were 
jood,   the  marks  from   0  to    100   per  cent.,    with    an    average   of   84,   showing 
hat  the  ground  was  well  covered. 

Spelling. — There  are  33  pupils,  all  hoys,  in  this  subject,  in  three  divi- 
uons.  The  seniors,  12  in  number,  have  Gage's  Speller,  first  six  parts;  the 
second  division,  10  in  number,  with  the  first  five  parts  of  the  same  book, 
ind  11  juniors.  The  marks  of  the  seniors  were  from  25  to  100  per  cent., 
with  an  average  of  82;  the  middle  division  from  25  to  100,  average  83; 
md  the  juniors  25  to  100,  average  77,  making  the  average  for  the  whole 
plass   81   per  cent.      This  is    a    satisfactory    rating   in    an    important   subject. 
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Mr.    Roney's  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — In    this  junior   class   we    find   5    girls    and  16    boys   doin] 
good  work   in  addition,    subtraction,    multiplication  up  to    12   times   20   an] 
problems.      Most  of    the  class    are    promising    students.      The    marks,    froi 
15  per  cent,  to  100,   with  an  average  of  74  per  cent.,   show  fairly  well,  tl 
relative  standing  of  the  boys  being  far  superior  to  the  girls. 

English  Grammar. — Limits  :    the  parts  of  speech,   phrases,   parsing  anj 
analysis   of    simple  sentences.     This  junior  class  comprises  4  girls  and  16  boy- 
The  marks  assigned  were  from  50  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  8] 
five  boys  obtaining  full  marks. 

Geography. — A  class  of    7    girls    and    12   boys   had   for   their   work   tl 
map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  book  work  as  outlined  in  the  Publil 
School  Geography  of  the  Dominion;  and  for  juniors  the  answers  were  verl 
creditable,  earning  marks  from  50  per  cent,  to  100,  averaging  81  per  cenif 

Physiology. — Digestion,  respiration,  circulation  of  the  blood.  Tl 
pupils  in  this  class  are  the  same  as  in  Geography,  and  they  obtained  marl 
varying  from  0  to  100  per  cent.,   averaging  74  per  cent. 

Reading. — Primer  and  Books  I.  and  II.      The  class  consists  of  5  gir| 
and  16  boys  just  above  the  kindergarten.     The  pupils  showed  great  variet 
of  proficiency  and  already  some  are  good  readers,   the  marks  ranging  froi[ 
40  per  cent,  to  85,  with  an  average  of  60. 

Writing — This  is  the  senior  class,  consisting  of  7  girls  and  18  boys,  £[, 
of  whom  submitted  samples  of  pencil  writing  of  sentences  assigned  by  tl 
examiner.      The  work   of   some  was   excellent,    as   the   high   marks  indicate 
The  pupils  obtained  from  30  per  cent,  to  95,  with  an  average  of  74. 

Miss    Walsh's  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — This  senior  class  of  9  girls  and  7  boys  with  three  or  foi 
exceptions  displa3-ed  considerable  ability  in  solving  the  problems  given  ij 
fractions,  interest,  sharing,  measurement  of  rooms  for  carpeting,  and  siml 
lar  questions.      The  marks  assigned  were  from  0  to   100  per  cent.,   with  a| 
average  of  67,  no  less  than  five  pupils  obtaining  full   marks. 

Grammar. — The  work   in  this   class  embraces  definitions,    inflections  <i 
nouns    and    of   verbs,    analysis    of    simple    sentences.      The    answers    to    tl 
questions    were   good,    several    pupils   taking    full   marks.      The    percentaj 
ranged  from   34  to   100,    averaging  86 

Geography. — This  is  a  large  class  of  juniors,  26  being  present,  13  gir| 
and  13  boys.     The  work  studied  was  the  map  of  Ontario,  with  counties  aj 
cities  and  railways,   etc.,  Provinces  of  Dominion  with  capitals,  products  •) 
Ontario.      The  dissected   map   proves    an    excellent   means  of   imparting  h\ 
struction  both  in  general   and  particular.      The  marks  were  from  0  to  1 
per  cent.,   with  an  average  of  78. 

Reading. — Second,   Third  and  Fourth   Readers,   making  three  divisioi 
in  the  class  of  8  girls  and  7  boys.     The  marks  varied  from  30  to   100 
cent.,  an  average  of  71  per  cent. 

Writing. — In  this  junior  class  most  of  the   pupils  write  small   lettei 
but  some  try  capitals.     They  write  words  also  and  some  have  become  quij 
proficient,  as  the  marks,  from  25  to  90  per  cent.,  indicate,  with  an  averag 
of  53.     There  are  9  girls  and  5  boys  in  this  class. 

Bible  History. — St.  John's  Gospel,  chapters  vii.  to  xiii.,  with  a  revie 
of  previous  chapters.  This  class  is  composed  of  16  Eoman  Catholic  cl 
dren,  8  girls  and  8  boys.  The  marks  ranged  from  10  to  100  per  cent 
averaging  78. 
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Spelling. — This  is  a  small  class  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  5  girls 
ind  2  boys  being  present.  The  work  is  found  in  the  first  forty-two  pages 
if  the  Practical  Speller.  The  marks  were  from  40  to  100  per  cent.,  with 
in  average  of  90. 

Object  Lessons. — In  this  class  of  12  girls  and  19  boys  a  very  pleasant 
und  interesting  half-hour  was  spent,  as  the  pupils  described  different  ani- 
| [rials  presented  to  them,  such  as  the  turtle,  monkey,  kangaroo,  crow,  black- 
bird, rat,  woodchuck,  toad,  and  others.  The  class  seems  interested  in  the 
vork,  and  while  instruction  is  imparted  in  Natural  History,  yet  the  pupil 
-  it  the  same  time  extending  his  knowledge  in  spelling  and  in  the  use  of 
i  wide  range  of  words. 

Miss   a  ill  in's   Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Multiplication  table  to  20  times  20,  simple  rule-  with 
>roblems  in  weights  and  measures.  There  were  7  girls  and  •"»  boys  and  the 
•lass  bore  evidence  of  good  work,  the  marks  being  from  36  to  86  per  cent., 
.vith  an   average  of  74. 

Grammar. — History  of  the  English  language,  analysis  and  parsing, 
riiis  senior  class  of  7  girls  and  (I  hoy-  passed  a  very  creditable  examina- 
tion, ranging  in   marks  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  an   average  of  SI. 

GeograpJiy. — This  i-  a  small  intermediate  class  of  •">  girls  and  5  boys, 
aIio  have  studied  for  this  year  the  I'nitcd  Stale-  and  South  America,  and 
have  covered  the  work  very  well.  The  marks  given  were  from  59  per  cent. 
to  100,  averaging  85. 

Physiology.-  This  (las-  of  5  girls  and  0  boys  have  studied  the  first 
five  chapter-  of  the  Public  School  Physiology.  With  the  exception  of 
three,  the  pupils  took  very  high  marks,  the  rating  being  from  25  per  cent. 
(to  100,    averaging  84. 

Writing.  The  work  consist-  of  Letters  and  simple  sentences.  The 
marks  ranged  from  10  to  100,  with  an  average  of  46  per  cent,  in  a  class  of 
<i  girls  and  13  boys,  one  of  the  latter  obtaining  full  marks. 

English  History.  This  class  of  15  girls  and  12  boy-  -hows  good  train- 
ing in  the  year's  work,  "History  of  Our  Own  Time-."'  chapters  xxxii.  to 
liii.,  and  a  sketch  of  the  great  Boer  War,  the  mark-  being  from  0  to  100 
jper  cent.,  with  an  average  of  7!),  the  average  being  considerably  lowered  by 
the  pooi-  marks  of  two  or  three  of  the  pupil-. 

('(mad nin  History.-  Sketch  of  French  rule:  sketch  of  English  rule. 
Tin-  class  i-  composed  of  the  same  pupils  as  the  (das-  in  English  History. 
The  marks  assigned  were  from  32  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  SI. 

Bible  Geography  n?ul  History.  Life  id'  Christ.  The  class  consists  of 
15  girls,  no  boys.  With  one  exception  the  marks  were  very  high,  ranging 
from  17  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  89. 

Spelling. — Gage's  Practical  Speller,  pages  11  to  65.  In  a  class  of  16 
Ri'rls,  7  obtained  full  mark-,  the  range  being  from  17  to  100  per  cent.,  an 
average  of  7.">. 

English  Literature. — Victoria:)  Era,  Primer-  by  S.  Brooke;  Shakespeare's 
Henry  \  111.  This  i-  one  of  the  best  classes  in  the  Institution  and  would 
do  credit  to  any  school.  There  are  11  girls  and  7  boys.  The  examination 
in  the  play,  Henry  VI11.,  was  very  interesting,  and  the  answers  showed 
careful  training  and  diligent  study.  The  marks  were  from  38  per-  cent,  to 
100,   with  an   average  of  86. 

Composition. — There  were  18  pupils  whose  work  was  examined  in  point 
of   subject    matter    and    handwriting.      These   compositions    were    written    at 
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different  times  during  the  year.  The  samples  submitted  showed  that  the| 
pupils  were  persevering  and  diligent.  In  some  ease?  the  writing  was  poor 
and  the  subject  matter  good ;  in  others  the  writing  was  good  as  well  as  the 
composition   itself.     Of   the   typewritten   samples   submitted,    only  two  were 


poor,   some  being  excellent. 

Miss  Lee's  ( 'lasses. 

Arithmetic. — Addition,    subtraction,    multiplication     table   to    5    times. 
simple  examples.     This  beginners'  class  of  10  girls  and  8  boys  answers  the 
questions  very  well.      Some  of  the  pupils   have  been   two   year     or  more  inl 
the  class,   and  they,   in  most  cases,  are  superior  to  the  others.         ie  marks 
were  from  IT  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of 

Reading. — Alphabet  cards  (embossed),  Phonetic  Primer.  A  class  of 
11  girls  and  9  boys  of  varying  ages  and  attainments.  Some  have  made 
marked  advancement  since  my  last  report,  one  little  lad  in  particular  with 
a  partially  paralyzed  arm,  who  is  physically  much  stronger  and  whose  work 
is  progressing  in  consequence;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  boy  is  afflicted 
with  some  nervous  trouble  and  has  retrograded.  The  marks  assigned  varied 
from  10  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  79. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — The  work  taken  up  is  Story  of  David, 
names  of  books  in  the  Bible  classified,  Ten  Commandments,  Beatitudes. 
Apostles'  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  Psalms  I.,  XIX.,  XXIII.,  XCI.,  CXVII. 
This  class  of  young  children,  8  girls  and  T  boys,  passed  a  good  examina- 
tion, considering  the  tender  ages  of  the  little  ones.  They  obtained  marks 
75  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  93. 

Spelling. — Limits :  Steps  in  phonic  system,  words  of  two  and  three 
letters,  classified  words  of  familiar  objects,  animals,  numbers,  months  and 
days.  The  work,  though  very  limited,  has  been  mastered  and  the  class  of 
ten  girls   and  nine  boys  obtained   perfect   marks   in  the  examination. 

Kindergarten. — Nineteen  pupils,  10  girls  and  9  boys,  looked  like  a 
large  family  at  play,  but  really  combining:  with  their  play  most  useful 
work.  Some  were  engaged  in  making  one  article,  others  gave  their  attention 
to  others,  but  all  were  busy  with  sewing,  weaving,  paper-folding,  bead- 
stringing,  raffia,  clay-modelling  and  similar  things,  all  of  a  useful  character. 
To  vary  the  programme,  some  of  the  little  ones  recited  short  stories  and  the 
class  joined  heartily  in  singing,  and  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the 
children  had  musical  voices. 

Miss  Haycock's  ('hisses. 

Bible  Geography  and  History . — Limits :  Joshua,  Psalm  CV.  The 
pupils  showed  that  they  were  carefully  trained,  the  marks  being  large — 
63  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  95  in  a  class  of  14  girls 

Spelling. — Gage's  Practical  Speller,  sections  1  to  40;  56  to  60;  words 
not  over  six  letters.  In  this  class  of  14  girls  the  good  scholars  are  kept  back 
by  the  poor  ones,  and  by  this  means  the  members  of  the  class  are  kept  to- 
gether; otherwise  some  would  be  left  far  behind  and  probably  become  dis- 
couraged. Consequently  the  work,  though  very  limited,  has  been  well 
done,  the  marks  ranging  from  75  per  cent,  to  100,  with   an  average  of  90 

Knitting  and  Crocheting. — The  work  does  not  strictly  come  within  th< 
scope  of  a  literary  examiner's  duties,  yet  it  suves  me  pleasure  to  report  on 
the  excellent  results  gained  by  the  girls  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hay 
cock,  assisted  by  Miss  Burke,   as  follows  :    8  golf  coats,  slippers  of  various 
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kinds,  20  pairs  bedroom  hoots,  31  pairs  of  mittens,  10  pairs  of  bootees,  12 
chest  protectors,  baby  bonnets,  socks,  stockings,  7  fancy  toilet  mats,  2  sets 
of  table  mats  in  fine  cotton.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  these  classes  must 
prove  of  great  value  in  after  life. 

Miscellaneous. 

Instruction  in  sewing  is  given  by  Miss  Loveys,  agisted  by  Miss  Burke, 
and  several  samples  of  work  wore  of  a  high  order  in  both  plain  and  fancy 
sewing.  The  process  of  threading  the  needle  (by  a  blind  person)  is  very 
simple,  but  like  many  useful  inventions,  seems  simple  only  after  you  have 
been  told  the  method.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this 
class. 

In  Bead  Work  instruction  is  given  to  a  class  of  1G  boys  by  Miss  Cronk, 
and  Miss  Alice  Hepburn,  a  pupil  teacher,  instructs  a  class  of  23  girls. 
Many  samples  of  the  work  showed  great  skill  and  taste. 

Physical  Culture  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Roney  and  Mr. 
Atkins,  the  former  being  the  instructor  of  the  girls  and  the  latter  of  the 
boys.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Atkins  has  been  installed  in  office  only  a  short  time,  inspection  of  the  boys 
was  dispensed  with,  but  Mr.  Boney  took  a  class  of  16  girls  in  the  gymnasium 
in  marching  and  dumb-bell  exercises.  The  movements  were  fairly  well 
executed. 

Willow  Work,  etc.  -Under  the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  Lambden  about 
40  boys  are  instructed  in  willow-peeling  and  willow-cutting;  25  in  cane 
chair-seating,  and  10  in  the  making  of  horse-nets  and  hammocks.  Many 
samples  of  cane-seating  were  shown  which  were  as  well  done  as  could  be 
possible  in  any  factory.  Over  50  hammocks  and  horse-nets  have  been  made 
thi>  year,  of  which  a  few  fine  specimens  were  left,  the  most  of  them  having 
been  sold.     The  workshop   was  kept   in   a   clean    and    tidy    manner. 

All   of  which   is   respectfully   submitted. 


Brantford,  July  15th,   1907. 


S.  F.  Passmoee, 

K  in  mi  hit  . 


Bfuokt  on  Musical  Instruction. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D., 

Minister  of  Education  : 

Sin, — I  beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  musical  institution  given  at 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford. 

The  examination  was  held  on  Tune  3rd  and  4th,  1907,  and  conducted 
under  the  heads  of  Piano,  Organ,  Singing  (solo  singing  and  choral  class),  and 
Theory  of  Music  (including  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  musical  history). 
The  work  of  the  class  in  piano  tuning  was  also  heard.  Forty-eight  pupils  are 
studying  music,  of  whom  forty-six  take  the  piano,  ten  the  organ,  ten  one  or 
more  branches  of  musical  theory,  and  two  solo  siuging.  The  choral  class 
numbers  thirty-five  voices,  and  the  number  of  pupils  at  various  stages  in 
the  tuning  course  is  twenty,   of  whom  all  but  two  are  piano   student-. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Humphries,  who  has  been  the  musical  director  for  several 
years  past,  resigned  a  few  months  ago.  The  direction  of  music  instruction 
has  been  continued  by  Mr.  W.  Norman  Andrews,  of  the  Brantford  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  who  took  up  Mr.  Humphries'  work  and  carried  it  on 
with  much  vigor  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  piano  pupils  are  in  charge  of  Miss  Harrington  and  Miss  Moore, 
who  teach  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
instructs  the  senior  students.  In  the  first  or  lowest  grade,  there  are  twenty- 
two  pupils,  divided  into  classes  A,  B,  and  C.  In  class  A  (the  beginnersj 
there  are  seven  pupils;  three  show  the  greatest  promise,  two  are  fair,  and 
two  are  slower.  In  class  B  are  eight  pupils ;  three  of  them  are  good,  four 
fair,  and  one  is  slow.  Of  the  seven  pupils  in  class  C,  two  are  good,  three 
are  fair,  and  two  are  slow.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  grade  I.  have  a  good 
touch,  and  their  foundation  work  is  being  well  laid  by  the  two  teachers 
above   mentioned. 

In  grade  II.  there  are  eleven  pupils;  four  in  class  A,  three  in  class  B, 
and  four  in  class  C.  One  of  the  pupils  in  class  A  is  promising,  two  are 
fair,  and  the  other  one  is  slow.  All  of  the  pupils  in  class  B  are  good  and 
promise  well;  one  of  them  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  absolute  pitch.  The 
four  pupils  in  class  C  do  fair  work. 

In  the  third  grade  there  are  eight  pupils.  Of  the  two  pupils  in  class 
A,  one  plays  fairly  well,  the  other  has  a  hard  touch.  The  single  pupil  in 
class  B  is  fair.  Three  of  the  four  pupils  in  (lass  C  do  very  good  work,  two 
of  them  being  especially  good;   the   other   one  is  fair. 

The  five  pupils  in  grade  IV.  (there  are  no  students  in  grade  V.  this 
year)  are  all  doing  good,  conscientious  work.  Two  of  them  may  be  singled 
out  as  playing  with  brilliancy  and  refinement  of  style,  and  from  whom 
good  results  should  be  expected  next  year. 

Although  there  are  no  graduates  this  year,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
there  will  be  a  class  of  graduates  in  the  next  year  or  so  stronger  than  there 
has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  the  piano  department  of  the 
0.  I.  B.  one  must  admire  the  thorough  and  conscientious  teaching,  especi- 
ally of  the  junior  pupils;  and  the  music  used  throughout  the  course  is  all 
by  standard  composers. 

The  pupils  in  the  organ  class  number  ten,  divided  into  grades  II.  and 
III.  Of  the  five  junior  pupils  in  grade  II.,  two  have  more  than  average 
ability,  and  should  become  good  players ;  the  other  three  do  only  fair  work. 
Two  of  the  five  pupils  in  the  third  grade  must  be  singled  out  as  doing  ex- 
cellent work;  they  play  really  well,  and  gave  good  performances  of  com- 
positions by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Guilmant  and  other  writers  for  the  organ. 
Of  the  two  pupils  in  this  grade,  one  is  playing  fairly  well:  the  other  two, 
probably  because  of  neglect  of  good  organ  music,  have  acqiiired  a  faulty 
style. 

The  pupils  in  Musical  Theory  (who  are  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Moore)  are  divided  into  two  classes,  junior  and  senior;  and  the  junior  pupils 
are  subdivided  into  classes  A  and  B.  The  two  pupils  in  class  A  wrote  papers 
on  Harmony  and  History,  and  obtained  respectively  92.78  and  77. IT  per 
cent,  of  the  marks:  the  three  pupils  in  class  B  obtained  82.66,  90.65  and 
73.74  per  cent,  on  the  same  subjects.  Of  the  five  pupils  in  the  senior  class 
one  has  this  year  passed  the  second  theory  examination  of  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music,  obtaining  first-class  honors  in  Harmony  and  Counter- 
point and  honors  in  History  and  Practical  Harmony.  Two  of  the  other 
pupils  in  this  class  have  passed  the  first  theory  examination  of  the  College, 
obtaining  respectively  first-class  honors  in  Harmony  (written  and  practical^ 
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and  History,  and  honors  in  Written  Harmony,  pass  in  Practical  Harmony, 
and  first-class  honors  in  History.  Of  the  remaining  two,  both  received  90 
per  cent,  and  over  in  Harmony,  60  and  73  per  cent,  respectively  in  Coun- 
terpoint, and  80  and  86  per  cent,  in  History.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  most 
excellent  showing  and  proves  the  thoroughness  of  the  theoretical  teaching 
at  the  0.  I.  B. 

Two  of  the  male  pupils  were  examined  in  singing;  they  were  heard  by 
me  last  year,  but  gave  no  evidence  then  of  having  had  any  training.  Both 
of  these  students  have  good  natural  voices,  which  they  have  been  cultivat- 
ing during  the  past  year  to  sonic  purpose,  for  I  found  their  singing  greatly 
improved.  Some  of  the  women  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up 
!olo  singing. 

The  choral  singing  by  a  class  of  thirty-five  was,  as  in  former  years, 
remarkable  for  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  singers  infused 
,heir  task.  The  choir  is  better  balanced  this  year  and  consequently  more 
sffeotive.  Very  creditable  renderings  were  given  of  part  songs  by  Hatton, 
Leslie  and   Caldicott. 

Mr.  Usher,  the  teacher  in  the  tuning  department,  has  a  (lass  of  twenty. 
The  tunings  examined,  of  pupils  in  all  stages  of  the  course,  were  found  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  All  except  two  of  the  pupils  in  the  tuning  class  are 
studying  the  piano;  this  is  an  advantage,  as  the  ability  to  play,  even  if 
only  a   little,  must   enhance  the  value  of  the  tuner's  work. 

To  sum  up,  the  musical  education  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind  seem-  to  maintain  a  steady  level  of  excellence 
from  year  to  year:  the  teachers  are  doing  well  by  their  pupils  and  are 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  work  they  accomplish,  and  the  pupils  are 
acquiring  that  which  will  not  only  give  them,  in  some  cases,  the  means  of 
earnin?  a  living  when  they  leave  the  school,  but  will  always  be  a  source  of 
pleasure   and    delight   to   them. 

1    have   the  honor  to   be, 
Sir, 
Four    obedient    servant, 

W.  E.  Fatbclotjgh. 

Toronto,   August    29th,    1907. 
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Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1907. 
I.     Attendance. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending 

for  year  ending  30th  Septe 
c(             tt                          t 

30th  September,  1872.. 

1874  

'     1 875 

20 
44 
66 
89 
84 
76 
91 
100 
105 
103 
94 
88 
71 
86 
93 
93 
94 
99 
95 
91 
85 
90 
84 
82 
72 
76 
74 
77 
77 
72 
68 
67 
68 
67 
71 
72 

14 
24 
46 
50 
64 
72 
84 
100 
93 
98 
73 
72 
69 
74 
71 
62 
62 
58 
69 
67 
70 
64 
66 
68 
69 
73 
73 
71 
67 
66 
70 
64 
66 
74 
76 
72 

34 

68 

112 

139 

a                              n                          t 

1876 

148 

u                             t.                          i 

1877 

148 

k 

1878 

175 

X                       t.                                                 t 

1-S79 

200 

it                              1. 

1880 

1881 

198 
201 

11            11 

1882 

167 

11             I. 

1883 

160 

11           .1 

1 884 

140 

I. 

1885 

160 

11 

1 880 

1S87 

164 
155 

'■ 

1888 

1 889 

156 
167 

< 

1890 

164 

11                    I . 

1891 

158 

1 

1892 

155 

11             11 

1893 

154 

1  •                  It                1 

1894 

150 

11 

1895 

150 

.1                  11                1 

1896  . 

141 

I  *                    It                 1 

1897 

149 

11 

1S9S 

147 

11            It 

1899 

148 

1  >                  11                t 

1900 

1901  

144 
138 

1                   1 1                . 

1902 

1903 

138 
131 

11                 . 

II                  It                1 

1904 

1905 

134 
141 

t .                  11                t 

1906 

ITtl 

147 

I. 

11)07 

144 

II.     Age  of  pupils. 


Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


years. 


Seventeen  y< 

Kighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 

Over  twenty-five 

Total 


8 
2 
8 
8 
4 
6 
1 
4 
2 
8 

144 
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III. — Nationality  of  parents 


American . 
Canadian.. 
English  . . 

Irish 

Italian  .  . . 
Galician . . 
German  .  . 


No. 


2 
76 
32 
10 

1 
1 
3 


Hungarian . 
Norwegian . 
Russian 

Scotch 

Unknown. . 


Total 


No. 


1 

1 

1 

14 

9 


144 


IV.  — Denomination  of  parents. 


Christian  Science 

Congregational 

JUlptiM 

Disciples 

Episcopalian 

Methodist 

Evangelical  Association 
Presbvterian 


No. 


1 

2 

6 

1 

42 

32 

1 

25 


No. 


Roman  Catholic 26 

Salvationist 2 

Lutheran 3 

Jewish l 

Greek  Catholic 1 

Unknown 1 

Total 144 


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


Agent 

Bar-tender 

Barbers 

Bricklayers 

Blacksmiths 

Butcher 

Chief  of  Police 

Carter 

Captain 

Carpenters  

Clerk  

Civil  engineer 

Contractor 

Cooper  

Cook 

Carriage-builder  . . . 

Conductors 

Cabinetmaker  ...    . 

I 'rover 

Electrician 

Engineer 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Foreman 

<  lardeners 

Government  officers 

Grocer 

Ih^ler 

Hotel-keepers 

Laborers 


No. 

No. 

1 

Law  ver  

1 

1 

Manufacturer 

] 

2 

1 

2 

Marble  Dealer 

1 

2 

Merchants ...          

5 

Military 

1 

1 
1 

Millwright 

M  iner 

1 
1 

1 

Painters 

2 

:; 

Printer 

1 

i 

Polisher 

1 

l 

Plasterers   

>> 

2 

1  'hysician 

1 

1 
1 

Plumber  

Policeman 

1 
1 

1 

Sailor 

1 

Shoemakers 

•> 

1 

Railway  employees        

•> 

1 

Kepairer   

1 

1 

Tanner 

1 

1 

Tailors 

3 

37 
2 

Travellers 

Teamsters 

Tinsmiths 

■> 

4 
2 

3 

Weaver 

1 

1 

Warehouseman 

Unknown  

1 
5 

1 

2 

27 

Total 

144 
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VI.—  Cities  and   counties  from   which    pupils   were  received  during  the  official   vear  ending 

30th  September,  1907 . 


County  or  city. 

_o> 

g 

0 
H 

County  or  city. 

£ 

~3 
0 

4 

2 

6 

District  of  Nipissing 

3 

3 
2 
1 

6 

Citv  of  Belleville 

Count v  of  Norfolk. 

9 

County  of  Brant 

1 

2 
1 

i 

2 
1 

1 

3  1 
3  ! 
1 
1 

Northumberland. . . . 
Ontario 

1 

9 

City  of  Ottawa. . 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

"2 
3 

o- 

Carleton 

Countv  of  Oxford 

"         Peel  

' '         Perth 

4 

"          Dufferin 

1 

1 

Dundas 

3 

"          Durham 

1 
1 

1 

.... 
2 

1 
2 
3 

Peterborough 

"          Prince  Edward. . 

3 

"          Elgin  

"          Kssex 

Prescott 

"          Renfrew  . 

2 

2 

"          Frontenac    

"          Glengarry 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

"          Russell . 

1 

2 

3 

Grenville 

City  of  St.  Catharines  . 

Grey 

"       St.  Thomas 

City  of  Guelph   . 

1 

"       Stratford 

County  of  Simcoe 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9 

County  of  Haldimand 

9 

Haliburton .... 

"          Stormont . . . 

Halton 

1 
1 

2 

1 
3 

Citv  of  Toronto 

"          Waterloo.. 

12 
2 
3 

14 
.... 

! 

2 

1 
4 
1 
2 

26 

City  of  Hamilton  

9 

4 

Huron 

3 
1 
1 
5 
3 
1 

1 

"2 
.... 

4 
1 
1 
7 
3 
2 

Wclland 

1 

City  of  Kingston 

"           Wellington 

1 

"          Lamhton 

Went  worth 

York 

j  *Saskatchewan  

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

4 

9 

"          Leeds  

6 

Lanark  

*Alberta,     

*British  Columbia 

Total 

9 

Lennox  

4 

"          Lincoln  

1 

Citv  of  London 

1 

1 

4 

2 
4 

District  of  Muskoka 

72 

72 

144 

*On  Payments. 


VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 

till  30th  September,  1907. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma 7 

City  of  Belleville 3 

County  of  Brant [     9 


City  of  Brantford 
County  of  Bruce  .... 

"  Carleton. . 

"  Dufferin. 

"  Dundas   . . 

"  Durham   . 

Elgin  .... 

"  Essex  .... 

' '  Frontenac 

"  Glengarry 

"  Grenville. 

"  Grey 

City  of  (iuelph  


in 
9 
2 
2 
3 
4 
7 

12 
5 
8 
2 
9 
4 


4 
1 
7 

10 

11 
2 
1 
3 
4 
6 

20 
2 
] 
2 

12 
3 


11 

4 

16 

26 

20 

4 

3 

6 

8 

13 

32 

7 

9 

4 

21 

7 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Haldimand 4 

"  Halton 7 

City  of  Hamilton 14 

County  of  Hastings 5 

"  Huron  13 

City  of  Kingston 7 

County  of  Kent 

"  Lambton 

"  Leeds 

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox  


10 

19 

14 

3 

4 

Lincoln 3 


City  of  London 

District  of  Nipissing.  . 
Countv  of  Middlesex. 


li 

7 


District  of  Muskoka 3    .. 


5 
3 

19 
5 

10 
4 
6 
7 
4 
4 
1 
3 

10 
4 

13 


9 

10 

33 

10 

23 

11 

16 

26 

18 

7 

5 

6 

21 

11 
99 
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VTI. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 
till  30th  September,  1907. — Continued. 


County  or  city 

§ 

Z 

5 

0 
H 

19 
14 
16 
20 

is 

j 

1- 

! 

14 

7 
3 

z, 
») 

4 
5 

County  or  city . 

3J 

5 

I 
- 

45 
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VII I.     Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  L907. 
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Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada.     Maintenance 
Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1907,  compared  with  preceding  year. 
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Medicines,  Medical  Comforts. . . . 
Butcher's  Meat,  Fish  and  Fowls.. 

Flour,  Bread  and  Biscuits 

Butter  and  Lard 
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Bedding,  Clothing  and  Shoes. .  . . 
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Furniture  and  Furnishings 


30th  September,  1906. 
Average  number,  110. 


Total  Ex- 
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1906. 


Farm    and    Garden  —  Feed    and 
Fodder  


Repairs  and  Alterations 


Advertising,  Printing,  Stationery 
etc 


Books,  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 
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Rent  of  Hydrants 

Water  Supply 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Repairs  to  Buildings,  Furniture, 
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$  C.        $     C. 
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3  97 
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3,176  73    28  88     55.5 
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6  78 
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2  10 
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529  29 

4  81 
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200  00  1  81 


160  00 
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376  73 


32,700  4; 
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2  52 
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297  27 


7.4 
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20.4 
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315. 
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30th  September,  1907. 
Average  number,  111. 
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$  c. 
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211  05 
394  62 
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230  98 
463  58 
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$   c.  c.  mis 

78  1.5 

14  51  27.7 

3  77  7.2 
11  28J     21.6 

9  37  18. 

1  90  3.9 

3  55  6.8 

33  85  65.1 


16.4 


8  56 
2  08 
4  17 


5  90       9.4 


1,105  38|  9  90  19. 

526  13  4  74  9. 

782  04  7  04  13.5 

981  93  8  84  17. 

200  Ool  1  80  3.5 

160  00,  1  44  2.6 

301  42  2  71  5.5 

18,248  63  164  40  316.1 

1,236  68  11  14  21.4 


571.6         34,617  21  311  86    599. 


30th  September,  1907. 


Certified  Correct, 


W.  X.   Hossie, 

Bursar. 
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APPENDIX    L.— REPORT  OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE    ONTARIO 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,   BELLEVILLE. 


Minister  of  the  Government  in   Charge  : 
Hon.  Dr.  R.  A.  Pvne. 


Officers  of  the  Institution  : 

C.  B.  Coughlin,  M.I) Superintendent. 

W\i.  Cochrane Bursar. 

W.  W.  Botce,  M.D Physician. 

.Miss  M.  Ross Matron. 


Teachers : 

Muinm/ :  Manual : 

I).  R.  Coleman M. A.  (Head  Teacher.)  .Miss  Ada  James. 

J.  C.  Balis,  B.A.  "    S.  Templeton. 

W.  J.  Campbell.  "     G.  Linn. 
<  reo.  1'".  Stew  art. 

Ii.  L.  Ingrain.  Oral; 

Mrs.  J.  <;.  Tcrrill.  T.  Rod  well. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Balis.  Mi--  A.    Hammond. 

Miss  M.   Bull.  "     A.  Burke. 


Teachers  oj  Articulation  : 
Miss  Agnes  A.  Gibson.  Miss  Florence  Cross. 

Teacher  of  Fancy   Work; 

Miss  Mary   Hull. 


Teacher  <</'  Manual  Training 

T.   Rod  well. 


Teacher  of  Domestic  Science : 
Miss  Hattie  (iowsell. 


Miss  A.  G.  Chisholm Stenographer  an<l  Clerk . 

Win     Nurse  Storekeeper  and  Asst .  Supervisor. 

W    S.   Minns Supervisor  of  Bovs. 

Miss  M .  Dempsey Seamstress,  Sunervisor  of  girls,  etc. 

Miss  F.  E.  Bates Trained  Nurse' and  Instructor  in  Home 

Nursing. 

.1.  T.  Burns Instructor  in  Printing. 

Alex.  Morrice "  Shoemaking. 

J-  Boyd "  Baking. 

John  Dowrie "  Carpentering. 

C.  J.  Peppin Engineer. 

H.  Nugent Farmer  and  Instructor  in  Farming. 
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Belleville,  30th  September,  1907. 
Hon.  K.  A.  Pyne,  LL.D.,  M.I). 

Minister  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sir, — In  presenting  to  you  my  first  Keport,  the  thirty-seventh  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution,  it  is  pleasing  to  state  that  satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made  in  all  departments  of  our  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  Institution  this  year  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  last  year.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
present  during  the  year  just  closed  was  228,  that  of  the  previous  year  214. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  current  session,  according  to  the  present  en- 
rollment, will  be  at  least  250,  an  increase  of  22  over  that  of  last  year. 

During  the  past  session  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  excellent. 
As  was  to  be  expected  with  such  a  large  number,  a  few  of  the  pupils  suffered 
from  some  of  the  minor  complaints  to  which  children  are  liable,  but  there 
were  no  deaths  and  no  cases  of  serious  illness,  and  often  for  weeks  at  a  time 
every  pupil  was  well  enough  to  be  in  the  class  room.  This  gratifying  free- 
dom from  sickness  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  regular  hours  for  eating 
and  sleeping  and  the  care  exercised  as  to  the  personal  habits  and  diet  of  the 
pupils.  But  it  is  also,  I  think,  partly  attributable  to  the  system  of  physical 
drill  which  has  been  inaugurated.  Three  times  every  week  all  the  pupils 
are  given  physical  culture  exercises,  that  of  the  boys  being,  in  part,  the 
course  in  use  in  the  British  Army  for  the  development  of  muscular  strength 
and  endurance  and  includes  such  military  evolutions  as  are  feasible.  This 
is  the  system  of  drill  adopted  by  the  British  Board  of  Education  for  the 
schools  of  that  country.  The  result  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  phys- 
ique and  bearing  of  the  boys  and  it  is  also  proving  to  have  good  discipline  y 
effects. 

The  Expenditure. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  expenses  of  the  Institution 
have  been  kept  down  to  a  lower  per  capita  rate  than  that  of  the  previous  year, 
despite  the  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  articles  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  The  cost  of  coal  alone  was  $515  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  price  of  meat,  butter,  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit  is  all  considerably 
higher,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Our  potato 
crop  was  a  failure,  necessitating  the  purchase  of  several  hundred  bags  more 
than  usual.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  attendance  of  over  ten  per  cent. 
Yet  I  am  glad  to  say  that  not  only  has  the  per  capita  cost  been  reduced  from 
1223.88  to  $218.46, 'hut  the  aggregate  expenditure  will  be  very  little,  if  any. 
greater  than  that  of  last  year.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  result  it  has  been 
necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  in  buying,  and  economy  in 
the  use  of  supplies.  The  service,  however,  has  not  been  stinted  in  any  way. 
while  the  food  supplied  to  the  pupils  is  of  the  best  quality  and  in  quantity 
limited  only  by  their  appetites.  I  may  say  that  no  distinction  in  this 
respect  is  made  between  pupils  and  staff — the  boys  and  girls  get  the  same 
quality  of  food  as  is  supplied  to  the  Superintendent's  home  and  the  officers' 
and  teachers'  table. 

Changes  in  the  Staff. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  our  staff  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Mr.  P.  Denys,  who  for  thirty-three  years  was  a  most  faithful  and 
efficient  teacher,  retired  at  the  close  of  last  session,  as  he  found  that  his 
health  would  not  justify  him  in  continuing  longer  at  the  work.  Always 
painstaking  and  energetic  and  the  embodiment  of  courtesy  and  devotion,  Mr. 
Denys  has  during  all  these  years  exercised  a  strong  influence  for  good  over 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  and  his  best  and  most  enduring  eulogy  is  the 
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high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  deaf  throughout  the  Province.  Two 
new  oral  teachers,  Miss  Burke  and  Miss  Hammond,  have  been  added  to  the 
staff.  Mr.  D.  Cunningham,  for  twenty-nine  years  the  baker  here,  died  last 
January  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Boyd,  who  is  proving  very 
efficient.  Mr.  Forge,  the  farmer,  resigned  in  the  summer  and  this  position 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  Nugent,  who  has  been  added 
to  our  staff  as  Farm  Instructor.  A  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  come  from 
the  country  and  most  of  these  will,  no  doubt,  choose  farming  as  their  voca- 
tion. There  is  no  occupation  better  adapted  to  the  deaf  than  farming  and 
gardening.  These,  however,  in  order  that  the  best  possible  results  may  be 
obtained,  must  be  carried  on  intelligently  and  in  accordance  with  scientific 
principles;  hence,  instruction  in  the  best  agricultural  methods  should  occupy 
an  important  place  on  our  curriculum.  Mr.  Nugent,  besides  being  a  practi- 
cal farmer,  has  the  educational  qualifications  of  a  second-class  teacher,  and  we 
trust  he  will  be  able  to  make  this  department  of  great  practical  utility. 

(  hi;  New  Curriculum  . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Institution  has  been  placed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  now  forms  a  recognized  part  of  our 
educational  system,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  new  curriculum  of 
studies  for  the  various  classes.  It  was  formerly  the  general  idea  that  the 
deaf  were  a  class  by  themselves  and  required  special  books  and  special 
courses  of  study  distinct  in  character  from  those  of  other  children;  that,  in 
fact,  they  were  rot  capable  of  accomplishing  the  same  work  as  hearing  child- 
ren. This  idea  has  leen  proven  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  very  true  that  in  the 
first  few  years  of  school  the  character  of  our  work  is  different  from  that  of 
hearing  schools,  but  this  is  no1  due  to  any  mental  peculiarities  of  the  deaf, 
but  to  their  lack  of  language.  When  a  hearing  child  begins  its  school 
career,  it  knows  the  names  and  uses  of  all  objects  in  common  use  and  is  able 
to  express  any  ordinary  ideas  in  reasonably  correct  English.  The  deaf  child, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not.  as  a  rule,  know  even  one  word  of  language. 
Hence,  of  course,  our  work  for  the  first  few  years  must  be  different  from  that 
of  the  public  schools.  If  a  hearing  child  began  school  without  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  language,  it  would  have  to  begin  in  the  same  way.  But. 
while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  language  taught  the  deaf  should 
correspond  to  that  of  tin?  hearing  child  in  the  various  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. Our  new  curriculum,  which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  our 
teachers,  was  arranged  according  to  this  principle.  The  committee  spenl 
considerable  time  at  this  work  during  the  vacation  and  went  into  the  matter 
very  thoroughly,  and  next  summer  the  new  programme  will  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  this  session's  experience,  when  we  fed  confident  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  very  serviceable  and  satisfactory  one  in  all  respects.  As  before  stated, 
the  purpose  kept  constantly  in  view  was  that  of  unifying  our  work  with  that 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province.  While  this  is  impossible  at  the  be- 
ginning, for  the  reasons  given  above,  yet  the  two  curricula  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other  every  year  until  in  the  higher  classes  they  become 
identical.  In  order  to  fully  accomplish  this  purpose,  however,  at  least  two 
advanced  classes  will  have  to  be  formed.  The  deaf  child  is  entitled  to  at 
least  as  good  an  education  as  those  who  can  hear,  and  this  is  now  far  from 
the  case.  At  present  our  graduates  would  hardly  equal,  in  their  general 
knowledge  and  in  their  use  of  language,  the  pupils  in  the  Junior  Third  class 
in  our  public  schools,  and  this  is  quite  too  low  a  standard.  Until  tin-  Insti- 
tution is  capable  of  turning  out  its  graduates  with  an  education  equal  to  that 
of  our  public  school  children,  it  will  not  be  doing  its  duty  to  the  deaf  of  the 
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Province.  This,  as  above  stated,  will  necessitate  the  formation  of  two  higher 
classes  and  a  consequent  addition  to  our  staff,  in  which  case  we  could  hope  to 
take  up  the  work  prescribed  for  the  fourth  class  in  the  public  schools,  and 
even  to  prepare  some  of  our  brighter  pupils  for  the  High  School  Entrance 
examinations. 

Our  Library  and  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  important  aids  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  as  of  all 
children,  is  the  reading  of  suitable  books,  papers  and  magazines.  The  most 
important  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  work  here  is 
to  give  the  pupils  a  sufficient  command  of  the  English  language,  to  enable 
them  to  express  themselves  intelligently  and  intelligibly  in  their  business 
and  social  relations  with  hearing  people.  Other  children  ''pick  up"  their 
language  by  hearing  people  talk;  the  deaf  must  acquire  theirs  in  schools  by 
slow,  laborious  effort.  This  is  the  chief  part  of  deaf-mute  education.  But 
the  language  exercises  of  the  class-room  and  the  small  amount  of  practice 
in  the  use  of  language  thus  possible  will  never  suffice  to  give  the  average 
pupil  facility  in  its  use.  To  all  this,  reading  must  be  added.  It  would  not, 
I  think,  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  deaf 
person,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  person  to  become  proficient  in  the  use 
of  language  except  through  the  medium  of  reading.  Hence  the  great  im- 
portance of  trying  to  instil  into  our  pupils  the  habit  of  reading.  Nor  is  this 
an  easy  matter,  as  it  is  with  most  hearing  children.  The  deaf  child's  know- 
ledge of  language  is  so  limited  and  he  is  so  dependent  on  what  he  has  actually 
learned  in  the  class-room  that  he  finds  little  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  print- 
ed matter,  nearly  every  sentence  of  which  contains  words  and  idioms  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar.  This  very  fact  is,  however,  what  makes  it  so  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  try  to  give  him  a  liking  for  and  habit  of  reading,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  beginning  with  him  in  the  first  or  second  year  at  school 
and  making  reading  an  essential  part  of  each  day's  work.  In  our  new  cur- 
riculum we  have  arranged  for  such  a  systematic  course  of  reading  for  each 
class,  using  for  this  purpose  the  Public  School  readers  as  far  as  possible. 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient;  the  older  pupils  must  do  much  more  read- 
ing than  what  can  be  assigned  for  class-room  work,  if  they  are  to  grow  up 
into  the  habit  and  liking  for  it.  We  are,  therefore,  making  a  selection  of 
a  few  hundred  books  best  suited  for  the  pupils  of  the  various  grades,  to  be 
used  for  supplementary  reading  courses  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers. 
This,  we  are  confident,  wall  produce  most  excellent  results  in  assisting  the 
pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  language  and  will,  we  trust,  give  most  of  them  a 
reading  habit,  and  a  liking  for  and  appreciation  of  good  literature  that  will 
be  of  life-long  benefit  and  pleasure  to  them.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect 
to  accomplish  all  this  at  once;  the  foundation  must  first  be  laid  by  beginning 
now  with  the  lower  classes  and  persisting  in  this  course  as  the  pupils  ad- 
vance from  grade  to  grade.  By  systematic  work  of  this  kind  we  hope  to 
change  a  condition  in  which  even  our  best  pupils  cannot  read  a  simple  novel 
or  even  a  common  newspaper  article  understandingly  into  one  in  which  the 
majority  of  them  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  rich  literary  treasures  in  which 
other  boys  and  girls  find  such  delight. 

We  have  also  taken  steps  to  establish  a  museum  in  the  Institution.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  a  museum  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term, 
but  a  comprehensive  collection  of  illustrative  objects  and  pictures  for 
the  assistance  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  class-rooms.  Such 
things  are  useful  in  all  schools;  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  they  are  practically 
essential.  A  hearing  child  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  language  to  enable 
his  teacher  to  convey  to  him  fairly  clear  ideas  relative  even  to  things  he  has 
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never  seen,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  do  this  with  a 
deaf  child.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  pictures  or  specimens  of  objects  for  this 
purpose.  Such  things  as  cotton,  flax,  coffee,  spices,  etc.,  in  the  various 
at  tges  ii,  growth  and  manufacture  are  most  helpful,  as  are  also  pictures  de- 
picting national  dress  and  customs,  historical  events,  etc.  We  hope  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  to  have  a  sufficient  variety  of  such  things  to  meet 
all  our  requirements. 

Religious  [instruction. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  parents  of  our  pupils;  many  deem  it  the  most  important  of  all  matters 
that  could  engage  our  attention.  We  look  as  well  as  we  are  able  after  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  pupils  and  we  give  them  the  best  menial  training 
that  we  can,  but  it  would  be  a  great,  a  fatal  mistake,  if  the  vastly  more  in 
portant  subjects  of  morals  and  religion  were  neglected.  AVbatever  opinio 
may  be  held  as  to  the  advisability  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  the  case  is  quite  different  at  this  Institution.  Hearing  children 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  their  religious  instruction  at  home  and  in  the 
church  and  Sunday-school  of  their  choice.  Our  pupils  must  get  theirs  at  the 
institution  or  go  without,  ami  the  latter  alternative  is,  of  course,  unthink- 
able. Our  regulation-  lor  the  religious  instruction  of  our  pupils  are  as 
follows:  Every  Monday  and  Friday  afternoon  there  i>  a  catechism  (dass  for 
the  Catholic  pupils,  conducted  by  a  teacher  of  that  faith,  which  instruction 
is  supplemented  by  occasional  visits  of  Rev.  Father  Twomey.  These  pupils 
also  go  to  church  every  Sunday  when  tbe  weather  is  ht.  On  Sunday  morning 
at  nine  o'clock  the  junior  Protestant  pupils  are  given  instruction  by  a  lady 
teacher.  At  eleven  o'clock  one  of  the  teachers  explains  the  [international 
Sunday-School  lesson  for  the  day  to  the  senior  Protestant  evangelical 
children.  In  the  afternoon  all  the  pupils  assemble  in  Chapel  and  one  of 
several  teachers  in  rotation  gives  an  address  on  some  ethical  or  biblical 
theme.     Of  course,  nothing  of  a  sectarian  nature  is  allowed  on  suck  occasions. 

A  Her  this  address,  the  senior  pupils  who  met  at  eleven  arc  further  instructed 
in  the  Sunday-School  lesson  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this.  Rev.  Messrs.  Beamish,  Leitch,  Drumm  and  Emerson  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  denominations 
respectively,  visit  the  Institution  on  Friday  afternoons  in  rotation  and  give 
SUeh  instruction  as  they  see  (it  lo  the  pupils  of  their  respective  churches.  A 
similar  privilege  would  be  granted  to  the  ministers  of  any  other  denomina- 
tions, if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it .  Of  course,  all  religious  instruc- 
tion on  week  days  is  given  after  school  hours.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our 
boys  and  girls  are  well  looked  after  so  Ear  as  their  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing is  concerned  and  that  each  one  has  an  opportunity  of  being  taught  the 
doctrines  and  polity  of  his  or  her  own  church,  while  no  one  receives  any  in- 
struction antagonistic  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs.  I 
may  add  that  the  ministers  named  above  are  not  appointed  or  selected  by 
myself  to  do  this  work,  this  is  arranged  for  by  the  ministers  of  the  various 
churches  interested.  The  general  satisfaction  felt  relative  to  this  important 
matter  was  voiced  by  Rev  T"hiral  Dean  Beamish  when  in  a  recent  sermon  he 
eulogized  "the  excellent  facilities  provided  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils." 

S  \i.i  Tim.  the  Flag. 

Loyalty  to  our  King  and  country  and  deference  to  the  flag  as  represent- 
ing our  nationality  are  principles  which   should  be  inculcated  in  every  Ca    a- 
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dian  boy  and  girl.  As  one  means  of  accomplishing  this  result  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  on  certain  national  holidays  and  anniversaries  the  flag  should  be 
raised  to  the  mast-head  and  saluted  by  all  our  boys  formed  in  parade  on  the 
lawn.  This  was  done  for  the  first  time  on  November  9th,  the  King's  birth- 
day, and  the  ceremony  was  a  very  interesting  and  picturesque  one.  This  will 
be  supplemented  as  occasion  suggests  by  appropriate  talks  to  the  pupils  when 
assembled  in  chapel. 

Need  of  Moiie  Accommodation. 

We  are  very  greatly  hampered  in  our  work  here  for  lack  of  sufficient 
accommodation.  It  is  our  desire  and,  I  believe,  the  wish  of  yourself,  the 
Government  and  the  people,  that  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf  should  be 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible  standard  of  efficiency.  This,  however,  is 
quite  impossible  under  our  present  restrictions,  for  our  classes  are  entirely 
too  large  to  enable  this  to  be  done.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  work  of 
teaching  the  deaf  is  and  must  be  largely  individual.  In  a  hearing  school  all 
the  teacher's  instructions  are  heard  by  the  whole  class,  as  are  also  the  pupils' 
answers,  so  that,  if  any  one  pupil  gives  a  correct  reply,  every  boy  and  girl 
is  equally  advantaged  by  it.  With  us  it  is  quite  different.  In  the  manual 
classes  the  pupils  write  their  answers  and  each  one's  slate  or  book  must  be 
separately  examined  by  the  teacher,  and  this  is  slow  work  and  requires  a 
good  deal  of  time.  In  the  oral  classes,  if  the  pupils  are  to  get  a  sufficient 
amount  of  practice  in  articulation  and  lip-reading,  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant that  the  classes  should  be  small.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class  in  the  United  States  is  14.  In  nearly  all  the  best  and  most  progress- 
ive schools  the  number  is  only  12  to  14  in  manual  classes  and  10  to  12  in  oral 
classes.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  educators  of  the  deaf  is  that  this 
should  be  the  maximum  number  in  a  class  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
In  our  school  the  average  in  our  manual  classes  is  19  and  in  oral  classes  13. 
In  only  three  or  four  other  schools  on  the  continent  .is  the  number  so  great. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  our  teachers,  no  matter  how  hard- 
working and  efficient,  to  accomplish  results  equal  to  those  obtained  in  other 
schools  with  smaller  classes.  Moreover,  if  our  oral  work  is  to  be  further  ex- 
tended, more  class-rooms  are  absolutely  imperative,  as  well  as  more  bed- 
rooms to  accommodate  the  necessary  additions  to  our  staff.  Then,  again, 
we  have  no  gymnasium  here  nor  any  room  where  one  could  be  fitted  up,  and 
this  is  considered  a  necessity  in  all  boarding-schools.  Moreover,  neither  the 
boys  nor  girls  have  a  suitable  reading  and  recreation  room,  an  accommoda- 
tion so  important  as  to  be  practically  a  necessity.  A  new  school  building 
with  modern  equipment  is  the  great  desideratum,  as  the  whole  of  the  present 
building  could  be  used  to  advantage  for  other  purposes,  some  of  our  dormi- 
tories being  now  quite  too  crowded.  Failing  this,  however,  an  extension  to 
the  main  building  would  be  inexpensive  and  would  enable  us  to  greatly 
promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  pupils  and  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  work. 

Ouit  Fakm  and  Garden. 

The  proceeds  from  our  farm  and  garden  the  last  year  have  not  been 
very  satisfactory,  being  considerably  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  We 
were  not  singular  in  this,  however,  for  all  the  farmers  hereabouts,  and,  in 
fact,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  had  a  similar  experience.  This  was,  of 
course,  chiefly  due  to  the  unfavourable  weather  conditions,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  this  season  affected  us  more  seriously  than  it  did  many  others 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  here.     The  land  on  our  farm  consists  of  a 
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clay  loam  on  a  bed  rock  lying  just  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  In  a  very 
wet  season  the  rock  holds  the  water  and  the  land  becomes  too  greatly 
saturated;  in  a  dry  season  there  is  no  deep  sub-soil  to  hold  the  mois- 
ture, consequently  the  laud  becomes  entirely  dry  down  to  the  rock,  and 
this  was  the  condition  this  year.  As  a  consequence,  our  potato  crop  was 
almost  a  failure  and  all  other  crops  were  poor.  We  hope  in  the  future  that 
our  farming  operations  will  be  carried  on  in  a  more  scientific  manner  than  in 
the  past  and  that  the  proceeds  therefrom  will  be  greatly  augmented.  It 
seems  to  me,  also,  that  our  dairy  herd  should  be  sufficiently  increased  to 
enable  us  to  furnish  the  whole  of  our  milk  supply,  thus  cutting  off  one  con- 
siderable item  of  expenditure,  ensuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  milk 
absolutely  under  our  control  and  at  the  same  time  enriching  our  soil  to  the 
advantage  of  the  various  crops. 

Home  Nursing. 

Tin-  chief  purpose  for  which  our  pupils  come  to  school  is  to  gel  an  educa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  such  as  other  children  get  in 
the  public  schools.  Jtiit  it  is  necessary,  iira  school  of  this  kind,  to  do  much 
more  than  this,  for,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  the  Institution  must  be 
both  a  home  and  a  school.  Hence  it  is  important  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
we  give  our  pupils  the  training  which  other  hoys  and  girls  get,  or  should  get 
at  home.  This  is  necessary  for  our  girls  especially,  if  they  are  to  discharge 
well  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  highest  and  noblest  sphere  of  female  activ- 
ity the  home.  All  of  our  girls  are,  therefore,  taught  to  do  all  kinds  ot 
ordinary  household  work.     They  learn   to  make  beds,   to  Bweep  and  dust,  to 

I  wash  and  wipe  dishes,  to  set  the  table,  to  prepare  food    lor  cooking,   to  iron 

i  clothes  -in  fact  to  do  everything  they  would  Learn  to  do  in  the  ordinary  home 
Then  in  our  Household  Science  department,  alter  they  have  been  here  a  few 
y.ars,  they  learn  the  higher  art  of  cooking,  the  quality  and  values  of  food, 
etc.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  recently  started  a  class  in  nursing  for  some 
of  the  larger  girls,  which  is  in  charge  of  our  trained  nurse  and  which  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  class.  This,  of 
course,   is  not   for   professional   purposes,  but  to   give   these   girls  a  sufficient 

I  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  nursing  to  enable  them  to  act  intelli- 
gently and  efficiently  in  ordinary  cases  of  illness  or  accident ,  when  the  services 
of  a  trained  nurse  could  not  be  obtained  or  would   not  be  required. 

During  the  summer  new  lavatories  were  installed   on  both  the  boys'  and 

,  srirls'  sides.  These  are  flushed  automatically  at  regular  intervals,  which  can 
he  regulated  as  to  frequency,  and  are  of  the  mosl  perfect  and  up-to-  date  con- 

I  struction  in  every  respect,  and  no  doubt  they  have  been  conducive  to  the 
good  health  as  they  certainly  have  been  to  the    comfort  and  convenience  of  the 

1  pupils.     This   was   an   improvement   that    was  very  much    needed,    as   the   old 

I  closets  were  very  unsanitary  and  repulsive,  and  will,  with  the  assistance  of 
disciplinary  methods  adopted,  do  away,  to  a  large  extent,  with  constipation, 
always  so  prevalent  in  this  Institution  as  in  all  r  sidenti   I  schools. 

Xr.w  Features. 

The  chief  new  features  in  our  work,  which  have  all  been  inaugurated 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  are  Oral  Teaching,  Homo  Nursing,  Instruc- 
tion in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Physical  Culture  and  a  Teachers' 
Association.  This  Association  was  organized  last  session  and  holds  regular 
monthly  meetings,   besides  special  ones  when  required,  for  the  discussion   of 
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subjects  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Institution.  These  meetings  have  been 
very  helpful  in  many  ways  and  no  doubt  will  be  increasingly  so  in  the  future. 
In  order  that  our  staff  may  keep  abreast  of  the  times  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  the  teachers  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Public  School  Associations! 
of  this  county,  and,  if  possible  to  do  so,  the  sessions  of  the  Provincial  Associa- 
tion. 

Fire  Dkill. 

In  addition  to  the  new  features  above  noted,  fuller  details  relating  to 
which  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  report,  we  have  established  a  care- 
fully devised  system  of  fire-drill.     These  drills  are  held  at  frequent  intervals; 
and  are  varied  to  meet  all  possible  contingencies.     Inside  the  building  an 
18  inch  gong  has  been  placed  for  giving  the  alarm,  the  number  of  strokes  on 
the  gong  indicating  in  what  part  of  the  building  the  fire  is,  while  a  whistle  has 
been  attached  to  the  engine  to  summon  outsiders.     In  every  dormitory  one  or| 
two  hearing  persons  sleep.     On  the  alarm  being  given  each  of  these  waken: 
certain  older   pupils  previously  specified,   and  each   one  of    these  wakens  a 
certain  number  of  other  pupils.     In  the  day  drills  when  all  the  pupils  are 
in  the  dormitories  they  get  out  of  the  building  in  orderly  procession  in  less 
than  two  minutes;  at  night,  when  all  are  asleep,  in  less  than  four  minutes. 
The  night  alarm  is  given  with  smoke,  it  being  the  duty  of  any  officer  or  teacher 
discovering  the  smoke  will  immediately  ring  the  gong  and     give  the  general 
alarm.     This  accustoms  all,  both  officers  and  pupils,  to  actual  fire  conditions.! 

Methods  oe  Teaching  the  Deae. 

When  I  assumed  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  this  Institution,  my 
attention  was  very  naturally  at  once  drawn  to  the  question  of  teaching 
methods.  I  was  aware  that  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  existed  among 
educators  of  the  deaf  as  to  the  best  system  of  instruction,  so  I  took  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  subject  and  obtaining  the  views 
thereon  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  I  visited  a  number  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  obtained,  by  correspondence  or 
otherwise,  the  opinion  of  every  superintendent  and  principal  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  also  studied  the  best  printed  matter  bearing  on  the  subject  that  I 
could  obtain.  I  also  discussed  this  subject  very  fully  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Addison,  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  School  for  the  Deaf  and  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  for  the  Deaf  in  Great  Britain,  and  Mr. 
F.  G.  Barnes,  Head  Master  of  the  Homerton  School  for  the  Deaf,  London,  and 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  above-named  Association,  both  of  whom  spent 
some  days  at  this  Institution  last  year.  I  approached  this  question  with  an 
open  mind,  having  no  previously  formed  opinions  or  prejudices,  my  one  only  I 
object  being  to  find  out  and  adopt  the  system  that  experience  had  shown  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  as  to  results. 

Although  in  previous  reports  the  differences  between  the  various  methods 
have  been  defined,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  recapitulate  in  order  that  what  • 
follows  might  be  the  better  understood.    The  various  methods  of  teaching  have 
been  classified  as  the  Oral,  the  Manual,   the  Auricular  and  the  Combined. 
With  the  Manual  is  sometimes  associated  what  is  called  Articulation  work. 

First,  as  to  the  difference  between  Articulation  and  Oralism.     An  oral 
class  is  one  in  which  the  teacher  conducts  his  recitations  chiefly  by  speech,  I 
the  pupils  receiving  their  instruction  by  reading  the  teacher's  lips  and  them-  j 
selves  responding  orally.     The  class  remains  continually  in  the  oral  teacher's 
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charge — it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  school,  but  taught  all 
the  subjects  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  varied  of  course,  as  in  hearing 
schools,  by  written  recitations. 

By  Articulation  is  meant  something  quite  different  from  this.  In  a 
school*  where  articulation  is  employed,  the  pupils  receive  their  instruction 
in  the  various  subjects  of  study  in  manual  classes  and  conduct  their  recita- 
tions almost  entirely  by  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet,  conventional  signs 
also  being  generally  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  selected  number 
of  pupils, however,  go  once  a  day  for,  say,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
articulation  class  where  they  receive  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading. 
These  latter,  in  fact,  become  a  ver\  minor  factor  in  the  pupil's  education,  and 
no  facts  or  arguments  are  required  to  convince  anyone  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  pupil,  in  so  short  a  time  every  day.  to  acquire  any  great  degree  of 
efficiency  in  either  speech    or  lip-reading. 

In  manual  classes  the  pupils  arc  instructed  by  the  use  of  writing,  finger- 
spelling  and  signs.  The  two  former  are  indispensible  in  Manual  schools  and 
are  useful  adjuncts  in  all  schools,  no  matter  what  method  is  employed.  In 
most  schools,  however,  the  use  of  signs  in  the  class-room  has  been  abolished, 
or  at  least  limited  as  much  as  possible,  only  such  signs  being  allowed  as  may 
be  necessary  in  explaining  such  words  and  ideas  as  cannot  otherwise  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  pupils.  The  reason  is  that  signs  stand  for  .ideas  and  are 
of  no  aid  to  the  pupils  in  learning  the  exact  forms  of  language.  Articulation 
teaching,  as  before  indicated,  is  generally  carried  on  in  schools  of  this  kind. 
Comparatively  speaking,  in  .Manual  schools  the  instruction  is  given  and 
recitations  conducted  chiefly  by  writing  and  finger-spelling,  with  speech- 
teaching  only  as  an  incident.  In  Oral  schools,  teaching  of  and  by  speech  is 
the  chief  consideration,  with  writing  and  finger-spelling  as  auxiliary  devices. 

The  Auricular  method  is  applicable  only  to  such  pupils  as  have  a  sullicieut 
amount  of  hearing  to  enable  them  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  either 
with  the  unaided  voice  or  by  the  help  of  some  mechanical  device,  one  chief 
purpose  being  to  preserve  and  improve  this  important  sense.  It  has  been 
found  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  develop  the  healing  of  children  to  such  a 
degree  that   they  can  be  classed  as  only   hard-of-hearing. 

The  term,  Combined  Method,  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  By  some  it  is 
used  to  describe  schools  where  part  of  the  pupils  are  taught  in  oral  classes 
and  part  in  manual  classes.  Others  apply  it  only  to  schools  where  the  system 
employed  is  the  manual,  combined  with  articulation.  The  former  use  of  the 
term  seems  to  me  the  preferable.  It  is  not  a  method  of  instruction  but  a  term 
descriptive  of  schools  in  which  two  or  more  of  the  above  described  systems  are 
used  concurrently.  All  teaching  in  all  schools  is  done  either  by  the  Manual 
or  the  Oral  method,  the  auricular  being  but  an  amplification  of  the  latter  and 
never  applicable  to  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pupils. 

In  my  investigations  into  this  subject  I  found  that  on  some  points  the 
opinions  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  educators  of  the  deaf  were 
almost  unanimous.  One  was  that  whatever  teaching  of  speech  was  attempted 
should  be  given  in  oral  classes,  as  above  defined,  and  not  by  the  liour-a-day 
articulation  method.  Even  a  hearing  child  would  not  make  very  fast  progress 
in  learning  to  talk  if  its  efforts  were  limited  to  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
a  day.  The  same  psychological  principle  is  involved  in  the  teaching  of  a 
foreign  language,  say  French,  to  pupils  in  our  High  Schools.  Pupils  whose 
instruction  in  and  practice  in  speaking  French  is  limited  to  four  or  five  hours 
a  week  may  learn  to  read  the  language  with  facility  but  never  become  pro- 
jficient  in  the  correct  pronunciation.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be 
acquired  by  a  pupil  is  to  surround  him,  as  it  were,  with  a  French  atmosphere, 
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that  is,  put  him  in  a  school  or  class  where  French  is  made  the  constant 
medium  of  communication,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to  speak  the  language 
like  a  native.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  an  oral  class  is  so  superior  to  an 
articulation  class  for  the  teaching  of  speech.  If  the  only  point  at  issue,  there 
fore,  was  as  to  how  the  child  can  best  be  taught  to  vocalize  clearly,  the 
decision  would  be  a  very  easy  one. 

But  a  much  more  important  question  at  once  arises,  and  that  is,  which 
method  w  ill  produce  the  best  educative  result?  These  pupils  came  to 
school  to  get  an  education — to  gain  facility  in  the  use  of  language  and 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  attain  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  happiness  and  success  in  life.  This  is  the  final  test,  the  decisive 
consideration.  Power  of  speech  would  be  of  little  use  to  a  child  unless  he 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  language  forms  to  enable  him  to  express 
himself  intelligently.  Just  here  is  where  the  advocates  of  the  two  systems 
join  issue,  each  claiming  the  superiority  of  their  method  in  this  regard. 
Among  educators  of  the  deaf  the  preponderance  of  opinion  and  oi 
observed  results  is  in  favour  of  oralism,  so  far  at  any  rate,  as  relates  to  a  larg' 
proportion  of  the  pupils.  In  some  of  the  schools  visited  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  facility  in  the  use  of  correct  language  and  colloquial  idioms 
evinced  by  the  pupils  in  the  oral  classes.  It  is  generally  considered  that  ii 
the  deaf  child  acquires  enough  language  to  make  himself  understood  by  heal- 
ing people,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  or  should  be  attempted.  But 
majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  more  advanced  oral  classes  that  I  saw  coul 
express  themselves  in  clear,  correct  English ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  work 
saw  done,  particularly  in  composition,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  junior  grade 
in  our  High  Schools.  The  only  conclusion  that  I  could  arrive  at  was  tha 
oralism  was  the  better  system  of  the  two  for  the  semi-mute,  the  semi-deaf  am 
the  brighter  of  the  totally  deaf  and  this  is  logically  what  would  be  expected 
inasmuch  as  pupils  in  oral  classes  get  much  more  practice  in  the  use  o 
language  than  those  in  manual  classes;  for,  frequent  repetition  and  constan 
practice  in  the  use  of  correct  language  forms  is  the  whole  secret,  the  absolute! 
essential  condition  of  facility  of  expression.  But  even  if  the  Oral  wer 
not  superior  to  the  Manual  method,  even  if  it  produced  only  equally  gooi 
results,  it  still  would  be  greatly  preferable,  for  then  the  orally  taught  pupil 
would  have  just  as  good  an  education  as  those  manually  taught  and  wouL 
have,  in  addition,  the  power  of  speech  and  lip-reading  which  the  others  hav 
not — a  very  great  advantage,  indeed. 

As  to  vocalization,  while   many   of  the  semli-mute   and    semi-deaf   wil 
acquire  speech  scarcely  inferior  in  quality  of  tone  to  that  of  hearing  children 
it  must  be  admitted  that  few  totally  deaf  children  ever  learn  to  modulat 
their  voices  agreeably  or  to  articulate  distinctly  enough  to  be  easily  undei 
stood   by  strangers.     Yet  they   can   be  understood,  when   accustomed   to  it 
by  their  families,  intimate  associates  and  fellow-workmen,  and  this  is  a  ver 
real   advantage   and  help   to   them.      And  even  the   sentimental   side  of  th 
question  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  for  it  may  readily  be  conceived  tha 
when  a  child,  who  has  never  before  spoken  a  word  in  its  life,  returns  froi 
school  and   utters  for  the  first  time  the  words  ''mother,"   "father,"  etc..  i 
voice,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  will  to  its  loved   ones  be  the  sweete 
music  that  ever  greeted  their  ears. 

As   I    have    already   said,    a    large   majority   of   educators    of    the    des 
agree  that  oral  teaching  produces  the  best  educative  results  for  at  least  a  co 
siderable   portion    of  the   deaf   and    should  be  an   important   feature  in  t 
curriculum  of  every  school.      Opinions,  however,  differ  as  to  what  proporti 
can  be  successfully  so  taught.      In   some  schools,   over  ninety  per  cent,  a 
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aught  by  this  method,  the  residue  consisting  of  children  of  dull  intellect  who 
•annot  learn  much  by  any  method.  In  other  schools  of  equally  good  repute, 
li  much  smaller  proportion  are  taught  orally.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  ratio 
if  those  so  taught  has  been  continually  increasing  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
sentury,  and  the  movement  in  tins  direction  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing 
jn  force.  In  evidence  of  this  I  give  ihe  following  figures,  taken  from  The 
American  Annals  for  the  D( af,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Association 
J»f  American  Instructors  for  the  Deaf,  and  not  a  partisan  in  the  discussion  as 
o  methods : . 

Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  from   the  "Annals." 


Percentage  of  pupils  taught 
speech. 


6  Taught  wholly 
a  Taught  or  chiefly  by  the 
speech.        Oral  Met  hod. 


4, -is.'. 
4,802 
5,084 
5,243 
5,498 
5,817 
6,237 
6,687 
6,988 
7.IU7 
7,482 
7,601 
7,7(10 


2.056 
2,260 
2,570 
2, 7*2 
3,466 
3,672 
1,089 
4,538 
5,147 
4,888 
5,433 
5,508 
5,733 


b  Taught  wholly 

a    Taught 

or  chiefly  by  the 

Bpeech. 

Oral  Method. 

54  0', 

24.7', 

54  4', 

25.6', 

54.9% 

27.7', 

;.|  9 

28.8% 

56.4  - 

35.6% 

57.  1', 

36.2% 

61.8% 

40.5% 

IV.',  .if. 

42.8% 

63. 4  J! 

46.7% 

64.1% 

14. 6', 

66.6 

48.4', 

67.2?i 

48.7  % 

67.998 

50.5 ', 

Prom  tliis  it  will  be  seen  tliat  in  the  last  thirteen  years  the  proportion 
if  pupils  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method  in  the  United  States 
ias  increased  from  24.7  to  50.5  per  cent.,  while  (17  per  cent,  are  taught  speech. 
In  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  articulation  and  oral  teachers  has  in- 
creased from  43.3  to  04.0.  The  Association  Review,  however,  a  magazine 
Uevoted  to  the  interests  of  oralism,  gives  the  proportion  of  pupils  now  being 
aught  orally  as  02.0,  as  compared  with  50.5  from  the  Annals. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  nearly  all  the  pupils  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and,  in  fact,  all  the  countries  are  taught  orally.  In  Great  Britain  the 
ystem  used  varies  in  different  sections  of  the  country s  but  oral  instruction 
kreatly  predominates.  In  Mexico  and  South  America,  also,  the  oral  system 
s  used  almost  exclusively.  In  Canada,  exclusive  of  the  Belleville  Institution, 
'40  pupils  out  of  597,  or  40  per  cent,  are  taught  orally. 

In  this  Institution,  up  to  last  year,  the  teaching  of  speech  was  entirely  by 
[he  articulation  method,  that  is  all  the  pupils  received  their  education  in 
tnanual  classes,  but  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  went  for  three-quarters 
d  an  hour  every  day  to  an  articulation  class  for  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  art  of  vocalization  and  lip-reading.  There  had  hitherto  been  no  oral 
caching,   the  first  oral   class  having  been   started   last   January   with,   I  may 
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say,  most  satisfactory  results.  We  have  now  three  oral  classes,  and  in  tn 
future  others  will  be  established  as  our  facilities  will  admit  and  the  bes 
interests  of  the  pupils  seem  to  require.  These  oral  classes  will  be  formed  eac 
term  from  the  new  pupils  just  entering  the  Institution,  as  in  this  way  th 
most  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained.  It  does  not  seem  advisable  t 
begin  oral  work  with  pupils  who  have  been  here  for  a  number  of  years,  and  ii 
any  case,  we  have  not,  at  present,  any  facilities  for  doing  so.  All  of  th 
pupils,  however,  who  have  been  taking  articulation  work  in  the  past  will  con 
tinue  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  Institution.  In  this  way,  arti 
culation  teaching  will  be  gradually  eliminated  and  in  a  few  years,  by  natura 
sequence  of  events,  all  speech  teaching  will  be  in  oral  classes.  It  is  not  ou 
purpose,  or  do  we  deem  it  advisable,  that  all  pupils  should  be  taught  by  th 
oral  method,  but  we  would  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Britis 
Royal  Commission,  elsewhere  referred  to,  that  every  pupil  should  be  care 
fully  tested  as  to  his  capability  of  learning  to  speak  and  that  an  opportunit; 
for  doing  so  be  given  every  deaf  child  whom  it  would  seem  could 
materially  benefitted  thereby. 

British  Royal  Commission. 

Some  years  ago  the  British  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commissio 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  an 
blind.  This  Commission,  composed  of  eighteen  eminent  men,  spent  tw 
years  in  making  an  exhaustive  enquiry  linto  all  matters  relative  to  this  sub 
ject,  securing  the  testimony  of  the  most  successful  educators  of  the  deaf  i 
Europe  and  America,  the  total  cost  of  their  labors  being  $230, 000. 00.  Th 
conclusions  they  arrived  at  relative  to  the  question  of  methods  are  entitled  t 
much  weight  and  are  as  follows  :  — 

"That  every  child  who  is  deaf  should  have  full  opportunity  of  bein 
educated  on  the  Pure  Oral  System.  In  all  schools  which  receive  Governmen 
grants,  whether  conducted  on  the  oral,  sign  and  manual,  or  combined  syste: 
all  children  should  be,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  instructed  on  the  oral  syste: 
and  after  the  first  year  they  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  lip-read  on  the  pui 
oral  system,  unless  they  are  physically  or  mentally  disqualified,  in  which  cas 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  they  should  be  either  removed  from  the  ora 
department  or  taught  elsewhere  on  the  sign  and  manual  system  in  school 
recognized  by  the  Education  Department.  The  parent  shall  as  far  as  practi 
cable,  have  the  liberty  of  selecting  the  school  to  which  his  child  should  b 
sent. 

"That  children  who  have  partial  hearing  or  remains  of  speech  should  i 
all  cases  be  educated  on  the  pure  oral  system.  The  children  should  in  a] 
schools  be  classified  according  to  their  ability. 

"That  there  should  be  teachers  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  8  or  10  pupil 
in  pure  oral  schools,  and  of  one  to  14  or  15  in  sign  and  manual  schools." 

The  Mosely  Commission. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  A.  Mosely,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  of  England,  set  apa 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  sending  to  America  a  number  c 
teachers  engaged  in  various  departments  of  educational  work,  to  invest 
gate  the  methods  of  teaching  in  vogue  on  this  continent.  Among  tho- 
selected  for  this  purpose  were  two  eminent  teachers  of  the  deaf,  Mr.  TV 
Addison,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Barnes,  of  London,  to  both  of  whom 
have  previously  referred.     These  gentlemen   spent   several  weeks  in  Canad 
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aid  the  United  States,  visiting  a  number  of  the  best  schools.  Having  theru- 
lelves  had  a  long  experience  in  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf,  they  were 
K .-<  uliarly  well  qualified  to  pass  an  intelligent  judgment  on  the  various 
nethods  employed  here,  and  to  estimate  fairly  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
tin!  the  results  obtained.  Their  reports,  therefore,  possess  great  value  to 
ill  educators  of  the  deaf  and  all  interested  therein,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
if  including  these  documents  in  this  report,  believing  that  they  will  be  of 
icrmanent  value  and  interest,  and  will  give  a  better  insight  into  all  matters 
u'ltaining  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  deaf  than  anything  I  could 
say. 

MR.   BARNES'   REPORT. 

For  many  years  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  Great  Britain  have  had  a  valu- 
ible  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  in 
Lmerica.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  "Volta  Bureau,"  almost 
■very  school  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  school  reports,  and  all  the 
mblished  literature  appertaining  to  the  schools  and  institutions  for  the 
leaf  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tile  very  existence  of  the  "Volta  Bureau"  is  typical  of  the  difference 
ictween  the  estimation  in  which  education  is  held  in  the  D\d  Country  and 
phe  New  World. 

Founded  In  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell  with  the  money  he  received  as  the 
'Volta  Prize"  from  the  French  Government  for  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
ilinne,  the  "Volta  Bureau"  in  Washington  was  built  and  endowed  "for  the 
acrease  and   diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf." 

The  information  so  generously  supplied  to  teachers  of  the  deal  in  this 
•ountiy  lias  proved  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value,  and  has  tended  to 
•timulate  a  keen  desire  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  work  done 
n  the  deaf  schools  in  America.  It  was,  therefore,  with  pleasure  I  found  I 
kas  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  oiler  of  Mr.  Mosely  to  personally  ascertain 
he  position  of  the  work,  and  1  outlined  a  oumber  of  headings  hearing  on 
•  klmost  every  phase  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  good  idea  of  the 
mint-  of  agreement  and  difference  between  our  methods,  condition-  and  re- 
mits, and  those  obtained  in  America. 

I  also  desired  to  obtain  information  relating  to  the  "blind-deaf"  and 
kf  the  work  among  the  blind;  and  finally  any  points  hearing  on  the  whole 
luestion  of  segregating  and  training  mentally-defective  children. 

Tin.  Deaf. 

A  comparison  of  the  condition  and  results  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  I 
ound  very  difficult  to  make,  as  in  the  short  period  of  seven  weeks  it  was 
lmost  impossible  to  do  more  than  gain  a  superficial  impression  of  the  work 
the  deaf  schools  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

As  in  this  country  the  schools  are  far  apart,  but  the  distances  between 
hem  are  much  greater.  This  involved  long  journeys  and.  consequently, 
t  was  thought  best  to  select  typical  schools  and  spend,  when  possible,  sev- 
ral  days  in  each,  rather  than  attempt  to  see  a  large  number  of  schools  and 
ave  less  time  to  actually  examine  the  work. 

The   following   schools   for   the   deaf  were  visited:  — 

The  New  York  Institute,  Fanwood  (450  pupils). 

The  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  Lexing- 
on  Avenue,   New  York  (250  pupils). 
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The  Wright  (Private)   Oral  School,   New  York  (25  pupils). 

The  Columbia  Institution  (Gallaudet  College),  Washington  (100  stu 
dents). 

The  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf,  Washington  (60  pupils). 

The  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mount  Airy,  Phila 
delphia   (500   pupils). 

The  Home  for  Teaching  Speech  to  Little  Deaf  Children,  Bala,  Phila 
delphia  (63  pupils) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edge 
wood   Park,  Pittsburg   (225  pupils). 

The  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  at  the  Normal  Practice  School,  The  Yal 
School,  the  Darwin  School,  the  Goethe  School,  The  Burr  School,  Chicag 
(about  250  pupils). 

The   School   for  the  Deaf,  Milwaiikee,   Wisconsin   (70  pupils). 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich.   (380  pupils). 

The  Western  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Rochester 
New  York  (200  pupils). 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville,  Canada  (24 
pupils). 

The  Mackay  Institute  for  Protestant  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind,  Montrea 
(60   pupils). 

The  Catholic  Male  and  Female  Institutions,  Mile  End,  and  St.  Deni 
Street,  Montreal  (about  300  pupils). 

The   Clarke  Oral    School,   Northampton,    Mass.  (150  pupils). 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,   Mass.  (150  pupils). 

The  American  School  for  the  Deaf,   Hartford,  Conn.   (180  pupils). 

The  total  number  of  children  in  these  schools  in  round  numbers  wa 
about  3,400,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  schools  for  th 
deaf  in  the  United   States  and  Canada. 

The  fact  of  coming  into  contact  with  such  a  large  number  of  pupi] 
and  their  teachers  gave  an  opportunity  of  forming  some  valuable  generc 
impressions,  but  I  attach  much  more  importance  to  the  opinions  expresse 
by  experienced  American  teachers  than  to  any  conclusions  I  was  able  t 
form  from  my  own  observations. 

Conditions  and  School  Attendance. 

In  Great  Britain  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  compulsory,  and  pract 
cally  every  deaf  child  is  now  brought  into  the  schools.  Experience  he 
shown  in  England  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1893  the  geners 
average  of  intelligence  of  the  deaf  children  coming  under  instruction  hf 
been  lower  than  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  this  points  t 
the  conclusion  that  the  lowest  type  of  children  do  not  attend  school  so  we 
under  a  ''permissive"  law  as  they  do  when  attendance  is  compulsory.  I 
America,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  compulsory  attendance  for  des 
children.  In  some  States,  deaf  children  are  supposed  to  come  under  tt 
general  statutes  enforcing  attendance  at  school,  but  even  in  those  cases  tl 
"two-mile-limit"  similar  to  the  clause  in  our  English  Education  Act  rende; 
the  law  inapplicable  to  the  majority  of  the  deaf  children,  very  few  of  who] 
live  within  two  miles  of  the  school  for  the  deaf. 

The  last  census  gave  the  deaf  population  of  the  United  States  as  89,28' 
Taking  the  usual  one-fifth  of  this  number  as  being  of  school  age  (thoug 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  school  age  in  America  the  proportion  should  \ 
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arger  than  one-fifth),  there  ought  to  be  about  18,000  pupils  under  instruc- 
:iori  The  last  return  given  of  the  children  in  the  schools  showed  a  total  of 
ess  than  12,000. 

Number  of  Schools  in  United  States  131         Pupils...   11,259 

Number   of   Schools   in   Canada    6         Pupils...        735 


137  11,984 

This  appears  to  point  to  the  fact  that  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  deaf 
children  in  America  are  not  under  instruction,  and  bears  out  the  complaints 
if  many  teachers  that  promising  pupils  are  often  retained  in  their  homes 
ifter  the  summer  vacation  because  their  labour,  especially  in  agricultural 
listricts,  is  very  valuable.  It  also  to  some  extent  confirms  a  statement 
.riven  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  that  700 
deaf  children  are  not  under  instruction,  though  perhaps  this  number  is 
exaggerated. 

American  children  appear  bigger,  better  developed,  and  more  matured 
han  the  majority  of  our  town-bred  children  in  England,  possibly  from  the 
teason  stated  above — the  lower  type  such  as  we  get  being  presumably  ab- 
sent. It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  standard  of  intellectual  capacity 
\mong  the  children  entering  the  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  was  higher 
han  in  our  British   Schools. 

Of  the  children  in  the  schools,  too,  there  appeared  to  be  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  semi-mutes  and  partial-hearing  children  than  is  the  case  in  our 
own  schools. 

As  a  rule  the  school  course  was  arranged  for  12  years,  and  the  object 
if  the  school  work  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  the  "graduating"  pupil, 
■.r.,  the  pupil  who  remained  in  school  until  be  completed  the  full  com- 
The  schools  in  many  cases  were  larger  than  ours  and  so  permitted  of  better 
classification,  with  the  result  that  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  schools  there 
tvas  to  be  found  a  selection  from  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  could  be 
[he  case  in  smaller  schools,  and  sometime-  there  were  several  divisions  of 
he  same  grade — a,  b,  c,  d,  so  that  in  a  and  b  grades,  there  might  be  the 
'creme  de  la  creme"  of  several  hundred  pupils,  and  among  these  there  would 
le  a  large  proportion  of  partially-hearing  pupils,  or  of  those  who  had  lost 
heir  hearing  after  they  had  acquired  speech,  and  had  had  the  advantage  of 
he  intellectual  development  inseparable  from  the  possession  of  speech  up 
o  that  point. 

Systems  of  Instruction. 

Repeated  statements  have  been  made  in  this  country  that  children 
aught  on  the  "manual"  method,  or  a  "combined"  system,  are  mentally 
superior  to  the  "orally"  taught  deaf,  except  in  a  few  special  eases;  and 
romparisons  have  been  made  between  what  has  been  termed  the  "Ameri- 
can System"  and  the  oral  method,  as  mediums  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Statements  based  on  those  comparisons  have  often  been  made  to  the  effect 
hat  the  deaf  of  America  are  better  educated  than  the  deaf  at  home  because 
hey  have  the  advantage  of  being1  instructed  by  the  "combined"  system. 
These  statements  are  made  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  oral  method  of  instructing  the  deaf,  and  consequently  I  made 
i  special  point  of  not  only  observing  the  methods  and  results  bearing  on  this 
inestion,  but  also,  asked  for  and  obtained  the  opinions  of  all  the  experi- 
nced  teachers  of  the  deaf,  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 
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In  the  schools  visited  I  found  the  same  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  thj 
methods  to  he  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  are  to  he  found  i 
this  country.  There  is  no  "American  System,"  and  the  methods  vary  ill 
almost  every  school  Some  schools  were  entirely  oral,  and  others  were  conl 
ducted  under  some  form  of  the  "combined"  system.  But  the  interpretation 
of  the  latter  term  varies  very  widely.  In  some  of  the  combined  schools 
almost  the  whole  of  the  class  work  is  carried  on  by  the  oral  method,  an| 
only  a  few  pupils  are  taught  manually,  by  means  of  the  single-handed 
phahet  and  signs;  but  in  other  schools  the  proportion  of  time  and  attention 
given  to  the  two  methods  is  entirely  reversed,  and  the  whole  of  the  instrucj 
tion  is  carried  on  hy  silent  methods,  sometimes  almost  entirely  hy  "signs,' 
and  speech  is  only  taught  to  a  few  pupils  for  a  short  period  each  day. 

For  instance,  in  one  school  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  received  an! 
oral  instruction,  and  in  this  case  they  were  only  taught  to  articulate  am| 
read  speech  from  the  lips  for  36  minutes  daily — the  time  of  one  teacher 
ing  divided  for  three  ho\irs  between  five  classes;  in  another  school  only  2] 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  under  instruction  orally  for  40  minutes  daily! 
and  in  each  case  the  remainder  of  the  school  period  of  more  than  four  hour| 
was  given  over  entirely  to  silent  methods.  This  form  of  combination  aj 
peared  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory;  the  short  time  devoted  to  speech  waj 
wasted  for  practical  purposes  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  neither  facilit, 
nor  intelligibility  could  he  obtained  with  so  little  attention  paid  to  the  sun 
ject,  and  no  good  results  could  possibly  be  expected  from  speech  which  waj 
being  treated  rather  as  an  accomplishment  or  an  ''extra,"  than  as  a  conl 
stant  means  of  communication. 

In  some  of  the  schools  visited  every  encouragement  was  given  to  thl 
full  development  of  speech,  and  it  was  only  relegated  to  a  secondary  positions 
or  dropped  altogether,  when  experience  had  shown  that  apparently  it  waj 
going  to  be  of  little  practical  value  in  the  after  life  of  the  pupil.  In  a  fcl 
schools  it  was  maintained  at  all  costs,  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  both  a] 
a  means  of  instruction  and  in  the  daily  out-of-school  life  of  the  pupils,  anj 
yet,  so  far  as  I  could  find,  there  was  no  loss  of  mental  development,  thei 
was  no  cramping  of  the  natural  vivacity  and  character  of  the  pupils,  anl 
the  attainments  were  quite  equal — where  they  did  not  actiially  surpass 
those  of  similar  pupils  in  "combined"  schools. 

On  this  point  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  of  thj 
principals   of   American  Institutions   is  valuable.     He  says:  — 

"Articulation  teaching  as  a   sort  of  ornamental  branch,   not  highly  oi 
namental   at    that,    is  a  very    different  thing  from   teaching  speech    by    anl 
through  speech  and  as  a  means  of  mental  development  and  mental  culture 
The  former  is  but  the  dim  shadow  of  the  end  sought  for,  while  in  the  lattejj 
is  found  the  full  fruition  of  the  teachers'   aims  and  efforts,   the  realizatiof 
of  the  pupils'  desires,  the  fulfilment  of  the  parents'  hopes  and  prayers. 

"There   are  but  two  methods   of  teaching  the  deaf,  the   oral   or   -peed 
method  and  the  manual  or  sign  method.     All  methods  that  are  not  oral  i 
principle   and  practice  are   manual       The    attempt     to     combine    these    t\ 
methods  in  the  instruction  of  the  same  piipil,  under  what  is  styled  the  "coi 
bined"  system,  is,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  production  of  the  best  speech  rt 
suits,  a  demonstrated  failure:   they  do  not,  will  not,   cannot  combine." 

According  to   recent   returns  the  number  of  children  taught    speech  l 
American  Schools  has  increased  from  27  per  cent,  to  67  per  cent,  in  the  h 
20  years.     The  following  summary  taken  from   the   Association  to  Promc 
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:he  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  in  190-i,  gives  useful  information,  not 
mly  of  the  extent  to  which  speech  is  taught,  but  also  to  what  extent  it  is 
;sed  by  the  pupils: — - 


I  n i led  States.  Canada. 


Taught  speech 7,578         67  354  48 ', 

S'ot  taught  speech  3,681         33%  381  52% 

Speech  used  in  school  and  outside 2,050          18%  179  25'f 

Speech  used  in  school  and  spelling  outside     10  0.1%  75  10% 

jpeech  used  in  school,  spelling  and  signs  outside 1,655          15',  5  0.7% 


Of  the  67  per  cent,  taught   speech   48.3   per  cent    were  taught   entirely 

>rally,_17.9  per   cent,   have   lessons   in   articulation    and    lip-reading,   but     it 
was  not  used  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

Enquiries  were  addressed  to  principals  and  experienced  teachers  in 
every  school  as  to  whether  in  their  opinion  every  deaf  child  could  be  satis- 
factorily taught  by  the  oral  method,  and  the  replies  generally  were  against 
the  universal  application  of  this  method.  In  some  few  cases  pronounced 
iralists  declared  that  every  child  except  those  mentally  deficient  could  be 
>o  taught,  bat  the  majority  of  American  teachers  stated  that  they  believed 
that  some  proportion  of  the  children  needed  some  other  means  of  instruc- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  undue  expenditure  of  tine  and  effort,  on  what  in 
some  cases  must  be  unsatisfactory  results.  Opinions  differed  greatly  as  to 
iwhat  proportion  should  be  retained  on  the  oral  method,  some  placed  the  pro- 
portion as  low  as  20  per  cent.,  whilst  others  claimed  that  SI)  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent,  was  not  too  high  a  proportion  to  ensure  success  by  good  oral 
teaching. 

Generally,  the  instructors  were  theoretically  against  the  admission  of 
"•iti'Tis"  into  the  schoolrooms  -even  in  "combined  schools,"  though  they 
had  no  objection  to  finger  spelling;  but  in  actual  practice  human  nature 
was  too  strong  for  teacher  and  pupil,  and  finger  spelling  and  signing  went  on 
|freely,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  tendency  to  spell  or  sign  whenever 
any  difficulty  arose  in  lip-reading  resulted  generally  in  a  lack  of  effort  and 
determination  to  perfect  the  power  of  lip-reading,  which  suffered  in  conse- 
quence, and  confirmed  the  opinion  of  oral  teachers  that  speech  and  lip-read- 
ing should  be  constantly  used  if  they  are  to  be  effective,  and  that  a  combina- 
tion of  spelling  and  signs  with  speech  must  in  the  majority  of  cases  tend  to 
(the  annihilation  of  speech  for  the  congenitally  deaf.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  advantage  to  pupils  to  be  well  versed  in  finger-spel- 
ling for  use  among  themselves,  especially  for  out-of-school  use.  With  rare 
exceptions,  totally  deaf  children  before  they  have  acquired  a  command  of 
language  must  gesticulate  in  communication  with  each  other,  and  this  ges- 
ticulation gradually  develops  into  a  Language  of  more  or  less  "con- 
ventional'' si<>ns.  Even  under  the  strictest  form  of  oralism,  some 
years  must  elapse  before  speech  becomes  a  habit  with  such  a  child,  and  com- 
municating daily  by  signs  with  his  fellow-pupils  tends  to  establish  a  sign- 
language  as  the  easiest  means  of  intercourse,  [t  is  almost  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  a  difficult  and  limited  amount  of  speech  could  ever  be  willingly 
substituted  for  this,  but  if  finger-spelling  were  adopted,  the  children  could 
gradually  be  led  to  its  use  in  preference  to  signs,  at  least  so  far  as  their 
knowledge  went,  and  in  this  way  the  pupils  might  obtain  some  practice  in 
the  use  of  "English"  among  themselves.     This  would  ultimately  be  of  great 
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benefit  to  their  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  in  one  American  school  great 
advantages  were  claimed  for  the  substitution  of  spelling  for  "signs."  Bui 
whatever  method  is  adopted,  what  I  saw  in  American  schools  led  me  to  th 
conclusion,  supported  by  the  firm  opinion  of  many  American  instructors, 
that  any  form  of  combination  of  finger-spelling  or  signing  with  oralism  in 
school  was  not  a  success,  and  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  quarrel  of  the 
systems  will  be  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  pupils  as  possible  will  be  taught 
orally,  and  the  remainder  by  the  finger  alphabet  method,  to  the  exclusion 
of  signs  as  far  as  schoolroom  work  is  concerned,  and  if  these  different 
methods  could  be  carried  on  in  entirely  different  schools,  it  would  be  better 
than  in  separate  departments  of  the  same  school.  It  was  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  American  teachers  that  some  sort  of  classification  of  deaf  child- 
ren was  desirable. 

"One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  American  schools,  whether  deaf 
or  hearing,  of  the  present  time,  a  need  that  is  receiving  careful  considera 
tion  at  the  hands  of  our  best  educators,  is  a  new  classification  of  pupils  for 
purposes  of  care  and  instruction.  Up  to  this  time,  but  one  basis  of  classifi 
cation,  that  of  mental  development,  has  been  recognized.  All  classes  of 
children  are  received  into  one  and  the  same  school,  regardless  of  physical 
conditions  or  previous  advantages.  In  our  special  schools,  the  totally  deaf, 
the  semi-deaf,  the  mute,  the  semi-mute,  and  in  too  many  instances,  the  fee- 
ble-minded, are  admitted  to  the  same  school  and  maintained  there  regardless 
of  consequences.  It  does  not  infrequently  happen  that  children,  partial! 
deaf,  or  recently  become  deaf,  with  speech  but  slightly  affected,  are  placed 
in  schools  where  they  are,  perforce,  suffered  to  mingle  with  children  wholly 
unlike  themselves.  This  is  a  great  wrong,  an  unnecessary  wrong,  a  wrong 
that  some  day  must  be  righted.  Our  schools,  of  whatever  character,  should 
be  so  systematized  that  proper  segregation  and  classification  on  a  physical 
as  well  as  a  mental  basis  may  be  easily  and  readily  carried  into  effect.  The 
semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute  should  constitute  one  class,  and  be  maintained 
and  instructed  according  to  mental  advancement  by  themselves :  the  con- 
genially deaf  should  form  another  distinct  class,  to  be  classified  and  graded 
and  instructed  by  themselves  :  and  the  feeble-minded  and  those  of  very  low 
mentality,  whether  born  deaf,  or  semi-mute,  or  semi-deaf,  should  constitute 
quite  another  class,  and  be  instructed  and  maintained  in  schools  quite  apart 
from  the  others." 

This  method  of  separating  the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  and  the  feeble 
minded  children  has  been  tried  with  great  success  in  Denmark  and  Schles- 
wig,  and  much  interest  was  evinced  by  the  teachers  in  America  in  the 
arrangement  in  London  of  providing  schools  for  elder  pupils,  and  a  school 
for  the  mentally  defective  deaf.  This  was  considered  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  only  a  step,  and  some  form  of  separate  provision  for  the  semi 
mute  and  semi-deaf,  away  from  the  totally  congenital  deaf  was  considered 
advisable.  Attention  is  being  paid  to  this  matter  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  something  will  be  done  to  set  apart 
various  Institutions  for  dealing  exclusively  with  one  particular  class  instead 
of  each  school  attempting  to  deal  with  every  form  of  deaf-mutism  which  pres- 
ents itself. 

Results. 

The  points  of  chief  interest  to  British  enquirers  appeared  to  be  :  — 

(1)     How  do  the  results  of  the  teaching   in  American  schools  compare 
with  what  is  done  for  British  deaf  children,  up  to  the  age  of  16? 
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(2)  What  do  the  American  pupils  gain  by  their  longer  school  period 
and  the  effect  on  the  individual  and  the  class  as  a  whole? 

In  going  through  the  various  schools,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  similarity  of  the  methods  and  means  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
children.  In  nearly  all  schools  the  early  stages  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  departments  were  devoted  to  "sense"  training,  the  gradual  acqui- 
sition of  the  elements  of  speech  (articulation),  and  the  building  up  of  sim- 
ple language.  In  this  they  correspond  to  the  initial  stages  in  Great  Britain, 
except  that  in  some  of  the  American  schools  facility  in  the  use  of  simple  lan- 
guage and  lip-reading  was  developed  much  earlier  than  with  us  by  means 
of  simple  stories.  Some  most  interesting  examples  were  given  of  the  ability 
of  children  of  from  18  months  to  2  years  in  school  to  understand  and  repro- 
duce in  speech  and  writing  a  short  story  told  by  the  teacher.  Proceeding 
much  on  the  same  lines  of  the  development  of  language  as  with  us,  the 
pupils  passed  through  the  lower  grades  of  the  school,  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year,  when  there  was  a  more  general  adoption  of  ordinary  school  books  for 
such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  literature. 

After  the  completion  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  when  the  pupils  reached 
the  advanced  grades  of  the  school,  instead  of  each  teacher  taking  the  whole 
of  the  subjects  it  was  a  common  practice  to  "specialise"  on  definite  subjects. 
Thus,  one  teacher  took  the  whole  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  upper  school, 
another  the  geography,  etc.  This  plan  appeared  to  work  admirably  in 
many  ways.  It  produced  greater  co-ordination  in  the  subjects  throughout 
(the  whole  of  the  iipper  school;  it  afforded  the  pupils  the  benefit  of  profiting 
by  the  best  teacher  of  each  subject;  it  gave  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  hobby  of  his  or  her  own  subject  and  collecting  all  the  various  ob- 
jects and  illustrations  connected  with  it,  likely  to  interest  and  help  the 
pupils. 

The  language  of  the  ordinary  school  books  used  in  the  upper  grades 
was,  as  a  rule,  too  difficult  for  the  pupil's  full  comprehension,  and  it  was 
in  some  cases  doubtful  whether  there  was  not  a  waste  of  power  involved  in 
having  to  translate  down  to  the  pupil's  capacity  the  idiomatic  phraseology 
of  the  books.  The  results,  however,  seemed  to  justify  the  means  adopted, 
as  the  students  became  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  u-^e  of  books,  to 
draw  their  own  facts  from  books,  and  referred  to  them  freely  for  informa- 
tion. 

With  the  extended  school  period  available  this  appeared  to  be  quite 
successful.  Whether  it  would  be  equally  satisfactory  with  the  shorter 
school  life  of  the  deaf  pupil  in  Great.  Britain  is  open  to  question.  A  means 
which  may  be  successful  when  begun  with  pupils  at  12  or  13  and  continued 
until  18  or  19  might  not  produce  even  proportionate  results  with  a  school- 
life  brought  to  a  close  abruptly  at  16. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  British  deaf  children  are  not  as  a  rule 
sufficiently  advanced  at  the  age  of  16  to  be  able  to  use  ordinary  books  with 
interest  or  profit,  and  except  in  the  case  of  brighter  pupils  the  ability  de- 
clines rather  than  increases  after  the  pupils  leave  school.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  introduction  of  school  books  at  an  early  period  had  two  good  re- 
sults; first — it  met,  and  to  some  extent  overcame,  the  difficulty  of  book  lan- 
guage earlier  than  with  us;  secondly — it  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  on  the 
deaf  child,  by  placing  the  standard  of  "normality"  in  his  own  hands,  and 
making  him  comprehend  exactly  where  he  stood  in  comparison  with  his 
hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 

This  use  of  books,  too,  gave  a  more  general  range  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupils,   and  while  this  might  not  be  so  exact   as  is  usual   with   British 
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children,  it  gave  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  and  tended  to  greater  self-re 
lianee,  whilst  the  individual  effort  needed  to  find  information  in  a  book 
helped    in   the    formation  of    character. 

Written  tests  were  taken  in  a  number  of  schools,  and  these  showed  that 
in  the  capacity  to  use  original  language  in  composition  and  descriptive 
writing,  the  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14  to  16  were  no  better  than  with 
us ;  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  the  children  did  not  seem  to  have  covered 
so  much  ground,  but  in  history  and  literature  and  the  general  knowledge  in- 
volved in  the  acquirement  of  these  subjects,  they  were  ahead  of  our  pupils. 

These  results  carried  on  for  two  or  three  additional  years  just  at  the 
period  when  the  pupil  is  beginning  to  comprehend  the  object  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  to  find  enjoyment  in  intellectual  pursuits,  has  produced  in  the 
American  schools  a  "graduating"  pupil  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  with 
a  good  command  of  language  and  ability  to  use  it,  either  in  a  spoken  or  a 
written  form,  with  a  good  general  knowledge,  and  a  full  understanding  of 
his  relative  position,  in  point  of  intelligence,  with  the  hearing  people  with 
whom  he  will  have  to  mix  in  after  life.  "Graduation"  means  having  come 
through  the  complete  course  prescribed  by  the  school,  but  does  not  imply 
that  the  student  has  proved  by  examination  that  he  has  reached  a  certain 
standard  of  attainment. 

It  was  variously  stated  that  from  40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  reached  the  "graduating"  stage;  some  of  the  remainder  never  reached 
that  point  of  mental  development  though  they  remained  in  school :  and 
others  left  before  they  had  been  long  enough  to  reach  it ;  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  definite  comparison  of  the  final  results  of  the  system  on  the 
whole  of  the  deaf  pupils  of  America  with  our  own.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  for  those  who  completed  the  school  courses  the  results  must  be  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory,  and  this  achievement  by  even  a  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  students  has  a  bearing  on  the  status  of  the  whole  of  the  deaf 
population  and  gives  them  a  standing  in  the  outside  world  which  is  better 
than  with  us. 

Another  factor  which  has  had  a  bearing  on  the  higher  results  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  America  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (Gallaudet  College),  Washington. 

This  institution  provided  a  college  career  for  young  men  and  women 
after  they  have  completed  the  work  done  in  the  ordinary  Deaf  and  Dumb 
schools.     The  syllabus  says:  — 

"The  college  makes  provision  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  essen- 
tials of  a  liberal  education,  without  attempting  to  do  the  special  work  of 
the  polytechnic  schools  on  the  one  hand  or  that  of  the  University  on  the 
other.  The  course  of  higher  instruction  leading  to  collegiate  degrees  occu- 
pies four  years,  and  embraces  courses  in:  — 

"Languages  (Ancient  and  Modem). 

"Mathematics. 

"Natural  Science. 

"History. 

"Philosophy  and  Political  Science. 

"The  entire  curriculum,  including  an  introductory  year,  embraces  five 
"years. 

"The  Corporation  of  the  College  is  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  to 
"  'confer  such  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as  are  likely  to  he  usually 
"  'granted  in  colleges.'  : 
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The  fees  amount  to  250  dollars  per  head  per  annum,  but  provision  is 
made  for  the  admission  of  students  by  means  of  scholarships,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  which  are  annually  open  to  students  nominated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union. 

The  students  entering  the  college  are  naturally  the  cream  of  the  edu- 
cated deaf  from  the  various  schools  and  institutions  of  America,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  was  not  only 
an  excellent  thing  in  itself,  but  was  fraught  with  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
whole  spirit  of  deaf-mute  education  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  instance, 
immediately  after  the  college  was  established,  the  principals  of  the  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  met  and  passed  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

"That  this  Conference  recommends  the  establishment  of  high  (i.e., 
"secondary)  classes  in  all  the  institutions  where  they  do  not  now  exist." 

"That  we  recommend  that  the  course  of  study  in  these  liigh  classes  be  as 
"far  as  possible  in  harmony  with  the  course  required  for  admission  to  the 
"National  Deaf-Mute  College." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  set  by  the  College  served  to  bring 
all  the  schools  into  line,  and  to  make  the  schemes  of  instruction  lead  towards 
the  same  end.  It  served  to  stimulate  ambitious  pupils  and  their  teachers,  and 
created  a  valuable  public  opinion  in  favor  of  higher  education  for  the  deaf. 

No  provision  exists  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  in  Great  Britain, 
and,  no  matter  how  gifted,  only  the  very  wealthy  can  possibly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  channels  open  to  the  hearing  of  proceeding  to  ordinary  colleges 
to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  The  private  tuition  necessary  to  prepare  for  a 
collegiate  course  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  deaf  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  absence  of  a  highly  educated  (lass  among  the  congenitally 
deaf  leads  to  the  natural  conclusion  in  the  average  mind — ignorant  of  these 
facts — that  the  deaf  are  incapable  of  higher  education. 

Gallaudet  College  has  disproved  this,  and  in  doing  so  has  raised  the  public 
estimate  of  the  deaf  in  America,  and  has  become  a  goal  which  every  aspiring 
boy  or  girl  in  the  deaf  schools  of  America  may  hope  to  reach. 

Some  schools  and  institutions  do  not  contribute  pupils  to  Gallaudet 
College,  preferring,  where  possible,  to  scud  them  to  the  ordinary  Universities. 
There  are  many  instances  of  success  in  this  course,  and  recently  several  deaf 
pupils  passed  satisfactorily  through  Harvard.  Hut  these  would  naturally  be 
not  only  exceptionally  bright  intellects,  but  must  besides  have  been  sufficiently 
well-to-do  to  be  able  to  bear  the  expense,  and  in  any  case  this  plan  could  not 
suit  all  the  well-educated  deaf,  so  that  T  consider  the  Gallaudet  College  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in 
America. 

Institutions  v.  Day  Schools. 

The  differences  of  opinion  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  America  on  the 
question  whether  institutions  or  day  schools  are  the  better  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  are  as  acute  as  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Many  experienced  teachers  hold  that  by  congregating  large  numbers  of 
deaf-mutes  in  an  institution,  there  is  a  danger  of  accentuating  their  abnor- 
mality, of  increasing  the  tendency  to  "si<jn,"  and  also  to  add  to  the  danger 
of  the  establishment  of  a  deaf  varity  of  the  human  race,  by  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  intermarriage.  The  advocates  of  the  day-school  system  further 
claim  that  unless  the  deaf  child  is  surrounded  by  hearing  and  speaking  people 
he  has  not  the  proper  inducement  to  speak  and  lip-read,  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, institution  life  is  detrimental  to  oralism,  and  renders  the  pupil  less 
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self-reliant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  institution  plan  strongly 
assert  that  very  few  homes  are  suited  to  the  proper  training  of  a  deaf  child, 
who  is  generally  misunderstood,  and  consequently  alternately  petted  and 
harshly  treated;  that  the  all-round  training  of  an  institution  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  other  branches  of  teaching;  that  the  day-schools  have  not  the  same 
opportunities  for  classification  or  industrial  training;  and  that  while  institu- 
tions arc  necessary  for  children  from  scattered  districts  thev  are  preferable 
for  all. 

My  twenty  years'  experience  in  both  types  of  schools  in  England  had 
made  me  familiar  with  all  these  arguments,  and  I  found  no  new  points  in 
connection  with  this  question  during  my  visits  to  the  day  schools  over  there. 

Chicago  is  the  largest  city  having  the  day  school  system  fully  developed, 
and  there  were  about  250  pupils  scattered  in  11  centres.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  defective  children  in  day  schools  is  that  of  grading. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  into  one  centre  sufficient  pupils  to  classify 
properly.  This  is  overcome  in  London  by  the  Education  Authority  paying 
the  fares  of  children  travelling  by  train  or  tramcar,  and  we  are  thus  able  to 
get  together  enough  children  of  one  type  to  make  a  fairly  well-graded  centre. 
We  have  also  a  system  of  boarding-out  to  meet  cases  where  for  any  reason 
travelling  to  a  centre  is  impossible. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  such  provision  for  "transportation''  in  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  or  Boston.  In  Chicago,  however,  the  difficulty  of  classification 
was  partly  overcome  by  an  arrangement  of  the  superintendent  to  set  apart 
certain  centres  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  certain  grades  or  stages  of  in- 
struction. But  there  was  no  means  of  enforcing  attendance  at  any  particular 
centre,  and  if  a  parent  declined  to  send  a  child  to  the  centre  most  suitable  for 
his  training,  the  teacher  at  the  nearest  centre  had  to  make  the  best  of  the 
position,  and  give  what  personal  attention  was  possible  to  such  child. 

In  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  small  day-schools  are  spread  up 
and  down  the  States,  and  a  system  of  boarding-out  under  the  supervision  of 
a  competent  superintendent  is  carried  on.  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell  savs:  "Wis- 
consin has  startled  America  by  the  success  of  her  methods"  in  dealing  with 
the  deaf.  In  all  three  cities  mentioned  the  day  schools  were  well  organized 
and  doing  excellent  work,  and  in  some  cases  children  were  proceeding  from 
them  to  "hearing"  high  schools.  But  in  all  these  places  the  teachers  agreed 
that  the  method  pursued  in  London  of  providing  schools  for  elder  scholars, 
where  definite  instruction  in  trades  could  be  given,  as  well  as  the  segregation 
of  the  defective  deaf  from  the  ordinary  classes  was  a  better  arrangement  than 
their  own. 

A  return  made  last  vear  gave  the  number  of  pupils  in  day  schools  as  950 
under  150  teachers. 

Of  course,  the  industrial  side  of  the  training  given  in  the  day  schools  is 
not  nearly  so  well   developed  as  in  the  majority  of  the  institutions. 

Infant  Schools. 

The  Blind  and  Deaf  Children's  Act  of  1893  makes  the  attendance  of  deaf 
children  compulsory  at  the  age  of  7  years,  but  in  many  schools  children  are 
received  earlier  if  presented.  But  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to  cor- 
respond to  the  "Infant"  or  "Kindergarten"  schools  for  the  deaf  which  have 
been  established  in  America  during  the  past  20  years.  Some  four  or  five  of 
these  schools  have  been  established  by  private  effort,  and  one  has  recently 
been  taken  over  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  main  claim  of  the  origin- 
ators of  this  movement  is  that  a  deaf  child  cannot  successfully  be  taught  to 
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speak  miles*  he  acquires  speech  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  period  of  life 
as  the  hearing  child  does;  and,  that  unless  he  is  trained  in  speech  habits  in 
infancy  the  vocal  organs  become  rigid,  and  the  speech  acquired  later  is  more 
artificial  than  it  would  be  if  practised  earlier.  Another  claim  is  that  if  a 
deaf  child  can  be  put  under  expert  instruction  at  the  age  of  2  or  3  years,  it 
should  be  able  to  acquire  in  about  6  years  such  an  amount  of  speech  and 
facility  in  lip-reading  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  its  place  among  normal  children  in  ordinary  public  schools,  and  be  able 
to  take  the  lessons  as  well  as  a  "hearing"  child. 

This  latter  prospect  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  has  been  felt  that  if  the  statements  made  with  regard  to  the  success  of 
this  system  will  bear  investigation,  it  would  be  a  scheme  worthy  of  imitation. 

What  I  saw  of  one  of  these  schools  did  not  convince  me  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  scheme,  and  I  found  that  American  instructors  who  are  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  success  of  these  experiments  are  very  divided  in  their  opinions 
on  the  point. 

Some  are  in  favour  of  taking  the  children  away  from  their  homes  as 
early  as  possible  and  placing  them  in  "Home"  schools  of  the  above  character, 
where  speech-effort  and  lip-reading  may  be  encouraged  all  through  their 
infancy;  other  teachers  (laim  that  the  proper  environment  is  the  family, 
where  the  deaf  child  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  bearing  people,  and  where, 
if  the  home  is  at  all  intelligent,  the  deal  child  would  receive  a  much  Largei 
share  of  normal  training  than  he  can  gel  as  a  unit  among  a  little  deal  con- 
gregation where  the  deaf  pupils  outnumber  the  hearing  people  around  them 
by  about  (>  or  8  to  one. 

Apart  from  what  appeared  to  me  to  lie  the  more  than  doubtful  wisdom 
ol  grouping  in  the  same  classes  children  varying  in  age  from  '■'<  to  S,  the 
methods  adopted  did  not  commend  themselves  to  me.  Xn  definite  instruction 
in  articulation  was  given,  but  the  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  children 
acquire  language  in  words,  phrases  and  sentences  as  a  whole.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  splendid  training  in  lip-reading,  and  belps  to  develop  the  faculties 
of  observation  and  receptivity;  the  baby  gabble  it  encourages  belps  to  pre- 
serve the  instinct  of  speech,  and  taken  on  the  whole  these  methods  would  he 
excellent  for  little  deaf  children  under  school  "//'  :  but  they  should  then  be 
placed  under  definite  instruction  in  the  production  of  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  their  Language  taught  on  a  scientifically  arranged  plan.  It  appears  to  he 
a  false  premise  that  the  eye  could  be  made  to  assume  the  whole  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  ear, — and  that  without  special  direction  and  training.  Vet  this 
is  what  those  who  teach  speech  in  words  and  sentences  seemed  to  assume. 
They  spoke  words  to  the  child,  gave  orders  and  commands,  made  use  of  the 
idioms  of  everyday  life,  and  expected  the  child  not  only  to  understand  them, 
but  also  to  acquire  the  ability  to  reproduce  them  without  special  direction  as 
to  the  manipulation  of  his  vocal  organs.  For  children  with  a  large  amount 
of  hearing,  or  for  those  who  lost  their  hearing  as  the  result  of  infantile  disease, 
this  plan  may  prove  satisfactory,  but  the  same  means  applied  to  a  totally 
"leaf  child,  without  any  conception  of  spoken  language,  could  not  possibly 
produce  the  same  result. 

This  absence  of  regular  drill  in  the  elements  of  speech  (articulation  teach- 
ing!, both  in  the  infant  school  referred  to  and  one  or  two  other  schools  for 
elder  pupils  where  the  same  plan  was  adopted,  did  produce  good  lip-readers, 
hut  it  did  not  produce  intelligible  speech  as  a  rule  among  the  totally  deaf. 
This  can  only  be  acquired  by  skilful,  careful  and  painstaking  articulation 
teaching,  and  unless  this  is  taken  up  fairly  early  in  the  child's  school  life. 
Blip-shod  speech  becomes  a  habit  which  can  never  be  eradicated.     As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  children  taught  on  the  "element"  method  acquired  in  some  of  the 
oral  schools  greater  intelligibility,  and  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  language 
by  definite  systematic  instruction,  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  the  children 
who  attended  these  "infant"  schools,  or  schools  where  the  "elements"  were 
not  taught. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  that  children  passing  through  a  school  period 
of  6  or  7  years  under  the  above  conditions  could  successfully  take  their  places 
in  the  grades  of  the  common  schools  the  general  opinion  among  American  in- 
structors was  that  it  was  an  overstatement  of  the  case,  and  with  this  view  I 
entirely  agree.  It  may  be  possible  for  specially  gifted  or  specially  favoured 
deaf  children,  but  not  for  the  totally  congenitally  deaf  child  of  average 
ability. 

Still  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  both  the 
"infant  school"  and  "non-element  system"  adherents,  and  one  could  only 
wish  that  the  same  amount  of  enthusiasm  was  devoted  to  a  more  logical  and 
systematic  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  deaf  education. 

Aural  Training. 

One  feature  of  the  work  in  America  which  is  greatly  in  advance  of  ours 
is  the  use  of  acoustic  instruments  for  children  who  have  remnants  of  hearing. 
This  particular  branch  has  never  received  in  Great  Britain  the  consideration 
it  has  deserved.  Some  experiments  have  been  conducted  at  Glasgow,  Mar- 
gate, and  more  recently  at  my  own  school  at  Homerton.  In  many  of  the 
American  schools,  however,  a  large  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  has  been 
expended  on  this  particular  point,  and  in  some  schools  at  least  efforts  have 
been  made  to  utilize  every  vestige  of  hearing  possessed  by  the  pupils.  At 
Rochester  one  classroom  was  equipped  with  13  telephones,  connecting  each 
pupil's  desk  with  the  teacher's  desk.  At  Flint  a  room  was  similarly  equipped 
with  a  costly  Akoiilallion,  at  Milwaukee  and  New  York  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  similar  experiments,  and  several  useful  inventions  for  the  use 
of  the  partially  deaf  had  been  devised  by  Dr.  Currier  and  others. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  this  matter  by  Dr.  Kerr  Love 
and  others  in  our  own  country,  this  feature  of  the  American  schools  might 
well  be  copied  more  generally. 

Industrial  Training. 

The  extended  course  in  American  schools  renders  it  essential  that  the 
pupils  should  receive  during  their  school  period  some  definite  instruction  in 
the  trade  or  occupation  they  are  likely  to  follow  in  after  life.  For  our  pupils 
who  leave  at  16,  some  forms  of  manual  training,  to  inculcate  habits  of  care 
and  accuracy,  and  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  various  tools  and  materials  is  sufficient  to  prepare  them  for  their  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  work  they  are  to  follow,  but  the  general  rule  in  American 
institutions  is  to  provide  fully  equipped  workshops  for  various  trades.  There 
the  pupils  receive  training  on  workshop  lines  and  go  out  fullv  competent  to 
take  positions  as  "improvers"  or  ordinary  craftsmen.  Tailoring,  boot-mak- 
ing, cabinet-making,  baking  and  printing  are  the  most  common  trades  taught, 
and  almost  every  trade  is  represented  in  the  great  variety  of  occupations 
taught  in  the  different  schools. 

For  skirls,  needlework,  dressmaking,  fancv-work  and  housewifery  were 
the  principal  occupations.  In  connection  with  the  latter  subject  in  several 
schools  the  teaching  of  "Domestic  Science"  was  conducted  on  excellent  lines. 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  making  girls  familiar  with  "home" 
conditions  and  preparing  meals  of  the  size  and  cost  and  with  the  utensils  and 
means  available  in  the  ordinary  household,  and  of  performing  all  the  little 
household  duties  which  fall  to  the  woman's  lot  at  home,  a  small  cottage  was 
set  apart  in  the  school  grounds,  where  six  or  more  girls  lived  with  the  in- 
structress for  a  period  and  conducted  the  whole  of  the  housework,  cleaning, 
cooking,  washing,  etc.,  for  themselves.  By  this  scheme,  they  got  all  the 
advantages  of  home  life  and  ordinary  household  conditions,  plus  all  the 
scientific  training  involved  in  the  combination  of  theory  and  practice. 

Laundry  work  was  not  considered  a  good  opening  for  girls,  as  that  occu- 
pation was  overrun  with  Chinamen. 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  above  conditions  met  the  needs 
of  the  deaf  in  after  life  very  satisfactorily  and  that  the  adult  deaf  compared 
favourably  with  the  ordinary  hearing  people  as  to  employment  and  remuner- 
ation. I  felt,  however,  that  these  facts  did  not  furnish  any  criteria  on  which 
similar  experiments  could  be  tried  in  this  country.  The  whole  of  the  indus- 
trial conditions  are  different,  and  any  man  capable  of  handling  a  tool,  no 
matter  how  indifferently,  was  sure  of  finding  work  if  he  really  desired  it. 
Even  such  unskilled  work  as  street  cleaning  was  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
$2  a  day  and  sufficient  hands  could  not  be  found.  The  demand  for  labour 
both  inside  and  out  of  the  towns,  and  for  household  helps,  was  greatly  in 
tecess  of  the  supply. 

Considering  that  agriculture  is  of  such  great  importance  in  the  States 
and  Canada,  and  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  children  of 
fanners  or  farm  labourers  (in  one  school  150  out  of  230  could  be  so  classified), 
ii  appeared  strange  that  this  subject  was  not  more  generally  taught  as  one 
of  the  serious  occupations  in  connection  with  the  institutions  for  the  deaf. 
There  were  in  many  cases  excellent  opportunities  for  such  training,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  more  valuable  to  teach  a  big  growing  lad  sonic  of  the 
operations  connected  with  farming  or  fruit-snowing  than  printing,  which  lie 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  following  on  the  isolated  farm  from  which  he 
came;  and  of  giving  lessons  in  dairy  work  to  some  of  the  young1  women  rather 
than  devoting  time  to  power-machine  sewin<r.  which  they  would  never  again 
come  into  contact  with  after  leaving  school. 

The  general  equipment  of  the  workshops  was  of  a  very  practical  char- 
acter. All  the  latest  inventions,  such  as  planing  and  mortising  machines  in 
woodwork  shops  and  linotype  machines  in  printing  shops,  power-machines 
and  button-holing  machines  in  sewing-room,  and  mixing  machines  in  bak- 
eries, etc.,  were  supplied  in  many  of  the  schools  and  the  elder  pupils  taught 
to  manage  them.  Less  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  "risk"  of 
allowing  the  deaf  pupils  to  handle  the  machines,  than  would  have  been  the 
ease  in  this  country. 

Finance  and  Equipment. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  all  in  American  education  is  the 
liberality  with  which  all  forms  of  work  among  defective  children  are  financed. 
In  the  schools  for  the  deaf  the  staffs  and  equipment  were  provided  on  a  gen- 
erous scale.  In  addition  to  whatever  endowments  a  school  possessed,  the 
State  in  every  instance  paid  a  capitation  grant  of  from  230  to  300  dollars  per 
year.  In  the  purely  State  schools,  i.e.,  those  entirelv  maintained  bv  the  State 
in  which  they  happened  to  be  located,  the  annual  "appropriation"  asked  for 
from  the  State  budget  was  a  round  sum  calculated  on  these  figures,  and  meets 
with  practically  no  opposition. 
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The  general  "belief"  in  education  extends  down  to  the  defective  child, 
and  as  a  result  surrounds  him  with  conditions  far  superior  to  any  found  in 
Great  Britain.  Even  in  our  schools  entirely  supported  by  the  rates  we  do  not 
compare  with  the  average  American  institutions  for  the  deaf.  Classes  of  from 
six  to  eight  are  the  rule,  especially  in  the  junior  oral  classes.  The  rooms  pro- 
vided for  these  small  numbers  are  large,  light  and  airy,  and  allow  for  plenty 
of  movement  and  change  as  well  as  the  set  lessons.  There  are  numerous  super- 
visors who  almost  or  entirely  relieve  resident  teachers  of  any  duties  out  of 
school  hours.  There  is  plenty  of  office  assistance,  which  not  only  relieves  the 
head  of  a  mountain  of  clerical  work,  but  also  assists  the  ordinary  school  work 
by  duplicating  lessons  for  the  teachers  and  putting  into  permanent  form  the 
notes  or  questions  supplied  daily  to  the  children  by  each  teacher.  In  the 
institutions  the  general  standard  of  comfort  for  the  children  appeared  higher 
than  with  us.  Their  table  was  furnished  with  plated  cutlery,  glasses,  servi- 
ettes, etc.,  on  a  scale  which  is  not  general  in  our  institutions,  and  the  dietary 
tables  were  liberal  and  varied.  The  day  rooms  were  large  and  well  furnished, 
and  in  addition  there  were  fine  study  rooms  where  evening  preparation  could 
be  carried  on  with  comfort  and  success.  The  dormitories  in  many  cases  were 
divided  into  cubicles  by  partitions  or  curtains,  and  sometimes  comfortable 
bedrooms  shared  by  two  elder  pupils  were  provided.  Last  year  a  wish  was 
expressed  by  the  inspector  of  one  State  "that  separate  rooms  for  the  pupils 
might  be  provided  in  all  institutions."  This  accommodation  for  pupils  sur- 
passed in  point  of  comfort  the  provision  made  for  resident  teachers  in  some 
of  our  schools  at  home.  Usually  each  school  had  an  auditorium  or  chapel, 
where  the  pupils  assembled  morning  and  evening  for  religious  exercises. 
These  auditoriums  were  in  manv  instances  beautifully  arranged  and  decorated 
halls. 

School  libraries  and  museums  were  also  a  feature  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, if  the  space  and  money  were  to  be  had.  Some -of  the  libraries  were 
endowed  by  "Carnegie"  funds,  to  which  were  added  yearly  grants  for  addi- 
tion and  extension.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  reading  public  among 
the  deaf  children  of  America  appeared  more  numerous  than  with  us.  In 
several  of  the  schools  the  teachers  directed  and  controlled  the  reading  of  their 
pupils  to  the  extent  of  requiring  from  time  to  time  little  synopses  of  plots, 
or  descriptions  of  individual  characters  which  could  not  be  supplied  without 
the  pupil  having  previously  read  the  whole  of  the  book. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  American  schools  in  this  connection  was  the 
general  possession  of  a  printing  shop  attached  to  the  school.  This  not  only 
served  a  useful  purpose  as  a  means  of  industrial  training  (printing  being  one 
of  the  best  paid  forms  of  employment  among  the  deaf),  but  it  also  served  to 
provide  for  each  school  a  "journal"  or  local  paper.  This  paper  contained 
items  of  interest  to  every  child  and  heloed  to  establish  a  love  of  reading  very 
early  in  school  life.  By  a  system  of  "exchanges"  the  elder  pupils  were  kept 
in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  in  every  school  in  the  country.  The  printing 
shop  proved  valuable,  too,  to  print  school  books  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
children  in  the  various  grades,  and  this  largely  accounts  for  the  profusion  of 
American  school  books  for  the  deaf.  The  output  of  a  school  book  entails  no 
risk  of  financial  loss  in  publication,  as  it  does  with  us,  and  this  served  as  an 
incentive  to  teachers  to  put  their  collected  lessons  into  a  permanent  form. 

To  still  further  mark  the  differences  between  these  conditions  and  those 
which  obtain  at  home,  it  is  onb-  necessary  to  state  that  in  some  places  "pub- 
lication funds"  are  in  existence:  in  one  school  at  least  money  is  accumulating 
— waiting  until  some  work  suitable  for  publication  is  brought  forward  to  make 
use  of  it. 
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Training  of  Teachers,   Etc. 

As  in  this  country,  schools  in  America  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  a 
\ regular  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers.  Several  references  to  this  point 
t  ippeared  in  the  annual  reports  last  year. 

'"'During  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  the  profession  lias  been  called 
I  'more  than  ever  before  to  the  great  importance  of  having  teachers  well  trained 
■  'for  the  work.     Heretofore  many  of  the   young  teachers  seeking  admission 
U'to  the  profession  through  normal  classes  have  been   poorly  prepared  as  to 
'general  education,  and  have  had  too  low  a   conception  of  the  requirements 
I  'of  the  work.     Teaching  the  deaf  is  a  high  art,  and  one  not  easily  acquired. 
'It  is  fraught  with  difficulties  little  suspected  by  those  who  have  not  encoun- 
I  'tered  them  in  the  school-room.     Tt  requires  not  only  a   broad  general  edu- 
cation, lmt  also  highly  specialized  training." 

"The  growth  in  popularity  of  the  oral  method  of  instruction  has  created 
Ij'a  demand  for  well  trained  teachers  which  has  not  been  fully  met.  When 
'the  last  generation  of  men  and  women  took  up  the  wort  of  teaching  the  deaf 
'there  were  no  trained  teachers  nor  training  schools  tor  teachers.  A  young 
'lady  fresh  from  the  high  school  was  given  a  class  and  told  to  teach.  This 
I  'she  did  to  her  own  satisfaction  perhaps,  hut  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
The  class  suffered  grievously  at  her  hands.  Such  injustice  is  no  longer 
'necessary,  for  there  are  now  several  training  Schools  for  teachers  of  speech, 
'the  most  notable  being  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Chicago, 
Til.,  ami  Washington,  D.C.  Besides  these,  teachers  are  trained  at  the  vari- 
'ous  State  schools,  hut  unlike  the  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  public 
'school  teachers,  there  is  no  standard  common  to  any  two  of  these  schools, 
'either  in  preliminary  education  or  proficiency  required  for  graduation. 
'Teaching  a  deaf  child  to  speak  has  almost  reached  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
'It  requires  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  elements  of  spoken  language." 

The  normal  school  at  Washington  is  ;i  department  of  the  Callaudet  Col- 
ege.  Tn  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  the  norma]  classes  are  carried  on  in  coll- 
ection with  the  day  schools  and  additional  salaries  are  offered  to  teachers, 
who,  holding  the  ordinary  teachers'  certificate,  qualify  for  a  diploma  as  a 
eaeher  of  the  deaf.  Tn  Chicago  this  additional  sum  amounts  to  aboui  200 
lollars  per  annum.  The  normal  department  at  Northampton  is  now  partly 
arried  on  by  the  aid  of  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  by  the 
Usociation  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  This  fund  will 
be  referred  to  later  on. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  in  this  country  are  engaged  at  the  present  moment 
a  a  movement  to  unify  the  examining  hoards  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
lie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London:  the  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf, 
Fitzroy  Square;  and  the  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  Ealing; 
knd  to  establish  one  examination  of  high  standard  for  all  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
The  opinion  is  general  among  all  those  of  experience  in  the  work  that  the 
iiualifi  cat  ions  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  should  he  equal  to  those  possessed  bv 
eachers  of  the  hearing,  plus  an  additional  Qualification  for  their  special  work. 
ft  will  thus  be  seen  that  efforts  on  the  same  lines,  to  procure  high-grade 
ear  hers  for  this  important  work,  are  proceeding  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
>«it  the  difficulty  on  both  sides  is  a  financial  one,  as  the  salaries  offered  are 
lot  sufficient  to  induce  teachers  to  obtain  the  double  qualifications 

In  America  the  salaries  ranged  from  45  to  85  dollars  per  month   for  10 
H'.nths  of  the  year,   with   residence,  while  for  non-resident  men  thev   varied 
otween    1,000   and    1.000  dollars   per  annum.      There   was   a   dearth' of   men 
34  k 
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assistants  at  these  salaries.  Several  principals  told  me  they  were  prepare 
to  give  1,300  dollars  upwards  for  a  competent  man,  hut  they  were  not  to  1 
had.  The  impression  seemed  to  he  that  any  professional  man  worth  his  sa 
ought  to  he  able  to  look  forward  to  at  least  2,000  dollars  a  year,  and,  unt 
there  was  some  prospect  of  this,  really  capable  young  men  woiild  not  reina 
in  the  profession.  The  result  of  this  shortage  of  men  was  that  the  work  h; 
almost  entirely  passed  into  the  hands  of  women  teachers;  in  several  schoo 
young  fellows  of  18  to  20  were  being  entirely  directed  by  women  even  in  the 
gymnastics  and  games,  an  arrangement  which  would  not  commend  itself 
British  ideas. 

No  account  of  American  education  of  the  deaf  would  be  complete  witho 
some  reference  to  the  benefactions  of  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell.  He  not  on 
founded  and  endowed  the  "Volta  Bureau"  for  the  diffusion  of  informath 
relating  to  the  deaf,  but  he  has  given  25,000  dollars  to  the  Association 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf ;  he  has  annuallv  subscrib 
1,500  dollars  to  its  funds,  and  last  year  further  endowed  the  Association  wi 
75,000  dollars  to  enable  it  to  establish  a  normal  department  for  the  trainii 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf  at  Northampton  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  E 
Melville  Bell,  inventor  of  the  system  of  phonetics  known  as  visible  speec 

To  sum  up,  as  the  result  of  my  inquiry  the  most  striking  points  of  d 
ference  between  our  own  efforts  and  those  of  America  I  found  to  he  : 


In  Schools  fok  the  Deaf. 

(1)  The  more  general  adoption  of  the  "combined  system"  with  a  mc 
elaborate  system  of  "signs"  and  a  single-handed  alphabet  for  manual  spellir| 

(2)  A  school  course  extending  over  12  years. 

(3)  "Higher  education"  as  provided  by  Gallaudet  College,  and  by  tj 
other  schools  sending  graduates  to  colleges  and  universities. 

(4)  The   adoption  of    ordinary  school  books    for   the   study  of  Histoi| 
Literature,  etc.,  making  reading  more  general  and  affording  a  wider  knc 
ledge  to  the  pupils. 

(5)  Definite  "Trade"  teaching  given  in  the  large  institutions. 

(6)  The  absence  of  "compulsory"  attendance  at  school,  and  the  higl| 
average  "type"  of  pupils  received  into  the  schools. 

(7)  The  liberality  with  which  schools  are  financed,  enabling  every  i(  I 
to  be  fully  developed  regardless  of  cost,  making  it  possible  to  subdivj 
classes  where  necessary,  even  as  low  as  from  3  to  5  pupils,  and  to  provf 
costly  appliances  such  as  telephones  and  acoustic  appliances. 

(8)  The  benefactions   of  Dr.    A.    Graham  Bell,    which   have  materis 
assisted  in  developing  and  influencing  the  teaching  of  speech. 

(9)  And  the  official  U.  S.  assistance  in  publishing  reports  of  conventioj 
etc.,    thereby  considerably   helping   in   the   diffusion    of  information    on 
matters  relating  to  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  how  deeply  indebted  I  was  to  teachel 
superintendents,  education  officials  and  others  with  whom  I  came  in  contj 
for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  I  received  in  every  place  I  visited.     From 
moment  of  landing  in  New  York  (where  we  were  met  by  a  representative 
the  teachers)  and  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  weeks  spent  in  seeing 
various  schools  and  institutions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
greatest  possible  assistance  was  given  by  everybody  in  any  way  connecj 
with  the  work.     The  fullest  and  freest  opportunities  were  allowed  for 
investigations  or  enquiries  I  desired  to  make. 

34a  E. 
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The  whole  tour  was  a  most  valuable  and  inspiring  experience  and  I  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Mosely  for  having  organized  the  scheme,  rendering 
the  visit  to  America  possible,  and  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council  for  granting  the  necessary  leave  of  absence  to  enable  me  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scheme. 

(Signed)      F.  G.  Barnes. 


MR.   ADDISON'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Addison,  Head  Master  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  writes  of  his  recent  visit  to  American  schools  for  the  deaf  as 
follows  :  — 

I  beg  herewith  to  submit  a  Report  of  observations  made  during  a 
recent  visit  to  some  of  the  American  schools  for  the  Deaf.  The  tour  occu- 
pied seven  weeks,  of  which  five  were  spent  on  shore.  Owing  to  the  long 
distances  of  the  schools  from  each  other,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  my 
disposal,  I  judged  it  wise  to  confine  my  investigations  entirely  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  continent,  though  I  was  informed  that  some  of  the  Western 
States  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  education  in  recent  years,  and  thai 
some  of  the  finest  buildings  and  most  progressive  schools  are  to  be  found 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  was  with  much  regret  therefore,  that 
I  found  myself  obliged  to  decline  the  very  kind  invitations  which  I  received 
to  extend  my  journey  to  the  west.  Everywhere  I  did  go,  I  was  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  cordiality,  and  I  have  to  tender  my  warmest 
thanks  to  the  many  friends  who  combined  to  render  the  tour  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  instructive  it  has  ever  been   my  lot   to  make. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Institutions  and  Schools  visited:  — 

New  York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deal'  and  Dumb,  Fan- 
wood. 

New  York  Institution  for  improved  instruction  of  the  Deal'  and  Dumb, 
Lexington  Avenue. 

New  York  Wright  Oral  School. 

Washington  Kendal  School. 

Washington  Gallaudet  College. 

Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.   Airy. 

Philadelphia,  Miss   Garrett's  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,    Bala. 

Rochester,  Western   New  York    Institution   for  the   Deaf   and   Dumb. 

Belleville,  Ontario,  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Boston,   Mass.,   Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children. 

Boston,  Mass.,   New  England  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm    Deaf   Mutes 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  American  School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  attended  services  for  the  adult  deaf  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  a  word  in 
season  to  the  silent  congregations  of  these  cities  in  their  own  silent  finger 
language.  My  reason  for  visiting  these  churches,  apart  from  the  interest  I 
take  in  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  deaf,  was  to  obtain  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  the  adult  deaf  out  of  school,  so  as  to  check  my  opinion  of 
the  work  of  the  school  room  by  the  results  in  the  after  life  of  the  pupils.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  so  many  intelligent  deaf  men  and  women,  and 
the  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous  appearance  of  the  majority  spoke  well 
for  the  education  and  training  they  had  received  in  the  schools. 
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Genera]  Impressions.  The  most  abiding  impression  which  I  brought 
back  with  me  was  that  of  the  enormous  material  resources  which  are  being 
lavished  on  every  branch  of  education,  and  of  which  the  deaf  as  a  class  are 
receiving  a  full  share.  In  the  equipment  of  her  schools  for  the  deaf 
America  far  surpasses  Great  Britain.  The  care  and  instruction  of  the  deal 
seems  everywhere  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  State.  In 
most  of  the  States  a  State  School  is  usually  provided  in  a  central  locality  a 
which  every  deaf  child  under  the  age  of  21  can  claim  education  combinec 
with  maintenance  as  a  right.  In  a  few  of  the  States,  the  schools  are  man- 
aged by  private  corporations  as  in  this  country,  but  the  laws  under  which 
they  work  are  most  liberal,  and  the  grants  which  they  receive  per  capita  an 
calculated  on  a  scale  which  to  us  seems  lavish.  The  grant  per  head  is  nevei 
less  than  £50;  £60  is  paid  by  New  York  State,  and  even  this  large  sum  is 
I  believe,  exceeded  in  the  case  of  one  school. 

Nor  does  this  liberal  treatment  by  the  State  check  the  flow  of  private 
benevolence.  Large  donations  towards  the  funds  of  Institutions  are  often 
made  by  private  citizens.  The  magnificent  Trade-School  of  the  Philadel 
phia  Institution  was  the  gift  of  one  of  the  directors;  the  Clarke  School  a 
Northampton  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  i' 
bears;  the  New  York  Institution  is  so  wealthy,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  poo; 
Scot  that  the  principal  scarcely  knows  how  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  accumu 
lated  wealth  of  the  trust.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  Re 
public  give  freely  of  their  personal  service  as  well  as  of  their  means.  Th 
interest  taken  in  the  blind-deaf  by  their  enthusiastic  friend,  Willian 
Wade,  the  personal  services  and  generous  gifts  of  Graham  Bell,  are  wel 
known  to  teachers  all  the  world  over;  but  the  interest  of  many  others,  whi 
are  not  perhaps  quite  so  famous  as  these  two  gentlemen,  is  no  less  keen  an< 
constant.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  has  gon< 
to  the  trouble  of  compiling  a  Book  of  English  Historical  Sketches  of  a  mos 
interesting  kind,  specially  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  American  Schoo 
at  Hartford  possesses  a  fund  devoted  entirely  to  the  publication  of  specia 
lesson  books,  and  the  utility  of  such  a  fund  will  be  appreciated  by  teacher 
when  we  say  that  Miss  Sweet's  well-known  and  highly  prized  readers  havi 
been  made  available  to  the  deaf  by  this  means. 

Though  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  not  compulsory  in  America  as  it  i 
in  this  country,  the  American  people  generally  seem  more  fully  alive  to  th 
value  of  education  than  are  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  This  desire  maiii 
fests  itself  in  many  ways.  Boys  and  girls  think  it  no  shame  to  take  air 
kind  of  situation  during  the  summer,  provided  it  will  bring  in  a  sufficien 
number  of  dollars  to  enable  them  to  take  a  college  course  during  the  winter 
Many  seek  occupations  as  farm  helps,  others  go  out  as  waiters  in  steam  boat 
or  sea-side  hotels,  while  in  one  city  I  visited  my  boots  were  blackened  by  : 
student  from  Mr.  Moodie's  Bible  Training'  College  at  Chicago.  Tin's  desir 
for  a  good  education  on  the  part  of  poor  students  reminded  me  of  the  spiri 
which  animated  the  Scottish  people  before  the  advent  of  factory-made  citie 
had  begun  to  sap  the  national  ideas. 

One  result  of  this  keen  desire  for  education,  and  of  the  esteem  in  whicj 
the  dispensers  of  it  are  held,  is  that  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  much  bette 
paid  than  are  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  this  country.  Salaries,  as  a  rule 
are  at  least  double  the  rate  that  has  obtained  in  this  country  in  the  past,  amj 
in  addition,  the  teachers  in  the  residential  institutions  are  not  burdene< 
with  the  out-of-school  duties  which  they  so  often  have  to  perform  in  thi 
country.  Teachers  are  engaged  as  teachers,  not  as  supervisors.  Five  hour 
hard  work  in  school,  and  it  is  real  hard  work  that  is  expected  of  them,  plu 
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he  proper  and  careful  preparation  of  lessons  and  the  correction  of  the  pupils' 
xereises  is  considered  an  adequate  day's  work,  and  the  domestic  supervision 
-  entrusted  to  its  rightful  department,  the  domestic  staff.  For  this  reason 
good  class  of  teacher,  highly  educated,  sympathetic  and  full  of  enthusiasm, 
b  generally  to  be  found  in  the  American  Institutions. 

Another  advantage  which  the  American  schools  can  claim,  is  that  their 
iupils  stay  longer  at  school  then  they  do  here.  A  ten  or  twelve  years' 
ourse  is  common,  and  in  one  State  at  least  a  17  years'  course  is  possible, 
ind  entirely  free  of  charge  to  the  parent.  It  is  therefore  a  common  sight  to 
|ee  youths  and  maidens  of  20  or  21  years  of  age  attending  school,  studying 
aril  the  one  half  of  the  day  and  learning  their  trade  the  other  half.  It 
ollows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  attainments  of  such  pupils  must  be 
igher  than  those  of  our  own  scholars  who  leave  school  at  sixteen,  or,  as  was 
he  case  not  so  long  ago,  at  fourteen.  The  provision  for  trade  teaching  to 
uch  pupils,  in  all  the  large  institutions,  is  excellent,  and  the  graduates  on 
paving  school,  step  at  once  into  the  wage-earning  class  and  become  useful 
aemhers  of  society.  There  appears  however,  a  tendency  to  lower  the  age  at 
dm  h  the  children  are  admitted  to  the  schools,  with  a  corresponding  ten- 
ency  to  lower  the  age  at  which  they  leave  school.  Whether  this  will  be  a 
eneficial  change  time  alone  can  show. 

The  New   York   [nstitution  at  Fanwood. 

This  Institution  is  located  in  a  commanding  situation  on   Washington 

freights,  overlooking  the  Hudson   River.      The  number  of  pupils  is  about  450 

ml  the  method  of  instruction  i-  officially  described  as  combined  or  eclectic 

'he  school  is  graded  on  the  departmental  plan,  being  divided  into  a  Kinder- 

■ui'ten,     Primary,     Intermediate,     and     Advanced     Section,     each    section     in 

liarge  of  a  principal  teacher  who  is  responsible  to  the  Superintendent.     The 

Iupils  however  are  all,   or  nearly  all,    housed  in  one  huge    bunding,  a   plan 

I'hich  may  have  excellencies,  hut  also  has  very  considerable  drawbacks       In 

lie  teaching  of  language,   Mis^   Barry's  Five  Slate  Method  is  much   used,  as 

t  is  in  many  of  the  American  schools,  where  it  is  found  exceedingly  advan- 

igeous    in    helping    the    pupils    to    classify  the    parts  of    a  sentence.     The 

tedium  of  communication    is   chiefly    the    Manual    Alphabet    (single  hand). 

ligns  (natural  and  conventional)  are  used  Largely  for  explanatory  purposes 

nd  for  chapel  and  collective  exercises.      Instruction    in   speech  and    iip-read- 

ag  is  given   to  selected  pupils.     There  are  several    blind-deaf   pupils   in  the 

Institution   who    are    well    cared    for,    and    the    facility    with   which   they   can 

eceive  and  give  back  ideas  by  means  of  the  anger-alphabet,  and  the  progress 

hey  have  made  in  their  studies,    is   remarkable   and    reflects   great    credit   on 

heir  instructors.     The  provision  for  the  teaching  of  trades  is  very  complete. 

nd  comprises  joinery,  printing,  sign-writing  and  horticulture.     The  print- 

ug-shop  especially,  under  the  charge  of  a  very  intelligent  deaf  man,  is  high- 

>•   successful.        A   special    feature  of  this  school  is  military   drill.        All   the 

upils,  and  also  the  officers  from  the  principal  downwards,  wear  a  neat  uni- 

>nn   and  the  whole  Institution   is  worked  as  a  military  school,  oven  to  the 

•ngth   of  maintaining  a    fife  and   drum   band.        It   seemed   strange   to  hear 

f  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  being  played  by  a  band  of  deaf-mutes,  but 

liat     was    our    experience.       The  explanation    of    this    phenomenon    is    that 

tnongst  this  large  number  of  pupils  there  are  many  who  are  only  partially 

eaf,  and  the  principal  has  hit  upon  this  expedient,  combined  with  acoustic 

}r  ear-training  exercises,  for  rousing  the  dormant  sense  and  rendering  it  more 

■nsitive  to  sounds.       There  is  no  doubt  but   that  in   manv   cases  benefit  has 
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accrued  from  tliis  treatment.  The  military  organization  is  also  of  value  iD 
helping  to  implant  the  idea  of  American  citizenship  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  all  nations  who  are  being  dumped  down  into  New  York  by  the 
Trans- Atlantic  ferries.  The  saluting  of  the  flag  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  school  is  an  institution  which  might  well  be  copied  by  the 
schools  of  this  country. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes 

This  Institution  is  situated  in  Lexington  Avenue  in  the  centre  of  th( 
city.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  200,  and  the  method  of  instruction  i 
oral.  As  far  as  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  school  allow,  the  wor 
here  is  very  thorough  and  good.  The  departmental  system  of  grading  oh 
tains,  as  in  the  Institution  referred  to  above.  Geography  is  taught  largelj 
by  means  of  imaginary  voyages.  Arithmetic  is  in  charge  of  one  teache 
who  devotes  all  her  time  to  the  subject  and  is  consequently  an  expert.  Th 
manual  training  is  based  on  educational  lines,  not  on  trade  teaching.  Th 
woodwork  teacher,  a  very  intelligent  man,  does  not  insist  on  a  very  higl 
finish,  especially  in  the  junior  classes.  He  says  that,  in  the  present  state  o: 
the  American  labour  market,  it  pays  better  to  train  the  pupils  in  adaptabil 
ity  and  readiness  to  cope  with  emergencies  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion.  L 
the  cookery  room,  the  girls  are  taught  to  prepare  a  full  meal  for  themselves 
to  lay  out  the  table  properly  and  to  take  turns  in  serving.  If  the  dish  i 
badly  cooked,  they  suffer  the  discipline  of  consequences  by  having  to  eat  it 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  success,  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  a  full  reward 
The  gymnasium  is  in  charge  of  an  expert,  who  keeps  a  register  of  the  physi 
cal  development  of  the  pupils. 

'The  Wright  Oral  School. 

This  is  a  private  school  for  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  Th 
system  is  oral,  with  acoustic  training  where  it  seems  desirable.  Everythinj 
that  ingenuity  can  suggest  and  wealth  purchase  seems  to  be  done  here. 

Gallaudet  College  and  Kendall  School.     (Washington,  D.C.") 

The  Kendall  School  is  a  small  one  of  about  40  to  50  children  belongin. 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  system  of  instruction  is  combined,  an 
several  of  the  teachers  are  deaf.  The  quality  of  the  pupils'  intelligenc 
seemed  rather  poor,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  class,  a  class  composed  o 
young  men  and  women  drawn  from  far  and  near,  with  the  object  of  prepai 
ing  themselves  for  the  entrance  examination  of  the  college.  This  class  es 
hibited  a  high  type  of  intelligence. 

The  outstanding  object  of  interest  at  Kendall  Green  is,  however,  th 
Gallaudet  College,  to  which  the  Kendall  School  is  a  mere  adjunct.  Th 
College,  so  called  in  honour  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  the  pioneer  ir 
structor  of  the  deaf  in  America,  represents  the  life-work  of  the  elder  Go 
laudet's  young  son,  the  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  Dr.  Edward  Mine 
Gallaudet.  The  obiect  of  this  college  is  to  ^lace  within  reach  of  the  mor 
intelligent  deaf-mutes  a  collegiate  education  approximating  to  the  standar 
of  the  best  colleges  for  the  hearing.  The  full  college  course,  admittance  t 
which  is  gained  by  an  entrance  examination,  embraces  English,  Latin,  Greel 
(optional),  Erench,  German,  Logic,  Natural  Science  (Botany,  Zoology 
Chemistry,    Physiology,    Physics),   Mental    and    Moral    Science,   Gymnastic 
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itc.  The  courses  of  study  are  carefully  graded,  so  as  to  lead  on  the  students 
|tep  by  step  to  higher  and  higher  planes  of  thought.  The  medium  of  com- 
aunication  employed  is  the  finger  alphabet  and  signs,  but  provision  is  made 
i lor  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading  for  those  who  desire  it.  In  some 
f  the  classes  the  Professor  speaks  and  spells  simultaneously  and  with  great 
acility,  and  the  pupils  seem  able  to  take  in  the  sense  of  both  equally  well. 
iTwo  days  were  spent  in  this  interesting  establishment,  and  most  of  the 
ilasses  were  seen  at  work.  The  results,  generally,  in  my  opinion,  were  good, 
k  class  in  German,  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay,  struck  me  particularly  as 
hui ding  excellent  testimony  to  the  ability  of  deaf  mutes  to  undertake  this 
ligher  educational  work.  Coming  fresh  to  the  study  of  this  difficult  language 
ess  than  six  months  previously,  they  had  made  such  excellent  progress  that 
hey  were  able  to  render  into  very  passable  German,  fairly  difficult  English 
entences  spelled  out  on  the  fingers  of  their  instructor.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
lass  of  hearing  students  would  have  exhibited  better  results  in  the  time.  In 
i  class-room  adjoining,  a  class  of  eighl  girls  were  busily  engaged  translating 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  Cicero's  orations  into  English.  They  seemed 
luite  at  home  in  the  work,  and,  in  the  grammatical  drill  which  followed 
bis,  they  exhibited  equal  proficiency.  Other  classes  seen  at  work  were  011- 
iged  in  studying  Physics,  Medieval  History,  Chemistry,  English  Composi- 
ion  and  Literature,  Algebra,  in  all  which  subjects  much  good  work  was 
leing  done.  If  one  might  venture  to  offer  any  criticism  of  the  work  of  this 
nost  admirable  and  unique  institution,  it  would  take  the  form  of  suggesting 
hat  the  provision  for  oral  teaching  might  be  extended  and  made  more 
borough  and  systematic.  This  seemed  to  be  the  weak  spot  in  what  is 
)therwise  a  thoroughly  equipped  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
leaf;  a  college  reflecting  equal  credit  on  its  founder  and  principal,  and  on 
he  American  Government  which  has  so  liberally  endowed  and  supported  it. 

Tin.  Pennsylvania  [nstitution  fob  the  Deaf,  Mr.  Aiky,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  most  magnificent  Institution  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  visit, 
riie  number  of  pupils  exceeds  five  hundred,  who  are  housed  in  three  large 
buildings  entirely  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  each  in  charge  of  a 
principal  who  superintends  the  educational  work,  and  a  matron  who  has 
sharge  of  the  domestic  department,  the  whole  responsible  to  Dr.  Crouter,  the 
general  superintendent.  The  buildings,  in  addition  to  those  above  enumerated. 
somprise  a  splendidly-fitted  trade-school,  a  hospital,  gymnasium,  etc.,  the 
whole  situated  in  a  park  of  some  40  to  60  acres,  in  a  pleasant  suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  The  buildings,  having  been  erected  little  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  are,  of  course,  fitted  up  in  the  best  modern  style.  They  were 
planned  under  the  supervision  of  the  present  principal,  Dr.  Crouter  him- 
pelf,  and  every  device  that  an  experienced  teacher  and  superintendent  could 
suggest  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  arrangements  by  the  architect. 
A  special  note  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  all  the  rooms  are  very  large, 
lofty  and  well  lighted,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  buildings  being  such 
'hat  light  is  admitted  to  most  of  the  school  rooms  from  two  or  three  sides. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  almost  entirely  oral,  only  about  6  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  being  relegated  to  the  silent  department.  The  manual 
alphabet  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  schoolrooms,  and  no  gestures  or  signs 
are  tolerated  except  such  as  are  made  naturally  and  easily  understood  by 
hearing  people.  All  the  instruction  is  given  by  and  through  speech,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  pupils  who,  from  physical  or  mental  weakness,  are  not 
nsidered  suitable  for  this  mode  of  teaching.     The  methods  used  for  awaken- 
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ing  tlie  dormant  intelligence  of  t lie  pupils,  for  training  them  to  articulate 
and  read  the  lips,  and  for  developing  their  language,  are  all  excellent.  The 
organization  of  the  school  is  a  model  of  completeness  and  suitability  of 
means  to  end.  The  pupils  first  enter  the  Primary  Department,  where  they 
receive  a  thorough  grounding  in  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  language.  The  course  lasts  three  years.  They  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Intermediate  Department,  where  they  spend  another  three 
years  of  their  school  life.  Here  the  elemental  language  forms  and  the  vo- 
cabulary already  acquired  are  enlarged,  codified  and  made  permanent.  In 
the  advanced  department,  the  pupils,  who  may  now  be  said  to  have  acquired 
the  elementary  grounding  in  the  mother  tongue,  receive  instruction  in  such 
subjects  as  geography,  history,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  if  they 
were  hearing  children  attending  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  the  only 
difference  being  that  progress  is  somewhat  slower  and  more  repetition  and 
explanation  has  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  upper 
department  the  teachers  teach  subjects  rather  than  classes,  i.e.,  one  teacher 
takes  the  whole  of  the  classes  in  geography,  another  history,  a  third 
arithmetic,  and  so  on.  This  plan  is  found  to  work  extremely  well,  the 
teachers  being  specialists  in  their  subjects,  know  them  better  than  the 
average  teacher  of  all  subjects  can  be  expected  to  do,  and  the  plan  has  the 
added  advantage  that  the  pupils  get  practice  in  reading  the  lips  of  more 
than  one  teacher. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  task  to  describe  in  detail  all  that  was  seen  dur- 
ing our  six  days'  stay  in  this  interesting  establishment. 

One  more  interesting  fact  must,  however,  be  recorded,  the  unique  case  j 
of  a  deaf  teacher  successfully  conducting  an  oral  class,   a  unique  instance, 
one  would  imagine,  but  one   which   it   is  to   be  hoped  will    be   imitated   by  i 
many  other  ambitious  deaf  men  and  women. 

In  concluding  this  too  brief  notice  of  this  well-managed  and  well-con- 
ducted Institution,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  chapel  and 
collective  exercises  are  all  conducted  orally.  I  was  asked  to  give  a  short 
address  to  the  pupils,  which  1  did,  speaking  as  naturally  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  The  pupils  seemed  to  follow  with  interest,  but  it  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  all  really  comprehended  what  was  being  said 
to  them.  In  any  case,  the  strain  on  their  eyesight  must  be  very  great,  and, 
speaking  for  myself,  and  with  no  wish  to  minimise  the  value  of  the  great 
work  thai  is  being  done,  I  still  think  the  manual  alphabet  would  be  a  useful 
adjunct  in  such  a  case. 

Miss   Garrett's   Home  for   Little   Deaf   Children,  Bala. 

I  spent  the  concluding  day  of  my  stay  at  Philadelphia  in  visiting  this 
interesting  establishment.  The  Home  was  founded  by  two  sisters,  the  Misses 
Garrett,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  the  survivor.  The  fundamental  idea 
underlying  this  effort  is  that,  if  you  begin  talking  to  your  deaf  child  young 
enough,  he  will  learn  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  as  naturally  through  the  eye 
as  a  hearing  child  does  through  the  ear.  The  proper  place  for  a  deaf  child 
to  learn  this  is  at  home,  but  as  the  parents  of  the  deaf  children  have,  as  a 
rule,  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to  impart  this  instruction 
to  their  offspring,  Miss  Garrett  has  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  taking  the 
children  at  as  early  an  age  as  she  can  get  them  and  training  them  by  skilled 
teachers  in  small  homes  approximating  as  nearly  as  can  be  to  the  homes  from 
which  such  children  come.  Miss  Garrett  maintains  that  if  deaf  children  are 
put  under  training  young  enough  and  talked  to  constantly,  they  will  be  able 
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by  the  lime  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  go  to  the  school  for  hear- 
ing children,  aui  take  their  places  along  with  their  hearing  brothers  and 
sisters.  Her  "Homes"  consist  of  two  houses  located  at  Bala,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  Here  she  has  collected  some  60  children  of  ages  ranging  from 
2  to  12.  He:'  success  in  getting  her  pupils  to  talk  is  considerable,  but  it  is 
open  to  grave  doubt  whether  t lie  system  is  suitable  for  more  than  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  deaf.  That  some  of  the  more  highly  gifted  ones  may 
be  able  to  take  their  places  in  a  school  for  the  hearing,  after  receiving  such 
training  as  is  given  here,  I  do  not  doubt;  but  I  do  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
reasoning  from  the  few  to  the  many,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  special 
teaching  in  special  schools  must  still  remain  a  uecessity  of  the  case  for  the 
great  majority  of  deaf  children. 

Western    New  Yohk    Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,   Rochester. 

This  Institution  is  conducted  on  a  method  differing  from  those  previous- 
ly visited.  Signs  or  gestures  are  rigidly  excluded,  and  the  pupils  are 
talked  to  from  the  day  they  commence  school  by  means  of  the  finger  alpha- 
bet (single  hand).  At  the  same  time  oral  work  is  commenced,  and  all  the 
pupils  are  taught  to  speak.  The  method  is  therefore  termed  oio-nianual . 
The  Principal  (Dr.  Westerfeldt)  prides  himself  on  the  rapidity  of  his  finger 
spelling,  and  he  claims  that,  by  this  method,  the  pupils  learn  to  understand 
and  to  use  the  language  of  their  country  in  the  natural  way  with  ease  and 
fluency.  The  result  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  pupils  do  use  English  and 
they  do  not  use  si^ns,  and,  a-  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge  dining  the  short 
stay  made,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  method.  The  institu- 
tion is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  kindergarten  and  an  advanced  department. 
There  is  an  excellent  library  and  reading-room  attached  to  the  school,  and 
the  pupils  seem  to  make  a  very  good  use  of  it.  The  pupils  are  allowed  to 
read  at  meals,  and  many  of  them  were  found  reading  standard  authors  with 
evident  zest  and  enjoyment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  much 
older  than  the  pupils  of  our  British  Institutions.  The  pupils  assemble  for 
an  hour-and-a-half's  evening  study  in  the  dining  hall.  At  meals  the  hoys 
and  girls  sit  together  at  the  same  tables,  each  table  being  in  charge  of  an 
elder  boy  and  girl,  the  gill  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  the  boy  at  the  other. 
The  principal  thinks  that  this  arrangement  works  well  and  produces  no  evil 
results.  Another  arrangement  at  this  institution  which  ;s  uncommon  is  that 
of  the  pupils  Inking  their  places  in  the  dining-hall  every  morning  at  twenty 
minutes  to  seven  for  Bible  study,  breakfast  being  served  at  -even.  In  this 
and  other  ways,  though  the  school  is  large,  a  family  atmosphere  is  engen- 
dered which  helps  to  break  down  the  cast-iron  discipline  which  exists  in 
many  large  institutions. 

Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dcmh,  Bku.kviu.k,  Ontario. 

This  was  the  only  Canadian  Institution  I  was  able  to  visit.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  charming  place  on  the  beautiful  Pay  of  Quinte,  and  is  attended 
by  over  200  pupils.  The  system  of  instruction  is  nominally  combined,  but 
little  real  oral  work  has  been  done.  The  classes  are  too  large  and  the  grad- 
ing of  the  pupils  not  quite  so  thorough  as  it  mighf  be.  A  new  superinten- 
dent has  been  appointed  recently,  a  medical  man,  who  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience of  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf.  He  is,  however,  an  nl'p  man, 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
under  his  supervision   much   more  oral  work  will  be  attempted   in  the  future. 
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The  school  course  at  present  allowed  by  the  Government,  seven  years,  is  too 
short,  and  should  be  lengthened  if  a  really  satisfactory  result  is  to  be  achiev- 
ed. Much  good  work  has  been  done  by  individual  teachers,  but  with  a  larger 
staff,  an  extended  course  and  a  unification  of  effort,  the  results  should  be 
much  better. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston. 

This  is  a  day  school,  and  is  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Boston.  The  number  of  pupils  is  145.  As  many  of  the  pupils  have 
to  travel  a  considerable  distance,  they  generally  bring  lunch  with  them, 
but  there  is  a  kitchen  in  the  school  building  where  those  pupils  who  wish  it 
can  get  lunch  for  5  cents  or  a  cup  of  chocolate  for  2  cents. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  oral,  and  the  Principal,  Miss  Fuller,  aims 
at  preparing  the  pupils  to  attain  the  standard  of  work  which  is  reached  in 
the  schools  for  hearing  children.  The  compulsory  age  of  attendance  begins 
at  five  years,  but  this  law  is  not  altogether  strictly  enforced  with  the  deaf. 
Miss  Fuller  is  of  opinion  that  an  average  deaf  child  who  begins  school  at 
five,  will  be  about  three  years  behind  the  normal  hearing  child  in  attain- 
ments when  he  leaves  school.  The  school  is  well  planned,  the  curriculum 
well  graded,  and  the  staff  capable  and  ample.  A  feature  worthy  of  imita- 
tion is  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  of  speech,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  special  drill  in  this  branch,  supplementary  to  the  work  done  by  the 
regular  class  teacher.  For  helping  the  intonation  of  the  pupils,  a  piano  is 
used,  the  pupils  placing  their  hands  on  the  frame  while  a  tune  is  being 
played.  This  exercise  seems  to  give  pleasure  to  many  of  the  pupils,  especially 
the  semi-deaf  whose  lethargic  faculties  are  considerably  aroused  thereby. 
The  special  teacher  also  makes  use  of  a  variety  of  ingenious  devices  for  im- 
proving the  articulation  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  success  in 
this  school  is  irregularity  of  attendance,  due  to  the  distance  the  pupils  have 
to  travel  daily.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  out  of  a  class  of  eight  first  year's 
pupils,  four  were  absent  owing  to  the  weather  conditions.  This  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  day-school  system.  The  Manual  Training 
scheme  of  this  school  is  entirely  based  on  educational  lines,  and  is  very 
thorough.  Trades,  as  such,  are  not  taught.  A  very  useful  adjunct  to  the 
school,  though  not  officially  connected  with  it,  is  the  Home  for  Little  Child- 
ren at  West  Medford,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  Here  children  under  five  are 
received  and  given  an  excellent  Kindergarten  training  under  ideal  conditions. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  special  school,  this  training  is  indeed  excellent  and 
much  to  be  commended. 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Principal ,  Miss  Yale. 

This  is  the  model  oral  school  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world.  It  con- 
sists of  about  150  pupils  who  reside  in  halls,  named  respectively  Dudley, 
Baker,  Bogers  and  Clarke  Hall,  all  situated  on  the  top  of  Bound  Hill,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Northampton,  in  the  midst  of  sylvan  scenery  so  attractive  that 
is  was  formerly  the  chosen  home  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  songstress.  Jenny 
Lind.  There  are  not  more  than  fifty  pupils  in  each  home,  and  the  life  they 
lead  is  made  to  approximate  as  closely  to  the  family  ideal  as  possible.  The 
principal,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils,  all  take  their  meals  together,  and  the 
practice  of  speech  is  inculated  therefore  both  in  school  and  out.  As  at 
Bochester.  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  bring  books  or  papers  to  the  table,  and 
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the  Principal  thinks  the  practice  has  been   beneficial,  though  it  contravenes 
the  canons  of  good  behaviour  as  generally  received. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments  as  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
scheme  of  work  pursued  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  larger  Institution.  The 
first  class  seen  was  one  of  babies  under  five.  It  numbered  nine  in  all,  of 
varying  nationalities,  and  had  only  been  half-a-year  under  instruction.  The 
children  had  already  learned  to  speak  and  lip-read  the  names  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  objects,  etc.  School  hours  of  this  (lass  are  0  to  11  and  1.30  to 
3.  The  next  (lass,  10  in  number,  had  been  5^  months  in  the  class,  but  four 
of  them  had  spent  some  time  in  the  babies'  class  of  the  preceding  year.  Their 
vocabulary,  all  spoken  of  course,  extended  to  about  £00  words.  There  is  no 
set  programme,  words  being  given  to  the  things  which  interest  the  children 
as  they  arise,  hut  the  words  learnt  arc  afterwards  classified,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  session  a  review  of  the  year's  work  i<  hektographed,  and  a  copy  given 
to  each  pupil  to  take  home.  This  practice  is  pursued  all  through  the  school 
bourse,  and  proves  very  useful. 

The  sentence-forms  learnt  in  this  class  are  chiefly  cast  in  the  past  tense, 
which  is  the  hist  tense  taught.  For  developing  the  idea  of  past,  present  and 
future,  calendar  work  is  much  relied  on,  and  certainly  gives  precision  to  the 
pupils"  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  to-day,  to-morrow,  yesterday,  etc 

Note  may  here  be  made  that  the  style  of  writing  taught  in  this  school 
i    semi-vertical,  and  came  as  a  welcome  relief  after  witnessing  so  much  poor 

writing,  due  to  the  back-handed  effects  of  the  vertical  style  conn il\  taught. 

Tin-  writing  generally  in  the  Ajnerican  schools  was  poor,  often  almost  illegible 
and  difficult  to  read. 

In  the  2nd  year's  class  of  this  department,  an  illustration  of  the  method 
of  storv-celling  was  shown.  The  story  chosen,  a  simple  one  suited  to  the 
stage  of  development  of  this  class,  was  told  orally.  Tin;  children  were  then 
required  to  produce  it  in  writing,  or  to  recite  orally  what  they  could  remem- 
ber of  if.  after  which  they  were  questioned  upon  it.  This  plan  of  storj  tell- 
ing is  also  followed  in  the  higher  classes  the  length  of  the  story  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  language  being  gradually  increased.  A  variation  of  the 
method  of  presenting  it  to  the  children  is  to  write  it  on  a  cardboard  with  a 
rubber  pen.  Tic  card  is  hung  up  in  front  of  the  class  for  a  short  tine 
two.  three  or  five  minutes  during  which  they  silently  peruse  it.  Then  the 
card  is  covered  and  the  pupils  questioned  on  what  they  have  read.  A-  a 
training  in  concentrating  attention  and  strengthening  word  memory,  this 
plan   has  many  merits. 

The  first  (lass  soon  in  the  Intermediate  Department  (3rd  school  year- 
was  occupied  with  a  geography  lesson.  The  method  followed  is  to  begin  by 
making  a  plan  of  the  class-room,  then  of  the  school  generally,  the  grounds, 
the  city,  the  district,  and  so  on  to  the  county,  province  and  country;  the 
pupils  building  up  their  own  maps.  Picture  post  cards  and  the  famous  Pen  v 
pictures  are  much  used  for  illustrating  points  outside  the  pupils'  ken.  At 
the  end  of  the  session,  a  copy  of  the  ground  covered  is  given  to  every  pupil 
and  so  the  teacher  of  the  following  year  knows  exactly  what  has  been  done 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  what  the  pupils  should  be  expected  to  know. 

The  action  work  in  this  stage  comprises  drill  in  such  sentences  as  "Mi-- 
Dash  shook  hands  with  Mary  and  asked  her  how  she  felt,  and  Mary  told  her 
that  she  was  all  right."  "Miss  Dish  looked  out  of  the  window  and  asked 
us  what  we  thought  we  saw,"  etc.  The  action  is  done,  described  orally  by 
the  child,  with  help  from  the  teacher  when  necessary,  then  written  out.  Drill 
on  the  active  and  passive  forms  of  the  verb  is  also  given  at  this  stage  (4th 
school    vear),  the  sentences  all  based   on   action  work. 
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As  affording  material  for  nature  study,  a  white  rat,  two  turtles,  gold 
fish,  a  canary,  some  cocoons  and  boxes  of  seeds  germinating  are  kept  in  this 
room. 

The  top  class  in  this  department  (5th  school  year)  was  seen  engaged  in 
what  is  called  a  word-finding  competition.  A  newspaper  called  "Current 
Events'"  is  taken;  out  of  it  twenty  names  of  places  mentioned  in  it  are  select- 
ed by  the  teacher  and  dictated  to  the  pupils,  who  are  required,  as  part  of  the 
evening  study,  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  them  (this  presupposes  free 
access  to  a  well-equipped  library).  Next  day,  the  teacher  questions  the  pupils 
on  the  result  of  their  researches.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  this  practice 
in.  accustoming  the  pupils  to  search  for  information  for  themselves,  it  is 
the  means  of  enabling  them  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  information  on  all  kinds 
of  topics. 

In  the  teaching  of  History,  which  is  begun  here,  the  method  is  to  make 
use  of  birthdays :  Washington's  birthday,  Lincoln's  birthday  being  made 
the  occasion  on  which  to  present  the  story  of  Washington  or  of  Lincoln.  As 
the  stories  grow  in  number,  they  are  regulated  to  their  place'-  in  chronology 
by  means  of  a  century  table,  thus:  — 


1700 

1800 

Washington. 

Lincoln. 

In  Arithmetic,  the  four  processes  in  money,  weights  and  measures  are 
mastered 

In  the  Grammar  or  highest  department  was  seen  the  finished  product 
of  the  school.  The  Arithmetic  class  was  doing  Algebraic  problems,  involv- 
ing equation  such  as  "six  times  a  certain  number  diminished  by  3  times  itself 
=  63.     What  is  the  number?" 

A  class  in  English  Literature  (numbering  3  only)  was  studying  "Paradise 
Lost."  They  gave  a  resume  of  English  History  from  Caesar  to  the  Revolu- 
tion by  word  of  mouth,  as  rapidly  as  any  hearing  class  could  do.  The  first 
class  in  History  was  studying  the  "French  Revolution"  out  of  a  text  book 
of  some  700  pagete,  the  particular  lesson  on  which  they  were  engaged  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  being  the  "States  General."  They  manifested  an  interest 
and  knowledge  in  political  questions  which  would  do  credit  to  any  hearing 
scholars. 

The  manual  training  work  at  the  school  is  chiefly  confined  to  Sloyd 
wood-work  and  carpentry.  The  Sloyd  classes  are  taught  by  a  lady,  but  the 
carpentry  is  taught  by  a  man  (almost  the  only  male  admitted  into  this  Adani- 
lelss  Eden).  A  feature  of  the  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop  which  is  worth 
noting  in  that  the  big  boys  are  allowed,  in  the  second  half  of  the  term,  to 
make  things  for  their  own  use  or  to  take  home  with  them  as  presents  to  their 
relatives. 

There  is  an  excellent  gymnasium,  a  separate  building,  the  teacher  of 
gymnastics  both  to  boys  and  girls  being  a  lady.  The  girls  excel  in  the  game 
of  baisket-ball  and  gave  a  team  of  hearing  girls  a  sound  drubbing  on  the  day 
of  my  visit. 

A  number  of  students  are  trained  at  this  establishment  for  the  work  of 
teaching  the  deaf.  The  course  is  systematic  and  thorough  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  Clarke  Trained  Oral  Teachers  are  held  in  the  schools  of 
America  proves  its  value.      In  fact,  the  organization  and  tone  of  the  whole 
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school  its  such  that  residence  in  it  is  a  stimulus  and  an  inspiration,  and 
though  the  cost  per  head  is  large  (about  £70  or  over),  yet  in  a  country  where 
dollars  are  plentiful,  the  result  is  well  worth  the  money  expended.  In  situa- 
tion, in  organization,  in  all  that  makes  for  the  healthy  development  of  the 
deaf  child,  this  institution  comes  as  near  to  ideal  conditions  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  human  institution  to  approach. 

The  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Principal,  Dr.  Job  Williams.  Number  of  pupils,  about  170.  This 
Institution  possesses  a  special  interest  in  that  it  is  the  first  public  school 
for  the  deaf  which  was  opened  in  America.  Its  original  title,  "The  Ameri- 
can Asylum"  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  suggests  some  curious  reflections.  The 
idea  that  deaf  mutes  are  little  better  than  lunatics  and  need  the  care  of  an 
"asylum"  is  not  yet  quite  banished  from  the  popular  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  promoters  of  this  enterprise  seem  to  have  had  little  faith  in  the 
future  of  their  country  if  they  thought,  as  the  title  seems  to  indicate,  thai 
one  Institution  would  suffice  for  the  American  continent.  Needless  to  bay 
there  have  been  many  startling  development-  since  they  opened,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  their  little  school  of  7  pupils  in  1S17;  and  great  no  doubt 
would  be  their  astonishment  could  they  revisit  this  mortal  sphere  and  see 
how  great  a  tree  their  sapling  has  grown. 

The  fiiSt  Principal  of  the  school  was,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet — a  man  of  liberal  education,  broad  culture  and  rare  tact.  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  what  has  often  been  called  the  American  Combined 
System  of  Instruction,  a  system  of  which  his  no  less  distinguished  son,  Dr. 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  is  to-day  the  eloquent  exponent.  Many  modifications,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  not  easy  now  to  find  what 
is  really  the  American  System,  so  varied  and  so  diverse  arc  the  methods 
employed  in  the  various  schools.  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to 
the  new  in  deaf-mute  education,  as  in  all  mundane  affairs. 

The  method  introduced  into  America  by  the  older  Gallaudet  was  the 
French  system  of  de  l'Epee  and  Sicard.  "The  process  used  in  teaching 
language  on  this  method  was  a  very  cumbersome  one.  The  idea  to  be  turned 
into  language  was  first  given  by  natural  signs,  next  in  word-signs,  in  the 
order  of  the  words,  each  word  being  accompanied  by  other  signs  indicating 
the  parts  of  speech,  and  giving  its  grammatical  construction.  After  all  this 
preparation  came  the  written  language  for  the  idea."  The  end  "sought  was 
to  lay  up  knowledge  in  the  sign  language  rather  than  to  master  the  language 
of  the  country.  The  justification  for  this  course  of  procedure  lay  in  the  fact 
that  in  thoise  days  many  of  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  stay  only  two  years 
at  school,  and  four  was  thought  by  many  a  pretty  considerable  time  for  com- 
pleting their  education. 

America  has  travelled  far  since  then,  and  the  American  "Asylum"  has 
travelled  also.  "Massachusetts  now  allows  ten  years'  schooling  to  every  one 
of  her  deaf  children,  and  gives  power  to  the  Governor  to  extend  the  time 
beyond  that  limit  in  the  case  of  meritorious  pupils."  This  rule  holds  also 
in  most  of  the  New  England  States.  The  "Asylum"  has  become  a  "School." 
and  the  method,  though  still  combined  or  eclectic,  now  places  the  teaching 
of  writing,  speech,  lip-reading  and  manual  spelling  in  the  forefront,  and 
relegates  signs  and  the  sign-language  to  a  subsidiary  place.  The  school  at 
Hartford  now  consists  of  two  departments:  a  Primary,  housed  in  a  separate 
building,  which  is  practically  an  oral  school,  and  an  Advanced  Department, 
located  in  the  old  asylum  buildings,  where  the  method  pursued  is  in  reality 
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the  sign  and  manual  method,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  oral  teaching.  The 
work  in  the  oral  school  follows  closely  the  lines  common  to  all  such  schools, 
and  calls  for  no  particular  comment.  The  result  varied  with  the  aptitude  of 
the  pupil  and  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  In  the  Advanced 
Department,  some  very  advanced  work  is  done.  A  seventh  year  class  of  nine 
pupils,  of  ages  varying  from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  had  completed  the  study  of 
Montgomery's  U.  S.  History,  had  begun  English  History,  and  were  studying 
Freyes'  Grammar  School  Geography  and  Niehol's  No.  4  Arithmetic.  The 
teacher  of  this  class  has  an  ingenious  plan  for  stimulating  activity.  She 
keeps  a  number  of  interesting  books  on  her  desk  and  allows  the  pupilte  who 
finish  their  work  ahead  of  the  rest  to  take  a  book  and  read.  This  privilege 
is  highly  valued  and  proves  a  good  stimulant. 

In  the  next  highest  class  the  subjects  of  study  are  Jenkin'-s  Words  and 
Phrases  (an  admirable  collection  of  idioms  and  sentences);  English  and  Am- 
erican Literature  Primer;  Collier's  Junior  English  History:  Nicol's  Arith- 
metic. Book  5;  Thirty  Poems. 

The  highest  class  under  I)r.  Fay  was  taking  a  course  of  English  Litera- 
ture, a  course  in  Physiology,  and  Jenkin's  "Words  and  Phrases.  This  class 
wrote  out  for  me  in  very  creditable  English  an  address  which  I  had  made  the 
preA^ious  day  and  which  had  been  "signed"  to  them  by  one  of  the  teachers. 
As  it  is  a  matter  of  (some  dispute  amongst  teachers  as  to  how  far  the  deaf 
understand  a  discourse  which  is  delivered  to  them  by  signs  alone.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  the  test  thus  given  proved  conclusively  that  the 
deaf  do  follow  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  to  them  by  signs.  The  repro- 
duction of  my  addreiss  in  written  English  by  this  class  was  quite  as  good  as 
would  have  been,  say,  the  report  of  a  Sunday's  sermon  by  an  average  hear- 
ing congregation. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  trades  building  attached  to  this  Institution. 
The  sewing  class  for  the  girls  is  in  charge  of  a  deaf  woman  who  reads  the  lips 
very  well.  The  Sloyd  work  is  taught  by  a  woman  teacher;  but  the  cabinet 
shop  is  in  charge  of  a  man,  a  (skilled  artizan,  under  whose  care  the  pupils  turn 
out  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  cabinetmaker's  art. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  many  excellent  special  text-books  which 
have  been  issued  from  this  school,  copies  of  which  were  generously  given  me 
by  the  venerable  Principal.  Chief  among  them  are  Miss  Sweet's  "Lessons 
in  English,"  which  are  extensively  used  in  America,  and  which  deserve  to 
be  introduced  into  this  country.  Though  they  contain  some  Americanisms 
which  are  not  quite  agreeable  to  British  ears,  yet,  till  we  are  in  a  position 
to  print  special  reading  books  of  our  own.  Miss  Sweet's  lessons  would  un- 
doubtedly be  useful  to  the  class  teacher,  who  finds  in  the  ordinary  Standard 
Readers  idioms  much  too  involved  for  the  elementary  stages  of  a  school  for 
the  deaf. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Hartford  school  that  the  quality  of  its 
teachers  has  ever  been  of  a  high  order.  "Twenty-nine  graduates  of  Yale 
College,  besides  graduates  of  other  colleges,  have  been  enrolled  in  its  corps 
of  instructors."  As  one  of  its  reports  justly  claims — ''The  high  standard  set 
for  the  country  at  the  beginning,  and  the  endeavour  to  live  up  to  it,  have 
secured  results  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  which  has  caused  American 
schools  for  the  deaf  to  be  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  the  world."  That  this  is  no  idle  boast  the  records  of  the  past  and 
the  finality  of  the  instruction  given  throughout  America  to-day  abundantly 
proves. 
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Conclusion. 

My  visitation  of  the  American  schools  terminated  here;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  wilser  if  my  remarks  also  were  to  end.  But  I  feel  that  my  fellow- 
ieachers  and  others  have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what  are  the  conclusions 
that  I  have  arrived  at  on  certain  controverted  points.  In  stating  my  opinions 
I  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility.  I  only  ask  those  who  may  disagree  with  me, 
or  whose  mode  of  procedure  I  seem  to  criticise,  to  believe  that  mine  are 
honest  opinions,  frankly  expressed,  with  no  thought  but  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  the  noble  work  which  is  being  done  all  over  America,  as 
opportunity  offers,  by  an  army  of  skilled  and  enthusiastic  teachers — men  and 
women  whose  very  enthusiasm  it  is  which  occasionally  carries  them  into  what 
appears  to  a  dispassionate  observer  as  extravagence  of  statement,  and  sets 
them  into  conflict  with  one  another. 

The  deaf  of  America  have  had  in  the  past,  and  have  at  the  present  day, 
much  better  opportunities  of  obtaining  good  education  than  have  the  deaf 
of  our  own  country.  The  parent  of  a  deaf  child  there  can  claim  education 
and  maintenance  of  his  child  &s  a  right,  and  that  without  any  haggling  with 
the  school  board  as  to  whether  he  shall  pay  6d.  or  1/ — per  week  for  his  son's 
bread  and  cheese. 

The  school  period  is  longer,  the  pupils  remain  at  school  till  a  more  mature 
age,  and  the  (schools  are  better  staffed  and  better  equipped  than  our  own. 
As  a  consequence,  the  finished  product  excels  that  of  our  schools  in  knowledge 
and  culture,  though  there  is  this  to  be  said,  per  contra,  that  in  ability  to  use 
the  mother  tongue  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  there  are  numbers  of 
deaf  mutes  in  this  country  who  can  equal  anything  that  the  American  schools 
have  produced.  Moreover,  isince  the  passing  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act, 
which  has  made  the  education  of  the  deaf  compulsory  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
well  known  that  we  have  progressed  very  greatly,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  com- 
petent to  judge,  the  work  of  our  best  schools  now  compares  not  unfavourably, 
vear  for  year,  with  the  majority  of  the  American  ones.  But  the  longer  school 
period  and  the  greater  age  to  which  so  many  remain  at  school  in  America, 
md,  above  all.  the  stimulating  influence  of  Gallaudet  College,  all  combine 
to  enable  the  elite  of  the  American  deaf  to  undertake  studieis  which  our  deaf 
mutes  in  this  country  scarcely  yet  dream  of. 

With  regard  to  systems  or  methods  of  instruction,  I  have  to  say  that  the 
more  I  see,  and  the  wider  my  experience,  the  more  I  become  convinced  that 
it  is  the  teacher  who  makes  the  success  of  a  method,  and  that  it  is  not  the  dry 
boneis  of  a  method  that  makes  the  teacher. 

During  my  tour  I  saw  good  work  being  done  on  the  oral  method,  on  the 
•>ign  and  manual  method,  on  the  combined  method.  I  met  ex-pupils  who 
bad  been  taught  by  each  and  every  method,  and  I  found  failures  and  successes 
dike  common  to  each.  If  the  teacher  is  skilful  and  enthusiastic  and  has 
?ood  material  to  work  on,  he  gets  good  results  whether  he  is  an  oralist  or  not, 
But  certain  definite  principles  seem  to  emerge  from  what  was  seen  and  heard, 
ind  these  may  be  briefly  and  concisely  stated. 

It  is  generally  conceded  now  that  every  deaf  child  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, learn  to  speak.  There  are,  it  is  true,  stout  opponents  of  this  theory — 
men  who  believe  and  say  that  the  indistinct,  harsh  and  raucouis  utterance  of 
many  deaf  people  who  have  been  taught  orally  is  useless,  and  that  such  would 
lo  better  to  keep  an  eternal  silence  and  trust  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas 
ro  the  nimble  fingers  or  the  ready  note-book.  For  this  latter  view  I  think 
here  is  something  to  be  said.  Extensive  commingling  and  communing  with 
be  adult  deaf  and  dumb  has  given  me  considerable  insight  into  their  feelings 
ind  opinions  on  £his  matter,  and  I  think  they  should  have  some  weight. 

35  e. 
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But  it  has  also  to  be  admitted  by  any  candid  observer  that  there  are  manyj 
deaf  mutes  who  can  be  taught,  and  well  taught,  by  and  through  speech,  and 
for  whom  therefore  an  oral  method  is  to  be  preferred.  My  observations  have 
convinced  me  that,  if  it  is  desired  to  educate  a  child  well  on  this  method,  hell 
must  live  in  an  oral  atmosphere,  and  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  get  him  tofl 
use  his  voice  the  livelong  day.  The  teaching  of  speech  as  an  accomplish-)! 
ment  is,  I  think,  a  mistake,  at  leaist  from  the  oral  point  of  view,  and  leadsj 
in  the  end  to  the  complete  overpowering  of  the  speech  method  by  the  more| 
facile  and  easy  manual  method.  It  follows  therefore  that,  in  my  judgment.l 
wherever  possible,  a  dual  system  should  obtain,  if  full  justice  is  to  be  done}' 
to  both  methods  and  to  all  the  deaf.  Every  school  of  sufficient  size  to  admit) 
of  classification  should  have  two  departments;  an  oral,  where  the  "atmos- 
phere" should  be  one  of  speech;  and  a  silent,  where  finger  spelling  should, 
take  the  place  of  speech.  Circumstances,  such  as  scarcity  of  means,  mav 
prevent  this  being  done  in  the  schools  of  our  country  at  present,  but  that  tsomel 
such  arrangement  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war  of  systems,  I  have! 
not  the  least  doubt. 

(Signed)  W.   H.  Addison. 

Another  very  interesting  and  valuable  report  relative  to  the  deaf  was; 
issued  last  year  by  James  Kerr  Love,  M.D.  Dr.  Love  is  not  a  teacher,  but  i 
physician  of  high  repute,  and,  being  Aurist  at  the  Glasgow  Institution  foil 
the  Deaf,  has  been  greatly  interested  in  this  class  and  has  long  made  a  speeia"' 
study  of  deaf-mute  educational  methods.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegit 
Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  set  apart  for  this  and  similar  purposes.; 
he  conducted  a  prolonged  and  careful  investigation  into  "deaf-mutism"  in 
Europe  and  America.  His  object  was  not  only  to  compare  methods,  but  tc 
study  the  mental  peculiarities  and  psychological  characteristics  of  the  deaf  i 
with  the  ulterior  object  of  finding  out  if  some  system  could  be  devised  which  i 
better  than  any  now  in  use,  would  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  deafl 
mute  education.  The  results  of  his  researches  were  embodied  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Study  of  the  Deaf  Child."  A  considerable  portion  of  this  ii 
taken  up  with  specific  cases  and  technical  details,  but  his  general  observation' 
and  conclusions  are  of  very  unusual  interest  and  value,  and  worthy  of  a  per 
manent  place  in  our  records,  where  they  may  be  available  to  the  genera 
public. 

DR.  KERR  LOVE'S  REPORT. 

A  careful  outlook  on  the  field  of  deaf-mute  education,  as  that  field  i; 
displayed  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  in  Britain,  and  in  North  America] 
shows  some  striking  phenomena. 

In  Germany  all  the  deaf  are  taught  to  speak — that  is,  they  an 
taught  by  the  oral  method,  and  no  finger-spelling  is  allowed.  In  France 
the  oral  method  is  chiefly  in  use,  although  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  nearh 
every  French  child  was  taught  by  the  finger  method.  In  Britain  the  fate  o: 
the  deaf  child  depends  much  on  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  hap 
pens  to  be  born — if  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  an  oralist,  he  is  taugh' 
to  speak;  if  not,  he  is  taught  to  use  his  fingers.  In  America  the  same  stat< 
of  affairs  holds  as  in  Britain.  In  one  district  in  New  York  he  will  be  taugh'' 
to  speak;  in  another,  he  will  learn  little  but  finger-spelling.  In  Washingtor 
be  will  not  learn  to  speak,  in  Philadelphia  he  will. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  displays  the  sam< 
startling  phenomenon.  I  have  noticed  the  change  of  practice  in  France:  ii< 
Italy  the  same  change  has  taken  place.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  hardly  anA 
oral  teaching;  now  there  is  hardly  anything  else.     In  1815  Mr.   Gallaude 
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came  from  America  to  Edinburgh  to  see  the  oral  work  of  Dr.  Watson  and 
Mr.  Kinniburgh,  and  to  take  back  the  oral  method  to  the  New  World;  but 
access  to  the  Edinburgh  school  was  denied  him.  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  went  to 
France,  and  took  home  the  finger  method.  This  accident  committed  the 
United  States  to  the  finger  method  for  over  half  a  century,  and  at  the  present 
time,  nearly  a  century  after  Gallaudet's  journey  to  Scotland,  there  is  no 
unanimity  in  America  as  to  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Contact  with  living  teachers,  and  with  the  teaching  methods  of  to-day, 
shows  no  approach  to  agreement.  Mr.  Yan  Praagh  told  me  that  all  the  deaf, 
except  the  idiot  and  the  blind,  should  be  taught  bv  the  oral  method.  Dr. 
Gallaudet  recently  took  me  over  the  Kendall  School  and  Gallaudet  College 
at  Washington,  and  I  saw  hardlv  any  evidence  that  oral  teaching  existed  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  Glasgow  missionary  to  the  adult  deaf,  told  me  of 
several  local  deaf-mutes  on  whose  oral  education  by  private  tuition  large 
sums  had  been  spent,  but  who  in  the  end  took  refuge  in  finger-spelling.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  met  deaf-mutes  who  never  had  the  advantage  of 
private  tuition,  but  who  spoke  distinctly,  and  lip-read  with  scarcely  an  error. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  who  is  at  fault.  Many  teachers, 
it  is  true,  are  so  full  of  their  method  that  they  cannot  see  the  deaf  child  for 
their  method.  Teachers  have  divided  themselves  into  opposing  camps  of 
oralists  and  manualists,  and,  until  this  opposition  ceases,  the  deaf  child  must 
suffer.  But  I  have  probably  visited  more  schools  for  the  deaf  than  any  living 
medical  man,  and  I  have  met  no  more  devoted,  patient,  and  laborioiis  set  of 
women  and  men  than  the  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Nor  is  it  the  systems  of  education,  as  such,  that  are  at  fault.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  either  the  methods  by  hand-spelling  or  by  speech  and  lip- 
reading  will  ever  be  much  improved,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  have  already 
far  too  many  combinations  of  these.  Further,  I  doubt  verv  much  whether 
there  is  any  less  satisfactory  and  more  disappointing  chapter  in  the  history 
of  education  than  that  in  which  teachers  advocate  the  claims  of  the  special 
methods  of  education  which  they  recommend.  Neither  are  there  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  deaf  themselves  to  explain  the  differences  in  the  practices  of 
their  educators.  The  causes  of  deafness,  and  the  degrees  of  it,  are  the  same 
in  Germany  as  in  America,  the  same  in  Britain  as  in  France.  Geographical 
distribution,  except  within  the  very  narrowest  limits,  makes  no  difference. 
Nor  does  time  alter  the  incidence  of  the  deafness  which  produces  dumbness. 
Except,  again,  within  the  narrowest  limits,  the  causes  of  deaf-mutism  are  the 
same  from  one  decade  to  another. 

How,  then,  comes  this  apparently  accidental  management  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf?  Why  should  what  is  universally  practised  in  Berlin  be 
almost  as  universally  ignored  in  Washington,  and  why  should  what  is  right 
in  1856  in  Paris  be  wrong  in  1906?  Why,  in  a  single  question,  have  teachers 
of  the  deaf  divided  themselves  into  two  opposing  camps  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  why  is  there  now  no  real  progress  towards  unanimity? 
Because  the  deaf  have  been,  and  still  arc,  regarded  as  a  homogeneous  class, 
which  tliey  are  not.  They  are  brought  together  into  large  buildings  and 
taught  by  a  single  method,  when  no  one  method  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  them. 

This  statement  anplies  to  the  oral  and  hand  alphabet  methods  alike,  and 
it  applies  with  less  force,  but  over  a  larger  area,  to  what  is  known  as  the 
combined  method.  In  an  oral  school,  at  least  the  semi-deaf  and  the  brighter 
among  the  totally  deaf  will  get  justice.  In  a  hand  alphabet  school,  the  totally 
deaf  for  the  most  part  get  justice,   though  the  semi-deaf  and  the  brighter 
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among  the  totally  deaf  suffer;  but  in  a  combined  school  the  best  is  done  for 
neither  class.  I  think,  therefore,  the  combined  method  does  not  supply  the 
solution  of  the  problem  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  motto  of  the  future  must  be,  Forget  the  system, 
study  the  deaf  child.  The  deaf  child,  gentlemen,  always  the  deaf  child 
Make  an  inventory  of  his  faculties.  Measure  his  hearing,  and  use  what 
remains  to  the  utmost.  If  he  has  any  speech,  save  it  for  him  as  the  most 
precious  of  his  possessions.  Test  his  eyesight  and  correct  its  faults.  If  you 
do  not  expect  a  deaf  boy  to  hear  you,  do  not  expect  a  blind  boy  to  read  your 
lips.  Get  at  his  family  history.  Do  not  look  for  a  brilliant  pupil  of  any 
kind  from  a  badly  tainted  fraternity.  If  he  was  born  hearing,  get  at  the 
cause  of  his  subsequent  deafness.  Do  not  expect  a  boy  who  has  suffered  from 
meningitis  to  become  a  brilliant  language  pupil.  Examine  his  nose  and 
throat.  Do  not  expect  a  deaf  boy  with  abundant  adenoid  growths  to  speak 
well;  a  hearing  boy  with  the  same  obstruction  speaks  badly.  If  the  boy  is  in 
bad  general  health,  improve  that.  You  cannot  expect  a  hungry,  rickety  child 
from  the  East-End  of  Glasgow  to  become  at  once  a  brilliant  pupil  by  any 
method.  If  you  will  give  me  answers  to  half  a  dozen  questions  such  as  the 
above,  I  will  tell  you  in  most  cases  by  what  method  the  child  should  he  edu- 
cated. But  the  method  must  wait  on  the  child,  not  the  child  on  the  method. 
The  deaf  child  first,  always  the  deaf  child  first. 

After  what, I  have  said  about  the  deaf  child,  you  will  not  expect  me  to 
be  the  advocate  of  any  one  system  of  educating  the  deaf.  The  student  of  the 
deaf  child,  as  I  have  outlined  him,  will  never  magnify  his  system.  After 
wandering  about  the  world  among  oralists  and  finger-spellers,  watching  the 
work  of  both,  and  listening  to  the  criticisms  of  each  on  the  other,  he  is  apt 
to  exclaim,  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses,"  and  his  only  refuge  is  in  the 
deaf  child.  The  two  systems  which  these  gentlemen  represent  are  ex 
cellent  as  systems,  so  excellent  and  so  complete  that  I  regard  them 
as  finished  products.  I  doubt  if  any  more  accurate,  more  efficient,  and  more 
rapid  means  of  communication  will  ever  be  used  by  the  deaf  who  cannot  be 
taught  to  speak  than  our  present  hand  alphabets.  And,  again,  I  doubt  if  th 
oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf,  as  at  present  used  in  certain  schools  in 
Germany  and  America,  will  ever  be  much^ improved  upon.  Hence,  I  assert 
that  further  progress  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  depends  not  on  the 
study  of  methods  of  education,  hut  on  a  study  of  the  deaf  themselves,  a  study 
which  will  give  a  scientific  classification,  and  which  will  enable  existing 
methods  to  he  applied  with  greater  efficiency.  This  statement  leads  me  to 
divide  this  enquiry  into  two  parts : 

1.  How  are  the  deaf  taught  at  present  in  the  most  progressive  countries 
in  the  world? 

2.  What  does  a  study  of  the  deaf  child  point  to  as  the  best  classification: 
I  proceed  now  to  answer  the  first  of   these  questions.     I  will    take  the 

schools  of  Germany  and  America  as  representing  the  advance  guard  of  deaf 
mute  education  or  rather  educational  systems.  The  German  plan  of  teaching 
the  deaf  by  the  universal  application  of  the  oral  method  is  like  the  fitting  oi 
all  kinds  of  sight  defects  with  one  type  of  eye-glass.  In  a  school  like  that 
at  Erankfurt  where  the  pupils  are  picked,  where  no  weak  ones  are  admitted, 
and  where  money  is  lavishly  spent  in  the  getting  of  good  results,  it  is  a  sue 
cess.  In  a  school  like  that  at  Dresden,  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany,  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  are  regarded  as  weak,  and  are  allowed  natural  signs  to  help  the 
oral  method.  In  nearly  every  institution  in  Germany,  teachers  may  be  met 
who  find  a  portion  of  their  pupils  so  dull  that  they  either  use  signs  to' 
help     their    pupils,    or    admit     that    they    would    like    to    do    so.      Th 
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adult  deaf  of  Germany,  like  the  adult  deaf  elsewhere,  sign  a  good  deal  among 
themselves.  I  am  not  speaking  of  finger-spelling,  of  which  there  is  none  in 
Germany,  but  of  mimic  gestures,  without  which  the  teaching  of  many  of  the 
deaf  is  unspeakably  laborious  and  sometimes  impossible.  Germany  may  never 
leave  the  oral  system,  but  I  feel  sure  that  with  regard  to  the  duller  of  her 
deaf  children,  some  departure  from  pure  oralism  will  be  taken.  In  Berlin 
many  of  the  semi-deaf  are  sent  to  the  board  schools,  where  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  them,  so  that  the  number  of  this  class  in  the  institutions 
for  the  deaf  in  that  city  is  less  than  half  what  it  is  elsewhere.  Were  this 
done  all  over  Germany  and  were  special  classes  for  the  semi-deaf  created  in 
all  hearing  schools,  I  think  the  oral  system  would  have  but  poor  results  +o 
show  in  Germany,  for  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  oral  system  has  most  of  its 
successes  amongst  those  who  have  a  good  deal  of  remaining  hearing  and  speech. 
Oralism  and  the  German  system  have  been  so  Ions:  and  so  closely  associated 
that  for  a  long  time  in  almost  all  minds,  and  still  in  many  minds,  the  two 
rank  synonymously.  And  Germany  stands  so  thoroughly  committed  to  oral- 
ism that,  although  most  of  the  arguments  for  a  more  scientific  classification 
are  based  on  the  work  of  her  clinical  observers,  she  will.  I  think,  be  the  last 
of  the  great  countries  to  educate  her  deaf  rationally.  But  in  time,  even  in 
Germany,  the  mist  of  svstems  will  fall  from  her  eves  arid  she  will  behold 
"the  deaf  child." 

In  America  things  are  different.  There  is  no  American  system  of  edu- 
cating the  deaf.  By  an  accident  the  finger-spelling  or  manual  alphabet  sys- 
tem £ot  the  start.  But  perhaps  the  accident  happens  loss  than  it  seems.  Had 
the  oral  system  been  introduced  in  1815,  and  had  it  been  as  rigidly  applied 
u  in  Germany,  I  believe  the  receptive  and  thorough  American  would  have 
oast  it  off  before  now,  and  the  visitor  would  have  found  in  the  United  States 
very  much  what  I  found  in  the  early  summer  of  this  year,  viz.,   opposing 

■ins  so  highly  walled-in  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  one  can  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  deaf  child.  The  deaf  child  has  never  been  studied  in  America  as  T 
have  outlined  his  study;  but  he  is  being  experimented  with  on  a  colossal  scale 
More  money  is  being  spent  on  him  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and. 
dthough  not  the  shortest,  nor  the  cheapest,  nor  in  any  sense  the  besi  way,  this 
is  one  way  of  getting  at  the  truth — and  the  Americans  will  get  at  the  truth 
whatever  it  costs.  Already  classification  of  a  kind  begins  to  show  itself  in 
the  larger  institutions.  At  Mount  Airv,  Philadelphia,  an  oral  school  with 
~>ver  five  hundred  pupils,  6  per  cent,  are  admittedly  oral  failures  and  are 
treated  by  a  separate  method.  At  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  a  com- 
bined school,  also  with  over  five  hundred  pupils,  separate  classes  exist  for  the 
^emi-deaf,  who  are  taught  exclusively  by  the  oral  method.  Both  institutions 
ire  under  the  care  of  very  able  men. 

Comparing  the  oral  with  the  combined  schools  of  the  United  States,  I 
found  that  the  best  results  and  the  most  intelligent  pupils  were  the  product 
)f  oral  teaching.  I  think  the  orally  taught  deaf  of  the  United  States  are  the 
best  taught  deaf  in  the  world.  I  am  referring  to  the  finished  product,  when 
he  child  leaves  the  institution,  and  I  am  referring  to  general  intelligence 
ind  fitness  for  the  work  of  life.  At  Northampton,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Ymerican  oral  schools,  it  is  held  that  at  any  stage  of  the  deaf  child's  educa- 


ion  the  orally  taught  is  in  advance,  intellectually,  of  the  manually  taught  or 
hose  taught  bv  the  combined  system.  I  think  the  attention  required  in  the 
■arly  years  for  acquiring  articulation  may  delay  the  child's  general  progress 
COT  a  time,  but  after  the  fifth  school  year  the  oralist  is  abreast  of  the  manually 
aught,  and  during  the  remaining  years  he  slowly  forges  ahead,  until,  at  the 
■nd  of  his  school  career,  the  American  orally  taught  child  is  the  best  taught 
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deaf  child  in  the  world.  The  school  career  of  the  American  child  is  longerj 
than  that  of  the  German.  The  latter  is  eight  years,  the  former  ten  or  twelve! 
years.     These  extra  school  years  give  the  American  deaf  these  advantages : 

1.  He  leaves  school  when  his  education  has  brought  him  more  nearly  inn 
line  with  his  hearing  fellows. 

2.  During  the  later  years  he  has  carried  on,  in  addition  to  his  intellectual] i 
development,  a  thorough  training  in  some  trade,  for  the  larger  American 
schools  are  fully  equipped  with  trade  departments. 

3.  As  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Manchester,  has  pointed  out,  these  additional  years 
spent  in  school,  say  till  the  age  of  18  or  20,  are  important  in  another  respect. 
In  Britain  when  the  lad  leaves  school,  say  at  15  or  16,  "he  meets  with  bad 
companions,  unsympathetic  benchmates,  and  his  spare  time  is  filled  up  in  a 
vacant  and  unprofitable  way.  Under  the  American  plan  this  difficult  time  ish 
bridged  over,  and  when  a  young  man  leaves  the  gates  of  the  school,  he  goes 
out  self-reliant  and  well  fitted  in  every  way  to  take  his  part  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world." 

In  America  at  present  there  is  a  tendency  not  only  to  keep  the  youth 
at  school  late  into  life,  but  to  take  the  child  in  hand  very  early.     This  may 
be  seen  in  Boston,   under  Miss  Fuller,  but  on  a  larger  scale  at  Bala,  near 
Philadelphia,  under  Miss  Garrett.     This  lady,  who  carries  on  her  late  sister's 
work  with  great  enthusiasm  and  ability,  does  not  believe  in  the  institutional 
plan  of  educating  the  deaf.     Her  own  school  is  a  residential  one,  it  is  true,1 
but  she  regards  it  as  a  substitute  for  bad  homes.     From  these  homes  she  takes 
the  children  at  4,  3,  or  even  2  years  of  age,  and  keeps  them  continually  undei 
her  care,  even  during  the  summer  vacation,  till  they  are  able  to  enter  the 
ordinary  hearing  schools,  say  six  or  eight  years  later.    The  education  is  pureh 
oral.    About  Miss  Garrett's  success  while  the  children  are  with  her  I  have  nc 
doubt,  but  I  doTibt  much  the  wisdom  of  handing  such  seriously  handicapped; 
children  over  to  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  hearing,  and  there  is  a  good  deaJ] 
of  difference  of  opinion  amongst  American  teachers  as  to  the  results  of  this1 1 
step. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  deaf  child's  educational  life,  America  has  been< 
conducting  for  many  years  another  great  experiment,  in  the  shape  of  Gal 
laudet   College,  Washington,    where  the  deaf   youth  or  young  woman   ma; 
take  a  university  course,  and  graduate  like  hearing  men  and  women.     Now 
Gallaudet  College  has  shown  that  the  brightest  among  the  deaf  are  capabh 
of  high  intellectual  and  scientific  attainment,  but  I  do  not  think  other  col  | 
leges    of  this  sort    should  be   founded  throughout   the    world.     Descriptivil 
lectures  are  not  of  great  value  in  the  universities  of  the  country,  and  then 
is  no  reason  why  the  intellectual  deaf  should  not  attend  the  ordinary  uni 
versities.     Into  the  practical  courses  of  these  institutions  they  could  easiHI 
enter,  whilst  tutorial  classes  for  their  help  could  easily  be  attached  to  the 
ordinary  lecture  courses.     Some  of  the  deaf  in  the   United  States  actually 
attend  the  ordinary  universities. 

But  is  there  no   country  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  where   system 
are  subordinated  to  the  deaf  child  himself,  and  where  teaching  based  on  a 
scientific    classification  is  carried    on?       Fortunately  there   are   two    snial 
states  in  Europe  which  are  in  advance  of  all  the  world  in  this  matter,  anc ! 
from  which  I  believe  much  may  be  learned.     These   are  Denmark  and  it  I 
neighbor,   Schleswig-Holatein,  once  a  part  of  itself.     In  Denmark  the  dea 
are  classified  on  the  basis  of  remaining  hearing,  in  Schleswig  on  the  basi 
of  intelligence.     These  classifications  differ  less  than  they  seem,  for  I  wil 
have  to  show  you  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  find  their  counterpart 
amongst   hearing   children,    they  are  nearly    identical:   in    other   words   th< 
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most  intelligent  among  the  deaf  are  those  with  remaining  hearing  and 
speech.  The  Danish  and  Schleswig  systems  find  themselves  at  one  in  this, 
that  while  they  educate  some  of  the  deaf  on  the  oral  system 
they  recognize  that  a  large  number  should  not  be  so  educated,  and  frankly 
consign  these  to  separate  schools,  where  pure  oralism  is  not  attempted.  The 
teaching  of  the  deaf  in  Schleswig  and  Denmark  is,  therefore,  worth  a  little 
detailed  study. 

Denmark  is  a  small  country,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over  two  mil- 
lions, and  a  deaf-mute  ratio  of  about  1  to  1,600  of  her  population.  At  pres- 
ent the  deaf  population  of  school  age  numbers  about  334,  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  education  of  these  children  is  as  follows: —  All  deaf  children 
are  sent,  to  begin  with,  to  Fredericia,  in  the  south  of  Jutland  or  West  Den- 
mark, where  they  enter  a  preparatory  school.  At  the  end  of  a  year  those 
who  have  any  considerable  remaining  hearing,  that  is,  those  who  hear 
vowels,  are  removed  to  Nyborg,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Funen  or  Middle 
Denmark,  where  they  attend  a  day  school  and  are  educated  by  the  oral 
method.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  dull  and  bright  amongst  these 
semi-deaf  children.  Most  of  them  are  bright  children,  but  there  are  some 
dull  children  amongst  the  semi-deaf,  as  there  are  amongst  hearing  children. 
Only  totally  deaf  children  are  now  left  at  Fredericia,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  these  are  again  reviewed,  and  the  dull  amongst  thorn  are  taken 
from  the  preparatory  school  and  sent  to  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark, situated  in  the  east  of  the  country.  In  Copenhagen  those  totally  deaf 
children  of  du1!  intellect  are  taught  by  finger  spelling,  and  no  time  is  spent 
on  oral  training.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  Danish  system,  and  it  3eema 
to  me  to  recognize  the  first  great  fact  which  emerges  from  a  study  of  the 
deaf  child.  It  is  not  worth  while,  trying  to  educate  by  the  oral  method  a 
mentally  dull  child  who  is  totally  deaf. 

The  mentally  dull  and  totally  deaf  children  of  Denmark  are  called  the 
"C"  children.  At  Fredericia  two  classes  are  loft,  designated  "A"  and  "B" 
respectively,  but  both  totally  deaf.  The  distinction  between  them  is  on  the 
basis  of  mentality,  the  "A'*  class  beini;  the  brighter.  Some  of  those  are 
brighter  than  some  of  the  semi-deaf  at  Nyborg.  They  are  educated  at  a 
day  school  at  a  distance  from  the  preparatory  school,  by  the  oral  method, 
and  care  is  taken  that  this  oral  training  is  encouraged  at  the  homes  at  which 
thoy  board.  The  "B"  children — the  totally  deaf  of  medium  mentality — 
remain  in  the  preparatory  school  whore  they  are  also  taught  orally.  A 
diagram  with  accompanying  percentages  will  make  those  arrangements 
clear. 

Distribution  of  Schools  fok  the  Deaf  ix  Denmark. 


Preparatory  School. 


19  per  cent. 
Fredericia  ("B"). 

Totally  deaf; 
of  medium  abilitv. 


27.6  per  cent. 

Copenhagen  ("C") 

Dull  mentally  and 

totally  deaf. 


28.4  per  cent. 

Nyborg 

Semi-deaf. 


I 

25  per  cent. 

Fredericia  ("  A  "). 

Day  School. 

Totally  deaf ;  of  bright 

intellect. 
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The  actual  figures  for  the  spring  of  1905,  and  the  corresponding  per- 
centages, were  as  follows  :  — 

Preparatory  School  at  Fredericia 70  pupils  (unclassified). 

"A"  "  "         66      "      or  25  per  cent. 

"B"  "  "         50      "       "19 

"C"  "       Copenhagen 73      "       "27.6     " 

Semi-deaf  "       Nyborg         75      "       "28.4      " 

100 

The  Danish  system  of  educating  the  deaf,  or  rather  of  classifying  the 
deaf  for  educational  purposes,  is  in  my  opinion,  too  complicated,  and  may  be 
faulty  in  some  of  its  details.  For  instance,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  "A" 
children  of  Fredericia  should  not  go  along  with  the  semi-deaf  of  Nyborg 
into  one  oral  day  school  or  residential  institution.  Both  are  taught  by  the 
oral  system  so  thoroughly  that  they  keep  up  their  speech  in  adult  life.  Nor 
do  I  see  why  the  "B"  children  of  Fredericia  should  not  go  along  with  the 
"C"  children  of  Copenhagen.  Both  occupy  residential  institutions,  and  I 
fear  many  of  these  "B"  children  never  make  oral  successes.  This  would 
reduce  the  Danish  schools  from  five  to  two,  for  the  preparatory  school  might 
be  a  division  of  the  oral  school.  But  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Addison 
when  he  says  that  "in  this  small  but  progressive  country  of  Denmark,  we 
found  the  most  thorough  organization  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  deaf- 
mute  education  on  a  scientific  basis." 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  the  Schleswiger  deals  with  the  difficult  problem. 
Schleswig  is  smaller  than  Denmark,  has  a  population  of  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  and  last  year  there  were  132  children  under  instruction  in 
the  schools,  of  which  there  are  two,  both  in  the  town  of  Schleswig.  The 
Schleswigers  do  not  separate  the  totally  deaf  from  the  semi-deaf  like  the 
Danes,  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  almost  the  same  as  in  Denmark, 
viz.,  30  per  cent.  The  Schleswigers  classify  their  deaf  on  the  basis  of  men- 
tal brightness,  or,  as  the  Americans  say,  on  the  basis  of  mentality.  All 
the  children  go  to  a  preparatory  school.  After  two  years,  the  dullest,  now 
called  the  "C"  .class,  are  set  aside.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  them 
from  the  preparatory  school,  for  all  teaching  is  by  the  oral  method  as  in 
Germany,  but  these  "C"  children  are  allowed  the  help  of  free  signing  in 
their  education.  The  brighter  children,  now  classed  as  "A"  and  "B",  are 
removed  to  a  well  appointed  day  school,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
preparatory  institution,  and  taught  bv  the  oral  method.  The  basis  of  clas- 
sification is  mentality,  not  remaining  hearing,  but  the  day  school  contains 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  semi-deaf  than  the  residential  institution. 
The  Schleswig  system  of  classification  is  faulty,  in  that  it  takes  too  little 
notice  of  the  semi-deaf,  and  it  insists  on  the  oral  training  of  all  the  deaf, 
however  dull   in   intellect. 

Even  were  the  accommodation  for  the  deaf  children  of  Glasgow  am- 
ple, I  should  press  on  you  some  modification  of  the  present  arrangements. 
I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  do  so  because  the  accommodation  is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  because  I  see  an  opportunity  which  rarely  arises  in  the  history 
of  any  institution.  I  believe  it  is  in  your  power  to  establish  one  of  the 
most  efficient  centres  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  world.  This  would 
be  done  by  a  combination  of  the  Danish  classification  with  American  thor- 
oughness. 

All  the  deaf  should  pass  through  a  preparatory  school,  where  for  one  or 
at  most  two  years  they  should  have  a  chance  of  education  by  the  oral 
method.     This  school  should  be  able  to  accommodate  from  thirtv  to   fortv 
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pupils,  and  may  either  be  near  the  present  institution  or  form  part  of  a 
new  oral  school.  In  this  preparatory  school  a  scientific  inventory  of  all  the 
faculties  of  every  deaf  child  would  be  made.  Such  a  scientific  study,  to- 
gether with  the  experience  of  the  teacher  of  these  children  would  enable 
the  first  great  step  in  the  classification  to  be  taken,  viz.,  the 
separation  of  those  who  are  UJcely  to  be  worth  training  orally  from  those 
who  should  not  be  so  trained.  The  former  would  consist  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  semi-deaf  and  the  brightest  of  the  totally  deaf,  or,  referring  to  the 
Danish  classification,  the  Nyborg  children  plus  the  "A"  children  of  Fred- 
ericia.  A  few  of  these  semi-deaf  children  might  be  dull  children  with  bad 
memories,  but  if  their  speech  be  good  they  should  still  be  kept  in  the  oral 
school.  The  semi-deaf  and  "A"  children  should  now  be  removed  to  a  new 
oral  school  built  at  a  distance  from  the  present  institution.  The  rest  of  the 
children  would  remain  at  the  present  institution,  where  they  should  be 
taught  by  a  finger-spelling  or  a  combined  method.  They  would  be  known 
as  the  "B"  children  of  the  Glasgow  school. 

The  semi-deaf  and  the  "A"  children  would  form  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  with  the  present  eight  years'  school  course.  So  much  for  the 
European  or  Danish  Schleswig  part  of  the  new  Glasgow  system.  Now  for 
the  American  part.  The  school  course  should  be  extended  from  eight  to  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  the  last  part  of  the  course,  say  the  last  four  years, 
should  be  half  intellectual  and  half  trades  in  its  arrangement.  Many  of 
the  apparently  intellectually  dull  would  have  their  intelligence  awakened 
by  the  application  of  their  hands,  and  those  who  continued  this  extended 
course  would  leave  the  institution  fit  for  their  several  places  in  life,  and 
would,  like  many  of  the  American  deaf,  make  a  place  for  themselves  in 
society  such  as  the  British  deaf-mute  seldom  does.  Were  the  school  course 
extended  to  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  think  the  oral  school  would  contain  a 
majority  of  the  pupils. 

The  study  of  the  deaf  child  acquires  an  additional  interest  and  import- 
ance at  the  present  time,  because  in  the  English  Education  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  a  clause  has  been  introduced  which  involves  the  medical  exam- 
ination of  all  school  children  entering  the  elementary  schools,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  such  examination  will  be  carried  out  in  Scottish  schools 
at  an  early  date.  It  should  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  your  insti- 
tution has  led  the  way  in  this  matter  in  Britain,  for  such  an  examination 
of  your  children  has  been  conducted  already  for  fifteen  years.  I  advise 
you,  however,  to  appoint  an  eye  surgeon  to  examine  the  eyes  of  the  children 
on  admission,  as  some  children  progress  slowly  because  of  remediable  de- 
fects of  sight.  I  found  this  carried  out  at  some  of  the  American  institu- 
tions. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  education  of  the  deaf  would  be  greater  than  at 
present.  America  spends  nearly  twice  as  much  on  her  deaf  as  we  in  Glas- 
gow do,  and  Germany  at  least  a  third  more.  Denmark,  like  Germany, 
spends  nearly  a  third  more  than  we  do  on  the  education  of  her  deaf.  Canada 
spends  £43  per  head  on  her  deaf  children,  much  more  than  we  in  Glasgow 
do.  (The  Glasgow  rate  at  present  is  about  £35  per  head  per  annum).  But 
both  the  community  and  the  State  would  gain  in  the  long  run,  for  the  deaf 
would  be  more  self-supporting,  or  rather,  more  of  them  would  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  a  larger  number  of  them  wo\ild  be  restored  to  the  society  of 
the   hearing. 

You  must  have  noticed  that  I  have  had  much  to  say  of  the  semi-deaf 
and  semi-mute,  those  with  some  hearing  and  speech;  that,  indeed,  I  have 
been   pleading  for  the  salvage  of  these  lost   faculties.     Wherever  you  have 
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bright  pupils  in  a  large  class,  most  of  the  bright  ones  are  the  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute.  In  the  highest  classes  of  all  institutions,  amongst  the  children 
who  have  been  found  fit  for  the  most  intellectual  work,  the  proportion  of 
the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  is  larger  than  in  the  lower  classes.  The  im- 
portance of  remaining  speech  and  hearing  then  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
and  these  can  never  be  too  assiduously  cultivated. 

The  Danish  system,  I  said,  recognized  the  fact  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
trying  to  educate  a  mentally  dull  child,  who  is  totally  deaf,  by  the  oral 
method.  The  Danes  have  27.6  per  cent,  of  these.  We  and  they  alike  have 
about  the  same  number  of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute,  and  I  would  put  as  a 
statement  of  the  second  great  fact  which  emerges  from  this  study,  this — 
The  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute,  which  form,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  deaf 
children  of  all  countries,  should  be  taught  by  the  oral  method  alone,  and 
only  in  a  few  cases  will  this  fail  to  give  satisfactory  results.  To  continue 
longer  to  educate  these  semi-deaf  children  by  a  finger-spelling  or  combined 
method  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  new  school  which  I  would  found 
would  contain,  whoever  else,  these  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  children,  and 
on  its  corner  stone  there  might  well  be  engraved,  "Speech  for  the  semi- 
deaf." 

Speech  is  like  a  beautiful  building.  Silently,  with  never  a  whisper 
from  the  growing  child,  its  foundations  are  laid.  But  the  sound  of  his 
mother-voice  is  ringing  in  his  ears  and  the  words  he  has  heard  a  hundred 
times  he  soon  tries  to  produce.  The  delighted  mother  erects  a  scaffolding 
of  signs  and  gestures  to  help  the  efforts  of  the  child.  Slowly  but  grace- 
fully rises  a  building,  pillar  and  capital,  tracery  and  moulding  being  added, 
till  a  spire  appears  at  the  top  which  points  to  Heaven.  So  it  is  in  this  build- 
ing up  of  human  speech.  The  rough,  uncouth  syllables  are  hewn  into  more 
beautiful  form  by  the  tender  mother,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
efforts  of  the  child  till  words  become  sentences.  Broken  and  but  half  un- 
derstood at  first,  words  have  to  be  supplemented  by  signs  and  assisted  by 
gestures,  and  so  valuable  are  such  signs  and  gestures,  that  throughout  adult 
life  most  speech  which  is  worth  listening  to  or  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  be 
more  than  usually  effective,  is  freely  adorned  with  them.  But  in  the  hear- 
ing child  they  are  no  permanent  part  of  the  structure.  Like  the  scaffold- 
ing they  are  soon  done  away  with,  and  the  speech  of  the  child  grows,  word 
on  syllable,  sentence  on  word,  premiss  on  sentence,  and  conclusion  on  pre- 
miss, till  a  structure  arises  which  is  one  of  the  few  possessions  man  does 
not  share  with  the  lower  creation,  and  which  is  the  ladder  by  which  his 
thought  is  led  to  God. 

In  the  deaf  child  the  process  of  speech  building  is  more  laborious  and 
the  result  is  never  so  beautiful.  But  it  is  nevertheless  the  unquestionable 
right  of  the  deaf  child  to  have  the  effort  made  for  him,  and  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  the  effort  will  usually  succeed.  Every 
scrap  of  hearing  should  be  used,  every  vestige  of  speech  saved.  The  scaf- 
folding of  signs  and  gestures  may  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  system  and  kept 
up  for  a  longer  period,  but  the  building  itself  must  be  of  words  and  sen- 
tences which  must  be  spoken  as  well  as  may  be.  As  soon  as  expedient  the 
scaffolding  of  signs  and  gestures  must  be  removed,  if  the  speech  of  the  deaf 
or  even  of  the  semi-deaf  is  to  be  worth  anything,  and  although,  as  in  the  re- 
pairing of  the  building  to  which  I  have  likened  it,  the  scaffolding  may  have 
to  be  re-erected  from  time  to  time,  it  must  be  no  part  of  the  permanent 
structure  and  must  only  be  used  in  times  of  stress  or  disaster. 

Nearly  five  hundred  years  ago  Donatello,  the  greatest  of  the  early  Tus- 
can sculptors,  lived  at  Florence.     All  Florence  had  flocked  to  his  studio  to 
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see  his  St.  George,  the  masterpiece  of  this  great  artist.  Princes,  dukes, 
lovely  ladies,  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  the  work.  One  day  a  student 
stood  with  fixed  eyes  and  folded  hands  before  the  St.  George.  He  walked 
from  one  position  to  another,  measured  it  with  his  keen  glances  from  head 
to  foot,  regarded  it  before,  behind,  and  studied  its  profiles  from  various 
points.  The  venerable  Donatello  saw  him,  and  awaited  his  long  and  ab- 
sorbed examination  with  the  flattered  pride  of  an  artist  and  the  affectionate 
indulgence  of  a  father.  At  length  Michael  Angelo,  for  that  was  the  stu- 
dent's name  stopped  once  more  before  it,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  broke 
the  profound  silence:  "It  wants  only  one  thing,"  muttered  the  gifted  boy. 
Years  passed  on;  Donatello  knew  the  mighty  genius  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  young  artist  had  gone  to  Rome,  and  the  old  man  lay  on  his  dying  bed 
in  Florence.  "But  one  thing;"  amidst  the  murmur  of  applause  which  fell 
on  his  ear  from  all  sides  there  came  the  whisper,  "It  wants  only  one  thing," 
"What  can  it  be?"  Michael  Angelo  was  sent  for. 

"I  am  going,  Michael ;  my  chisel  is  idle, my  vision  is  dim ;  but  I  feel 
thy  hand,  my  noble  boy,  and  I  hear  thy  kind  breast  sob.  I  glory  in  thy 
renown.  I  predicted  it,  and  I  bless  my  Creator  that  I  have  lived  to  see  it; 
but  before  I  sink  into  the  tomb,  I  charge  thee,  on  thy  friendship,  on  thy 
religion,  answer  my  question  truly." 

"As  I  am  a  man,   I  will." 

"Then,  tell  me,  without  equivocation,  what  it  is  my  St.  George  wants." 

"The  gift  of  speech,"  was  the  reply. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  fell  across  the  old  man's  face.  The  smile  lingered 
on  his  lips  long  after  he  lay  as  cold  as  the  marble  upon  which  he  had  so 
often  stamped  his  genius. 

Gentlemen,  to  this  statue,  which  remains  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
no  human  power  could  give  the  gift  of  speech ;  but  it  is  given  to  us  to  con- 
fer on  many  a  deaf  child  this  great  gift,  and  until  we  have  done  so  to  as 
many  of  the  deaf  as  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  we  have  fallen  short  in  our 
duty. 

The  following  were  the  German  schools  visited  by  Mr.  Addison  and 
myself  during  the  early  summer  of  1904:  — 

Frankfort-on-Main  (Director  Vatter. — A  lar<re  well-appointed  school 
of  forty  pupils.  No  weak  pupils  admitted.  The  method  is  "pure  oral" 
in  almost  the  literal  sense.  The  school  course  is  eight  years.  There  are 
no  day  scholars,  all  being  resident.  About  27  per  cent,  are  semi-deaf,  but  no 
acoustic  training  is  given.  Certainly  no  aids  to  hearing  should  be  used 
here,  for  Yatter  has  the  voice  of  a  lion.  The  speech  and  lip-reading  are 
both  very  good.     The  cost  per  head  is  £50  to  £55  per  annum. 

Munich  Institution  (Director  Koller). — One  hundred  pupils.  There  are 
twelve  day  scholars  here,  the  rest  are  residential.  Twenty  per  cent,  are  semi- 
deaf,  and  are  taught  by  a  special  method,  by  which  the  pupil  watches  the  lips 
of  the  teacher  in  a  mirror  whilst  the  words  are  spoken  loudly  in  his  ear.  This 
produces  excellent  speech  and  lip-reading  in  these  semi-deaf  children.  The 
Director  would,  if  possible,  have  a  separate  school  for  these  semi-deaf  chil- 
dren, as  they  are  influenced  for  the  worse  by  association  with  the  totally  deaf. 
He  thinks  the  mirror  method  improves  the  intelligence  of  dull  pupils.  Ex- 
cept among  the  semi-deaf,  the  speech  in  this  school  is  not  specially  good,  and 
a  good  deal  of  gesticulation  goes  on.  The  Director  thinks  the  speech  of  the 
pupils  improves  after  they  leave  schools,  unless  where  they  congregate  in 
unions  in  large  towns.  In  the  country,  where  they  are  compelled  to  mix 
with  the  hearing,  speech  and  language  improve  in  after  life.  Professor 
Bezold  carries  out  very  careful  testing  of  the  hearing  power  in  this  school. 
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Vienna  Royal  Institution  (Director  Fink). — Eighty-three  pupils,  eigh- 
teen of  whom  are  day  scholars.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  are  semi-deaf 
or  have  vowel  hearing.  In  the  school  these  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  children 
are  easily  picked  out  by  their  good  speech  and  intonation.  Both  the  children 
and  the  teachers  sign  a  good  deal  in  the  school-room.  The  school  course,  as 
elsewhere  in  Germany  and  Austria,  is  eight  years,  and  the  cost  per  head  i§ 
£40  per  annum  and  over. 

Vienna  Jews'  School  (Director  Brunner). — One  hundred  pupils,  twenty- 
five  of  whom  are  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute.  Here,  again,  the  speech  of  these 
latter  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  school.  Remaining  hearing 
is  exercised  by  Urbanischitsch's  "Harmonica,"  with  the  result  that  hearing, 
or  at  least  appreciation  of  sound,  improves. 

Wiener  Neustadt. — Seventy-eight  pupils.  Here,  again,  Urbanischitsch's 
"Harmonica"  is  used  to  improve  the  hearing  of  the  semi-deaf.  A  nurse  treats 
the  actively  diseased  ears.  The  building  is  situated  in  the  country,  and  is 
new  and  very  well  appointed.     The  cost  per  head  is  £37  per  annum. 

Dresden  Institution  (Director  Stotzner). — Two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils, 
33  per  cent,  of  whom  hear  vowels  and  words.  Within  one  building"  the  pupils 
are  classified  in  "A,"  "B"  and  "C"  classes.  The  "C"  class  is  composed  of 
weak-minded  children,  and  comprises  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  school.  The 
proportion  of  the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  is  much  higher  in  the  "A"  classes. 
The  Director  thinks  all  but  the  "C"  children  can  be  educated  orally.  The 
cost  per  head  is  £42  10s.  per  annum.  The  Director  thinks  his  school  is  too 
large,  and  would  favour  smaller  buildings. 

Berlin  Royal  Institution  (Director  Walther). — Eighty-six  pupils,  with 
only  10  per  cent,  of  semi-deaf,  because  in  Berlin  most  of  these  attend  special 
classes  in  the  hearing  schools.  On  the  whole,  the  speech  and  lip-reading  here 
are  poor,  and  the  intonation  of  the  voice  is  poor.  The  highest  class,  however, 
has  good  speech,  and  the  children  in  it  are  very  intelligent,  though  only  two 
or  three  members  in  it  have  well  intoned  voices.  M.  Ferrari,  of  Sienna,  a 
well  known  Italian  teacher,  was  visiting  this  school  when  we  were  in  Berlin. 
Ferrari  has  recently  seen  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  He  holds  that  the 
pure  oral  system  is  the  best,  and  that  language  develops  as  far  under  it  as 
under  the  finger  or  any  combined  method. 

Hamburg  Institution  (Director  Sodor). — One  hundred  pupils,  about  half 
of  whom  are  day  scholars. 

The  Danish  system  or  plan  of  educating  the  deaf  has  been  discussed  so 
fully  that  any  details  with  regard  to  individual  schools  is  here  unnecessary. 
The  visit  to  these  schools  and  to  those  of  Schleswig  were  paid  in  May,  1905. 
A  word  here  as  to  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education  in  Denmark  may  be  valu- 
able, as  it  shows  how  the  Danish  classification  came  about.  In  1787  Pfing- 
sten,  a  peruke  maker  and  musician,  commenced  a  small  private  school  for  the 
deaf  in  Lubeck.  Later  this  was  transferred  to  Schleswig.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago  Dr.  Castberg  was  deputed  by  the  Danish  Government  to  visit  the 
chief  schools  in  Europe  and  report.  He  spent  a  long  time  at  the  Paris  Insti- 
tution, and  on  his  return  the  Royal  Institution  at  Copenhagen  was  founded, 
and  the  method  adopted  was  finger-spelling  and  writing.     This  was  in  1807. 

It  was  not  till  1850  that  an  oral  school  was  founded  in  Copenhagen.  It 
was  founded  for  the  uncongenitally  deaf  (the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf) .  In 
1881  these  two  Copenhagen  schools  were  found  insufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  deaf  children  of  Denmark.  A  new  Boyal  Institution  was  there- 
fore built  at  Fredericia,  under  Mr.  Jorgensen,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  by  the  State  to  Nyborg,  and  thus  the  present  distribution 
of  schools  in  Denmark  was  completed.    The  present  head  of  the  Nyborg  school 
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is  Mr.  Forchhammer,  perhaps  the  most  scientifically-minded  teacher  of  the 
deaf  I  have  met  in  any  country.  Quite  lately  I  wrote  Mr.  Forchhammer  re- 
garding certain  points  in  the  Danish  system  or  plan  of  education,  and  as  I 
have  said  so  much  in  favour  of  Danish  classification  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
reproducing  his  reply : 

Den.  Kgl.  Dovstummeskole, 

Nyborg,  Tth  August,  190G. 

Dear  Dr.  Love, — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  answer  your  questions  con- 
cerning the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  Denmark. 

1.  The  cost  per  capita  per  annum  is  slights  different  in  the  various 
schools  in  our  country.  It  averages,  however,  at  about  £45  at  the  present 
moment.     It  has  been  constantly  increasing. 

2.  There  has  been  compulsory  education  of  the  deaf  in  Denmark  since 
1818,  after  the  child  has  reached  its  eighth  birthday.  The  school  time  is 
eight  years. 

3.  A  private  oral  school  (Prof.  J.  Keller's)  made,  in  1860,  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  to  accommodate  a  certain  number  of  State  pupils,  mostly 
semi-deaf-mute,  who  were  to  be  taught  orally,  as  that  method  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  that  class,  instead  of  placing  them  in  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Copenhagen,  which  used  manual  methods  exclusively.  This  institution  prov- 
ing later  to  be  too  small  to  accommodate  all  deaf  pupils  of  school  age  in  the 
country,  the  Government  erected  a  new  institution  in  Fredericia,  where  Prof. 
G.  Jorgensen  became  principal,  and  the  best  part  amongst  the  congenitally 
deaf  were  placed  there  and  taught  orally.  This  institution  was  opened  in 
1881,  and  was  enlarged  ten  years  later,  when  the  Ministry  for  Public  In- 
struction resolved  that  two-thirds  of  the  congenitally  deaf — the  best  and 
medium  gifted  children — ought  to  be  educated  orally  (as  the  result  with  the 
besi  of  the  congenitally  deaf  had  proved  very  satisfactory).  After  that  time 
it  is  only  the  less  intelligent  (one-third)  part  of  the  congenitally  deaf  that  is 
sent  to  the  Copenhagen  institution  and  educated  manually.  Keller's  private 
school  was  transferred  to  Nyborg  in  1891,  and  became  from  that  time  a  State 
institution,  and  all  the  semi-deaf-mute  continued  to  be  placed  there. 

4.  It  may  be  said  that  almost  all  our  former  pupils  use  their  speech  as 
the  essential  means  of  communication  with  those  around  them,  which  state- 
ment is  also  corroborated  through  the  answers  in  blanks,  which  are  filled  by 
the  parochial  clergymen  in  all  towns  outside  Copenhagen  and  returned  to  the 
deaf  schools  annually.  There  may  be  some  few  instances  where  a  former 
pupil  supplants  (supplements?)  his  or  her  ineffective  speech  with  signs,  if 
constantly  living  among  others  educated  after  the  silent  method;  however, 
such  instances  are  almost  unknown. 

5.  We  have  (at  Nyborg)  several  pupils  we  wanted  to  place  in  a  special 
department  for  slow  or  feeble-minded  deaf,  if  such  was  at  hand.  But  they 
ouprht  to  be  taught  orally  also  in  such  a  department  for  backward  deaf  chil- 
dren, owing  to  their  generally  having  a  considerable  amount  of  hearing.  Our 
wish  here  is  that  we  could  classify  our  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute,  and  have 
two  parallel  groups — "A"  class  and  "B"  class — similar  to  what  is  practised 
with  the  congenitally  deaf. 

With  kind  regards,  yours  sincerely, 

G.  Forchhammer. 

Dr.  J.  Kerr  Love,  Olrig,  Polloshields,  Glasgow. 
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The  following  American  schools  were  visited  by  the  writer  during  Mav, 
1906:  — 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia  (Principal,  Dr. 
Crouter). — Five  hundred  and  ten  pupils.  Here  the  system  of  education  is  oral 
in  94  per  cent.,  only  6  per  cent,  being  regarded  as  unfit  for  oral  training. 
The  general  intelligence  of  the  school  is  very  high.  The  speech  of  the  semi- 
mute  and  semi-deaf  is  very  good,  and  the  lip-reading  of  the  school  is  very 
good.  The  children  are  bright  and  anxious  to  talk.  The  speech  of  the  totally 
deaf  is  also  good,  but  of  course  their  voices  are  not  so  well  intoned  as  those 
of  the  semi-deaf.  Many  of  the  deaf-born  are  very  bright  and  intelligent. 
The  school  course  is  ten  to  twelve  years.  The  cost  per  head  is  £60  per  annum. 
The  trades  department  is  the  best  I  have  seen  anywhere  and  is  probably  the 
best  in  the  world.  Here  are  some  of  the  items  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in 
the  year  1905.  The  class  in  baking  made  all  the  bread  consumed,  some  120,- 
000  lbs.,  all  the  buns  and  biscuits,  and  all  the  plain  and  fancy  cakes.  The 
class  in  plastering  and  stonework  repaired  the  ceilings  and  walls  in  various 
parts  of  the  buildings,  built  two  large  closets,  rebuilt  a  culvert  and  retaining 
walls  of  the  stone  bridge  on  the  main  drive,  etc.  The  class  in  woodwork  wain- 
scotted  several  large  rooms  and  a  hallway,  refitted  the  shoe-shop,  made  a 
number  of  closets,  bookcases,  large  chairs  and  settees,  laid  flooring,  put  up 
partitions,  brackets,  or  steel  ceilings  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings.  The 
classes  in  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  shoemaking  attended  to  the  usual 
sewing  of  the  household  and  provided  all  the  shoes  required  for  the  usual  j 
year's  wear. 

Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  before  they  are  of 
School  Age,  Bala,  Philadelphia.  (Principal,  Miss  Garrett). — Sixty-two 
pupils.  Deaf-mute  children  are  usually  of  poor  parentage,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  begin  their  education  till  they  enter  the  institutions  at  6  or  7  years 
old.  Between  the  ages  of  2  and  7  the  hearing  child  is  rapidly  developing,  the 
deaf  child  is  at  a  standstill,  and  I  have  shown  that  as  a  consequence  the  deaf 
child's  head  is  smaller  than  the  head  of  the  hearing  child.  This  school  takes 
the  child  at  2  or  3  years,  and  educates  him  by  the  oral  method  till  he  is  able 
to  enter  the  schools  for  the  hearing.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  apart 
and  not  compared  with  other  American  schools.  I  found  the  children  very 
anxious  to  talk  to  me ;  they  spoke  and  lip-read  very  well.  Altogether,  I 
thought  Miss  Garrett's  work  admirable.  I  think  it  is  sure  to  be  copied  in 
other  countries. 

Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C.  (Principal,  Dr.  Gallaudet).- — One 
hundred  students.  This  is  really  a  university  for  the  deaf,  and  its  students 
are  the  best  from  the  deaf  schools  in  America.  The  College  grants  degrees, 
and  has  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  deaf  are  capable  of  high  intellectual 
work.  The  combined  method  is  followed  here,  but  there  is  very  little  oral 
training  carried  on.  In  America,  where  both  systems  exist  side  by  side,  the 
one  college  which  exists  must,  of  course,  use  the  combined  method.  Some  of 
the  orally  taught  deaf  of  America  go  to  the  ordinary  universities.  I  should 
rather  see  special  arrangements  made  at  the  existing  universities  of  our  own 
country  than  see  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  founded. 

Kendal  School  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.C. — Fifty  pupils.  Contigu- 
ous to  Gallaudet  College,  and  under  the  care  of  Principal  Gallaudet.  There  is 
hardly  any  oral  training  in  this  school,  and  I  saw  no  proof  that  the  school 
produced  either  specially  intelligent  or  particularly  good  language  pupils. 
The  classes  are  small. 
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Belleville  Institution,  Ontario,  Canada  (Principal  Mathison). — Two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pupils.  This  is  a  "combined"  school,  and  but  little  oral 
work  is  attempted.  The  course  is  seven  to  eight  years.  Canada  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  deaf-mute.  It  is  labour  which  is  wanted  there  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and,  during  the  short  school  course  existing  at  Belleville,  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  deaf  child  fit  to  earn  a  living  with  a  certainty  not  known 
in  Britain.  The  school  course  is  too  short  for  anything  but  the  production  of 
wage-earners,  and  the  classes  are  too  large.  But  the  Principal  accomplishes 
his  avowed  object,  viz.,  to  make  his  deaf  children  earn  a  living  in  a  country 
where  labour  is  plentiful  and  workmen  scarce.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
system,  the  school  is  one  of  the  best  managed  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  cost  per  head  is  £43  per  annum. 

Horace  Mann  School,  Boston  (Principal,  Miss  Fuller). — This  is  a  day 
school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  This  is  a  school  for  the  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  I  have  seen.  Many  of  the  pupils  have 
been  at  "hearing"  schools  and  have  come  to  this  school  afterwards.  The 
general  intelligence  of  the  children  is  good,  and,  at  least  in  the  higher  classes, 
the  speech  and  lip-reading  are  good.  At  a  small  school,  near  Boston,  young 
children  are  boarded  in  a  family  home,  and  taught  after  the  manner  adopted 
by  Miss  Garrett.     A  few  day  scholars  also  attend  this  school. 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  (Principal,  Miss 
Yale). — One  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  This  is  a  typical  oral  school.  The 
course  is  ten  to  twelve  years,  and  some  of  the  pupils  go  to  the  universities  for 
the  hearing.  None  go  to  Gallaudet  College.  The  speech  and  lip-reading 
right  through  the  school  are  good.  The  intelligence  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment is  good:  in  the  intermediary  department,  a  little  disappointing;  but  in 
the  highest  or  grammar  department,  again,  very  good.  I  thought  I  detected 
in  the  intermediary  department  the  effect  of  pure  oral  training  in  the  form 
of  a  lagging  behind  of  the  general  intelligence,  but  after  the  sixtli  Bchool  year 
this  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  highest  classes  T  was  favorably  impressed 
with  the  ultimate  effect  of  oralism.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  semi-deaf  are 
easily  picked  out,  and  the  proportion  of  them  increases  as  one  gets  to  the 
highest  classes.     The  cost  per  head  is  £60  per  annum. 

Washington  Heights  Institution,  New  York  (Principal  Currier).—  Five 
hundred  and  eight  pupils.  This  is  a  "combined"  school,  but  the  Principal 
describes  himself  as  an  "eclectic,"  and  the  school  is  one  in  which  a  classi- 
fication is  carried  out  to  some  extent,  viz.,  sonic  of  the  semi-deaf  and  semi- 
mute  are  in  separate  classes,  and  are  taught  by  the  oral  method  alone.  The 
Principal  thinks  all  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute,  however  dull  in  intellect. 
should  be  taught  orally.  He  advocates  the  practice  of  speech  also  on  hygienic 
grounds,  and  believes  that  speech  by  the  deaf  diminishes  consumption  among 
them.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  excellent.  A  special  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  special  drill  to  which  the  boys  are  subjected,  and  which,  T  have  no 
doubt,  makes  them  healthier  and  more  manlv  American  citizens.  The  school 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting1  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  is  magnificently  ap- 
pointed.    The  cost  per  head  is  £67  10s. 

Lexington  Avenue  School  for  the  Deaf,  New  York  (Principal  Gruver). — ■ 
Two  hundred  and  eighteen  pupils.  This  is  an  oral  school,  composed  of  the 
same  material  as  the  Washington  Heights  School,  viz.,  the  dumpings  of  all 
the  nationalities  of  Europe.  The  system  is  oral,  so  there  is  no  attempt  to  deal 
separately  with  the  semi-deaf  or  semi-mute.  There  are  about  10  per  cent. 
mentally  deficient  children,  but  the  Principal  says  these  would  fail  under  anv 
system.     The  speech  and  lip-reading  are  good,  the  intelligence  of  the  chil- 
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dren  is  good,  in  the  higher  classes  very  good — better,  I  think,  than  in  the 
higher  classes  of  "combined"  schools.  The  cost  per  head  per  annum  is 
£60. 

J.  Kerr  Love,  M.D. 

Examiner's  Report. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  the  report  of  Dr.  Spankie.  our  official 
examiner  for  last  session.  This  was  the  third  year  in  succession  that  Dr. 
Spankie  has  acted  in  this  capacity,  and  he  has  entered  very  sympathetically 
into  all  the  work  and  pastimes  of  the  pupils,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  stands 
high  in  their  good  graces.  He  spent  nearly  a  week  at  the  Institution  and 
went  carefully  into  the  work  of  each  class.  His  estimate  of  the  work  done 
and  results  accomplished  is  fully  recounted  in  his  report. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  of  the  staff  of 
officers  and  teachers,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  most  faithful  and  consci- 
entious in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  have  given  me  their  loyal  and 
hearty  support  and  co-operation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  B.   CoUGHLIN, 

Supt. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Belleville,  Ont.,  October  1st,  1907. 
Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne, 

Minister  of  Education:  — 

Sir, — On  assuming  the  duties  of  attending  physician  to  the  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb  on  October  1st  last,  we  were  confronted  with  typhoid 
fever.  Careful  investigation  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  this  disease  failed  to 
reveal  any  cause.  An  analysis  of  the  water  used  for  drinking  purposes,  as 
well  as  the  milk,  and  the  various  sources  of  supply,  gave  negative  results. 
At  this  particular  season  typhoid  prevailed  to  an  unusual  degree  throughout 
the  various  parts  of  the  Province,  and  in  some  districts  was  unusually  malig- 
nant. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  infection  of  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted previous  to  the  patient  leaving  home. 

The  first  patient  was  Elizabeth  Webster,  from  near  London,  Ont. — very 
seriously  ill ;  made  a  slow  but  satisfactory  recovery,  and  was  returned  home 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

The  second  case  was  Edward  Hughes,  from  Carleton  Place — moderately 
severe;  made  a  good  recovery.  Was  returned  home,  but  received  back  again 
later  in  the  session. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  running  a  protracted  course,  ren- 
dered necessary  the  employment  of  additional  nurses.  Throughout  the  term 
a  number  of  suspected  cases  occurred,  necessitating  blood  analysis  to  confirm 
the  diagnosis,  which  in  some  cases  was  proven  typhoid,  in  others  not.  A 
number  of  cases  of  moderate  severity  occurred  among  the  attendants,  but 
happily  all  made  uninterrupted  recoveries. 

During  the  entire  period  that  typhoid  prevailed  a  regular  water  analysis 
was  made  weekly,  and  on  the  slightest  suspicion  of  contamination  its  use  for 
drinking  purposes  was  forbidden,  without  previously  being  boiled.  Milk 
analysis  was  also  made  at  intervals  as  was  considered  proper. 
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Affections  of  respiratory  organs,  usually  of  mild  degree,  have  been  more 
or  less  prevalent  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  term,  particularly 
during  the  changeable  or  inclement  weather.  Throat  affections,  bronchial 
difficulties  and  la  grippe  have  been  quite  frequent,  but  none  of  the  pupils  were 
considered  dangerously  ill,  requiring  confinement  to  the  sick  dormitory  for  a 
few  days  only.  This  condition,  with  the  present  sanitary  arrangement,  can 
hardly  be  entirely  avoided.  The  indoor  life  of  the  children  necessary  during 
the  hours  in  class-room  and  study,  renders  it  imperative,  if  their  general 
health  is  to  be  preserved,  that  they  shall  have  physical  exercise  under  proper 
sanitary  precautions.  This  can  only  be  in  the  open,  where  frequently  weather 
conditions  are  unfavorable,  and  productive  of  the  respiratory  affections  above 
enumerated. 

We  have  been  exceedinglv  fortunate  during  the  past  year  in  regard  to 
infectious  diseases  among  the  children  of  the  Institution:  the  only  cases 
being  four  of  mumps,  mild;  three  cases  of  infectious  skin  disease;  a  number 
of  mild  cases  of  influenza.  All  were  promptly  isolated,  and  recovered  without 
any  complications. 

In  the  home  of  Mr.  Peppin,  the  engineer,  situated  on  the  Institution 
grounds,  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever  broke  out.  The  elder  one  was  severely  ill, 
and  was  removed  to  the  Belleville  General  Hospital.  Both  recovered.  The 
house  and  everyone  connected  therewith  were  strictly  quarantined.  Every 
attention  was  paid  to  disinfection,  and  no  further  spread  of  the  disease  oc- 
curred. 

Minor  accidents  incidental  to  a  community  of  children  on  the  playground 
have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  even  under  the  most  watchful  supervision, 
wounds,  contusions,  etc.,  some  necessitating  surgical  interference. 

Two  cases  for  minor  surgical  operation  became  necessary  and  urgent. 
Cyril  Loper  and  Frank  Jennings.  Both  made  rapid  and  uninterrupted  re- 
coveries. Were  out  of  class  one  week  only.  Opening  abscesses,  removing 
finger  nails,  etc.,  became  necessary  on  a  few  occasions. 

Digestive  disorders,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  constipation  and  general 
indisposition,  exist  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  This  condition  is  insepa- 
rably associated  with  dietetics  and  sanitation.  During  the  past  session  I  have 
had  under  my  observation  the  food  supplies  of  the  Institution,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Superintendent,  I  have  felt  it  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupils  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  kind  and  variety  best  adapted 
to  meet  existing  conditions.  In  this  we  have  been  rewarded  by  a  very  decided 
improvement  in  these  functional  disorders.  There  is  still  room  for  further 
improvement,  however.  The  Superintendent  is  having  installed  a  new  sys- 
tem of  lavatories.  This  is  a  much-needed  reform,  and  it  is  expected,  by  the 
increased  accommodation  thus  afforded,  that  much  benefit  will  result  to  the 
children  in  the  improvement  of  the  digestive  disorders  from  which  many 
suffer. 

During  the  session  we  have  had  a  number  of  other  important  cases:  one 
of  pneumonia,  one  chorea,  one  goitre,  one  facial  paralysis;  a  number  of  cases 
of  middle  ear  disease,  besides  manv  slight  ailments  incidental  to  child  life  in 
a  large  school. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  no  case  of  mortality  amongst  the 
children,  and  as  the  session  closed  the  pupils  without  exception  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  best  of  health. 

Among  the  officers,  teachers  and  employees  there  has  been  some  serious 
sickness.  Two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  of  moderate  severity,  occurring  at  the 
time  the  disease  was  epidemic  throughout  the  Province.  Both  recovered. 
Two  cases  of  appendicitis — recovered.     Throat  and  bronchial  affections  among- 
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the  teachers,  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  and  the  close  confinement  to 
class-room  rendering  them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  colds,  and  in  some  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  temporarily  relinquish  teaching.  Mr.  Dowrie,  the  car- 
penter, was  compelled  to  cease  work  for  some  time,  suffering  with  bronchitis. 
On  the  15th  December  the  late  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  had  been  a  faithful 
and  respected  servant  of  the  Institution  as  baker  for  many  years,  left  the 
Institution  for  the  last  time.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  many  weeks, 
but  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  until,  attacked  with  influenza,  he 
was  obliged  to  cease  work.  He  lingered  for  several  weeks  in  the  vain  struffa-le 
to  rally  from  the  disease,  but  pneumonia  complicating,  he  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight. 

We  also  had  a  number  of  accidents  among  the  employees,  generally  of  a 
minor  character  and  unimportant.  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  fireman,  however,  met 
with  a  painful  accident;  fell  from  a  scaffolding,  causing  a  very  severe  sprain 
of  the  ankle  joint,  from  which  he  was  disabled  from  attending  his  occupation 
for  several  weeks.  He  has  made  an  excellent  and  satisfactory  recovery,  how- 
ever. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  make  mention  of  the  important  change  through 
which  the  Institution  has  passed  since  the  beginning  of  last  session. 

Mr.  Matheson,  the  late  Superintendent,  having  resigned  his  post,  has 
been  succeeded  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Coughlin.  Of  the  former  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  his  history  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  the  Institution.  Dr. 
Coughlin,  his  successor,  comes  to  the  Institution  with  every  hope  of  success. 
An  accomplished  and  courteous  gentleman,  he  has  entered  upon  the  work 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  determined  to  make  this  Institution  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  The  reforms  he  has  already  inaugurated  mark  him  as 
a  man  of  progress,  and  under  his  guiding  hand  the  success  of  this  Institution 
is  assured.  I  desire  to  wish  him  every  success  in  the  splendid  work  he  has 
undertaken. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Botce,  M.B. 


Report  of  the  Public  School  Inspector. 

Hon.  Dr.  R.  A.  Pyne, 

Minister  of  Education,   Toronto,   Ont. 

Sir, — As  Examiner  of  the  Literary  Classes  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  at  Belleville,  for  the  year  1907,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  as 
follows  :  — 

1.   Articulation   Classes. 

There  are  two  special  teachers  of  Articulation  and  sixty-eight  pupils 
in  attendance.  The  pupils  selected  for  this  work  are  those  who  show  some 
power  of  speech  and  it  is  remarkable  how  this  power  can  be  developed. 
Some  of  these  pupils  recited  quite  intelligibly  for  me  during  my  inspection 
of  the  classes.  These  teachers  have  too  much  work,  and  the  pupils  capable 
of  this  form  of  instruction  cannot  get  sufficient  training  with  only  two 
teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  classes  will  increase  from  year 
to  year.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  United  States  nearly  70  per  cent,  of 
pupils  at  similar  Institutions  take  this  work. 
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An  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  in  these  classes  during  the  session 
now  closing  may  be  gained  from  the  following  curricula  :  — 

(a)  Miss  Gibson's  Room. 

There  are  thirty-five  (35)  pupils  divided  into  five  classes,  with  courses 
of  study  as  follows  :  — 

Class  1.  Elements  of  sound  and  combinations.  Commands.  Numbers 
to  twelve.  Colors.  Names  of  things  in  the  room  and  a  few  animals. 
Names  of  classmates  and  teacher. 

Class  2. — Articulation  drill.  Action  work  (lip  reading  given  by 
teacher  and  pupil).  Reproduction  of  same  in  Five  Slate  system.  Nursery 
rhymes.     The  Lord's  Prayer.     Number  in  hundreds. 

Class  3. — Articulation  drill.  Reading  from  "Far  and  Near."  Read- 
ing from  "Chart  Stories."  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Poems.  Action  work. 
Numbers  in  hundreds.     Simple  news  items  from  lip-reading. 

Class  4. — Articulation  Drill.  Journal  work  for  articulation.  News 
items  from  lip-reading.  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Poems.  God  Save  the  King. 
The  Maple  Leaf,  etc. 

Class  5. — Articulation  drill.  Advanced  news  items  for  lip-reading 
and  articulation.  Advanced  journal  work  for  articulation.  Poems,  etc. 
Mental  arithmetic.     Conversation. 

(b)  Miss  Cross'  Room. 

There  are  thirty-three  (33)  pupils  divided  into  five  classes  with  courses 
of  study  as  follows :  — 

Class  1. — Elements  of  sound  and  combinations.  Commands.  Num- 
bers to  twelve.  Colors.  Names  of  thiners  in  the  room  and  a  few  animals. 
Names  of  classmates  and  teacher. 

Class  2. — Vowel  drill.  Simple  addition  and  subtraction  mentally. 
Coins.  Actions.  Reading  from  charts.  Hidden  objects.  Days  of  the  week. 
A  few  simple  questions.     Nursery  rhvmes. 

Class  3. — The  Lord's  Prayer.  Months.  Seasons.  Grace  before  and 
after  meals.  Numeration  to  one  hundred.  Actions.  Short  stories.  Word 
building.     Recitations. 

Class  4. — Stories.  Conversation.  News.  Verbs.  Mental  arithmetic. 
Grace  before  and  after  meals.     Recitations. 

Class  5. — Articles  from  Newspapers.  Ask  and  tell.  Stories.  News. 
Geography.  Comparisons  and  opposites  of  adjectives.  Shopping.  Reci- 
tations. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  many  pupils  heretofore  considered  abso- 
lutely deaf  have  some  hearing  and  that  this  hearing  is  capable  of  some  de- 
gree of  development.  These  discoveries  at  this  Institution  this  year  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated  and  without  any  extraneous  assistance  I  have 
been  able  to  speak  to  and  be  understood  by  some  pupils  who,  until  this 
year,  were  not  known  to  have  any  hearing  at  all.  By  means  of  telephones 
and  otophones  conversations  can  be  carried  on  very  easily  with  some  of  these 
pupils — I  look  for  other  advances  in  this  line. 

1.   Other  Regular  Classes. 

Apart  from  the  articulation  classes,  regular  teaching  is  done  by  thir- 
teen qualified  teachers.  I  examined  very  carefully  the  work  done  by  each 
teacher    and    am    satisfied    that    each    is    doing  honest  work.      Teaching  is 
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arduous  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf  is  the  most  wearying  of  all.  I  would  like  to  see 
some '  provision  made  for  retiring  allowances  or  annuities  to  aged  teachers 
of  the  deaf. 

Other  Classes. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  work,  the  pupils  have  the  benefit 
of  regular  instruction  in  special  classes  and  trade  work,   as  follows:  — 

(a)  Domestic  Science. 

This  class  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Gowsell  and  is  doing  excellent  work 
with  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  learn  to  cook  and  do  housework  generally, 
and  they  do  it  well.  The  boys  learn  to  sew  and  mend  their  own  clothes — 
+heir  work  in  this  respect  is  highly  commendable. 

(b)  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  and  Fancy  work. 

Miss  Dempsey,  an  experienced  dressmaker  and  a  good  teacher,  is  in 
charge  of  this  department.  Her  pupils  are  able  to  make  their  own  dresses 
and  those  of  younger  pupils.  The  work  done  is  good  and  the  pupils  are  much 
interested  in  it  and  enjoy  their  privilege. 

Miss  Bull  conducts  the  Fancy  Work  branch  and  some  splendid  work 
is  turned  out  in  this  line. 

(c)  Manual  Training. 

Mr.  Rodwell,  an  expert  from  England,  is  in  charge  of  the  Manual 
Training  Department,  always  a  popular  branch  of  education  with  the  boys 
and  deservedly  so,  for  Mr.  Rodwell  is  doing  good  work,  and  he  has  enthus- 
iastic pupils  to  deal  with.     I  am  much  pleased  with  the  work  done  here. 

(d)  Laundry,  Printing  Office,  Shoe  Shop,  Bakery,  Carpenter  Shop  and 
Barber  Shop  complete  the  trade  list  at  this  Institution.  I  visited  all  these 
departments  of  work  and  found  all  in  good  order. 


General  Remarks. 

I  find  no  evidence  of  friction  of  any  kind  throughout  the  Institution. 
The  discipline  is  perfect,  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  scrupulously  clean, 
the  dormitories  well  cared  for  and  every  official  alert.  The  pupils,  227  in 
number,  are  orderlv,  kind  to  one  another,  neat  and  cleanly  in  appearance, 
apparently  most  diligent  in  their  work,  and  of  a  very  healthy  appearance. 


Neav  Ideas. 
Oral  Teaching. 

Oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  is  now  practised  at  this  Institution.  Mr. 
Rodwell  conducts  a  class  of  thirteen  pupils  in  this  way  and  is  making  good 
headway  with  them.  It  is  predicted  that  this  form  of  teaching  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  future,  as  it  enables  pupils  to  increase  their 
vocabularies  much  more  rapidlv  and  to  communicate  with  each  other  more 
easily — it  is  simply  lip-reading  made  perfect  and  the  results  already 
achieved  here  are  sufficient  to  warrant  its  continuance. 
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Gymnasium. 

The  Institution  needs  a  gymnasium.  The  want  is  felt.  The  only  play- 
room for  the  boys  is  a  cellar,  itself  too  small  and  from  a  hygienic  or  sanitary 
standpoint  utterly  unfit  for  occupation. 

Drill  and  Calisthenics.. 

This  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  work.  Mr.  Eodwell  has  taken  up 
this  work  with  the  boys  and  Miss  Gowsell  with  the  girls.  Though  only  a 
short  time  in  operation,  I  consider  the  work  now  being  done  quite  good 
enough  for  public  exhibitions.  It  will  undoubtedly  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  pupils  and  already  the  effect  is  noticeable  in  their  appear- 
ance and  in  their  studies. 

Fire  Drill. 

I  witnessed  a  very  satisfactory  exhibition  of  fire  drill.  The  call  was 
most  unexpected ;  even  the  resident  teachers  were  all  sound  asleep  when  the 
alarm  was  given.  The  night  was  a  cold,  dark  and  rainy  one.  The  first 
alarm  was  sounded  at  11.20  p.m.  and  before  11.25  every  child  in  the  build- 
ing was  at  the  door  ready  to  leave,  and  many  of  them  had  to  come  down 
three  stories.  This  was  a  good  test,  as  the  building  was  filled  with  smoke 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  most  satisfactory  one,  as  the  children  came  down 
in  perfect  order  and  in  excellent  time. 


Conclusion. 

I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  this  Institution  very  much  this  year,  as  my  two 
former  visits  had  made  me  familiar  with  the  duties  required  and  enabled 
me  to  go  to  work  at  once  with  the  various  classes.  My  observations  lead 
me  to  believe  that  of  all  the  occupations  open  to  deaf-mutes,  that  of  agri- 
culture in  some  of  its  branches  is  the  best,  and  I  believe  that  an  effort  at 
Agricultural  College  extension  would  be  successful  in  this  respect,  if 
applied  here.  Agriculture  as  a  science  should  be  taught  to  these  boys  here — 
no  other  field  presents  the  same  prospects  for  safety  and  independence. 
The  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  town  and  city  life  and  competition  are 
not  suitable  to  deaf-mutes  and  they  should  rather  be  educated  along  other 
lines. 

Dr.  Coughlin,  the  newly  appointed  superintendent,  is  perfectly  at 
home  here  and  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken. Already  he  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language  and  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  pupils  and  Hie  staff.  His  sympathetic  nature 
and  professional  knowledge  will,  I  predict,  enable  him  to  do  much  for  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in   this  province. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)     W.   Spankie, 
Kingston,    Ont.,  Literary   Examiner. 

June  7,  1907. 
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We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  papers  sent  us  in 
exchange  for  the  Canadian  Mute :  — 

Cornwall  Freeholder,  Deseronto  Tribune,  Forest  Standard,  Thorold  Post, 
Hamilton  Herald,  Carleton  Place  Herald,  Winnipeg  Telegram,  Carp  Review, 
Simcoe  Reformer,  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Goderich  Star,  Brighton  Ensign, 
Renfrew  Mercury,  Eganville  Star-Enterprise,  Orillia  Times,  Niagara  Falls 
Review,  Colborne  Enterprise,  Forest  Free  Press,  Trenton  Advocate,  Trenton 
Courier,  Brockville  Times,  Tara  Leader,  Colborne  Exprests,  Peterboro  Ex- 
aminer, Acton  Free  Press,  Shelbourne  Economist,  Brantford  Expositor, 
Strathroy  Despatch,  Dufferin  Post,  Detroit  Journal,  Mount  Forest  Represen- 
tative, Kingston  Whig,  North  Hastings  Review. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE  EACH  OFFICIAL  YEAR  SINCE  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


From  October  27th,  1870,  to  September  30th,  1871 

"            "       1st,     1871,  "  1872 

1872,  "  1873 

1873,  "  1874 
"     "       1874,  "  1875 

1875,  "  1876 

1876,  "  1877 

1877,  "  1878 

1878,  "  1879 

1879,  "  1880 

1880,  "  1881 

1881,  "  1882 

1882,  "  1883 

1883,  "  1884 

1884,  "  1885 

1885,  "  1886 

1886,  "  1887 

1887,  "  1888 

1888,  "  1889 

1889,  "  1890 

1890,  "  1891 

1891,  "  1892 

1892,  "  1893 

1893,  "  1894 

1894,  "  1895 

1895,  "  1896 

1896,  "  1897 

1897,  "  1898 
"     "       1898,  "  1899 

1899,  "  1900 

1900,  "  1901 

1901,  "  1902 

1902,  "  1903 

1903,  "  1904 
"       1904,  "  1905 

1905,  "  1906 

1906,  "  1907 


Male. 


64 
97 
130 
145 
155 
160 
167 
166 
164 
162 
164 
165 
158 
156 
168 
161 
151 
156 
153 
159 
166 
158 
162 
158 
160 
173 
164 
167 
161 
152 
157 
147 
140 
137 
130 
116 
126 


Female. 


Total. 


36 
52 
63 
76 
83 
96 
104 
111 
105 
119 
132 
138 
135 
130 
116 
112 
113 
109 
121 
132 
130 
137 
136 
137 
135 
137 
128 
138 
132 
130 
143 
141 
143 
134 
138 
143 
145 


100 
149 
193 
221 
238 
256 
271 
277 
269 
281 
296 
303 
293 
286 
284 
273 
254 
265 
274 
291 
296 
285 
298 
295 
295 
210 
292 
305 
294 
282 
200 
288 
283 
271 
268 
258 
271 
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List  of  Pupils  in  the 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  Year  ending 

September  30th,   1907,  with  Post  Office  Addresses. 

Counties. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Counties. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Algoma  : 

Elgin .  —Continued. 

Barker,  Belle 

. .  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Gwalter,  Harry    

St.  Thomas. 

Beattv,  R 

. .  Bruce  Mines. 

Hammond,  Catharine 

.St.  Thomas. 

. .  Sault.  Ste.  Marie. 

.St.  Thomas. 

Parr,  J.  Hugh 

. .  West  Korah. 

Sheplcv,  May 

.Clachan. 

Steigmeir,  May 

.  Avhner. 

Brant  : 

Essex  : 

Hustwayte,  Franz. . . 

. .  Paris. 

Lloyd,  Ruth 

.  .Brantford 

.Stony  Point. 

Lloyd,  Howard 

.  .Brantford. 

Bain,  Olive 

.  Windsor. 

Mitchell,  (4eo.  L 

Smith,  Win.  R 

.  .Brantford. 
.  .Onondaga. 

Bain,  Josephine 

.Windsor. 

Berthiaume,    Marilda. 

.Tecumseh. 

Berthiaume,  Dorina. . 

.Tecumseh. 

Bruce  : 

Berthiaume,  Lionel. . . 

.Tecumseh. 

.  Elmstead. 

.  .Paisley. 

Lucier,  Tom 

.  McGregor. 

.  .Chesley. 

Meloche,  Edmund. . . . 

.  River  Canard. 

Brown,  Myrtle 

.  .Chesley. 

Penprase,  Kuth 

.  Elmstead . 

.  .Cheslev. 

Pen  prase,  Alfred 

.Elmstead  . 

Gerolamy,  Marie 

. .  Tara. 

Petri moulx,  Geo 

.River  Canard. 

.  .Chesley. 

.  Windsor. 

.  .Cheslev. 

Walker,  Achilla 

.St .  Joachim. 

Komph,  Spray 

.  .  Kincardine. 

Watkins,  Hazel 

Windsor. 

Lorentz,  Mary 

.  .Mildmav. 

Bchwalm,  Mary 

.  .  Mildmav. 

Fronlcnac  : 

.  .Mildmav. 

McKee,  Carl 

.  .Pinkerton. 

Barnett,  Gerald 

.Sydenham. 

.Svdenhain. 

Carleton  : 

Walker,  Lillian 

.  Kingston. 

Grey  : 

Delinelle,  V 

. .  .Ottawa. 

Dillaire,  Romeo 

. .  .Ottawa. 

Brown,  Thos.  H 

Markdale. 

Evoy,  Jas 

Brown,  Alma 

.  Markdale. 

Gauvreau,  T 

. .  .Ottawa. 

Johnson,  Hertha 

<  Iwen  Sound. 

Green,  Minnie 

. . .  Diamond. 

Kindree,  Earl 

Green,  Thoe.  John. . 

Scott,  Wm 

.  Keldon. 

Wilson,  Janet 

.Harkaway. 

Brigham,  Thos 

. . .  Ottawa. 

Wilson,  Elsie 

.  Harkaway. 

Durham  : 

(iliiigarry  : 

Brooks,  Effa 

. .  .Solina. 

.Bridge  End. 

McMillan,  Jos 

Sheckleton,  All' 

.  .Burton. 

Qrt  m  ill,   : 

• 

Dufferin  : 

Swavne,  Robert 

.Oxford  Mills. 

.  .Corhetton. 

Hastings  : 

Granger,  Martha .... 

Baker,  Gerald 

.Belleville 

Dundm  : 

.Tweed. 

Doughtv,  Mary 

.Eldorado. 

..Hallville. 

Hough,  Ethel 

.  Hollowav . 

Herman,  Nina  Pearl . . . 

.Stirling. 

Elgin : 

.  Belleville. 

Ketcheson,  Florence. . . 

.Sidney  Crossing. 

Carpenter,  Lena 

. .Rodney. 

.Belleville. 

..St.  Thomas. 

Edwards,  Marv 

.  Boulter. 
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List  of  Pupils  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Continued. 


Counties. 


P.  0.  Address. 


Counties. 


P.  0.  Address. 


Hastings. — Continued. 

Smith,  Percv Point  Ann. 

Smith,  Earl  A Belleville. 

Young,  Fred Madoc. 

Ward,  Albert Stirling. 

Haliburton  : 

Eastman,  Alma Kinmount. 

Sipe,  Thos Allsaw. 

Whistle,  Janie Minden. 

Huron  : 

Colclough,  Lome Holmesville. 

Colclough,  Hattie Holmesville. 

Balkwill,  Clara Exeter. 

Doubledee,  Lena Belmore. 

Montgomery,  Elsie Gorrie. 

Marshall,  John  Ezra. . .  .Hensall. 

Sours,  Gladys Clinton. 

Steep,  Phoebe Goderich. 

Thompson,  Arthur Dungannon. 

Young,  Clara Londesboro. 

Halton  : 

Hartley,  Clara Milton. 

Haldimand  : 

Forrester,  Harry Dunnville. 

Forrester,  Asa Dunnville. 

Kent  : 

Buller,  Harry Bridgetown. 

Beckett,  Sam Chatham. 

Adkin,  James Bothwell. 

Chevalier,  Win Tilbury. 

Gibson,  Maggie Dresden. 

Gibson,  Winnifred Dresden. 

Meredith,  Stella Kent  Bridge. 

Neville,  Manie, Dresden. 

Parker,  Beatrice Dresden. 

Toll,  Nova  Rose Ridgetown. 

Lambton  : 

Brown,  Florence Petrolia. 

Breault,  Gertie Sarnia. 

Darew,  Duncan Sarnia. 

Jennings,  Frank Forest. 

Johnson,  Sara Thedford. 

Leckie,  Elsie Sarnia. 

Leckie,  Alice Sarnia. 

Squire,  Edith Wanstead. 

Lanark  : 

Blake,  Freddy Almonte. 

Hughes,  Earnest Carleton  Place. 


Lanark. — Continued. 

Jacklin,  Myrtle Rideau  Ferry. 

McGregor,  Ruby Almonte. 

Pollock,  Bessie Appleton. 

Leggett,  Gordon Perth. 

Lincoln  : 

Dilse,  Curtis Beamsville. 

Heaslip,  Myrtle Wellandport. 

McCready,  Aletha Caistor  Centre. 

Swick,  Amos Beamsville. 

Lennox  and  Addington  : 

Hartwick,   Archibald. .  .Napanee. 
McAdam,  Wesley Tarn  worth. 

Middlesex  : 

Courscey,  Viola Lucan. 

Fishbein,  Sophia London. 

Fishbein,  Eddie London. 

Humphrey,  Hazel London. 

Hodgins,  Mary Lucan. 

Hodgins,  Sadie Lucan. 

Laugheed,  Eva London. 

Russell,  Mary Ailsa  Craig. 

Ryan,  Chas Lucan. 

Steele,  Annie London. 

Leeds  and  Grrmille  : 

Countryman,  Harvey.  . .  Prescott. 

Muskoka  District  : 

Dierks,  Carolina Kilworthy. 

Durno,  Archie Bracebridge. 

Ireland,  Louis Bracebridge. 

Russell,  Alice Dorset. 

Legault,  Clarida Callander. 

Norfolk  : 

Becker,  Ethel Clear  Creek. 

Boomer,  Duncan Windham  Centre. 

Cole,  Rose Bookton. 

Earl,  Chas Blaney. 

Franklin,  Sara Clear  Creek. 

Northumberland  : 

Ball,  Lisgar Baltimore. 

Ball,  Glenn Baltimore. 

Lott,  Reata Campbellford. 

Parker,  Clinton Baltimore. 

Parker,  Clifford Baltimore. 

M pissing  District  : 

Dorschner,  Chas    Mattawa. 

Gauthier.  Alfred Cobalt. 
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List  of  Pupils  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Continued. 


Counties. 


P.  0.  Address. 


Nip issing  District. — Continued. 

Ellis,  Wesley Cobalt. 

Khody,  Theodore North  Bay. 

'Mario  : 

Quigley,  Walter Oshawa. 

Oxford  : 

McFarland.  Mona Eastwood. 

Abrey,  Irene Druinbo. 

Peel  : 

Duke,  Ettie Sleswick. 

Curry,  Duncan Burnhamthorpe. 

McLeish,  Marjorie Star. 

McVean,  Alex Woodhill. 

Perth  : 

Bauman,   Isaac Milverton. 

Robertson,  Stewart Stratford. 

Strong,  Luella Millbank. 

Pun  ii  Sound  District  : 

Veitch,  Eliz Spence. 

Prescoti  and  Russell  : 

Hughes,  Myrtle Treadwell. 

Hughes,  Iva Treadwell. 

McLaren,  Geo Springhill. 

McLaren,  John Springhill. 

Pregent,  Leopold Curran. 

McDougall,  Elsie Grant. 

McDougall,  Peter (irant. 

Peterboro  : 

Charliebois,  Walter Peterboro. 

Kennaley,  Winnie Peterboro. 

Lawson,  Violet Peterboro. 

Laweon,  Lila   Peterboro. 

Ivawson,  <  rladys Peterboro. 

O'Brien,  Gerald Peterboro. 

Harper,  Marion Peterboro. 

Tretheway,  Roy Gooderham. 

Short.  Jean Keene. 

Renfrew  : 

Cuddy,  Edward Brudenell. 

Derochie,  Clara Arnprior. 

Derochie,  Caroline Arnprior. 

Bruss,  Henry Pembroke. 

Lacombe,  Jos Arnprior. 

Harquardt,  Gustave Hardwood  Lake. 


Counties . 


P.  O.  Address. 


Renfrew .  — Continued . 

Smith,  Edward  Scott. .  .Lanark. 

Whyte,  Eleanor Arnprior. 

Whyte,  Bella Arnprior. 

simcoe  : 

Boyle,  Mary Midland . 

Cheviette,  David Lafontaine. 

Graham,  Victor Collingwood. 

(iannon,  Ellen Phelpston. 

Hall,  Ewart Midland. 

Hamilton,  Alma Everett. 

Hamilton,  Enie Everett. 

Nelson,  Flo Marchmont. 

Paddison,  Thos Emsdale. 

Tudhope,  Laura Orillia. 

Carefoot,  Seymour Collingwood. 

St.  Amant,  Herman Penetang. 

Watson,  Edna Orillia. 

S'ornionl,  Thtndas. 

Lalonde,  Emma Cornwall. 

Loper,  Cyril Morrisburg 

Morton,   Floyd Newington  . 

I  'ic  arid  : 

Fountain,  Herbert Coboconk. 

Fountain,  Farley Coboconk. 

Jewell,  Ena Manilla . 

Whitworth,  Flo Lindsay. 

Windrim,  Rita Norland  . 

Western,  Flo Little  Britain  . 

W'ati  rloo  : 

Martin,  Absalom Waterloo. 

(iolds.  Margaret New  Hamburg. 

Golds,  Chas.  Watt New  Hamburg. 

Inderwood,  Jonathan.  .  Bridgeport. 

Wellington  : 

Clark,  Addie Guelph  . 

Carter,  Lizzie Guelph . 

MacLachlan,  Win Mount  Forest . 

Went  worth  : 

Brown,  J.  Harold Hamilton. 

Depew,  Georgie Hamilton. 

Maas,  Anna Hamilton. 

Salmon,  Albert Hamilton. 

Etherington,  Mabel  ....Hamilton. 

Gummo,  Gertie Hamilton. 

Webster,  Klizabeth Waterdown . 

Webster,  Elsie Waterdown . 

Pipher,  Celia Hamilton. 

Tait,  Harold Hamilton . 
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List  of  Pupils  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Continued. 


Counties. 


P.  0.  Address. 


York  : 

Brown,  Walter Toronto. 

Barclay,  Helen Toronto. 

Baskerville,  Silas Toronto. 

Bowman,  Ellsworth. ..  .Toronto. 

Brown,  Fred Toronto. 

Brown,  Lily Toronto. 

Buchan,  Alex Toronto . 

Buchan,  John  Toronto. 

Buchan,  Drucilla Toronto. 

Best,  Olive Toronto. 

Burley,  Willie Toronto. 

Cunningham,  Martha  .  .Toronto. 

Curtis,  Lillian Todmorden. 

Chestnut,  Arlie Toronto. 

Elliott,  Geo   Toronto. 

Ensminger,  Maggie  ....  Markham. 

Wilson,  Arthur Toronto. 

Wilson,  Chas Toronto. 

Walker,  Arthur Norway. 


Counties. 


P.  O.  Address. 


lork. — Continued . 

Fleet,  Ellen 

. . .  Toronto . 

Hazlitt,  Wm 

. . .  Toronto . 

Hazlitt,  Evelyn  .... 

. . . Toronto . 

Holbrook,  Louisa  . . 

.  ..Toronto. 

Johnson,  Wm 

. .  .Swansea. 

Kennedy,  Muriel  . . 

. . .  Toronto . 

Mason,  Myrtle 

. . .  Toronto . 

McCaul,  Alex 

. . .  Toronto . 

Mosher,  Archie 

. .  .Highland  Creek. 

McCallum,  Roy 

Noble,  Edgar 

. . .Toronto. 

Payne,  Eddie 

.  ..Toronto. 

Stevens,  Grace 

. . .  Toronto . 

Watson,  Muriel  .... 

. . .  Toronto . 
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rEMENT  No.  5. 

Year  ending  September  30th,  1907. 

Cost  per  pupil. 
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302  15 

1  41 

03 

319  90 

1  40 

03 

2,988  12 

13  96 

27 

3,320  74 

14  .57 

28 

1,052  13 

4  92 

10 

1,003  80 

4  40 

08 

2,359  17 

11  02 

21 

2,794  31 

12  26 

24 

2,074  04 

9  69 

19 

2,288  75 

10  03 

19 

736  26 

3  44 

06 

723  85 

3  17 

06 

754  07 

3  53 

07 

812  82 

3  56 

07 

6,218  49 

29  06 

56 

159  51 

27  90 

52 

1,009  80 

4  72 

09 

1,010  85 

4  43 

09 

707  19 

-.i  30 

06 

539  1  l 

2  37 

05 

541  69 

2  53 

05 

480  05 

1  90 

04 

770  80 

3  60 

07 

801  61 

3  52 

07 

455  70 

2  13 

04 

832  38 

3  65 

07 

477  21 

2  23 

04 

570  96 

2  50 

05 

638  11 

2  98 

06 

878  37 

3  85 

07 

92  40 

43 

01 

46  00 

20 

00* 

900  00 

4  21 

OS 

900  00 

3  95 

07* 

497  49 

2  33 

04 

593  74 

2  60 

05 

25,336  16 

118  39 

2  28 

25,581  22 

112  20 

2  16 

47,910  98 

223  88 

4  31 

49,808  00 

218  46 

4  20 

Heading  of  expenditure. 


Medical  department. 

Butcher's  meat 

Flour,  etc 

Butter  and  milk   .... 

General  groceries 

Fruit  and  vegetables 
Bedding  and  clothing 

Fuel 

Light 

Laundry,  6oap,  etc  . . 
Books  and  apparatus 
Printing,  postage,  etc 

Furniture,  etc 

Farm 

Repairs 

Sewage  

Water 

Miscellaneous   

Salaries  and  wages  . . 


Average  number  of  pupils,  1905-06,  214. 
Annual  cost  per  pupil,  1905-06,  $223.88. 
Weekly  cost  per  pupil,  1905-06,  $4.31. 


Average  number  of  pupils,  1906-07,  228. 
Annual  cost  per  pupil,  1906-07,  $218.46. 
Weekly  cost  per  pupil,  1906-07,  $4.20. 


Certified  correct,        W.  COCHRANE,  Bursar. 
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APPENDIX    M—  HONOURS    PAID    TO   SCHOOL    PIONEERS. 

MONUMENT    UNVEILED    AT   VANDELEUR   TO    MEMORY    OF    FOUNDERS    OF^ 
SCHOOL   SECTION   No.   11,   ARTEMESIA. 

{Condensed  from  Toronto  Weekly  Sun  and  Daily  Globe.) 

A  cabin  built  of  unhewn  timber  with,  moss  and  clay  filling  the  spaces  i 
between  the  roof  formed  of  basswood  logs  split  in  two ;  a  door  hung  on  leather 
straps  and  one  narrow  window  alongside ;  a  single  room  with  home-made 
stools,  rude  table,  with  the  bunks  laid  on  staves  driven  into  the  wall,  and  at 
one  end  a  huge  fire-place  built  of  stone,  with  chimney  constructed  of  sticks 
and  mud. 

Outside,  a  little  clearing,  disfigured  by  great  stumps,  charred  and  black- 
ened by  the  clearing  fire,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  stumps,  a  few  hills 
of  potatoes  and  patches  of  grain.  All  about,  the  great  maples  and  towering 
pines  shutting  out  the  view  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  allowing 
but  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  above;  the  only  music  at 
evening  that  given  forth  by  the  play  of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops,  and  the 
drear  loneliness  of  the  midnight  hours  made  more  dreary  by  the  howl  of  the 
wolf  in  the  lanes  of  the  forest. 

That  scene,  reproduced  in  a  score  of  similar  scenes,  presents  a  fairly, 
accurate  picture  of  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  formed  a  trifle  over  50  years 
ago  by  a  little  band  of  pioneers  located  some  five  miles  south-east  of  where 
Markdale  now  stands. 

Toil,  Loneliness  and  Privation. 

But  this  picture  does  not  portray  all.  With  it  there  were  the  long  weary 
day?  of  toil,  as  the  stillness  of  the  frosty  air  of  winter  was  broken  by  the 
steady  chop,  chop  of  the  axe,  and  the  resounding  crash  as  a  great  beech  or 
maple  fell,  to  make  way  for  a  little  more  grain  or  a  few  more  potatoes.  Be- 
hind it  there  was  the  toilsome  tramp  of  miles  along  a  blazed  trail,  or  over  a 
corduroy  road,  with  flour  or  other  provisions  on  back.  Before  it  there  was 
the  hasty  work  of  seed  time,  and  then  the  hurrying  away  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  earn  a  few  dollars,  in  return  for  work  done  on  the  further  advanced 
farms  at  "the  front,"  while  the  mother  and  little  children,  left  alone  in  the 
wilderness,  kept  the  hoes  going  in  the  potatoe  patch  which  was  so  largely 
depended  upon  for  sustenance  in  the  winter. 

Such,  in  a  general  way,  were  the  conditions  half  a  century  since  in  the 
section  spoken  of.  But,  even  amid  such  surroundings,  and  in  the  face  of 
such  a  fierce  struggle  for  mere  existence,  the  higher  interests  of  the  ch.il 
dren  of  the  settlers  were  not  forgotten.  These  hardy  pioneers  came  together, 
organized  a  section,  and  formed  a  school  in  which  the  children  might  secure 
an  education  such  as  would  better  fit  them  for  the  battle  of  life.  The  school, 
naturally  enough,  was  in  keeping  with  the  homes  of  the  settlers,  but  that  it 
it  did  its  work  well  is  proved  by  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  prevailing 
in  the  neighborhood  to-day. 

Peace  and  Plenty  of  the  Present. 

What  are  the  conditions  in  this  same  section  on  this  July  day  of  1907 — 
50  years  after?  On  every  hand  there  are  great  barns,  on  stone  or  cement 
foundations  with  stabling  underneath :  brick  homes  embowered  in  shrubbery 
and  flanked  by    fruitful    orchards    and  rich    gardens  dot  the  hill  sides:  the 
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landscape  is  clothed  in  great  fields  of  grain  and  clover:  roads,  almost  equal 
to  city  streets,  furnish  the  means  for  easy  travel  to  and  fro;  a  neat  brick 
Bchooiiiouse  with  spacious  grounds,  has  replaced  the  log  structure  of  the  halt 
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century  which  lias  passed;  and  the  rural  phone — that  great  marvel  of  modern 
life — provides  instant  means  of  communication  with  doctor,  store  and  rail- 
way. 

G HATEFUL  REMEMBRANCES   OF   THOSE   WHO   ARE   GONE. 

And  those  who  enjoy  so  much,  bought  at  such  cost,  in  sweat  and  tears 
by  those  who  are  gone,  have  proved  themselves  not  unmindful.  The  men 
of  to-day  have  gratefully  remembered  the  inestimable  service  rendered  by 
those  who  are  now  sleeping  in  near-by  church-yards.  The  names  of  those 
strong  men  and  patient  women  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  finished  civili- 
zation of  the  present  have  had  their  names  chiselled  on  a  monument  of  granite 
erected  under  the  sheltering  maples  which  add  beauty  to  the  brick  school- 
bouse  of  to-day.  How  was  the  idea  conceived  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  this  monument?  It  was  an  inspiration.  One  summer  evening  John 
Boland  and  his  wife  were  returning  from  a  last  visit  to  one  of  the  last  of 
the  pioneers.  "It  will,"  said  Mr.  Boland,  "be  only  a  few  years  until  all 
of  the  old  settlers  are  gone.  While  some  still  remain,  and  some  of  the 
memories  recording  their  struggles  and  privations  are  still  in  existence,  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  perpetuate  their  names  and  the  story  of  their  sacri- 
fices." 

The  idea  expanded  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  had  come.  It  was 
talked  over  with  the  neighbours,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  the  final  result 
was  the  collection  of  funds  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  and 
the  erection  of  a  monument  bearing  the  names  of  the  beads  of  those  families 
who  formed  the  first  settlement. 

A  Model  Dominion  Day  Celebration. 

The  monument  was  put  in  place,  and  one  of  the  best  celebrations  of 
Dominion  Day  was  that  connected  with  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  un- 
veiling and  dedication  of  the  same.  People  came  by  hundreds  from  far  and 
near  to  participate  in  the  event.  The  roadside  adjacent  to  the  school  ground 
was  lined  with  buggies,  creating  a  scene  similar  to  that  at  an  up-to-date 
township  fair,  while  the  grounds  themselves  were  crowded  with  men,  women 
and  children  who  had  come  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  and 
to  hear  the  addresses  in  connection  therewith. 

There  were  26  heads  of  families  (husbands  and  wives)  living  in  the  settle- 
ment when  the  section  was  formed  in  1857.  Of  these  only  three  survive — 
J.  Holley,  Pi.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Carson,  the  latter  living  near  Plesherton. 
Mrs.  Carson  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  Messrs.  Holly  and  Smith  were  in 
attendance,  and  naturally  were  the  chief  figures  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day.  To  them  was  allotted  the  task  of  unveiling  the  monument,  and  later 
on,  they  were  honored  with  a  front  seat  on  the  platform.  To  Mr.  Boland. 
a  son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Smith,  fell  the  duty 
of  presiding.  His  daughter,  doubly  a  grand-child  of  the  pioneers,  read  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  poem  commemorative  of  the  work  of  the  heroes 
who  are  so  nearly  all  gone,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasin?  events  of  the  day 
was  the  singing  of  "The  Maple  Leaf"  by  the  children  who  are  heir<  to  the 
glories  of  the  past  and  the  bounties  of  the  present. 

An  Eloquent  Tribute  to  the  Heroes  of  Toil. 

•  Really  eloquent  was  the  tribute  paid  by  I.  B.  Lucas.  M.P.P..  to  the  men 
whose  axes  cleared  the  forest  and  whose  toil  made  the  rough  places  smooth. 
"We  are    here,"  said   the    member  for    Centre    Grey,  "to  do  honour  to  the 
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pioneers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  that  magnificent  civilization,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  we  see  on  every  hand.  The  children  of  those  who  are  gone 
are  doing  credit  to  themselves  by  their  tribute  of  respect  to  those  to  whom 
we  all  owe  so  much.  The  men  whose  memory  we  are  honoring  did  more  than 
prepare  the  way  for  material  prosperity.  They  brought  with  them  two 
institutions  which  form  the  corner-stones  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  this  community — the  log  school  and  the  log  church.  All  we 
have  of  material  prosperity  and  a  high  form  of  civilization,  we  owe  to  the 
brave  men  and  patient  women  who  faced  life's  battle  together  and  suffered 
and  toiled  that  we  might  enjoy.  In  the  lives  of  these  men  and  women — 
and  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  like  settlements  in  other  sections — 
is  written  the  real  history  of  this  Province.  They  have  nearly  all  passed  off 
ihe  stage  of  life,  and  ere  all  are  gone  we  should  take  steps  to  place  on  record 
the  story  of  the  trials  and  hardships  of  these  heroic  makers  of  Ontario.  Work 
such  as  they  performed,  if  carried  through  on  a  larger  field,  would  have  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  world.  Let  us,  who  know  from  memory  or 
tradition  of  the  marvels  that  were  accomplished,  lift  our  hats  in  reverence 
to  those  whose  sufferings  will  bless  even  beyond  the  time  which  the  granite 
we  have  unveiled  will  endure." 

Chakactkk  Still  Lives. 

That  Mr.  Lucas'  tribute  to  the  moral  worth  of  Ihe  pioneers  was  no  mere 
form  of  words  was  proved  by  a  statement  made  by  Chairman  Boland.  "This 
school,"  said  Mr.  Boland,  "has  now  been  in  existence  for  50  years.  In  that 
time  hundreds  of  pupils  have  passed  through  its  doors  Into  the  outside  world  ; 
but,  of  all  those  who  have  passed,  not  one  has  bees  the  cause  of  Che  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  cent  by  those  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice 
hecause  of  crime  committed." 

A  \    A  BLE   A  mu:i  SS. 

Mr.  -1.  -T.  Tilley.  Inspector  of  County  Mode]  Schools,  delivered  an  able 
address  on  our  school  system,  paying  particular  attention  to  how  it  enabled 
the  coming  citizen  to  make  a  living.  Our  population  to-day  is  not  all  in 
the  country,  but  a  large  portion  is  found  in  ihe  cities  and  earn  their  bread 
from  other  places  than  the  farm.  For  some  years  all  children  should  have 
ill'  same  studies,  then  a  chancre  should  bo  made,  and  technical  education  be 
given.  He  approved  of  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  doing 
away  with  third  class  certificates,  and  explained  the  means  by  which  teachers' 
salaries  were  being  raised  by  the  Government  aiding  in  the  payment  of  good 
salaries  where  suitable  accommodation   and   equipment  were  provided. 

Educational  Problem  s  . 

I 
Dr.  Colquhoun,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  gave  an 
excellent  address  on  the  educational  problems  of  Ontario.  The  pioneers  had 
made  great  sacrifices  for  the  state,  so  must  the  present  generation.  This  was 
being  done  by  the  Governcent.  which  was  placing  the  Provincial  University 
in  excellent  position  to  do  the  best  work.  The  public  school  sought  to  give 
as  complete  an  education  as  possible  since  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
never  reach  the  university.  The  rural  boy  was  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
the  city  scholar  might  have.  He  held  it  was  a  good  step  to  increase  the  rural 
school  grant  from  $120,000  per  year  to  $380,000,  as  no  country  could  be 
greater  than  its  rural  population. 
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He  also  hoped  each  school  would  lake  advantage  of  the  Government's 
flag-  offer  and  have  the  national  emblem  over  its  school,  as  it  revealed  the 
Empire's  foundation,  liberty,  justice  and  truth. 

Inspector  N.  W.  Campbell,  of  South  Grey,  pleaded  for  better  school 
equipment,  and  expressed  himself  as  being  in  full  sympathy  with  the  recent 
changes  in  the  school  law. 

Judge  Widdifield  of  Owen  Sound,  in  a  brief  address  urged  that  some 
method  be  employed  whereby  the  youth  may  have  given  him  some  scientific 
education  to  fit  him  for  his  work. 

Other  speakers  were  C.  W.  Chadwick,  Toronto;  P.  McCullough,  Mark- 
dale;  Eev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  Flesherton ;  Rev.  J.  S.  I.  Wilson,  Markdale,  and 
Rev.  L.  F.  Kipp,  Flesherton.  For  entertainment  between  the  addresses 
and  tea  time,  a  number  of  local  foot-ball  teams  played  exhibition  matches. 
In  the  evening  a  concert  was  held  in  the  hall  near  the  school  grounds. 

The  Monument. 

The  monument,  which  is  erected  in  a  corner  of  the  spacious  and  well 
shaded  school  grounds  overlooking  the  beautiful  Beaver  River  Valley,  which 
lies  just  beyond  the  school,  stands  on  a  foundation  4  ft.  deep  of  broken  stone. 
On  top  of  this  is  a  cement  base  surmounted  by  a  Longford  stone  14  inches  in 
depth.  Above  this  is  the  monument  itself,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Scotch 
granite  about  9  ft.  in  height. 

On  the  side  next  the  road  is  chiselled  "1857-1907"  and  the  following 
inscription  "To  the  Founders  of  S.S.  No.  11,  Artmesia,  whose  courage,  honest 
intention  and  stability  of  piirpose  converted  the  primeval  forest  into  homes 
for  themselves  and  those  that  came  after  them.  Erected  by  their  descend- 
ants," while  at  the  base  is  cut  in  large  letters  the  one  word  '"Pioneers." 

On  the  sides  of  the  monument  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who 
formed  the  first  settlement.      These  names  are:  — 

J.   Boland,   and  Joan  his  wife, 

W.  Buchanan  and  Matilda     " 
J.  Chadwick  and  Elizabeth     " 

C.  Carson    and   Mary  "       " 
Mrs.    Cooey. 

D.  Campbell    and    Joan  "       " 
T.   Gilbert  and  Rosanna 

A.    Graham  and  Elizabeth      "'       " 

T.    Greggston  and   Eliza 

J.    Hollev   and    Hannah 

W.   Half  and   Mary  "       " 

J.  Jones   and  Agnes 

T.  Kells  and  Sarah  Ann 

W.   Knight   and   Sarah 

T.   Lackay  and   Margaret 

J.    Lamos  and   Mary 

A.    Melvin   and   Ann 

R.    Smith   and  Eliza 

W.   Smith  and  Mary  Ann       " 

R.    Shannon  and   Eliza 

A.    Sewell  and   Ann  "        " 

J.    Teets   and  Eliza 

R.   Warling    and    Sarah 

J.    Williams   and    Mary 

J.  W.  Weber  and  Margaret  "       " 
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How  the  Monument  was  Paid  Foil 

The  total  cost  of  the  monument  was  about  §200.  The  money  was  raised, 
as  has  been  said,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  among  the  descendants  of  those 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  granite.  These  descendants  are  scattered 
far  and  wide,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  write  to  the  mayors  of 
foreign  cities  in  order  to  obtain  addresses,  "but  not  in  one  single  case,"  said 
Mr.  Boland,  "did  we  meet  with  a  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  assessment 
levied;  in  all  cases  the  response  was  prompt  and  generous." 

Reminders  of  the  Old  Times. 

On  the  grounds  was  a  large  collection  of  utensils,  which  called  back 
memories  of  the  old  days.  The  flax  spinning-wheel  used  by  Mrs.  Buchanan, 
mother  of  William  Buchanan,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the 
collection.  Brass  candle-sticks  made  in  England,  rude  ox  yokes  made  from 
the  primeval  forest  by  the  settlers  themselves,  a  broad-axe,  a  frow  for  the 
splitting  of  shingles,  and  reaping  hooks,  were  among  the  other  articles  on 
exhibition. 

We  believe  this  worthy  act  of  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  of  S.S. 
No.  11,  Artmesia,  of  which  all  must  heartily  approve,  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  rural  school  sections  of  the  Province,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
be  a  "pioneer"  movement  which  will  be  imitated  in  many  other  sections, 
thereby  showing  that,  though  the  old  settlers  have  passed  from  earth,  they 
still  live  in  the  affections  of  their  children,  and  proving  abundantly  ''To  live 
in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die." 
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APPENDIX  N.— COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

REPORT  BY  J.  J.   TlLLEY,    INSPECTOR. 

County  Model  Schools  were  established  in  1877,  and  since  that  time, 
38,975  students  have  been  trained  in  them,  and  36,409  Third  Class  certifi- 
cates granted.  The  term  extends  over  14  weeks,  with  an  additional  week 
for  the  final  examination. 

Limit  of  Thied  Class  Certificates. 

Third  Class  certificates,  which  are  valid  for  3  years,  were  at  first  limited 
to  the  counties  in  which  they  were  given,  but  Inspectors  were  allowed  to 
endorse  them,  and  thus  to  make  them  valid  in  their  respective  counties. 

In  1881,  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks  made  these  certificates  provincial,  and 
soon  after  this,  power  was  given  to  County  Boards  of  Examiners  to  extend  or 
renew  Third  Class  certificates,  which  virtually  removed  the  time-limit  of 
3  years. 

Compulsory  Professional  Training. 

Until  County  Model  Schools  were  established,  professional  training  for 
teachers  had  not  been  compulsory,  and  although  the  Toronto  Normal  School 
had  been  established  for  30  years,  and  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  about  5 
years,  and  although  special  grants  had  been  made  for  several  years  to 
students  atiending  these  schools  to  assist  in  defraying  their  expenses,  of 
the  6,488  Public  School  teachers  then  engaged  in  the  Province  only  17  per 
cent,  had  received  any  professional  training.  Requiring  such  training  for 
all  teachers  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  to  provide  for  it  easily,  local 
training  schools,  with  a  short  term,  were  established  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince. The  wisdom  of  this  step  could  not  be  questioned ;  for  to  have  required 
Normal  School  training  for  all  teachers  at  that  time  would  have  been 
impracticable. 

This  method  of  training  was  regarded  as  a  tentative,  not  as  a  permanent 
measure.  It  was  considered  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  of  providing 
teachers  with  some  training-  for  all  Public  Schools.  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
for,  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  which  recommended  the  plan, 
I  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the  regulations  under  which  Model  Schools 
were  established. 

Why  Considered  Temporary. 

It  was  fully  expected,  however,  that  the  sphere  and  duration  of  the 
certificate  being  limited,  the  young  teacher  would  not  rest  satisfied  with 
this  grade  of  certificate,  but  would  at  the  end  of  three  years  or  sooner,  go 
forward  to  a  Normal  School  to  obtain  a  life  certificate  valid  throughout  the 
Province.  It  was  also  exnected  that  the  holders  of  such  certificates  would 
be  more  sought  for  by  trustees  and  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  in  the 
profession,  and  that  the  proportion  of  Second  Class  teachers  would  thereby 
be  increased. 

It  was  found  in  practice,  however,  that  but  little  difference  in  salaries 
in  rural  schools  was  made  between  Second  and  Third  Class  teachers,  and 
this  fact,  with  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  caused 
a  large  majority  of  Third  Class  teachers  to  be  satisfied  with  their  standing 
during  the  short  time  they  expected  to  teach  rather  than  to  incur  the  expense 
of  attending  a  Normal  School. 
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Proportion  of  Third  Class  Teachers. 

In  proof  of  tins  we  find  that,  though  the  average  number  of  Third  Class 
certificates  granted  per  year  is  over  1,200,  the  average  number  attending  the 
Provincial  Normal  Schools  is  only  300:  and  this  ratio  continues  from  j^ear  to 
year.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  only  one-fourth  of  our  Third  Class  teachers  go  for- 
ward for  Second  Class  certificates;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  75  per  cent, 
of  all  those  trained  in  Model  Schools  receive  no  further  training.  We  find  in 
addition  that  of  the  5,214  rural  schools  in  the  Province  73  per  cent,  are 
taught  by  Third  Class  teachers,  or  by  those  with  a  lower  grade  of  certificate 
as  District  or  Temporary.  We  find  also  that  of  the  5,694  teachers  employed 
in  the  rural  schools,  3,835  or  67  per  cent,  hold  onlv  Third  Class  certificates 
or  lower,  1,693  have  Second  Class  certificates,  while  in  this,  the  banner 
Province  of  the  Dominion,  there  are  only  143  First  Class  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  average  age  of  students  in 
County  Mode]  Schools  is  less  than  19  years,  and,  however  unpleasant  the 
admission,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  schools  are  passing  very  largely  into 
the  hands  of  boys  and  girls.  Inspector  Fotheringham  of  South  York,  in  a 
recently  published  report,  says: — "Young  people  of  18  years  of  age  are  in 
most  cases  unaware  of  the  best  methods  of  developing  and  maturing  char- 
acter, not  being  matured  themselves:  and  yet  into  their  hands,  in  many 
cases,  the  raw  material    of  complicated   and   varied    possibilities   is   placed." 

Length  op  Sekvice. 

The  time  during  which  they  teach  is  also  very  short.  The  last 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  gives  4.7  years  as  the  average 
length  of  service  by  teachers  in  rural  and  village  schools.  The  effect 
of  this  waste  is  what  it  would  be  if  at  the  end  of  less  than  every  5  years  all 
these  teachers  were  to  retire  in  a  body  and  give  place  to  those  who  had  had 
no  experience  whatever.  Surely  no  progress  could  be  made  by  our  country 
if  at  the  end  of  every  5  years  all  our  professional  men,  our  business  men,  our 
artisans,  our  farmers  were  to  retire  from  their  varied  callings  in  life  and 
give  place  to  noviees. 

Stjmmaky  of  Conditions. 

To  tabulate  the  difficulties  under  which  rural  schools  are  conducted  we 
find:  — 

(T)  That  75  per  cent,  of  all  Third  Class  teachers  receive  no  other  train- 
ing than  that  given  in  a  14  weeks'  course  in  County  Model  Schools. 

(2)  That  73  per  cent,  of  all  rural  and  village  schools  are  taught  by 
teachers  of  this  grade. 

(3)  That  the  average  age  of  those  who  receive  Third  Class  certificates  is 
under  19  years. 

(4)  That  a  large  majority  of  these  teachers  do  not  teach  more  than  3 
or  4  years. 

Under  these  conditions  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  if  the  opinion 
obtains  that  during  the  past  25  years  the  progress  made  in  our  rural  schools 
has  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

These  conditions  should  cause  every  friend  of  education  to  reflect  and 
to  feel  it  his  duty  to  seek  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  any  one  who  tries  to  deal 
with  them  courageously  and  to  provide  a  remedy. 
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Teem  of  Training  too  Short. 

That  the  present  system  of  training  Third  Class  teachers  is  quite  too 
limited  has  long  been  recognized  by  every  one  familiar  with  it.  The  Public 
School  Teachers'  section  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association,  the 
Training  Department,  which  consists  of  Normal  and  Model  School  teachers, 
and  the  Public  School  Inspectors'  section  have  all  put  themselves  on  record 
by  resolution,  affirming  that  the  Model  School  course  is  too  short  to  produce 
satisfactory  results.  That  is,  those  who  had  received  the  training,  those 
who  had  given  it,  and  those  who  had  inspected  the  results  all  agreed  that 
the  term  should  be  extended ;  and  I  have  recommended  this  in  several 
reports,  believing  it  to  be  necessary  and  feasible. 

Difficulty  in  Lengthening  the  Teem. 

When,  however,  the  Normal  School  term  was  lengthened,  in  1903,  to  a 
school  year,  a  very  great  difficulty  was  placed  in  the  way  of  lengthening  the 
Model  School  term.  A  third  Normal  School  having  been  established  in 
London,  there  were  3  well-equipped  Normal  Schools  in  the  Province,  whose 
function  it  was  to  provide  permanent  provincial  certificates.  If  the  Model 
School  term  were  lengthened  to  a  year,  as  was  generally  recommended,  the 
increased  cost  to  the  student  would  in  justice  demand  that  the  duration  of 
his  certificate  should  be  extended  to  at  least  5  or  G  years,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  good  reason  could  be  given  why  it  should  not  be  permanent.  We 
should  then  have  two  classes  of  schools  giving  almost  virtually  the  same 
class  of  certificate,  and  under  these  conditions,  with  the  short  time  teachers 
remain  in  the  profession,  and  the  nominal  difference  between  the  salaries 
paid  to  Second  and  Third  Class  teachers,  the  only  probable  result  that  could 
be  expected  would  be  that  very  few  teachers  would  go  forward  for  Second 
Class  certificates,   and  that  the    Normal    Schools    would  be  almost  deserted. 

No  reasonable  person  would  claim  that  the  remuneration  received  by 
Second  Class  teachers  would  warrant  the  cost  in  money  and  in  time  required 
for  a  two  years'  course  of  professional  training. 

Another  Difficulty. 

A  greater  difficulty  was  placed  in  the  way  of  extending  the  Model  School 
term  when  the  revised  programme  of  studies  for  Public  Schools  was  intro- 
duced in  1904.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Harcourt  wisely  sought  by  this  programme 
to  give  something  of  a  vocational  as  well  as  a  cultural  side  to  school  work 
which  is  now  being  provided  for  by  all  progressive  countries.  It  was  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  Department  in  1903  and  then  given  over  for  a  year  to 
a  committee  of  educational  experts  to  make  such  changes  or  additions  as  they  j 
thought  best.  It  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Provincial  Educational  Associ- 
ation and  given  to  the  Province.  Perhaps  the  chief  purpose  of  this  revised 
programme  was  to  cultivate  and  to  develop  the  perceptive  and  constructive 
powers  of  the  child  which  had  received  but  little  attention  in  the  past. 

To  this  end  Nature  Study,  Art,  Manual  Training,  and  Home  Science,  of  j 
which  I  shall  speak  later  on,  were  to  be  taught,  but  as  the  teachers  had 
received  no  instruction  in  these  subjects,  except  in  Drawing,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  very  little  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines.  If  satis- 
factory work  is  to  be  done,  the  teacher  must  first  be  thoroughly  trained. 
To  furnish  this  training  only  in  Normal  Schools  would  be,  as  has  been 
shown,  to  provide  for  only  one-fourth  of  our  teachers,  and  to  furnish  it  in 
Model  Schools   as   at  present    organized,    would    be    simply  impossible. 
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To  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  giving  the  training  in  these 
chools  would  necessitate:- — 

(1)  That  the  term  be  lengthened. 

(2)  That  separate  rooms  be  provided  for  Manual  Training,  and  Home 
Science. 

(3)  That  the  necessary  equipment  be  furnished  for  each  room. 

(4)  That  special  teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects 
be  engaged. 

There  are  56  Model  Schools  in  the  Province,  and  the  average  number  of 
students  per  school  is  23,  so  that  if  the  training  in  these  new  subjects  were 
given  in  the  Model  Schools,  it  would  be  necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of 
providing  the  additional  accommodation,  equipment  and  special  teachers  in 
each  of  56  centres  for  23  students:  No  business  man  would  entertain  such 
a  proposition  for  a  moment,  even  if  the  number  of  Model  Schools  were  reduc- 
ed, say  to  35  or  40. 

If  the  training  was  to  be  broadened,  the  need  of  which  had  long  been 
felt  and  was  often  expressed,  and  all  the  subjects  of  the  new  programme 
provided  for,  there  was  but  one  feasible  course  to  pursue,  which  is  the  one 
proposed,  namely,  to  bring  all  the  students  into  a  few  central  schools  pro- 
vided adequately  as  to  accommodation  and  equipment,  to  give  them  a  year's 
course  of  training  under  a  full  staff  of  competent  instructors  for  all  subjects 
and  then  reward  them  with  provincial  life  certificates,  after  they  had  given 
evidence  in  practice  of  their  ability  to  teach  and  manage  a  school. 

Effect  of   Increased   Cost. 

I  know  it  is  claimed  that  many  who  under  present  conditions  would 
become  teachers  will  be  prevented  by  the  increased  coai  and  time  required 
from  taking  the  new  course  prescribed,  and  that  the  necessary  supply  of 
teachers  will  be  unduly  diminished  at  a  time  when  teachers  are  not  plenti- 
ful. When  Model  Schools  were  established  and  professional  training 
required  for  all  teachers,  the  same  difficulties  were  anticipated  and  the 
same  objections  raised.  These  objections  wen-  short  lived  and  soon  forgotten, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wisdom  of  what  is  proposed,  though  now 
questioned  by  many,  will  soon  be  as  fullv  established  in  public  approval  as 
was  the  compulsory  training  in  County  Model  Schools.  Tf  the  change  had 
been  made  10  years  ago  when  the  supply  of  teachers  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  it  would  have  been  easier  of  introduction.  Transitions  are  always 
more  or  less  troublesome.  There  are  always  thosp  who  are  opposed  to 
change,  and  who,  in  practice  at  least,  are  satisfied  with  the  present  and  do 
not  wish  to  advance.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  conditions  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  realize  that  after  our  school  system  has  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  GO  years,  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  our  rural  teachers  hold  only 
Second  Class  certificates  and  that  the  number  of  First  Class  teachers  in 
these  schools  is  only  21  per  cent,  we  should  conclude  that  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  an  advance  should  be  made  in  order  that  the  work  done  in  public 
schools  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  progress  seen  on  every  hand. 

Evidence  of  Progress. 

In  Agriculture,  the  cradle  and  scythe  gave  place  to  the  7-eaper,  the 
reaper  to  the  self-rake,  and  the  self-rake  to  the  binder.  The  manufacturer 
finds  if  necessary  every  few  years  to  remodel  his  machinery  or  consign  it 
to  the  scrap-heap  and  to  replace  it  with  new  or  improved  patterns  in  order 
that  he  may  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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These  changes  may  necessitate  immediate  expense,  but  they  producdi 
ultimate  gain.  The  business  man  who  conducts  his  business  along  the  line;- 
of  25  years  ago  will  go  to  the  wall  through  the  competition  of  his  moraj 
advanced  rival.  In  professional  life  the  same  spirit  of  progress  is  foundj 
As  late  as  1871  no  test  was  required  for  the  Druggist,  then  a  one-term 
course  of  lectures  was  prescribed,  and  now  there  are  two  terms  with  aJ 
examination  to  be  passed  at  the  end  of  each  term.  It  is  well  within  the! 
memory  of  the  present  generation  when  no  license  to  practise  medicine  waqi 
required.  The  medical  schools  have  extended  their  training  until  now  gi 
5  years'  course  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree,  with  an  additional  examina-ji 
tion  and  license  by  the  Medical  Council. 

The   day  of  the     "local"   preacher,    so  serviceable     and    acceptable  id 
pioneer  times,  has  almost  passed  away,  and  the  ordained  minister  has  taker 
his  place.     The  qualifications  prescribed  for  the  latter  in  order  to  enter  thcB 
ministry  are  being  increased  from  time  to  time.     The  Methodist  Church  no'ttji 
requires  University  Matriculation  as  an  introduction,  with  an  attendance  ol 
3  years    at   college    and   2   years   of   probationary  work.      The    Presbyteriar 
Church  prescribes  a  6  years'  course  as  the  minimum,  and  a  7  years'  cours^ 
with  a  degree  in  Arts  is  recommended  to  all.    And  so  it  is  all  alone1  the  line.ii 
If  it  is  asked  why  are  these  increased  qiialifications  required,  there  is  but  ontp 
answer,  the  public  good  demands  them.     And  shall  it  be  thought  unreason-] 
able  after  so  many  years  of  uniformity,   that   an  effort  should  be  made  tc 
bring:  the  majority  of  our  rural  school  teachers  up  to  the  standard  required: 
for  Second  Class  certificates.     If  this  involves  some  sacrifice  on  their  part. 
it  is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  exceptional  or  peculiar  to  the  teacher.     The 
welfare  of  the  children  for  whom  the  system  of  education  has  been  estab- 
lished demands  it,  and  their  claims  are  paramount.      Private  interest  mustj 
always  be  subordinate  to  the  public  good.     Schools  are  not  made  for  teachersi 
but  teachers  are  made  for  schools. 

Salaries  Should  be  Adequate. 
It  is  claimed  also  that  the  salaries  paid  to  Second  Class  teachers  are  notl 
such  as  to  warrant  the  outlay  required  to  obtain  Second  Class  certificates, 
and  their  is  much  in  this  contention.     When  the  Act  was  passed  fixing  the! 
salaries  in  rural  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of  the  sections  to  pay  as! 
shown  by  their  assessed  value,   there  was  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction! 
among  teachers  and  a  hope  that  a  better  day  had  dawned  for  them.     But 
it  was  found  in  practice,   unfortunately,  that  the  people  were  not  ready  to 
give  effect  to  this  scheme,   and  a  plan  of  bonusing  salaries  paid  by  40  per 
cent.,  under  certain  conditions,  was  substituted  therefor.    It  is  too  soon  toi 
know  what  the  effect  of  this  bonus  system  will  be.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  trustees  will  avail  themselves  of  it  and  place  teachers'  salaries  well  above 
the  minimum  township  levy  per  section.     If  they  do  not.  then  the  presenti 
scheme   of  a  legislative  bonus  and   a   township   levy  must  be   revised,   and 
indeed  it  may  be  found  necessary  that  the   cost  of   attending  the   Normal, 
School  shall  be  borne  in  part  by  the  country.     The  Law  which  makes  the' 
increased  cost  of  preparation  compulsory  on  the  teacher  should  secure  such; 
remuneration  as  will  reward  him  for  the  expense  incurred.      It  should  notn 
be  compulsory  on  the  one  side  and  optional  on  the  other. 

Provision  for  Weak  Sections. 
There  are,   of  course,   portions  of  the  Province  in  which  the  value  of; 
sections  and  of  townships  is  so  low  as  to  render  it  very  difficult,  and  in  many 
cases  impossible,   to    secure    Second   Class   teachers,    even    with   the    special 
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ssistance  given  by  the  Department.  Provision  will  be  made  for  these  with 
lower  grade  of  teachers  and  a  shorter  course  of  training.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
Lowever,  that  the  mistake  which  was  made  in  1881,  of  making  Third  Class 
ertificates  provincial,  will  not  be  repeated,  but  that  these  certificates  will 
>e  limited  to  the  counties  or  districts  in  which  they  are  given,  and  to  schools 
esignated  by  the  Public  School  Inspector.  Power  might  be  given  to  the 
nspector  to  make  such  certificates  valid  in  his  county  for  any  particular 
chool,  for  even  in  the  older  and  wealthier  counties  there  are  often  poor 
ections  which  find  it  very  difficult  to  employ  Second  Class  teachers,  even 
rith  the  aid  of  a  township  levy. 

Why  New  Subjects? 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  take  on  this  revised  programme  which 
equires  an  extended  course  of  training  for  the  teacher?  A  satisfactory 
nswer  to  this  question  requires  some  consideration.  It  has  been  well  said 
hat  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  to  be  trained  for  usefulness  through 
he  school  system  of  the  country.  This  training  should  prepare  children 
tot  only  to  lead  a  worthy  life,  but  should  assist  them  to  earn  an  adequate 
iving;  it  should  train  them  to  be  producers  as  well  as  consumers.  As  I 
lave  said,  our  schools  are  now  asked  to  add  a  vocational  quality  to  their 
Fork  for  which  the  traditional  studies  do  not  provide. 

Changed  Conditions. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  Canadians  were  almost  wholly  an  agricultural 
teople;  now  our  manufacturing  interests  sustain  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
wpulation  of  the  Dominion.  Our  agricultural  and  our  manufacturing 
aethods  have  changed  greatly  during  this  period ;  our  professional,  our 
oinmercial,  and  our  social  life  has  also  changed  very  much,  and  these 
hanges  necessitate  changes  in  our  courses  of  study  and  in  our  methods  of 
caching  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  To  provide  intelligently  for  these 
ionditions,  one  should  consider  what  arc  the  leading  callings  in  life  upon 
vhich  the  youth  of  the  country  will  enter. 

What  School  System  Should  Provide  Foe. 

These  may,  I  think,  be  included  m  four  classes,  and  I  do  not  mention 
chem  in  the  order  of  merit  or  of  importance.       They  are  : 

(1)  What  are  commonly  known   as  the  learned   professions, 

(2)  Commercial  pursuits, 

(3)  Manufacturing,    and 

(4)  Agriculture. 
For  all  these  a  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  dur- 

ng  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  pupil's  school  life  all  must  be  taught  those 
irimary  studies  which  make  for  general  intelligence:  but  after  attaining  to 
:he  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  some  provision  should  be  made  to  pre- 
lare  pupils  to  earn  a  living  along  the  lines  of  their  special  aptitudes  in  those 
lepartments  of  life  upon  which  they  will  probably  enter. 

For  the  first  class — the  learned  professions — ample  provision  has  been 
aade  in  our  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  For  commercial  pursuits,  commer- 
cial departments  are  formed  in  Collegiate  Institutes  and  in  many  High 
Schools  which    are  in   charge   of  commercial  specialists,    and    in    the   public 
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schools  in  many  towns  and  cities  particular  attention  is  given  to  commerci;! 
training.  It  is  for  the  training  in  manufacturing  and  in  agriculture  thai 
we  especially  need  to  provide. 

Canada  is  rich  beyond  the  conception  of  most  people  in  those  natur; 
resources  out  of  which  a  great  agricultural   and  manufacturing  country  I 
to  be  built  up. 

Impoktance  of  Technical  Tkaining. 

Proper  development  of  these  resources  cannot  be  accomplished  by  uil 
skilled  labor.  The  prosperity  of  our  country  is  dependent  largely  upon  til 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  and  the  miner,  and  til 
history  of  older  countries  proves  that  the  highest  degree  of  industrial  effl 
ciency  can  be  secured  only  through  technical  instruction  of  youth,  base) 
upon  that  general  intelligence  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  insurt 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  essentially  industrial.  In  past  ages  the  strud 
gles  among  nations  were  principally  territorial,  political  or  religious;  t< 
day  the  contest  is  for  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy — the  commerci? 
being  determined  by  the  industrial.  At  the  first  "World's  Fair  held  in  Loil 
don  in  1851,  known  as  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  visitors  from  the  di: 
ferent  European  countries  were  amazed  at  the  superiority  of  Britain's  mam 
factured  products.  They  then  understood  the  cause  of  her  supremacy,  an! 
they  said  if  we  would  compete  with  Britain  we  must  learn  from  her,  we  mu 
imitate  her  and  develop  more  skill  among  onr  artisans.  And  on  thei 
return  to  their  own  countries  they  soon  began  to  establish  what  are  no' 
known  in  a  general  way  as  technical  schools,  wherein  artisans  could  r 
trained  to  develop  greater  and  more  varied  skill.  But  this  was  not  enougl 
and  they  devised  and  put  into  operation  a  system  of  Manual  Training  frl 
boys  in  the  public  schools  which  might  serve  as  an  apprenticeship  to  th 
advanced  training  in  the  technical  schools.  The  results  have  been  em: 
nently  satisfactory  to  the  nations  adopting  these  systems  of  training.  Th 
greatest  commercial  success  has  come  to  those  best  equipped  to  earn  v 
Germany  and  France  especially  have  complete  systems  of  special  trainin 
adapted  to  every  form  of  industrial  demand,  and  by  their  skill  have  bee  I 
able  not  only  to  keep  their  own  markets,  but  also  to  win  a  pre-eminent  plac: 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  they  are  to  day  Britain's  most  formidabl1 
rivals.  Indeed,  it  was  mainly  competition  with  Germany  that  aroused  Br: 
tain  to  the  necessity  of  providing  technical  instruction  for  her  artisans.  Dm 
ins:  the  fiscal  year  1902-3  over  £1,000,000  was  expended  in  England  an 
Wales    on   technical    education. 

It  is  clearly  seen  that  in  the  Ions'  run  the  most  highly  trained  laho 
must  win  in  industrial  competition.  This  truth  which  involves  so  much  i 
now  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  all  the  progressive  nations  of  the  world 
And  although  not  much  has  been  done  in  our  new  country,  yet  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Practical  Science,  and  the  Techni 
cal  School,  in  a  similar  s'chool  at  Brantford,  in  a  department  of  the  "Wood 
stock  College  and  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Kingston.  From  the  excellen 
report  of  the  Inspector  of  technical  education  for  1906  we  learn  that  durin 
the  past  four  or  five  years  Manual  Training  departments  have  been  estal 
lished  in  38  schools,  including  the  three  Normal  Schools.  The  trainin; 
includes  instruction  in  Drawing,  Designing,  Art,  Clay  and  Paper  Modelling 
and  working  in  wood  and  in  metals.  Boys  are  taught  how  to  use  tools  coi 
rectly  and  in  their  proper  order  in  relation  to  each  other  so  that  if  they  ente 
upon  any  industrial  occupation  they  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn.     In  som 
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)f  the  schools  the  work  is  carried  up  so  as  to  include  the  use  of  drills,  band- 
aws  and  lathes.  The  value  of  such  preparatory  training  in  assisting  boys 
o  become  efficient  industrial  units  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  is  needless 
o  say  that  if  this  work  is  to  be  properly  done  the  teacher  must  first  be  thor- 
mghly  trained,  and  Inspector  Leake  says:  "Our  Normal  Schools  are  well 
;quipped  for  doing  work  of  this  kind,  and  every  student  now  leaving  the 
S'ormal  Schools  is  well  prepared  to  carry  on  this  elementary  Manual  Train- 
ng."  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  training  is  carried  on  con- 
ointly  with  the  ordinary  school  work,  and  the  testimony  from  all  places 
n  which  it  is  conducted  is  that  it  aids  rather  than  retards  the  progress  of 
nipils  in  their  regular  studies.  I  believe  it  may  be  predicted  confidentially 
hat  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  this  instruction  will  be  introduced 
into  nearly  every  town  and  city  in  Ontario,  and  much  of  it  can  be  given  in 
ordinary  rural  schools. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 

The  farmer  has  a  light  to  expect  that  in  rural  schools  the  children  shall 
ie  taught  not  only  the  studies  which  make  for  general  intelligence,  but  also 
hose  things  which  tend  to  awaken  and  retain  the  boy's  interest  in  farm  life, 
md  which  help  to  make  him  a  skilled  agriculturalist.  The  introduction  of 
Mature  Study  is  to  assist  towards  these  ends.  The  objed  is  not  so  much  to 
mpart  information  as  to  lead  the  child  to  cultivate  habits  of  careful  ob-er- 
ation  and  to  draw  lessons  from  what  he  observes.  The  various  facts  in 
divsical  geography  which  abound  in  the  home  surroundings  should  be  studied 
ibjectively  in  their  relation  to  farm  life,  the  different  kinds  of  plant  food 
md  the  sources  from  which  obtained,  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  respective 
■alucs  of  sand,  clay,  humus,  and  of  combinations  of  these  as  illustrated  in 
he  growth  of  flowers  and  grains  in  boxes  in  the  school  room,  in  the  school 
gardens  or  in  the  fields,  the  various  modes  of  seed  distribution  in  plants, 
he  usefulness  of  bees  to  fruit  growers  through  their  aid  in  the  fertilization 
f  flowers  and  so  forth — all  these  and  hundreds  more  will  furnish  useful 
essons  for  those  who  may  be  expected  to  spend  their  life  on   the  farm. 

Why  also  should  not  children  be  lead  to  observe  the  foods  and  habits 
>f  birds  and  learn  the  usefulness  of  each  to  the  farmer,  the  gardener  and  the 
lorticulturist  ?  The  economic  value  of  birds  to  man  lies  in  the  service 
liev  render  in  preventing  the  undue  increase  of  insects,  in  devouring  -mall 
odents,  in  destroying  the  seeds  of  harmful  plants  and  in  acting  as  scaven- 
rers,  and  the  value  of  this  service  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Birds  that  are  of  very  great  service  are  often  regarded  by  the  uninformed 
ariner  as  his  enemies  and  are  treated  accordingly.  Some  idea  of  the  value 
>f  the  hen-hawk  and  the  owl  to  the  farmer  may  be  gathered  from  a  test 
aade  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Out  of  2,212  stomachs  examined,  the  eon- 
ciits  showed  only  3?.  per  cent,  of  poultry  or  game  birds,  the  remainder  con- 
isted  of  mice  or  other  small  mammals  and  insects.  The  crow  also  is  usually 
onsidered  a  bird  to  be  destroyed  by  the  farmers,  yet  the  contents  of  his 
tomach  usually  show  only  10  per  cent,  of  grain  or  fruit,  40  per  cent,  carrion 
nd  :">0  per  cent,  worms,  caterpillars  and  insects. 

Dr.  Merriam  of  the  TT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that 
n  offering  a  bounty  on  hawks  and  owls,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
>ver  100.000  of  these  birds,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  sustained  a  loss  of 
learly  $4,000,000  in  one  year  and  a  half,  and  naturalists  affirm  that  if  all 
he  birds  were  destroyed,  in  less  than  0  years  it  would  be  impossible  to  inhabit 
he  earth  on  account  of  the  myriads  of  worms  and  insects  and  so  forth  that 
vould   then   exist. 
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Although  agriculture  in  itself  cannot  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  publl 
school,  yet  it  is  not  only  possible  but  very  desirable  both  educationally  ail 
as  a  means  of  making  rural  life  more  attract  ve,  to  give  the  instruction  witti 
an  "agricultural  tone,"  to  encourage  Nature  Study  and  to  illustrate  ttfl 
principles  of  elementary  science  in  plant  and  animal  life  through  exampll 
familiar  to  our  country  children.  And  as  manual  training  prepares  the  wafi 
for  advanced  technical  instruction  along  specialized  lines,  so  Nature  Studj 
when  properly  conducted,  will  prepare  and  create  a  desire  for  more  advanca 
instruction  in  agriculture.  Towards  this  end,  as  has  been  said,  but  littl 
has  been  done  through  our  school  system.  Six  High  Schools  have  recent! 
been  selected  and  extra  grants  made  to  assist  in  giving  special  attentiq 
to  this  subject.  These  schools,  it  is  presumed,  will  serve  as  preparatory  i 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  succeJ 
and  popularity  of  that  institution,  which  have  been  achieved  through  til 
excellence  of  its  work  and  by  bringing  this  work  directly  in  contact  with  tq 
people,  may  in  like  manner  be  achieved  by  these  schools.  If  so,  the  tin) 
will  soon  come  when  in  every  county  at  least  schools  or  departments  (| 
schools  will  be  established  in  which  preparatory  if  not  advanced  instructiol 
in  agriculture  will  be  given,  and  to  which  boys  of  14  or  15  years  and  ovel 
who  have  ceased  to  attend  the  public  school,  can  have  easy  access  duriiJ 
the  winter  months.  Such  schools  would  serve  as  secondary  schools  fcl 
farmers,  and  the  work  need  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  instruction  in  agrl 
culture,  but  might  very  properly  include  Manual  Training,  Home  ScienJ 
and  some  ordinary  academic  work,  in  the  benefit  of  which  both  boys  anl 
girls  might  share.  In  connection  with  such  schools  a  lesson  may  be  learnel 
from  the  neighboring  Republic.  The  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture  wsl 
the  first  to  make  the  experiment  with  a  single  school  of  this  kind,  centralll 
situated.  The  course  covers  three  winters  of  six  months  each,  leaving  til 
students  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  months.  The  school  now  has  5(1 
students  and  its  capacity  is  being  doubled. 

The  North  Dakota  College  at  Fargo  and  University  of  Nebraska  at  Liij 
coin  have  followed  this  plan  and  each  has  an  Agricultural  High  School  witl 
several  hundred  students.  Wisconsin  is  a  leader  in  agricultural  instructiol 
for  pupils  of  High  School  grade.  That  State  has  County  High  Schools  cl 
Agriculture  and  Home  Science  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects,  and  i| 
the  usual  High  School  branches.  There  are  short  winter  courses  for  oldcj 
boys  and  girls  who  are  busy  on  the  farms  during  the  summer,  and  specia 
work  adapted  to  their  needs  is  provided  for  them.  At  the  last  Session  cl 
Congress  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  appropriate  $ 8,000,000  annually  for  indul 
trial  education  in  High  Schools — half  of  the  sum  to  be  devoted  to  instructio 
in  the  mechanical  arts  and  Home  Economics  in  City  High  Schools,  and  ha| 
to  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  in  Agricultural  Hig 
Schools. 

Home  Science. 


Home  Science  or  Household  Economics  for  girls,  which  has  been  we 
named  the  female  partner  of  Manual  Training  for  boys,  merits  more  di; 
cussion  than  space  will  permit.  I  will  simply  say  it  is  no  "dress  parade, 
no  mere  preparation  of  special  dishes  for  5  o'clock  pink  teas.  While  j 
aims  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  cooking,  it  also  aims  to  instruct  in  th 
difficult  art  of  choosing  suitable,  nourishing,  and  at  the  same  time,  economi 
articles  of  food,  so  that  the  smallest  income  may  best  be  made  to  meet  th 
needs  of  large  families. 
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The  course,  however,  is  not  confined  to  cooking  or  the  kitchen ;  it  deals 
with  sanitation,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  beautif3ung  the  home, 
and  aims  to  show  how  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research  may  contribute  to 
greater  economy  in  the  home,  and  to  the  better  care  of  health  and  longer 
life.  In  short,  it  aims  so  to  instruct  the  girls  of  our  country  that  they  may 
become  thoughtful,  intelligent,  thrifty  house  wives,  and  not  merely  the 
victims  of  hard  drudgery,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 

If  I  have  dealt  upon  these  new  subjects  of  study,  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  forth  their  practical  value  in  relation  to  the  industrial  affairs  of 
life  and  to  emphasize  thereby  the  need  of  the  proper  training  of  those  who 
will  instruct  the  pupils ;  and,  looking  at  the  matter  solely  in  the  public  inter- 
est, there  seems  but  one  conclusion  possible,  that  this  training  can  be  given 
.best  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  that  the  course  should  extend  over  a  school 
rear. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  faithful  and  effi- 
cient service  of  the  Model  School  masters,  most  of  whom  will  now  discon- 
tinue this  work,  and  from  whom  I  part  with  very  deep  regret.  Many  of 
these  gentlemen  have  devoted  the  best  vears  of  their  lives  to  the  training  of 
teachers  and  during  the  Model  School  term  they  have  not  only  been  fully  occu- 
pied with  this  training,  but  have  been  obliged  to  give  much  attention  to 
ithe  whole  school  and  especially  to  the  entrance  classes  which  were  put  in 
charge  of  substitutes,  who  in  many  cases  failed  to  retain  the  standard  of  the 
Senior  divisions.  None  but  the  masters  know  how  much  their  labours  were 
increased  in  this  way  and  few  people  realize  how  much  the  country  is 
lindebted  to  the  teachers  of  Model  Schools  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with 
'which  the  large  majority  of  our  teachers  have  been  trained  by  them  during 
the  past  30  years. 

Some  of  them  have  also  voluntarily  incurred  considerable  personal 
expense  in  attending  summer  schools  the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for 
living  instruction  to  the  students  in  those  new  subject-;  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Some  Model  School  masters  have  been  15,  20.  and  even  30  years 
in  this  work,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  graceful  thin<r  if  their  long 
services  were  recognized  in  some  tangible  way.  Banks,  insurance  compan- 
ies, and  other  institutions  recognize  and  reward  long,  faithful  service,  and 
surely  the  country  should  not  be  less  appreciative  of  its  teachers  who  have 
rendered  it  such  faithful  service  with  but  little  extra  remuneration . 
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APPENDIX   O.—  REPORT   ON    THE    SCHOOLS   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

As  explained  below  Inspector  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Wentworth  County, visite 
the  schools  of  California  last  year.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  allow  tli 
Minister  to  publish  the  following  interesting  and  suggestive  account  of  th 
schools  of  that  State. 

THE  REPORT. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  WentwortJ 
County  Council,  I  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  i 
quest  of  health.       While  there  I  met  a  number  of  the  foremost  educators  o| 
the  State  of  California,  and  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  their  work  an 
the  manner  in  which  they  did  it.       This  led  me  to  study  somewhat  carefullj 
the  leading  features  of  their  system,  and  to  compare  and  contrast  it  with  ouj 
own.       I  was  very  much  impressed  with  their  high  ideals  of  popular    educa 
tion,  and  with  their  determination  to  carry  these  ideals  into  effect.     The  dis 
tractive  features  of  their  system  that  merit  special  mention,  are  :  the  care  take 
to  obtain  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  resident  in  eaclj 
district,  irrespective  of  colour  or  nationality;  the  levying  of  a  uniform  rate  ol 
taxation  over  counties  for  the  purposes  of  salary  and  equipment ;  and  the  ver 
generous  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  education.     Each  yea  J 
these  grants  amount  to  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.   Refer 
ence  to  these  will  be  made  more  in  detail  in  the  body  of  this  report. 


Synopsis  of  the  School  Law. 

The  governing  bodies  are  :  The  State  Board  of  Education ;  the  Count; 
Board  of  Education :  the  City  Board  of  Education ;  and  the  District  Board  o 
Trustees. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  the  following  persons  :  tl 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  is  ex-officio  president ;  the  Superintendent  of  Pub 
lie  Instruction  who  is  ex-officio  secretary ;  the  principals  of  the  five  stab 
Normal  Schools ;  and  the  President  and  the  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  thf 
State  University. 

The  duties  of  this  board  are  :  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  its  owr 
government ;  for  the  government  of  public  schools ;  for  the  government  ol 
district  school  libraries;  and  for  granting  and  cancelling  certificates  ot 
qualification  as  teachers.  This  board  shall  keep  an  official  record  of  it- 
proceedings,  shall  designate  some  educational  journal  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  shall  use  a  corporate  seal  to 
validate  its   proceedings. 

There  are  57  county  boards  of  education  in  the  State,  and  each  of  these 
boards  is  composed  of  the  following  members,  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  four  members  appointed  bv  the  county  board  of  supervisor-, 
a  majoritv  of  whom  shall  be  teachers.  Erom  these  one  member  is  chosen 
as  President,  the  county  superintendent  being  a  member  ex-officio  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  They  are  allowed  five  dollars  per  day,  and  the  same 
rate  for  mileage  as  the  coimty  supervisors. 

These  boards  have  power  to  make  mles  and  regiilations  for  their  own 
government;  to  examine  candidates  for  certificates:  to  grant  four  grades 
of    certificates,    high    school,    grammar    school,    kindergarten-primary,    and 
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pecial ;  to  revoke  certificates  for  cause ;  to  adopt  a  list  of  books  and  appara- 
tus for  district  libraries;  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  course  of  study,  and  the 
use  of  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  in  the  public  schools;  to  keep  a  record 
if  their  proceedings;  and  to  authenticate  their  acts  with  a  corporate  seal. 

The  number  of  trustees  for  any  school  district  shall  be  three.  In  cities 
the  number  is  fixed  by  the  charter  of  the  city.  The  annual  election  day  is 
he  first  Friday  in  June,  and  the  trustee-elect  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  on  the  first  day  of  July  following,  The  voting  must  be  by  ballot, 
md  the  term  of  office  is  for  three  years. 

The  charters  of  the  different  cities  contain  certain  special  provisions 
relating  to  the  matter  of  education,  but  the  state  school  law  defines  the 
powers  and  duties  of  all  boards  of  trustees,  or  boards  of  education  in  cities 
is  follows  : 

To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  government,  and  for  t lie  schools  under 
heir  jurisdiction  ;  to  transact  all  business  at  regular  or  special  meetings; 
n  manage  and  control  all  school  property:  to  build  -ehoolhouses :  to  em- 
ploy teachers,  janitors,  etc.;  to  rent,  furnish,  and  insure  all  school  property; 
o  expel  and  suspend  pupils;  to  enforce  the  prescribed  course  of  study;  to 
ippoint  a  census  marshal  ;  to  report  annually  to  the  county  superintendent 
if  schools  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year:  to  visit  schools  once  each 
erm ;  to  call  meetings  of  ratepayers  in  districts  for  certain  purposes;  to 
?urnish  all  supplies;  to  keep  the  school  open  for  eight   months  in  each   year; 


nd  to  pay  all   state  moneys  to  the  teacher. 

The  school   officials   are:    the  Superintendent   of  Public   [nstruction;   the 

bounty  Superintendent  of  Schools;  and  the  Census  Marshal. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent   of  Public   [nstruction   arc: 

To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  State:   to  report   to  the  Governor  of 

he  State  biennially,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September;  to  apportion 

he  State   school  fund,    and    to    furnish   an    abstract    of    sueh    apportionment 

o   the    State   controller,    the   State    board   of   examiners,    and   to   the    county 

uulitors,  county  treasurers,  and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  through- 

)ut  the  State;  to  prepare  educational  blanks;  to  have  school  laws,   printed 

nd  distributed;   to  visit   orphan    asylums;   to   visit  schools   in    the   different 


ounties;  to  leport  to  the  controller  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  July  in 
lach  year,  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5 
ind  IT:  and  to  call  a  biennial  convention  of  the  county  and  city  Buperin- 
endents. 

The  duties  of  County   Superintendents   are.  : 

To  superintend  the  schools  of  his  county;  to  apportion  the  school  moneys 
'o  each  school  district;  to  visit  and  examine  each  school  in  his  county,  at 
east  once  each  year;  to  issue  temporary  certificates  when  and  where  neces- 
sary: to  distribute  all  laws,  reports,  circulars,  instructions,  and  blanks 
s-hich  he  may  receive  for  the  use  of  school  officers;  to  keep  a  record  of  his 
>fficial  acts,  and  of  all  proceedings  of  the  county  board  of  education;  to 
ipprove  of,  or  reject  plans  for  school  houses;  to  appoint  trustees  to  fill  vacan- 
ies  until  the  first  of  July  following,  and  to  appoint  trustees  in  new  dis- 
riits;  to  appoint  janitors  under  certain  circumstances;  to  report  annually 
o  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  to  grade  schools  in  the  month 
>f  July  each  year;  to  require  the  trustees  to  make  necessary  repairs;  to  report 
he  number  of  children  between  5  and  IT  in  his  county,  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  and  to  the  board  of  supervisors  in  his  county;  to 
ece've  necessary  travelling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $10  per  annum  for  each 
listrict  in  his  county;  to  follow  no  other  vocation  unless  his  salary  is  less 
han   $1,500   per   annum. 

38  e. 
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The  Census  Marshal  is  appointed  by  the  local  boards  of  trustees  in  each 
district,   and  by  boards  of  education  in  cities  and  towns.     His  duties  are: 
To   take  annually    between    the    15th    and    30th    days    of    April   a   census 
of  all  children  under  17  years  of  age,  who  were  residents  of  his  district  onf 
said  15th  day  of  April;  to  report  the  results  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  schools  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May  in  each  year.     This  report 
shall   contain   the   number,    age,   sex,    color,    name,    and   nationality  of  the 
children  listed,  and  whether  there  are  any  that  are  deaf  or  dumb,  the  names 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  and  their  residence,  the  number  of  children  infl 
each  house  not  vaccinated,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required] 
by  the  state  superintendent.     The  census  marshal  shall  have  power  to  admin-1 
ister  oaths. 

The  law  makes  the  following  provisions  regarding  public  education:! 
That  every  public  school  must  be  open  for  the  admission  of  all  children! 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  residing  in  the  district;  that  these  schools' 
shall  be  classed  as  High,  Technical,  Grammar,  and  Primary  with  Kinder-H 
garten  classes;  that  all  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language  J 
that  county  boards  of  education  shall  provide  for  a  final  examination  foij| 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  ;n  the  grammar  and  primary 
school*,  and  shall  grant  graduation  diplomas  to  the  successful  candidates^ 
and  that  instruction  in  the  following  branches :  reading,  writing,  orthogra-j 
phy,  arithmetic,  geography,  nature  study,  language  and  grammar,  with! 
special  reference  to  composition,  history  of  the  United  States,  civil  govern-!' 
ment,  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  music,  drawing,  ele- 
mentary book-keeping  and  humane  education. 

County  boards  are  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  i 
and  for  the  selection  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  countjjl 
schools.  While  the  Legislature  specifies  in  general  terms  the  subject51  ten 
be  taught,  the  county  boards  outline  these  subjects  in  detail,  fix  the  amount 
to  be  taught  each  term,  and  specify  the  number  of  periods  each  week,  to  hM 
devoted  to  each  subject.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  nine  years,  four  in 
the  primary,  four  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  one  for  review,  or  for  taking 
up  certain  subjects  in  the  high  school  course.  This  completes  the  work  of  thqT 
public   school. 

Teachers  are  engaged  at  a  certain  salary  per  month,  and  must  file  theij 
certificates  with  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  before  entering  upoi 
their  duties,  and  must  inform  him  of  the  date  of  opening  and  closing  school] 
giving  one  week's  notice  of  the  latter.  Experienced  teachers  are  require*] 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  primary  grades  in  schools  having  more  thai 
two  teachers,  and  they  shall  rank  in  point  of  salary  with  the  highest  gradi 
of  assistant  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Five  classes  of  certificates  can  be  issued  to  teachers :  kindergarten  prii 
ary,  grammar  school,  high  school,  special,  and  temporary.  These  certifi 
cates  are  granted  upon  credentials  alone ;  upon  credentials  supplemented  h} 
an  examination;  and  upon  passing  ceitain  prescribed  examinations  both  oral 
and  written.  Certificates  issued  by  the  State  board  are  valid  throughout 
the  State,  and  may  be  made  permanent  upon  certain  conditions.  Count? 
board  certificates  are  valid  for  six  years  in  the  county  where  issued,  ainj 
may  be  renewed  without  examination.  Upon  complying  with  certain  coi 
ditions  these  certificates  may  be  made  permanent. 

3Sa  E. 
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The  public  schools  are  supported  by  grants  from  a  state  school  fund, 
a  county  school  tax,  and  a  district  school  tax.  The  State  school  fund  which 
corresponds  with  our  legislative  grant,  consists  of  moneys  obtained  from  the 
following  sources  :  (1)  a  property  tax,  being  a  uniform  rate  levied  on  the 
assessed  value  of  the  entire  state;  (2)  a  poll  tax  of  $2  per  head  on  each  male 
of  21  years  or  over;  (3)  a  property  tax  on  railroads;  (4)  a  tax  on  collateral 
inheritance,  which  corresponds  in  the  main  to  our  inheritance  or  succession 
duties;  (5)  interest  on  permanent  bonds  held  in  trust  (this  money  was  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  certain  grants  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  California  became  a  State,  and  some  special  grants  maile  since 
that  time) ;  and  (6)  interest  or  rent  on  state  5011001  lands.  The  financial  year 
closes  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  the  legislative  grants  arc  apportioned  in  July 
and  January  of  each  financial  year. 

For  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1906,  the  property  tax  amounted  to 
$2,865,748.76;  the  poll  tax,  $604,677.50;  the  property  tax  on  railroads, 
$  129,167. 36;  the  tax  on  collateral  inheritance,  $250,000;  the  interest  on 
permanent  bonds  held  in  trust,  $214,185.18;  interest  or  rent  on  State  school 
lands,  $29,012.49;  making  a  total  legislative  grant  of  $4,092,791.29. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  State  fund  is  as  follows:  The  State  is 
divided  into  57  counties;  each  county  is  divided  into  school  districts:  each 
school  district  has  a  census  marshal,  who  makes  a  careful  enumeration  of  all 
the  school  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  residing  in  the  district. 
These  are  known  as  census  children.  The  census  marshal  sends  his  report  to 
the  county  superintendent.  Then  under  the  present  law,  the  census  of  each 
district  is  divided  by  70.  which  gives  the  number  of  teachers  allowed  to  that 
district ;  for  each  district  is  allowed  one  teachor  for  each  70  children  of  school 
age,  (5  to  17),  and  for  each  fraction  of  70.  not  le^s  than  20.  In  districts 
having  less  than  70  census  children,  no  matter  how  small  the  number,  one 
teacher  is  allowed  for  each  such  district.  The  number  of  teachers  allowed 
for  the  several  districts  in  a  county  is  reported  to  the  State  superintendent, 
by  the  county  superintendent  at  the  time  of  reporting  the  census. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund  in  Januarv.  1906,  $250  was 
granted  to  the  several  counties  for  each  teacher  allowed  bv  the  number  of 
<  en -us  children.  This  required  $1,951,000.00,  which  left  a  balance  of  $2,141,- 
691.59  of  the  State  fund,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  attendance, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $99.70  to  be  apportioned  in  1907.  The  total  average 
attendance  as  reported  by  the  county  superintendents  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1905,  was  217,873.  This  divided  into  the  balance 
of  the  State  fund  gave  a  grant  of  $9.83  for  each  census  child,  for  that  year. 
The  State  grant,  therefore,  consisted  of  a  special  grant  of  $250  for  each 
teacher  in  each  district,  and  1be  sum  of  $9.83  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
census  children  in  each  district.        , 

The  county  school  tax  is  a  uniform  rate  levied  by  the  board  of  county 
supervisors,  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  in  the  county.  The 
amount  of  this  tax  is  fixed  by  the  county  superinlendent,  and  is  based  upon 
the  number  of  teachers  allotted  to  the  county  by  the  number  of  census  child- 
ren. The  minimum  sum  must  not  be  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  $7  for  eaeh 
census  child  in  the  county,  in  any  one  year,  nor  to  exceed  fifty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  of  assessable  property. 

The  board  of  district  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers  may 
in  any  one  year,  vote  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  of  assessable  property,  for  ordinary  purposes,  or  seventy 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  for  building  purposes  in  any  one  year.  All 
votes  under  the  school  law  are  taken  by  ballot.  All  county  rates  and  all 
district  rates  are  levied  by  the  county  supervisors. 
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State   Publication  of  Text   Books. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  "Berry  Amendment"  to  the  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1884,  provision  was  made  for  the  publication  of  text  hooks  for 
schools  by  the  State.  This  power  was  delegated  to  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation by  the  legislative  act  of  1885.  Eight  different  books  were  originally 
published,  in  editions  of  a  few  thousand  each.  Now  there  are  fifteen  books 
with  editions  reaching  in  some  cases  to  100,000  copies  of  a  single  book.  The 
state  series  at  first  consisted  of  three  readers,  one  speller,  one  arithmetic, 
one  grammar,  one  history  of  the  United  States,  and  one  geography.  In 
1887  four  new  books  were  added  to  the  list,  a  primary  text  book  in  each  of 
the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  language  and  geography,  and  a  treatise  on  phy- 
siology and  hygiene.  An  elementary  book  on  "civil  government"  was 
prepared,  and  published  in  1891,  and  it  is  still  the  authorized  text  book  on  '■ 
that    subject. 

The  State  text  books  failed  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public,  | 
for  the  books  themselves  gave  evidence  of  want  of  skill  in  their  preparation, 
and    were    neither  pedagogical    nor    modern.     Crude    in   form,    incorrect    in) 
statement  of  fact,    and  a   lack  of  attractiveness  in  their  general   make-up,  • 
increased  the  difficulties  of  teaching  from  them,  and  lessened  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  in  their  studies. 

The  promoters  of  State    publication    had  promised    great  reduction  in 
the  price  of  school  books,  but  the  results  proved  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory,  fort 
instead  of  being  lessened,  the  cost  to  the  school  patrons  had  been  very  mater- 
ially  increased.        So   great   had   the   dissatisfaction    grown,    that,    in   1893, 
the  teachers  of  the  State  almost  unanimously  urged  the  revision  of  the  text) 
books,    or    the   abandonment     of   State    publication    altogether.      This     agi-| 
tation  brought  about  a  revision,   and  the  addition  of  a  new  reader.       This! 
change,  however,  did  not  allay  the  dissatisfaction.     The  defects  were  inher- 
ent in  the  system,  or  rather  in  the  manner  in  which  the  system  was  admin- 1 
istered.      The   text    books    were    prepared   by    California    writers    who    were 
innocent  of  pedagogical  knowledge,   and  the  finished  product  of  their  skill! 
did  not  reach  a  very  high  order  of  excellence.       In  the  class  room,  teachers: 
found  their  work  greatly  hampered,  by  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  the  text 
books  they  were,  by  law,  compelled  to  use.       So  general  was  the  dissatisfac- 
tion throughout  the  State,  that  teachers'  institutes  and  conventions  of  county 
superintendents  passed  resolutions  condemning  these  books  as  inferior  in  plan 
and   content,    while  the   mechanical   work  reflected  no   credit   on  the  art   of 
the  book  maker. 

The  effect  upon  the  schools  was  of  such  a  serious  nature,  that  county 
boards  of  education  were  forced  to  seek  some  means  of  relief.       This  they! 
found    in   the   fact,    that   they  had    power  to   introduce   supplementary    text; 
books  into  schools  for  the  use  of  pupils,  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  school' 
library.        Parents  were  required  to  purchase  the   State  text  books,  but  the j 
library  was  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.    This  made  supplementary  text 
books  popular  with  the  parents,  and  they  soon  began  to  supersede  the  State 
text  books.       As  a  rule  no  two  schools  adopted  the  same  series  of  supple- 
mentary text  books,,  for  the  agents  of  eastern  publishers  pushed  their  sales' 
with  vigor.       It  was  not  long,  therefore,  until  confusion  reigned  where  uni- 
formity and  order  should  have  prevailed.       What  was  intended  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  State  system  of  text  books,  in  itself  became  an  obs- 
tacle to  progress. 
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These  conditions  lasted  from  1893  to  1903,  and  it  was  during  this  time 
that  the  educational  system  passed  through  its  most  critical  period.  In  the 
State  board  of  education  was  vested  the  authority  to  publish  all  text  books. 
This  board  consisted  of  nine  members  who  resided  far  apart,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  some  of  the  members  were  very  irregular  in  their 
attendance.  In  this  way  the  responsibility  was  so  unevenly  divided  that 
in  the  end  this  plan  proved  a  practical  failure.  In  1903  the  State  legisla- 
ture changed  the  law,  and  made  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education  and  one  member  appointed  by  the  State  board  of 
education  a  committee  to  look  after  the  question  of  text  books.  Their 
duties  were  defined  by  statute,  and  their  official  acts  were  to  be  valid  and 
binding  on  the  State  only  after  approval  by  the   State  board  of  education. 

This  text  book  committee  employs  a  number  of  critic  readers  to  deter- 
mine the  practical  value  of  the  books  submitted,  and  those  approved  by  the 
critic  readers  are  usually  selected  by  the  committee.  This  system  has  been 
in  operation  since  1903,  and  as  a  result  of  the  work  done  by  1hi<  committee 
a  complete  new  series  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  These 
text  books  are  sold  to  the  pupils  at  cost  price,  which  averages  less  than  the 
retail  juice  of  eastern  publishers.  The  retail  price  of  the  State  text  books 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  wholesale  price  in   the  east. 

For  the  information,  regarding  the  State  publication  of  text  books,  I 
am  indebted  to  an  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Furlong,  secretary  of  the 
text  book  committee,  who  has  given  an  impartial  review  of  the  work  done 
since  the  inception  of  the  scheme. 

The  following  are  the  retail  prices  of  the  revised  new  series  of  State 
books,  as  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  for  the  school  year  ending 
Tune  30th,   1903': 

Primer 20cts.  First  reader 24cte. 

8econd  reader 28  "  Third  reader 42  " 

Speller 19  "  Arithmetic,  Jr 28  " 

Grammar  school  arithmetic 50  "  English  lessons,  part  1 28  " 

English  lessons,  Part  II 46  "  Introductory   history 45  " 

Grammar  school  history 81  "  Geography  primarv 55  " 

Grammar  school  geography   98  "  Physiology  and  hygiene 41  " 

First  reader  revised  16  "  Fourth  reader  revised 53  " 

Speaking  from  my  own  personal  observation   of  these  books,  as   seen  in 

the  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  I  may  say  that  I  was  nut  favnrah'y 
Lmpressed  with  either  the  subject  matter  of  the  contents,  or  the  gradation 
and  arrangement  of  the  material.  The  mechanical  work  was  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  what  a  good  text  book  should  be,  for  the  paper,  the  binding 
and  the  printing  were  not  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  These  books  seemed 
to  nie  to  be  defective  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  educational  requirements  of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  was  prepared. 
Many  things  that  from  my  point  of  view,  seemed  unimportant,  found  a  place 
in  these  books,  and  things  of  primary  importance  were  touched  upon  very 
lightly.  The  difference  between  essentials  and  non-essentials  was  not  clearly 
defined.  The  writers  or  compilers  of  these  books  failed  to  recognize  the 
essential  elements  of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  learner,  and 
too  frequently  the  subject  matter  was  burdened  with  technicalities  that  caused 
the  pupils  to  cram  without  obtaining  ever  a  moderate  grasp  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  subject. 

From  conversations  with  a  number  of  the  leading  teachers,  and  some  of 
the  county  and  city  superintendents  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  I  arrived 
at  'he  conclusion  that  State  published  text  hooks  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
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these  people,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools.  In  fact,  in  several! 
instances,  more  censure  than  praise  was  given.  There  are  many  and  seri-  ' 
ous  difficulties  surrounding  the  problem  of  furnishing  suitable  +ext  books,! 
but  State  publication  as  it  exists  in  California  at  present  is  not  the  bestj. 
solution. 

The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  State  Super- 1 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 

Number  of  census  children  in  the  state,  (5  to  17)  White 430,0031 

"                        "                        "                 "            Negro 3,317) 

"                        "                        "                 "            Indian 3,37lfl 

"                        "                        "                 "            Mongolian 4'224fl 

Total   440,9171 

Number  of  census  children  attending  school  (public) 321,8701 

"  "  ( private) 43,08(1 

(no  school) 75,96a 

Total 440,9lJ 

Number  of  districts  in  the  state 3,327b 

Number  of  teachers  allowed  on  census  of  each  district 8,1001 

Number  of  teachers  actually  employed  (male) si" 

(female) 7,19f|, 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  primary  and  grammar  grades 294,93!: ', 

Average  attendance,  daily 224,66(B 

Number  of  school  houses,  brick,  165;  stone,  8;  adobe,  10;  wood,  3,642.     Total 3,825j 

Average  rate  of  county  school  tax,  on  the  $100 .00   .  2» 

The  following  are  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  State  for  theji 
year  ending  June  30th,  1906. 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  1905 $2,329,252.95 

State  school  grant 3,880,740.82 

County  school  tax 3,179,964.81 

City  or  district  tax 501,474.87 

Sale  of  bonds 1,426,596.06 

Miscellaneous  receipts 176,640.78 

Total $11,494,670.29 

Expenditure. 

Teachers'  salaries : $5,666,045.33 

Contingent  expenses 1,480,097 .32 

Buildings  and  sites 1,474,716.24 

Libraries  and  equipment 106, 149 .  54 

Total $8,727,008.43 

Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  number  enrolled $17.6 

Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance $19.2 

From  observations  made  regarding  the  working  of  the  school  systen 
of  California,  as  well  as  from  discussions  with  many  of  the  leading  educa 
tors,  who  are  practically  connected  with  the  state  schools,  I  have  formulatec 
the  following  propositions  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  any  movement  foi 
the  improvement  of  our  own  system.  Briefly  stated  they  are  :  (1)  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  census  marshal  in  each  rural  school  section,  and  in  each  urbai 
district ;  (2)  the  appointment  of  a  truant  officer  for  each  municipality    repre- 
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sented  in  the  county  council :  (3)  the  formation  of  a  county  board  of  educa- 
tion; and  (4)  the  levying  of  a  uniform  rate  over  the  entire  county,  for  the 
creation  of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  salary  and  equipment  fund. 

The  census  marshal  shall  be  appointed  by  the  trustees  in  rural  sections, 
and  by  boards  of  education  in  urban  municipalities.       His  duties  shall  be  : 

to  take  annually  between  the day  of .  and 

day  of a  census  of  all  children  under years  of  a<jre,  who  were 

residents  of  the  section  on day  of ;  and  to  report 

the  results  of  this  census  to  the  county  inspector   of   schools   on   or  before 

the day .     This  report  shall  contain  the  number,  age, 

sex,  colour,  name,  and  nationality  of  each  child  listed,  and  whether  any  are 
either  deaf  or  dumb,  the  names  of  parents  of  guardians  and  their  residence, 
the  number  of  children  not  vaccinated,  and  such  further  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  He  shall  have  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  when  and  where  necessary,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  them. 

The  truant  officer  shall  discharge  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  statute,  or  by  regulation  of  the  board  appointing  him. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  be  composed  of  the  warden  of  the 
county,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the  P.  S.  Inspector  or  Inspectors,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  secretarv,  the  member  or  members  who  represent  the  county 
in  the  Legislature,  and  two  teachers  of  experience  appointed  by  the  county 
council. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education  may  be  defined 
as  follows :  to  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county; 
and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Education  Department;  to  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  a 
course  of  study  adapted  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  county;  to  fix 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  a  county  rate  for  the  salary  and  equip- 
ment fund ;  to  appoint  truancy  officers  and  define  their  duties ;  and  to  dis- 
charge such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  salary  and  equipmenl  fund  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  board  in  all  rural  schools,  and  under  the  Board  of  Education  in  all 
urban  schools.  It  shall  consist  of  the  county  or  city  school  tax,  and  the 
Legislative  grant  on  salaries,  certificates,  and  equipment,  and  shall  bo 
apportioned  among  the  schools  on  a  basis  fixed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment or  the  Legislature. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Smith,  I.P.S. 
II  e nt worth    County. 
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APPENDIX    P.— REPORT   OF    THE    INSPECTOR    OF   CONTINUATION 

CLASSES. 

To  the  Honourable  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D..  LL.D.. 

Minister  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Education  Department,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Honourable  Sir, — 1  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on 
the  Continuation  Classes  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Tt.  H.  Cowle*. 
January  15th,  1908. 

REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR,  1907. 

This  report  is  confined  to  classes  of  the  highest  grades, — those  to  which 
at  least  one  teacher  gives  whole  time.  Reference  to  other  grades  is  omitted 
as  they  are  Continuation  Classes  in  name  only,  being  restricted  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  a  course  no  higher  than  that  of  the  fifth  form  of  public 
schools. 

Owing  to  the  care  and  promptness  of  the  principals,  statistics  are  Riven 
complete  to  the  end  of  1907.  These  statistics  indicate  that  the  past  year  has 
heen  one  of  unusual  growth.  Considering,  too,  the  hearty  spirit  in  which 
the  school  boards  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  new  regulations,  the 
success  of  Continuation  Classes,  at  least  in  their  external  aspects,  seems 
already  assured.  The  present  basis  of  grants  places  such  a  class  within 
reach  of  almost  every  settled  part  of  the  Province  not  included  in  a  high 
school  district.  The  step  next  in  order,  and  of  greater  ultimate  consequence, 
is  to  develop  an  aim  and  arrange  a  course  of  study  serviceable  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  future  citizens  who  will  be  trained  in  these  classes. 

Education  for  Rural  Life. 

The  circumstances  set  forth  in  my  report  for  1906  and  further  confirmed 
by  the  conditions  observed  during  the  past  year  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
the  development  of  a  distinct  aim  and  the  attendant  modification  of  the  course 
of  work  should  proceed. 

Of  the  4,744  pupils  enrolled  in  1907.  1.918.  or  10  per  cent.,  come  from 
farm  homes.  Of  those  who  left  school  during  the  year,  only  175  pupils,  or 
15  per  cent.,  returned  to  the  farms.  Assuming  that  the  number  of  those  who 
left  during  the  year  includes  a  due  proportion  of  pupils  from  the  farm,  the 
figures  indicate  that  for  every  three  pupils  from  the  farm  who  attend  the 
Continuation  Classes  only  one  returns  to  the  farm.  Such  results  as  these 
suggest  that  thus  far  the  Continuation  Class  must  take  its  place  side  by  side 
with  the  high  school  and  the  Collegiate  Institute  as  an  avenue  of  exodus  from 
farm  life. 

Many  of  the  new  and  constructive  occupations  that  are  continually  result- 
ing from  the  steady  progress  of  science  and  invention  have  their  headquarters 
in  the    cities.       To    these    it  is    natural,  and    perhaps  not   undesirable,  that 
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country  boys  in  fair  numbers  should  be  attracted.  The  training  and  ex- 
periences of  their  constant  environment  specially  fit  them  for  success  in  such 
pursuits.  But  making  all  allowances  for  these  productive  industries  as  an 
appropriate  destination  for  country  boys,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  equally 
productive  nature  of  agriculture  and  its  transcendent  importance  to  the  whole 
Province,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  farm  pays  to  the  city  a  too 
great  and  unremitting  toll  of  its  best  blood. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  cityward  movement  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  of  the  schools.  Up  to  the  present  the  obligatory  course  of  study  is  not 
even  neutral  in  this  respect.  Not  only  are  examinations  for  matriculation 
into  the  university  and  for  entrance  into  teaching  definitely  provided  for, 
but  through  long  force  of  habit  and  circumstances  these  examinations  have 
been  a  conspicuous  end  in  nearly  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Province. 
To  some  extent,  too,  special  attention  has  been  given  in  more  recent  years 
to  commercial  subjects.  But  up  to  the  present  year  there  has  been  nothing 
in  the  required  courses  to  incline  the  student  to  think  definitely  or  to  think 
at  all  of  farming  as  a  desirable  life  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
in  the  definite  aim  of  the  school  and  the  long  usage  of  the  system  to  actually 
cause  him  to  gravitate  away  from  the  farm.  Undeniably,  the  schools  have 
gone  farther  than  providing  a  course  for  general  culture; — they  have  given 
the  student  a  distinct  bias  toward  the  professions,  and  intentionally  also 
toward  mercantile  pursuits.  The  very  fact  that  the  graduates  of  rural  schools 
have  been  forced  to  repair  in  most  cases  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns  to 
obtain  secondary  education  has  of  itself  constituted  a  long  standing,  serious 
and  unadvisable  discrimination  against  the  progressive  development  of  rural 
life. 

In  this  relation  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Secondary 
education  must  be  limited  to  the  needs  of  general  culture  without  bias  toward 
any  pursuit,  or  agriculture — our  greatest  productive  industry — must  receive 
its  due  share  of  encouragement  through  the  practical  and  scientific  courses  of 
the  secondary  schools.  To  adopt  the  latter  alternative  would  be  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  recognized  tendency  of  our  school  system  and  the  general 
trend  of  educational  opinion.  Such  a  deviation  from  the  traditional  path 
of  the  rural  school  is  requisite  to  a  balance  in  the  system  of  secondary  schools. 
These  now  afford  a  convenient  avenue  to  the  colleges  of  arts,  law,  medicine, 
theology,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  pedagogy, — in  fact  to  almost  every  higher 
school  of  learning  and  practice  except  the  Agricultural  College.  The  latter 
alone  is  supposed  to  be  the  farmer's  university,  but  it  is  really  so  little  used 
by  the  country  boy  with  a  secondary  education  that  it  is  forced  to  devote 
much  of  its  energy  to  elementary  non-technical  work  that  should  be  over- 
taken in  the  usual  preparatory  schools. 

Education  toward  the  farm  is  further  necessary  to  a  proportionate  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources.  It  is  necessary  to  a  healthy  balance 
between  urban  and  rural  populations,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  that  interest 
in  rural  life  which  is  a  large  factor  in  the  sanity  and  vigor  of  the  national 
spirit.  In  view,  therefore,  of  past  tendencies,  present  conditions  and  press- 
ing needs,  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  if  the  work  of  the  Continuation  Classes 
is  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  farming  community  it  should  gravitate 
definitely  toward  a  rural  aim. 

A  Course  of  Gexekal  Value. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  course  aiming  to  promote  interest  in  rural  life 
would  be  adverse  to  the  requirements  of  any  class  of  pupils  attending  the 
Continuation  Schools.   At  present  the  pupils  fall  into  three  general  groups  :  — 
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'(1)  Those  preparing  to  enter  teaching,  (2)  those  preparing  for  a  college 
course,  and  (3)  those  desiring  a  measure  of  general  education.  If  the  rural 
teachers  are  to  be  made  competent  to  teach  what  the  rural  pupils  should  know, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  teachers  had  better  learn  these  things  while  they 
themselves  are  pupils.  Efficient  Continuation  Classes  would  thus  be  among 
the  best  places  for  the  rural  teachers  to  receive  their  preliminary  academic 
instruction.  Those  rural  pupils  who  still  wish  to  enter  teaching  need  not 
be  dislodged  by  a  modification  of  the  course  of  work.  Having  given  a  proper 
course  of  work  in  line  with  the  interests  of  rural  life,  their  entering  the 
teaching  ranks  will  materially  contribute  to  the  progress  of  rural  life,  and 
the  objection  to  these  classes  being  used  as  avenues  to  teaching  will  cease  to 
have  weight. 

As  for  matriculation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  universities  will  fol- 
low their  long  established  policy  of  accepting  any  reasonable  equivalents  for 
the  standards  of  scholarship  and  training  guaranteed  by  their  own  examina- 
tion. 

The  pupil  who  attends  the  Continuation  Class  to  improve  his  general 
education  will  reap  the  advantages  of  a  course  well  balanced  between  sub- 
jects of  theory  and  practice.  The  appeal  to  memory,  reason,  and  imagina- 
tion will  be  continually  strengthened  by  concrete  instances  to  a  degree  not 
possible  under  the  present  course. 

The  Typical  Coxtintation  Class. 

While  the  Continuation  Class  is  intended  to  lie  a  sort  of  rural  high 
school  supplying  a  measure  of  secondary  education  to  rural  pupils,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  reason  for  using  it  as  a  means  of  education 
toward  rural  life  is  not  to  serve  the  immediate  interests  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  other  sections  of  the  population.  The  object 
is  to  meet  the  larger  interests  of  the  state,  and  this  is  all  the  more  warrantable 
since  it  will  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  best  education  of  the  individual 
pupil,  whether  his  ultimate  aim  be  the  farm,  the  college,  or  the  counting- 
house.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  the  typical  Continuation  Class,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  will  be  in  line  with  that  of  the  typical  high  school,  the  pupils  of 
either  being  under  no  disability  to  acquire,  if  they  will,  a  practical  interest 
in  the  fundamental  pursuits  of  country  life. 

The  general  features  of  the  curriculum  must  therefore  be  (I)  a  fixed 
course  for  purposes  of  general  culture;  (2)  a  course  of  elementary  agricul- 
ture and  allied  interests  and  (3)  a  course  in  the  economics  of  the  home. 

To  properly  overtake  such  a  curriculum  a  staff  of  two  teachers  would  be 
requisite.  Such  a  staff,  prepared  for  the  work,  would  be  competent  to  con- 
duct a  general  course  of  as  high  a  standard  as  that  now  prescribed,  at  the 
same  time  taking  up  such  phases  of  practical  work  as  would  develop  a  deep 
and  intelligent  interest  in  coimtry  life.  The  crowning  fruit  of  such  a  -ystem 
would  be  the  eventual  production  of  a  rural  population  well  informed  as  to 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  therefore  intent  on  maintaining  efficient 
rural  schools. 

A    NOTABLE   DFVAim'KK. 

In  harmony  with  such  a  tendency  and  aim  a  step  has  recently  been  taken 
that  is  likely  to  prove  the  beginning  of  a  close  and  helpful  relationship  be- 
tween the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the  school  system  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  opening  of  special  departments  of  agriculture  in  six  selected 
hi^h  schools,  the  appointment  to  these  departments  of  six  specially  chosen 
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graduates  of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  initiation  of  this  experiment  under 
direct  government  approval  and  responsibility,  and  the  evident  public  interest 
and  sanction  with  which  the  experiment  has  thus  far  been  attended  are  cir- 
cumstances of  more  than  passing  importance  to  the  entire  educational  system. 

The  heads  of  these  departments  are  not  only  regular  members  of  the 
high  school  staffs,  they  are  also  agents  or  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  An  appeal  to  the  common  judgment  of  Boards  of  Secondary 
Schools  that  have  for  years  been  giving  their  pupils  an  impulse  toward  all 
the  professions,  and_  that  have  latterly  sought  to  also  develop  commercial 
tendencies,  will  inevitably  result  in  the  equal  recognition  of  so  fundamental 
an  industry  as  agriculture,  now  that  the  Provincial  Government  has  marked 
ils  approval  with  unusual  emphasis. 

If  it  is  wise  to  train  the  youth  of  the  urban  centres  toward  the  farm, 
it  is  at  least  equally  wise  to  provide  similar  training  for  those  who  are  already 
on  the  farm,  and  the  examples  of  this  departure  in  the  high  schools  mav  be 
followed  safely  and  consistently  in  the  Continuation  Classes. 

An  Improved  Curriculum. 

The  problem  of  the  right  curriculum  is  not  to  be  solved  by  additions  to 
the  present  course,  but  rather  by  a  process  of  modification,  elimination  and 
substitution.  There  are  excellent  possibilities  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
curriculum  as  it  stands,  but  many  teachers  have  slavishly  followed  details 
which  were  intended  to  be  illustrative  and  suggestive,  but  not  restrictive.  The 
dogmatic  application  of  text  books  has  been  one  source  of  trouble,  failure  to 
grasp  principles  another,  lack  of  thoroughness  in  fundamentals  a  third,  los- 
ing sight  of  the  relative  importance  of  subjects  and  parts  of  subjects  a  fourth. 
These  defects  have  been  aggravated  on  the  one  hand  by  inexperience,  on  the 
other  by  the  restrictions  of  the  examination  system.  But  remedial  agencies 
have  been  introduced.  The  new  faculties  of  education  in  the  universities 
may  confidently  be  expected  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  preparation 
o.:  teachers,  while  the  recently  introduced  system  of  approved  schools  should 
result  in  a  material  reduction  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  examination 
system  as  it  has  been  known  in  Ontario. 

School  Gardens. 

Pending  a  careful  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  aspects  some 
progress  in  the  line  of  education  for  rural  life  may  in  the  meantime  be  made. 
Few  of  t^e  schools  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
course  in  biology,  or  have  attempted  the  special  course  in  agriculture.  Sev- 
eral reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  limitation,  the  main  one  in  the  former 
instance  being  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers.  It  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  education  to  accept  a  course  in  school  gardening  in  lieu  of 
the  prescribed  biology.  "With  little  effort,  any  intelligent  teacher  could 
guide  his  pupils  sufficiently  in  taking  up  such  a  practical  course.  The 
study  of  plants  and  animals  in  relation  to  the  school  garden  would  be  a  more 
natural,  scientific  and  effective  way  of  takinsr  up  the  biology  than  that  im- 
plied in  the  syllabus. 

The  potato  plot  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  study  the  life  history  of 
the  potato-beetle.  The  cut-worm,  the  tomato-worm,  and  the  cabbasre  but- 
ter-fly may  also  be  studied  in  their  actual  environment.  The  toad  is  a  use- 
ful denizen  of  the  garden  and  his  life  history  may  be  substituted  for  that  of 
the  frog.  There  will  be  daily  lessons  in  the  functions  of  plants.  The  bird 
in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the  hand.     The  great  virtue  of  taking  up  the 
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study  of  plants,  animals,  and  soils  in  the  school  garden  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  all  an  incidental  study,  not  a  premeditated  task.  The  inspiration 
of  out-of-doors,  the  naturalness  of  dealing  with  things  as  they  arise,  the 
vividness  of  studying  plants,  and  birds  and  insects  in  their  proper  presence 
enables  a  class  to  learn  as  much  biology  in  one  summer  in  the  garden  as  it 
could  overtake  in  two  years  by  dealing  with  topics  seriatim  in  an  artificial 
way. 

Already  there  are  a  few  school  gardens  in  connection  with  continuation 
classes.  The  extra  time  spent  in  the  garden  appears  to  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  proficiency  of  the  class  in  examination  subjects.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  case  of  economy  of  time  and  acquisition  of  power. 

During  the  past  season  the  class  at  Alliston,  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous classes  in  the  province,  made  a  creditable  beginning  in  school  gardening. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Speers,  M.A.,  principal  of  the  Continuation  Class,  briefly  sum- 
marizes  the   work   as   follows : 

"1.   Area  of  garden  §  acres;  area  of  school  grounds  4  acres. 

2.  Method  of  conducting  work,  (a)  Two  classes  boys  and  girls  work- 
ing together.  (6)  Each  class  cared  for  two  plots  of  potatoes,  one  of  onions, 
and  one  of  cabbage,  (c)  Time  devoted  to  the  work,  about  fifteen  minutes 
daily,  (d)  The  pupils  met  in  July  15th  to  complete  the  work  for  the  sum- 
mer, (e)  A  room  in  the  basement  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  implements 
and  produce. 

3.  Seeds  planted: — (a)  Potatoes — 4  plots  of  £  acre  each,  (6)  Cabbages — 
60  heads,     (c)  Onions — 2  plots  of  1  square  rod  each. 

4.  Experiments,  (a)  Planting  seed  at  varying  depths,  (b)  Planting 
seed  at  different  dates,  (c)  Use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  cabbage  worm- 
mixtures,     (d)  Advantage  of  irrigation. 

5.  Proceeds:  38  bags  of  potatoes;  50  heads  of  cabbage;  1  bag  of  onions, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  improving  the  garden." 

The  School  Garden  presents  at  least  one  available  means  of  giving  a 
very  practical  and  invigorating  turn  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  prescribed 
course  in  science.  It  is  a  means,  too,  whereby  the  teacher  may  become 
competent  in  the  work  while  guiding  his  pupils.  The  chief  equipment — the 
soil,  the  insects,  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  air,  the  seeds,  and  the  birds — is  al- 
ready at  hand. 

In  the  case  of  rural  and  village  schools  the  Department  of  Education 
has  provided  liberal  encouragement,  allowing  an  initial  grant  of  $100,  and 
an  annual  grant  of  $20. 

Also  where  the  teacher  has  taken  a  recognized  preparatory  course  for 
garden  work  he  will  receive  an  annual  legislative  grant  of  $30. 

As  there  are  several  Continuation  Classes  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  as 
the  pupils  of  the  towns  would  also  benefit  greatly  by  garden  work,  the  grants 
for  school  gardens  might  well  be  extended  to  the  towns. 


Signs  of  Growth. 

The  following  comparison  of  statistics  for  the  year  1906  and    1007  will 
indicate  the  general  lines  of  growth  for  the  past  twelve  months  : 
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1906. 


1907. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 3,993 

Pupils  from  the  section 2,627 

Pupils  from  other  sections I  1,366 

How  many  other  sections 569 

Number  in  Form  1 i  1,614 

Number  in  Form  II 1,143 

Number  in  Form  III 1,214 

Number  in  Form  IV 22 

Candidates  for  Junior  Teachers 396 

Number  that  passed  193 

Number  obtaining  honours ' 52 

Candidates  for  Junior  Matriculation 138 

Number  that  passed 88 

Number  obtaining  honours , 8. 

Candidates  for  Senior  Teachers 17 

Number  that  passed 9 

Value  of  Equipment : 

Maps,  charts,  globes $  2,492  00 

Scientific  apparatus 11,884  00 

Library ■  2,589  00 

Drawing  models 238  00 

Total  value  of  equipment 17,203  00 

Number  of  grade  A  classes 91 

Average  salary  Principals $662  00 

Average  salary  Assistants !  467  00 

Number  of  teachers  giving  whole  time 117 


4,744 

3,148 

1,596 

653 

1,825 

1,360 

1,538 

21 

472 

202 

46 

175 

106 

7 

5 

4 

!   3,098  00 

16,369  06 

6,063  00 

815  00 

26,345  00 

107 

$719  00 

529  00 

140 


The  Value  of  Literature. 

In  urging  the  reduction  of  much  of  the  school  work  to  a  more  practical 
basis  it  is  recognized  that  it  would  be  only  a  calamity  were  the  school  to 
contribute  to  the  material  success  of  life  without  promoting  its  spiritual  en- 
richment. For  this  r  ason,  the  cultivation  of  literature,  the  reading  habit, 
and  artistic  taste  is  being  prosecuted  as  a  special  phase  of  Continuation  work. 
The  teachers  are  making  good  headway  in  the  application  of  the  library  as 
an  auxiliary  in  all  branches  of  the  work,  particularly  in  literature  and  his- 
tory. While  the  value  of  scientific  apparatus  has  increased  about  fifty  per 
cent.,  that  of  the  libraries  has  increased  by  one  hundred  and  forty  per  cent., 
and  the  equipment  in  art,  still  inadequate,  has  been  nearly  trebled.  A  fair 
beginning  in  brush  work  has  recently  been  made  in  many  schools,  and  it  is 
now  fully  understood  that  subjects  in  the  past  neglected  through  adverse 
circumstances  will  at  once  occupy  the  prominent  place  that  their  educa- 
tional importance  demands.  In  the  near  future  not  only  the  scientific  ap- 
paratus but  the  libraries  will  be  brought  up  to  the  maximum  standard  for 
which  grants    are   payable. 

In  addition  to  the  works  prescribed  for  special  study  in  the  literature 
class,  each  form  is  now  taking  up  four  supplementary  works  each  year.  The 
pupil  writes  a  synopsis  of  each  work,  and  this  is  preserved  along  with  other 
exercises  for  future  inspection.  Thus  in  a  course  of  three  years  the  pupil 
reads  a  minimum  of  twelve  extra  works  under  supervision  of  the  staff,  over 
and  above  his  general  use  of  the  school  library. 

Thus  while  through  the  laboratory  the  analytic,  discursive,  generaliz- 
ing powers  of  the  intellect  are  being  trained  on  the  material  plane,  it  is  at 
least  being  recognized  that  a  further  devolopment  is  necessary  on  the  human 
or  spiritual  plane,  and  that  a  proper  study  of  literature  develops  capacity 
to  judge  within  the  sphere  of  moral  action  and  strengthens  the  character 
in  reverence,  charity  and  truth.  The  laboratory  and  the  library  are  com- 
plementary in  the  school. 
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Approved  Schools. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  accommodations,  equipment, 
and  ability  of  pupils  and  staff,  the  work  of  the  Continuation  Class  is  strenu- 
ous. The  reduction  of  the  July  examination  under  the  system  of  approved 
schools  will  certainly  afford  some  relief  through  lessening  a  vexatious  strain. 
But  the  prescribed  work  must  be  much  more  thoroughly  done  than  hitherto 
since  educational  efficiency  is  the  object  of  the  change. 

The  average  Continuation  Class  attempts  a  programme  of  work  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Middle  School  course.  The  crux  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  the  course  of  the  Middle  School,  but  that  of  the  Lower  School. 
The  latter  has  been  crowded  into  two  years  with  the  result  that  several  very 
important  non-examination  subjects  have  been  neglected,  even  in  some  of 
those  classes  where  there  is  a  staff  of  two  teachers,  and  indeed  very  generally 
in  the  one-teacher  classes. 

The  statistics  in  reference  to  the  ages  of  pupils  show  that  they  enter 
Forms  I,  II,  and  III,  at  the  average  ages  of  14,  15,  and  16  respectively. 
Unless  a  full  period  of  three  years  is  devoted  to  the  course  of  the  Lower 
School,  instead  of  two  years  as  hitherto,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  many 
Continuation  Classes  will  win  a  place  on  the  list  of  approved  schools.  Of 
course,  the  two-teacher  classes,  owing  to  division  of  work,  will  be  in  a  more 
advantageous  position  to  overtake  the  course  thoroughly.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  not  so  much  one  depending  on  the  size  of  staff  as  on  the  extent  of  the 
course  and  the  time  given  by  the  pupil.  In  the  interests  of  thoroughness  and 
the  entire  educational  future  of  the  pupil  a  period  of  four  years  should  be 
spent  on  the  work  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Schools. 

After  spending  two  or  three  years  in  Forms  I  and  II,  taking  up  the  course 
of  the  Lower  School,  the  pupil  will  then  pass  into  Form  III,  and  upon  com- 
pleting the  Middle  School  Course  in  that  form,  he  will,  if  he  wishes  to  be- 
come a  teacher,  take  the  July  examination  in  literature,  composition,  his- 
tory, algebra,  geometry,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Upon  passing  this  exam- 
ination he  will  then  have  nearly  three  months  to  review  the  subjects  of 
Form  I  and  II  on  which,  if  he  does  not  come  from  an  approved  school,  he 
will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  presenting  himself  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Normal  School  at  the  end  of  September.  Thus  a  definite  test  of 
competency  in  the  subjects  of  the  Lower  School  is  provided  for  those  who  will 
need  it,  under  circumstances  of  time  and  place  that  may  be  expected  to  en- 
courage substantial  work  where  hitherto  there  has  been  most  weakness  and 
where  thoroughness  is  of  most  vital  consequence. 

Two  Teachers  Needed. 

While  every  Continuation  Class  will  be  eligible  to  strive  for  grading 
as  an  approved  school,  it  has  been  already  indicated  that  circumstances  will 
be  against  the  one-teacher  class  in  this  respect.  But  the  opportunities  of 
such  classes  to  do  work  will  not  be  curtailed  on  this  account.  The  new 
conditions  will  be  much  more  favourable  to  them  than  the  old,  the  only  dis- 
crimination being  that  pupils  from  non-approved  schools  who  wish  to  enter 
Norma]  Schools  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  at  opening  of 
Normal  School  in  September. 

The  rapid  growth  of  attendance  at  the  Continuation  Classes  points, 
however,  to  the  early  need  for  a  staff  of  two  teachers  in  nearly  every  school. 
During  the  fall  term  of  1907  the  average  roll  per  school  represented  33  pupils 
with  87  per  cent,  of  regularity  in  attendance. 
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With  a  staff  of  two  teachers  a  better  organization  of  work 
will  be  possible,  with  a  greater  resulting  efficiency  of  working 
power.  The  addition  of  a  second  teacher  is  already  becoming 
a  vital  matter  to  not  a  few  schools.  In  many  places  a  Continuation 
Class  is  maintained  through  the  interest  and  efforts  of  a  few  progressive 
ratepayers  who  manage  to  carry  a  bare  majority  of  the  ratepayers  with  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  class  is  larger  than  it  should  be  for  the 
one  teacher  conducting  it,  to  incur  the  increased  expense  necessitated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  second  teacher  would  almost  inevitably  lead  in  not  a 
few  cases  to  the  abandonment  of  the  class  altogether.  Thus  some  sections 
have  already  arrived  at  a  point  where  they  have  to  choose  between  such  a 
probability  as  this  or  closing  their  class  to  non-residents. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  107  Continuation  Classes  are  attended  by 
pupils  from  760  sections,  this  question  is  of  much  concern  to  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  present  scheme  of  grants  is  affording  great  stimulus 
to  School  Boards  to  improve  equipment  and  other  features  of  importance 
to  thorough  work.  But  the  scheme  does  not  go  quite  far  enough  to  afford 
ample  encouragement  to  Boards  to  meet  such  conditions  as  those  referred  to 
above.  As  much  assistance  as  possible  should  be  given  to  enable  every 
Continuation  Class  to  ultimately  engage  the  full  time  of  two  qualified 
teachers.  The  typical  Continuation  Class  should  have  a  staff  of  two 
teachers.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  become 
an  approved  school;  and  this  is  only  just,  since  the  absence  of  such  oppor- 
tunity means  that  some  pupils  must  pursue  their  work  under  less  favourable 
conditions   than   others. 


Extension  of  Secondary  Education. 

Liberal  legislative  support  of  Continuation  Classes  is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  rural  population  should  have  a  means  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  lieu  of  that  available  to  the  urban  centres  in  the  high  schools. 

The  policy  of  liberally  supporting  such  classes  consistently  includes  the 
policy  of  extending  them  to  all  parts  of  the  province.  This  involves  the 
duty  of  placing  before  the  School  Boards  and  ratepayers  of  suitable  sections 
the  advantages  of  such  classes  and  the  conditions  of  their  establishment  and 
maintenance.  There  are  many  sections  that  could  maintain  prosperous 
classes,  and  that  might  be  expected  to  open  such  classes  were  they  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions.  It  seems  that  few  of  the  local  inspectors  have 
time  to  devote  to  this  important  mission.  A  small  number  of  inspectorates 
have  high  schools  in  reach  of  almost  every  primary  school.  In  others  the 
inspector  has  succeeded  in  having  Continuation  Classes  placed  in  parts 
remote  from  the  high  schools,  but  in  many  inspectorates  much  work  of  this 
kind  remains  to  be  done. 


The  Relations  of  Continuation  Classes  and  High  Schools. 

At  present  the  clauses  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  dealing  with  the  estab- 
lishing of  Continuation  Classes  protect  the  legitimate  field  of  existing  high 
schools  by  prescribing  that  such  classes  may  not  be  established  within  high 
school  districts.  By  inference  the  high  schools  should  be  expected  to  effi- 
ciently fulfil  their  mission  of  placing  a  suitable  measure  of  secondary  edu- 
cation  within  reach  of  all  the  pupils  of  their  district.     In  some  cities  and 
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towns  it  is  claimed  by  the  elementary  school  hoards  that  such  suitable  edu- 
cation is  not  provided  at  the  high  school.  Consequently  a  demand  is  being 
made  for  Continuation  Classes  in  connection  with  public  and  separate 
Schools  of  some  urban  centres. 

The  friends  of  a  few  other  high  schools  have  used  their  influence  to  op- 
pose the  opening  of  Continuation  Classes  at  points  considerably  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  district,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  where 
similar  influences  have  sought  to  prevent  County  Councils  from  affording 
extra  aid  to  classes  already  in  existence  that  are  struggling  to  educate  chil- 
dren many  of  whom  could  not  attend  a  high  school. 

Fortunately  such  conditions  and  attitudes  are  not  general,  but  they  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Education  De- 
partment. 

If  two  or  more  high  schools  will  reach  more  pupils  than  one  larger  and 
more  excellent  institution,  and  if  two  or  more  Continuation  Classes  will 
reach  more  pupils  than  one  high  school  or  one  large  Continuation  Class, 
then  from  the  standpoint  of  public  administration  the  argument  seems  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  more  numerous  classes  or  schools,  assuming  their  efficiency, 
since  money  taken  for  educational  purposes  from  all  the  people  should 
equitably  be  used  in  providing,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  the  people. 
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CONTINUATION 
Statistics  for  the  vear 


Inspectorate. 


Name  of  School. 


School  Section. 


Post  Office. 


Teachers. 


Names  and  Degrees  of 

Teachers  giving  whole  of  time 

to  Continuation  Classes. 


1  Algoma 

2 

3 

4  Brant 

5  Bruce,  West 

6 


9 

10  Carleton 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28  Dufferin 

29 

30  Dundas 

31 
32 

33  Durham 

34  Elgin 

35 

36 

37  Essex,  South... 

38 

39 

40  Glengarry , 

41  Grey,  South     . . 

42 

43  Haldimand 

44  Haliburton,  etc 

45  Halton 

46 


Bruce  Mines 

Thessalon 

Blind  River 

8S.  Dumfries 

Lucknow 

Paisley 

Southampton 

Teeswater 

10  Huron 

8  Fitzroy 

9  Gloucester 

5  ■'  

5  Goulburn  

7  "         

Richmond 

U.  18  0sgoode 

15  Osgoode 

10  Nepean 

3  Marlborough 

3  Huntley 

6  N.  Gower 

3  "  

5  Fitzrov 

12  Goulburn 

11  Osgoode 

Hintonburg 

Ottawa,  Kast 

11  Grand  Valley... 

Shelburne   

Chesterville 

Winchester 

12  Winchester 

Millbrook 

6  Aldborough 

5  "  

Springfield 

Amherstbnrg 

4  Tilbury,  West. . . . 

9  Colchester,  South 
Maxville 

Durham 

Hanover 

10  Walpole 

Huntsville 

Acton 

Burlington 

Milton 


Bruce  Mines 

Thessalon 

Blind  River 

St.  George 

Lucknow  

Paisley 

Southampton 

Teeswater 

Ripley 

Fitzroy  Harbor 

Cumminjrs  Bridge 

Bowesville 

Munster 

Ashton 

Richmond 

Manotick 

Kenmore 

Jock  Vale 

Malakoff 

Carp 

North  Gower 

Kars 

Kinburn 

Stittsville 

Metcalfe 

Hintonburg 

Ottawa,  East 

Grand  Valley 

Shelburne 

Chesterville 

Winchester 

Morewood 

Millbrook 

West  Lome 

Rodney 

Springfield    

Amherstbnrg 


Comber. . 

Harrow . . 
Maxville 


Durham. 


Hanover... 

Jarvis 

Huntsville. 

Acton 


W.  J.  Osborne 

Jessie  C.  McKinnon 

C.  S.  Carter 

A .  E .  Green 

John  G.  Gordon 

/Geo.  B.  Bell 

I  Edith  C.  Coad,  B.A 

Harry  S.  White 

Stanley  Wightman 

H.  R.  Henderson 

Mabel  B.  O'Brien 

Edith  M.  Adams 

Edith  A.  Hughes 

Bertha  M.  Gurney 

H.  May  Peregrine 

Minnie  B.  Mackay,  B  A 

Geo  S.  Easton...". 

Ida  Norton 

Hattie  M.  Bartley 

Miss  S.  A.  Sturgeon  

Sarah  A.  Hunt.  B.A 

Margaret  E.  Craig  

Charlotte  E.  Campbell 

Katharine  Caesar 

Laura  J.  Berney.  B.A 

j  Annabel  Cowan 

(  M.  H.  Rutherford 

H  W.  Brownlee,  B.A 

Dolly  Potter 

A.  M.  Warner 

/  T.  E.  Langford.  M.A 

\  Isabel  iC.  Smith,  B.A 

ElsieM.  Wise 

Laura  A.  Whitney 

H.  Loucks '. 

D.  Hampton 

E.  Myrtle  Hammond 

W.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  B.A 

E.  O.  Awde 

( G.  Summers 

1  RettaM.  Hicks 

/Cora  Miller,  M.A 

\  Mary  A .  Stone 

Stella  Mott 

C.  H.  Cecil  Mover 

rThos.  Allen 

[  Donalda  McKeracher.  B.A. 

t  Gertrude  Hodge,  B.A 

Jas.  A.  Magee 

Mabel  Buchanan,  B.A 

A.  C.  Bernath 

/  Wm.  H .  Stewart 

1  Miss  M .  Norton 


Burlington..  ■  |  { girart^FAen,. 

W.  F.  Inman 


Milton . 


Miss  M.A.  Campbell . 
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CLASSES,    GRADE    A. 
ending  31st  December,  1907. 


Attendance  and  Classification  of 

Pupil*. 
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12 
1 

20 

5 
10 

30 

110 
70 

190 

25 
40 

15 

140 
120 

235 

100 
25  . 

90 

36      2 

6 
5 

4 
3 

37       2 

3 

1 

1 

38       1 

2 

1 

5 

13 

6 

1 

2 

8 

25 

250 

20 

295 

50 

39     

1 

4 

16 
21 

6 
13 

2 
2 

1 
7 

3 
5 

5 

72 
230 

72 
237 

11 

130 

40      1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

2 

41      .... 

3 

16 

4 

1 

11 

45 

14 

12 

16     ;     12 

225 

100 

10 

335 

37 

42     .... 

3 

1 

13 

7 

12 
19 
2 

12 
16 
19 

10 
7 
10 

4 
10 
5 

10 
2 
4 

4 
10 

11 
5 
10 

6 

10 

7 

1 

3 

12 

34 
10 
33 

22 
75 

239 
120 
100 

84 
182 

52 
25 
60 

34 

. 

75 

1 
5 
3 

14 
10 
15 

314 
150 
238 

132 
192 
350 

112 
125 

76 

20 

200 

43       2 

44     

2 

1 
5 

2 
2 

1 

4 

45      2 

46      8 

6 

47      1 

1 

" 

60           200 
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Fees. 


Monthly  Fee 
of  Pupils 
of  Section. 


$  c. 


.50 

/  I   A  II.,  50c. 
1    III..  $1.25. 

.SO 
/I.,    50c;    II. 
I7.V  :  III. ,$1.00 


.60 


1.00 


.so 


.50 


.50 


<  If.  S.  only,  $1 
0  1.00 

1 

■2  1.10 

-3 

A 

5 

« 

7 


1.00 
.70 


10  .50  ' 

II, \ 
[75c.;  ill,  81  f 

■i  1.00 


.50 
1.00 

t 


Montlilv   Fee 

of 
other  Pupils. 


Basis  of  Special 

County  Grant, 

if  anv. 


Teachers  for  190S. 


Names  and  Degrees. 


8  C. 

..50 
..50 


.25 
1.00 

1.&  1 1.31.00  i 

III..  81.26    I 

.80 


850 
850 
$50 


I.,    50c;     II.,  1     j,^, 
75c;   III.,  81.  /     **' 


\V.  .1.  Osborne  .    , 
.1.  ('.  McKinnon  . 

C.  S.  Carter 

A.  E.  Green 

extra  per  teacher  lohn  G.  Gordon 
0.  B.  Hell  ... 
\  Edith  I..  Coad. 
Harry  S.  White.. 


1.00 


1.00 
T66' 


.n 
1.00 


.50 


850 
8110 

8110 
8110 
8110 
8110 
8110 
8110 
8110 
8110 
8110 
8110 
Slid 
1110 
$110 

8110 

$110 
$110 


Stanley  wightman 

II.  R.  Henderson 

Mabel   B.  O'Brien 

Edith  M.  Adams 

Edith  A.  Hughe* 

Bertha  M.  Ournev 

II.  May  Peregrine 

Minnie  B.  Mackay,  IS.  A 

Geo.  S.  Easton 

Kathrine  Jackson,  B.  A. 

Battle  M.  Hartley 

Miss  s.  A.  Sturgeon 

Ida  Norton 

Margaret  B.  Craig 

Charlotte  E.  Campbell.. 


2.00 
1.00 
1.10 


1. 00 
1.00 


1.00 

1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


$5  per  pupil. 
$5    ■• 
S0<  added. 


8-50  per  year. 
254  added. 


$100  extra  per  teacher 

$100      

8100        

50*  added. 


.75 
.75 

1.50 

X 


Laura  J.  Berney,  B.  A 

I  Annabel  Cowan 

I  M.  H.  Rutherford  

II.  w.  Brownlee,  b.  a 

Dolly  Potter 

E.  A.  Llovd 

I  T.  iv  Langford,  M.  a 

I  Isabel  K.  Smith 

Geo.  H.  Steer 

A.  J.  Kecnan 

II  I.oiicks 

!>    Hampton 

F.  Tanton 

\V    II    Kirkpatrick,  B.  A 

E.  O.  Awde 

I  i ;    Summers 

I  Retta  M.  Hieks 

Miller.  M.  A 

I  Mary  A.  stone 

Stella  Motl 

C.  II.  Cecil  Mover 

{Thos  Allan 
Donalda  McKeracher,  B.  A. 
Gertrude  Hodge,  B.  A 

JaS.  A.  MaL'ee  

Mabel  Buchanan,  B.  a 

A.  C.  Bernath 

(  Win.   H.  Stewart 

i  Miss  Myrtle  Hammond 

I  ('.  S.  Wynne 

I  Gametic  Freeman 

I  W.  1'.   Inmau 

I  Miss  M.  A    Campbell 


*No  fees  are  charged  first  year  if  languages  are  not  taken. 

+  No  fees  are  charged  first  year  if  languages  are  not  taken  ;  if  taken,  $7  per  vear. 

J810  per  year  if  languages  are  taken  ;  otherwise  $6. 


Salary. 


800 

700 

1.000 

850 
800 
650 
900 

800 

650 
5O0 
500 
500 
126 
600 
500 
600 
660 
700 
500 
600 
600 
500 


600 

.500 

150 

1.000 

500 

750 

900 

600 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 

660 

800 

800 

650 


675 
.500 
550 
800 
800 
600 
600 
900 
650 
950 
760 
580 
800 
450 
800 
650 
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CONTINUATION   CLASSES 
Statistics  for  the  year  ending  31e 


Inspectorate. 


Name  of  School. 


School  Section. 


Post  Office. 


Teachers 


Names  and  Degrees  of 

Teachers  giving  whole  of 

time  to  Continuation 

Classes. 


48  Hastings.  South 

49  Huron    East 

5U 

51  Huron,  West 

52 

53  Kent.  East 

54 
55 

56 

57 

58  Kent,  West 

59 

60  Lambton,  East 

61 

62  Lanark 

64  Leeds  and  Grenville  ( 1) . 

65  Leeds  and  Grenville  (3)  ■ 

67  Lennox  and  Addington 

68  Manitoulin 

69 

70 

71  Nipissing 

72  ,      „ 

73  Northumberland 

74  Ontario,  North 

75  Oxford 

76 
77 
78  Parry  Sound 

79 

80  Peel 

81  Peterborough 

82 

83  Renfrew 

S4 

85  Simcoe,  North 

86 

87  Simcoe,  Southwest 

88 


Tweed. . . 

Brussels 

Blyth.... 

Exeter  .. 


Tweed . . . 
Brussels  . 
Blyth.... 

Exeter... 


5  Stephen. 
Blenheim 
Both  well . 


Crediton . 


Blenheim 


Both  well. 


Dresden . 


Dresden . 


Thamesville. 

6  Orford 

Tilbury 

Wallaceburg. 
Alvinston 


Thamesville. 

Highgate 

Tilbury 


Oil  Springs. 

Lanark ...   . 
4  Pakenham jPakenham. . 


Oil  Springs. 
Lanark . 


Wallaceburg. 
Alvinston. . . . 


Westport 

Merrickville 

15  Edwardsburg  . 

Bath 

Little  Current... 


Westport. 
Merrickville. . . 
<pencerville. .. 

Bath 

Little  Current.. 

Gore  Bay Gore  Bay 

2  Assiginack Manitowaning. 

New  Liskeard I  New  Liskeard. 

Sudburv Sudbury 

2  Percy Warkworth 

Cannirigton '  annington — 

Norwich Norwich 


U.  21,  Blenheim, 
r.  18,  E.  Zorra... 
Burk's  Falls 

Parry  Sound 

Bolton 

4  Ennismore 

Havelock 

*  Cobden 

Eganville 

Creemore  

5,  Flos 

Alliston 


Beeton. 


Princeton 

Tavistock 

Burk's  Falls. 

Parrv  Sound. 


Bolton 

Ennismore. 
Havelock.. 

Cobden 

Eganville. . 
Creemore . . 
Elmvale. . . 

Alliston 


Beeton. 


*  No  report  received,  statistics  estimated  in  part. 


V.  K.Greer 

/J.  H.  Cameron 

\Helen  D.  Ford 

Jos.  Stalker 

[h.  C.  Fleming 

-!  Stella  L.Gregory 

[.Agnes  M.  Johnston  . ... 

C.  K.  Bluett 

/A.  A.  Merritt 

(  Bessie  McCamus 

/H.  H.  Kelly.  B.  A 

(Miss  E.  Livens 

/G.  A.  Miller 

\  Jean  McConnell 

I  J.  G.  Cameron 

\E.  Beckstedt 

E.  E.  Hoover 

Agnes  R.  Alexander 

I  E.  U.  Dickenson,  B.  A  . . 

(  H.  Tremeer 

/F.  Tnnton 

1  Josie  E.  Switzer 

/Thos.  R.  Ferguson,  M.  a 

I  Marv  E.  Lvnch 

R.  Beattv 

Mina  A.  Ellis,  M.  A 

E.  O.  Walker 

Bertha  Dell 

Fred  P.  Smith 

E.  J.  Keenan 

J    Young 

f  Jas.  Moriarity .• 

\M.  E.Ludlow 

Mvrtle  Madge 

David  T.  Wright 

Geo.  H.  Steer 

Thorhilda  DeMille 

J.  M.  Wilson 

/  Henrv  Wing 

\Miss  D.  E.  Taylor 

A.  C.  Dougherty 

C.  W.  Stanley 

A.  M.  Woodley 

J  J.  L.  Moore 

(  Alex.  Burke 

C.  J.  Ewers 

John  A.  O'Donohue 

Percy  S.  Banes 

O.  McCullough.  B.  A 

D.  R.  Harrison 

D.  Currie 

W.  A.  Tydell 

/J.  A.  Speers.  M.  A 

(  Winnifred  Bell 

I  W.  T.  Baker 

\C.  M.  R.  Ballachey 
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U 

60 
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52 


54  I 

«! 

57 

58 

59J 

■0  | 

SI 

02 
SI 
.it 
16 

86 
67 

68 

69-f: 

70    : 

71 

72 

78 

74 

*\ 
76 

77 
78 

»{3 

BO 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
06 


1 

650 

I  Int. 

1,000 

I  Int. 

500 

11 

750 

I 

1,020 

I 

600 

I 

600 

II 

575 

1 

1,000 

I 

455 

I 

1,000 

I 

400 

I 

900 

I 

500 

11 

950 

1 

500 

I 

700 

I 

625 

1 

1  100 

I 

600 

I 

850 

I 

600 

I 

soo 

I 

400 

II 

600 

II 

BOO 

1 

700 

I    Int. 

660 

1 

650 

I 

675 

II 

750 

I  Int. 

800 

I  Int. 

700 

1 

700 

I 

1,000 

I 

1,000 

I  Int. 

550 

II 

600 

1 

i 

I 

500 

I 

700 

Temp 

800 

I 

K00 

I 

1.0(10 

I 

000 

1 

II 

700 

I 

g  ,n 

I 

760 

ii 

650 

II 

650 

I 

725 

1 

1    Int. 

t',5(l 

I 

1,000 

I 

525 

I 

850 

I 

525 

49 
81 
35 

135 

25 

78 
77 
100 

65 

39 
29 

74 


21 
24 
39 
69 
25 

0 

33 
41 
28 
69 
39 
39 
28 
27 
36 
35 
18 
145 

70 


82 


25)14.1  15.8 
36  14.2  15.1 
20114. 6115.8 

62  14.4  15. 


13.7 


15.8 


14.     15. 
13.5  14.3 
13.9  15.2 
13.7  15.3 


14. 
14. 


16.2 
15.1 
17.9 

16.4 

16.1 

15. 

16. 

15.5 

16.5 

16. 
16 


14.    16.    17. 


26113.7  14.4 
8114.7  15.5 


1414. 
30  13.5 

22  14.4 
15  18.9 

23  18.6 

24  18.9 
4  13.5 

48  15. 

1815. 

13  15. 

2814. 

43  14.1  15.7 

12  13.5  14.5 


15.6 

15.4 

16. 

16. 

15.5 


15. 

15. 

15, 

15.2|16.4 
15  8 
16.2 
15. 
18. 

18. 
16, 
15, 

17.3 


14.2 
15.4 

16. 

16. 
15. 
14.5 


14.     15. 
14.5  14. 

14.  15. 

12.1  15.4 

15.  15. 

18.5  14.5 
14.     16. 
U  1  15.3 

14.     15. 


14. 
13. 

13.5 


15 

15. 
15.5 

15  6 


3.S  13.5  14.7  16.8  .... 


17.5 
16 


15.2 

16. 

17.2 


it; 


18  i 


49 
B0 

35 

186 

22 

77 


100 


88 
87 
22 

27 
35 
84 

17 

143 


30 

117 

2,681 

61 

117 

7,216 

21 

118 

2,023 

111 

114 

11.065 

18 

104 

1,717 

56 

113 

4,979 

58 

119 

5.796 

64 

120 

6,978 

40 

115 

4,127 

28 

it; 

120 
120 

2.684 
1,495 

49 

120 

4,864 

32 

120 

3,139 

33 

115 

3.216 

44 

29 
20 
24 
31 

22 

116 
120 
115 

117 
114 
120 

1,287 

1,887 
2,568 

3.067 
2,193 

37 

112 

2,923 

14 
11 
15 
38 
9 

107 
113 
115 

117 
120 

B24 
998 

1,209 
3,494 

729 

18 

120 

3,658 

M 

29 

11 

117 

lit; 

103 

1,646 
1,164 

39 

116 

8,474 

39 
28 
11 

116 
115 

120 

2.310 

2,232 

859 

28 
28 

32 

118 
116 

115 

2,724 
2,606 

•J.  175 

80 

121 

7,690 

48 

121 

4,690 

2,860 
4,087 
1,307 

1,252 

3,651 

3,596 

3.737 

1,288 

3.852 

3,133 

2,259 

1,728 

3,113 
1.353 
1,887 
2,040 
1.972 
744 

B57 

975 

2,880 

8,168 

1,840 

1,546 

1.825 
1,022 

2,595 

1,482 

2,316 

1.633 

1,639 
1.548 

1,712 

3. 1 32 : 


:',:; 

16 

in 

11 

28 

12 

62 

73 

15 

53 

25 

89 

- 

64 

36 

89 

26 

.•I 

15 

27 

2 

58 

16 

30 

24 

31 

15 

86 

84 

82 

22 

82 

1 

30 

5 

20 

21 

18 

19 

in 

1- 

15 

21 

3 

28 

1 

34 

5 

31 

19 

6 

88 

21 

29 

l 

SO 

11 

20 

S 

62 

7 

25 

14 

11 

25 

23 

3 

13 

11 

27 

9 

30 

5 

30 

18 

83 

62 

38 

32 

7 
8 
12 

II 


9 

10 

15 

7 
1 

II 
10 


2 

1 

1 

11 

4 

in 


3 
6 

7 
2 

7 

12 
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48    16 

17 

28 

16 
38 

49 
81 

49 

81 

49 
81 

49 
81 

49 

81 

49 
81 

31 
81 

43 
74 

49 
81 

49 

81 

49 

81 

28 

51 

49    15 

51 

.... 

50    1? 

9 

13 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

22 

13 

35 

22 

22 

•J_' 

22 

... 

51     62 

39 

34 

135 

115 

123 

11? 

118 

73 

51 

110 

84 

62 

62 

75 

76 

... 

52      7 

12 

6 

25 

25 

25 

25 

18 

24 

24 

21 

19 

19 

19 

l'J 

19 

24 

53     18 

31 

29 

78 

78 

78 

78 

60 

67 

67 

.58 

56 

56 

56 

,56 

54     18 

23 

31 

5 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

59 

34 

18 

18 

18 

34 

S4 

55     32 

33 

34 

1 

100 

100 

100 

99 

68 

68 

68 

91 

100 

100 

100 

65 

65 

K.-, 

56    19 

19 

24 

3 

65 

"   63 

65 

65 

63 

65 

65 

36 

38 

38 

19 

60 

60 

HO 

57       9 

17 

13 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

13 

39 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

30 

58    16 

9 

4 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

8 

25 

29 

21 

21 

21 

:i 

59    24 

22 

28 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

51 

46 

46 

46 

24 

46 

if, 

60    23 

8 

21 

2 

54 

54 

54 

54 

32 

54 

54 

53 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

61     13 

11 

21 

1 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

33 

14 

22 

22 

22 

22 

■22 

jj 

62     22 

20 

28 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

28 

42 

42 

22 

22 

42 

42 

63     24 

13 

17 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

52 

54 

54 

54 

37 

54 

37 

64     14 

9 

13 

36 

36 

36 

32 

28 

30 

32 

22 

20 

20 

28 

20 

20 

2U 

65    10 

7 

IS 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

15 

10 

15 

66    15 

13 

13 

41 

41 

41 

41 

26 

41 

41 

22 

37 

28 

37 

28 

37 

"-.: 

67    10 

10 

17 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

18 

37 

20 

37 

20 

20 

20 

68       8 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

69    30 

IS 

15 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

37 

10 

25 

63 

26 

53 

26 

26 

sy 

70     10 

9 

5 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

11 

24 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

71     13 

7 

4 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

22 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

72    22 

9 

8 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

15 

38 

39 

31 

22 

22 

31 

73    25 

23 

21 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

44 

28 

48 

48 

25 

25 

48 

48 

74     18 

7 
16 

24 
59 

24 
59 

24 
59 

24 
59 

24 
59 

20 
59 

20 
59 

20 
55 

24 
34 

25 
59 

24 
34 

25 
16 

24 

75    18 
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Fees. 


Monthly    Fee       Monthly  Fee 
of  Pupils  of 

of  Section.        other  Pupils. 


Teachers  for  190S. 


Basis  m  | 
County  Grant, 
if  any. 


Name-  and    1 1 


Salary. 


8  c. 


8  c. 


IN 

1.00 

1.00 

.75 
1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

60 

I..  .60,  M 

1  .no 

1   jOi      7.5c,  81. 
50            .7.5 

1          1  00 

1  si  00    |2.00 

53  

54  

55  .50 

56  .70 

..   i   after  1st  i 
I    |     vr.     .75  1 
58          1  00 
59 

CO          1.00 

hi             .50 

62  

63  1  .00 

64  

65 

00    extra. 

1 xtra. 

extra. 

100     extra. 

(  1-t  year 

1  after  .75 
1.00 

1.00 

L.OO 

1.00 
L.OO 

1    llll 

50 

'2.011 
1  1st  t.rm  1 
l'2tnl    '•    1 

251 

0(1/ 

-  0  extra, 
extra. 

66  

- \tra. 

G7  

69  .. 

L.OO 

.50 
.75 

70  

71  

72 

73 
71 

77 

- 

1.00 

1.00 

hi  per  term. 

.45 

.50 

1.15 
1.00 

2.00  per  term. 

.15 

-  0  per  >  ear. 

79  .. 

,11 
■1 

.50 

1    llll 

.50 
1  .25 
L.OO 

■a 

•tt 

■ 

« 

,7   

2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 
1.50 

L.OO 

"{ 

i.  a  m.  i 
1.00       / 

V   K  Greer 750 

i  i    M.  Cameron 

i  Helen  D.  Ford 600 

.1"-    stalker J00 

1 1.   C    Fleming 1,020 

Stella  1.  GreKor.i 600 

I  kgv.es  M  .  Johnston >jh> 

l  C.  K .  Bluett    650 

i  M  i"  g    Robinson  ...... 

I  A.  A.  Merritt 1,000 

i  Bessio  McCamus 500 

I  Mi"  M.  Agla 700 

I  Miss  £    M    Wise 550 

I  G.  A.  Miller 900 

|  Jean  McConnoll 

f  J.  G  <  'a  meron 

i  K  Bickstedt     OO 

E.  B,  Hoover 700 

•  l:     Mexanihr.    650 

i  i     i     Dickenson,  B  \  |,2u<,' 

i  II.  Trtmeer 700 

I 850 

\  Josie  Swltzer 600 

I  Thus.  R.  Ferguson    MA SOO 

i  Mary  E.  Lynch 100 

i:   Beattv mm 

Mina  A.  Ellis,  H  A  

i    i  >   Walker  700 

Sarah  Ang  lin,.    650 

I  nil  P   Smith 650 

E.  J,  Keenan 675 

J.Young 750 

l.l.i-    Miiiiiirtv P00 

I  M    K    I.iiilluw 7(10 

Myrtle  Madge 700 

1)  'I'.  Wright 1,000 

(High  School  established) 

I  horhilda  Hi'  M ill.- 550 

.1.  M.  Wilson 7  o 

I  Henry  Wing 725 

i  Mi"  |i   E.  Taj  lor " 

\   C.  I gherty 

.i   G.  Katzenmeycr 800 

\.  m   Woodiey 800 

/.I.  I.    Moore  ..'. 1. noil 

I  \irx.  Hurke : '.'no 

C.  F.  Ewers 700 

John  A    O'Donohuc 650 

PereyS.  Hams 800 

(i   McCuIlough 650 

ii. i!   Harrison t*50 

I  i.  Currie 750 

W.  a.  Tydel) 700 

I   I    A.  Speers.  MA l.ooo 

I  Winnifred  Bell 575 

I  W.  T.  Baker 850 

I  ('.  M.  R.  Ballaehev 525 
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Name  of  School. 

Teachers. 

Inspectorate. 

School  Section. 

Post  Office. 

Names  and  Degrees  of 

Teachers  giving  whole  of  time 

to  Continuation  Classes. 

Stayner 

f  W.  L.  C.  Richardson 

1  M vrtle  A.  Watson 

1  E  H.  Lindsay 

91 
93 

r>  Essa 

Finch 

I  Mi«a  M.  S   K.  Tremeer 

|  Wm.  W.Scott 

1  Florence  E.  Purser 

Finch 

It  Koxborough    

Avonmore 

Fort  Frances 

A.  Mabel  Drewrv  

94  Thunder  Buy  and 

Kurt  Frances 

J.  O.  Clothier.  B.  A 

Bobcavgeon 

96  Victoria,  West  and  S.E 

Fenelon  Falls 

Fenelon  Falls 

97 

Bracebridge 

Bracebridge /R  AAa.cl 

98  Wellington,  North  — 

Erin 

Erin 

1  May  .) .  Hodgms 

1  V.  W.  Rutherford 

99  Wellington,  South 

100 

G.  J.  Katzenmeyer 

Macdonald  Consolidated  . . 

Guelph 

J.  C.  McNab 

101 

Mt.  Albert 

1  S.  E.  Jackson,  B.  A 

Kr.  d  Schooley 

103 

Claieme  F.  Neelands 

f  Annie  G.  McAllister 

10i  R.  C.  Separate  Schools. 

106 

107 

/Sr.  M.  Ethelbert 

1  Sr.  M.  Teresa 

Sr.  st   Andrew 

« 
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CONTINUATION  CLASSES, 
Statistics  for  the  year  ending  31st 
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GRADE   A— Concluded. 

December,   1907.  —  Concluded. 


Fees. 


Teachers  for  ihOs. 


Monthly   Fee     Monthly   Fee 
of  Pupils  of 

of  Section.         other  Pupils. 


Basis  of  Special 

County  Grant. 

if  anv. 


Names  and  Degrees. 
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APPENDIX  Q  —  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Hon.  E.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  M.P.P.,  LL.D., 

Minister  of  Education, 

Education  Department, 
Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  my  seventh  Annual  Report 
on  Technical  Education,  including-  Manual  Training',  Household  Science, 
and  Art  instruction,  as  carried  on  in  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
Province  during  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1907. 

Manual  Training  Centres  arc  now  equipped  as  follows:  Bolton  Street, 
George  Street,  Creighton  Street,  Glashan  School,  Cambridge  Street,  Slater 
Street,  Cartier  Street,  Wellington  Street,  Elgin  Street,  Rideau  Street,  First 
Avenue  School,  all  in  Ottawa;  Kingston,  Brockville,  Cobourg,  Gait,  Berlin, 
Woodstock,  Alvinston,  Essex,  Renfrew,  Rittenhouse  School;  Normal  Schools, 
London,  Toronto,  Ottawa;  Wellesley  School,  Broadview  Roys'  Institute. 
Givens  Street,  George  Street,  Lansdowne  School,  Queen  Alexandra  School,  all 
in  Toronto;  Hamilton,  Brantford,  Stratford,  St.  Thomas,  Cornwall,  [nger- 
iell,  Guelpb  Public  Schools,  Guelph  Consolidated  School.  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute, Hamilton  School  of  Art,  and  Owen  Sound. 

The  value  of  the  equipment  installed  in  these  centres  is  over  $22,000 
and  the  number  of  bovs  receiving  weekly  instruction  is  approximately 
10,000. 

Household  Science  Centres  are  established  as  follows: — AYellesIe\ 
School,  Parkdale  School,  Queen  Alexandra  School,  Winchester  Street,  King 
Edward  School,  Broadview  Bovs'  Institute,  Young  Women's  (  hristian 
Guild,  Technical  School,  all  in  Toronto;  Normal  Schools,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
and  London;  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  King  Edward,  Caroline  Street. 
Wentworth  Street,  Hamilton:  Kingston,  Brockville.  Gait,  Berlin,  Wood- 
stock, Renfrew,  Brantford,  Stratford,  Ingersoll,  Guelph  Public  Schools, 
puelph  Consolidated  School,  Macdonald  Institute,  Lillian  Massey  School 
Toronto,  Albert  College,  Belleville,  and  a  number  of  private  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  value  of  the  equipment  and  utensils  provided  for  this  work  approxi- 
mates to  $11,000  and  more  than  (1,000  girls  are  receiving  weekly  instruc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  both  manual  training  and  household  science  each  of  the 
ahove  schools  have  received,  and  are  receiving  annually,  liberal  giants  from 
the  Government,  and  these  grants  having  been  wisely  spent  have  materially 
j  aided  in  the  efficiency  and   extension  of  the  work. 

The  centres  opened  during  the  vear  are  Gait,  Owen  Sound  and  the 
Rittenhouse  Schools  for  Manual  Training,  and  Gait,  Kingston  and  Owen 
Sound  for  Household  Science,  while  there  are  in  preparation  to  be 
endued  early  in  1908  two  additional  centres  for  manual  training  in 
Ottawa,  two  in  Hamilton  for  manual  training,  one  in  manual  training  and 
one  in  household  science  in  Toronto,  and  the  Ottawa  School  Board  is  consider- 
ing a  plan  for  the  opening  of  five  household  science  centres  in  that    city. 

The  only  art  schools  now  in  existence  in  the  Province  are  those  in 
Hamilton  and  Toronto.  The  subject  of  art  schools  and  art  instruction  will 
he  dealt  with  in   a  later  section  of  this  report. 

Cox sxu pctive  Wok k  . 

Dr.  Harris  declared  many  years  ago  that  if  an  adequate  foundation  for 
the  arts  and  trades  of  any  country  was  to  be  laid  the  start  would  have  to  be 
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made  in  the  Kindergarten,  for  at  that  early  period  the  muscles  are  in  a  plastic 
condition,  and  as  age  advances  training  becomes  a  more  difficult  matter.  He 
further  declared  that  two  weeks'  practice  in  the  kindergarten  will  make  a 
child  right  handed  for  life. 

A  little  reflection  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  Technical 
Education  is  to  be  found  very  early  in  the  school  career,  in  fact  as  pointed 
out  above  the  elementary  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  are  its  beginnings, 
and  in  Public  Schools  with  any  organized  system  of  Manual  Training  or 
Constructive  Work,  Technical  Instruction  has  already  been  well  begun. 
So  also  in  the  course  of  elementary  instruction  every  illustration  or  suggestion 
which  exhibits  the  application  of  the  sciences  or  of  knowledge  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  every  lesson  in  writing  or  drawing  which  stresses  the  utility 
of  these  subjects  is  essentially  a  form  of  Technical  Education.  Arithmetic, 
history,  algebra,  geography,  etc.,  are  treated  in  the  Primary  Schools  as 
instruments  of  mental  training  and  culture,  yet  from  time  to  time  they  are 
shown  in  their  practical  aspects  and  when  this  is  so,  the  instruction  becomes 
to  that  degree,  and  in  the  wider  sense  truly  technical.  When  these  facts  are 
remembered,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  a  very  real  and  important  sense 
technical  education  belongs  to  every  stage  of  the  school  career.  At  no  point 
is  genera]  culture  free  from  technical  elements,  and  the  converse  is  true  that 
no  good  scheme  of  technical  education  is  free  from  elements  that  may  be 
considered  as  contributory  to  general   culture. 

Kecognizing  the  fact  that  early  hand  training  was  an  essential  step  to- 
wards industrial  efficiency,  the  Department  in  the  last  revision  of  the  course 
of  study  (1904)  outlined  the  work  in  these  subjects  as  follows  : 

Art. — As  means  of  expression,  the  Art  subjects  should  be  connected 
closely  with  nature  work,  constructive  work,  history  and  literature.  Many 
pictures  should  be  used  in  the  lower  classes,  and  each  subject  should  be  illus- 
trated with  the  child's  free  expression.  As  in  writing  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  the  position  of  the  paper  and 
the  pencil,  etc. 

Constructive  Worlc. — The  object  of  constructive  work  is  mental  develop- 
ment and  physical  control.  The  making  of  things  should  be  siibsidiary  to 
the  thought  processes  involved,  and  the  exercises  should  sustain  the  child's 
interest,  and  take  advantage  of  his  natural  desire  to  construct.  Constructive 
Work  should  make  the  ability  to  do  a  part  of  the  knowing,  and  should  incor- 
porate knowledge  into  habit  and  theory  with  practice.  The  amount  of  work 
accomplished  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  mastery  of  correct 
methods  and  the  formation  of  good  habits.  Every  opportunity  should  be 
given  the  pupils  to  modify  given  type  models  or  to  design  new  ones,  and  in 
the  lower  grades  to  rearrange  given  units  or  create  new  combinations.  All  of 
the  work  should  have  in  it  the  elements  of  beauty  in  construction,  in  propor- 
tion, and  in  decoration.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  add  to  the  quantity 
or  the  variety  of  the  material,  we  can  modify  its  form,  and  we  can  arrange 
it  in  new  combinations.  The  making  of  new  forms  and  combinations,  the 
giving  of  definite  expression  to  ideas  and  mental  images,  the  rendering  of 
the  inner  outer,  is  the  great  Froebelian  doctrine  of  creativeness. 

Foem  I. 

Art. — Freehand  expression  with  pencil,  pen,  crayon,   and  water  colour. 
Six  standard  colours. 

Blackboard  and  pencil  drawing  (free  movement). — Simple  natural  ob- 
jects and  other  objects  in  which  children  are  interested,  as  toys,  dolls,  etc. 
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Clav  Modelling,  Ottawa  Normal  School 
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Water  colours  or  coloured  crayons. — Simple  grasses,  leaves,  sprays, 
flowers,   fruits,    birds,   pet   animals,  etc.,    studied  in  nature   work. 

Colour,  pencil,  or  ink  illustrations  of  stories;  study  of  pictures. 

Constructive  Work. — Paper  cutting  and  folding  in  elementary  geometric 
patterns,  colouring  and  grouping  of  these  as  bases  of  design ;  this  work  to  be 
connected  with  drawing  and  modelling  in  clay. 

Making  of  objects  as  picture  frame,  window,  envelope,  etc. 

Basket  and  raffia  work. 

Clay  Modelling. — Natural  objects,  as  orange,  apple,  onion,  tomato, 
potato,  egg,  simple  leaf. 

Common  objects,  as  box,  bird's  house,  small  loaf  of  bread,  cup  (without 
handle)  and  saucer,  flower  pot   and  saucer,  basket,  tea   set   and  tray. 

Note. — In  the  above  all  modelling  should  be  done  from  the  actual  ob- 
ject, as  many  being-  provided  as  will  enable  each  child  to  make  a  thorough 
examination. 

Free  modelling. 

Note  I.  Under  this  head  the  children  should  make  what  they  wish, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  invent  forms  and  patterns  for  themselves. 

NOTE  2.-  Clay  modelling  should  be  so  treated  as  to  become  an  aid  to 
conception  of  form.     It  should  also  be  correlated  with  nature  study. 

FOKM    II. 

Art. — Study  of  <  olour  continued.      Colour  and  freehand  expression. 

Free  drawing  oi  plants  and  oilier  common  objects;  pencil  sketches  of 
common  objects. 

Water  colours:  Fall  flowers  and  leaves  with  brilliant  autumn  tint-; 
butterflies  and  other  insects;  live  and  mounted  birds;  fish,  etc. 

Memory,   imaginative,   and    illustrative  drawing. 

Study  of  pictures. 

Constructive  II  ';//■.  —Work  of  Form  I.  continued.  Paper  cutting  for 
simple  patterns  and  designs.  Killing  in  geometric  forms  and  colouring  these. 
Simple  cardboard  and  paper  construction,  as  wall-box,  chair,  tray,  etc. 
Ornamentation  of  constructed  objects  by  colouring  and  drawing.  Modifica- 
tion of   models;  original  work.      Basket   and    raffia   work. 

Clay  Modelling.—^ -Natural  forms:  Apple,  beet,  banana,  leaf,  apple  and 
wig,  etc. 

Common  objects:  Cup  with  handle  and  saucer,  flower  pot,  bat,  piece 
A  coal,  etc. 

Free  modelling. 

Needlework.  Simple  stitches;  sewing  on  buttons  and  hooks;  simple 
mending. 

Fokm    III. 

Art. — Drawing   of   plants,    insects,   etc.,   in    any   appropriate  medium. 

Arrangement  in  spaces,  applications  in  borders,  surface  patterns  and 
osettes  in  colour,  applied  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  Constructive 
Work. 

Relative  positions  of  views  of  geometrical  figures  in  thin  cardboard; 
nnple  geometrical  problems.  Study  and  drawing  of  details  of  Greek  orna- 
nent  and  vase. 

Water  colour:    Course  of  Form   II.  continued. 

Simple  landscapes  from   window  or  out-of-doors. 

Study  of  Pictures. 
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Constructive  Work. — Cardboard  construction  and  ornamentation  con-l 
tinued.     Whittling'  in  wood  with  a  knife. 

Baskel   and  raffia  work. 

Needlework. — Plain  hemming  and  back-stitching;  making  button-holes ;| 
fine  mending. 

Fokm  IV. 

Art. — The  course  of  Form  III.   continued. 

Adaption  of  natural  forms  to  purposes  of  decorative  design. 

Freehand  perspective. 

Simple  geometrical  drawing,  combination  of  units  of  design  in  geo- 
metric patterns,  combination  of  scrolls  and  geometric  units  for  industrial 
and  ornamental  work. 

Working  drawings  of  type  forms. 

Simple  geometrical  problems. 

With  reference  to  the  curriculum  the  regulations  read  "All  the  subjects j 
prescribed  for  Forms  1-4  of  the  Public  School  course  are  obligatory  except] 
where  otherwise  stated  in  the  programme  of  studies  and  (3)  when  from  any 
cause  teachers  properly  prepared  to  teach  the  courses  in  Art,  Constructive 
Work,  Cardboard  Modelling,  etc.,  are  not  available  the  Inspector  shall, 
authorize  such  modifications  of  the  courses  in  these  subjects  as  he  may  deem! 
expedient." 

With  a  view  towards  discovering  how  far  these  subjects  were  being' 
taught  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  every 
Public  School  Inspector  asking  for  "particulars  as  to  the  character  andj; 
extent  of  the  work  being  done  in  your  inspectorate  in  the  course  in  Art,  Con-| 
structive  Work  and  Needle  Work  as  outlined  on  pages  53,  55,  57  and  58  of 
the  Regulations. " 

The  replies  received  to  this  circular,  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
subjects  are  in  a  large  number  of  cases  not  taken  seriously,  and  are  either  not 
taught  at  all  or  only  in  a  very  haphazard  manner.  The  clause  in  the  regu- 
lations which  authorizes  the  Inspector  to  make  "such  modifications  of  thejj 
courses  in  these  subjects  as  he  may  deem  expedient"  has  in  many  cases  been 
read  as  authorizing  their  total  elimination.  In  many  cases  no  reply  was  re- 
ceived and  for  this  reason  I  am  not  able  to  state  accurately  the  number  of!| 
schools  where  this  work  is  being  taken.  Below  are  given  extracts  from  some  of 
the  replies. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Maxwell  (South  Essex)  "  In  this  Inspectorate  we  have  in 
my  estimation  inefficient  teaching  of  drawing  in  all  classes  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  a  little  daubing  of  colour  in  three  or  ioxir  schools.  There  is  only 
one  teacher  in  our  schools  who  can  teach  colour  work  efficiently.  Construc- 
tive Work  and  Needlework  are  not  attempted." 

Mr.  John  Johnson  (South  Hastings)  "I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been 
any  work  done  in  the  course  in  Art,  Constructive  Work,  >.nd  Needlework  as 
outlined  in  the  regulations." 

Mr.  J.  Ritchie  (Rainy  River  and  Thunder  Bay)  "Considerable  attention  * 
has  been  devoted  to  the  Art  or  Drawing  department  especially  to  gra'sses, 
leaves,  sprays,  flowers  and  fruits  with  coloured  crayons  in  the  Public  SchoolsH 
of  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William  and  Kenora.  The  pupils  appear  to  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  drawing  the  brightly  coloured  autumn  leaves  and  the  per- 
fection attained  by  some  of  the  little  ones  in  the  delicate  shadings  and  blend- 
ings  is  marvelous.  During  my  recent  inspection  of  the  Port  Arthur  Schools  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  many  of  these  drawings  which  were  display- 
ed on  the  walls  of  the  rooms.     This  method  of  exhibiting1  the  artistic  work  of 
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the  child  appears  to  have  a  wonderful  stimulating  effect.  One  half  day  of 
each  month  is  set  apart  as  Visitors'  Day.  On  these  occasions  the  ambition 
of  the  teacher  as  well  as  that  of  her  class  is  to  make  a  creditable  showing. 
I  understand  the  colours  are  supplied  by  the  Board.  Some  Constructive  Work 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  Kenora  Schools  where  a  fair  degree  of  perfection  was 
attained.  Clay  Modelling  has  practically  been  untouched  in  our  schools. 
In  the  other  town  and  village  schools  a  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  Art. 
In  most  of  the  rural  schools  little  has  been  done  in  these  lines." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ballard  (Hamilton)  "In  Art  the  extent  of  the  work  being 
done  is  very  satisfactory  and  in  nearly  all  the  grades  is  in  most  respects  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  regulations. 

"As  to  the  character  of  the  work  the  results  are  equally  satisfactory,  the 
more  especially  as  in  classes  where  for  any  reason  the  full  limit  could  not  be 
overtaken  more  regard  was  paid  to  thoroughness  than  to  the  quantity  of 
work  attempted. 

"In  Form  1  the  limit  required  has  been  very  fully  overtaken  with  satis- 
factory results  both  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work. 

"In  Form  2  nearly  the  same  as  in  Form  I  except  that  the  requirements 
in  water  colour  have  not  been  fully  met. 

"In  Form  3  an  earnest  effort  is  put  forth  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
regulations.  Difficulty  is,  however,  met  in  the  fact  that  pupils  have  not  yet 
reached  this  grade  who  have  fully  or  nearly  covered  the  work  prescribed  in 
the  grades  below.  This  difficulty  will  shortly  disappear  and  the  full  limit 
be  covered. 

"In  Form  4  for  the  reason  given  above  the  full  work  laid  down  for  the 
grade  cannot  be  accomplished.  Earnest  and  thorough  work  of  a  somewhat 
more  elementary  character  is  however  done  in  all  the  classes. 

"In  Form  1  Constructive  Work  has  been  fully  taken  up  with  the 
exception  of  basket  and  raffia  work.  Clay  Modelling  has  been  carried  on  in 
many  of  the  classes. 

"In  Form  2  nearly  all  the  classes  are  carrying  on  the  Constructive  Work- 
more  or  less  effectively,  hut  so  far  the  full  limit  has  not  been  covered  by  any 
class.  Basket  and  raffia  work  will  be  taken  up  early  in  the  Xew  Year.  Clay 
Modelling  is  don:'  in  some  of  the  classes. 

"In  Form  3  fully  two  thirds  of  the  classes  have  made  a  creditable  begin- 
ning. In  one  or  two  of  the  classes  the  following  work  has  been  done.  Geo- 
metric designs  to  measurement  for  borders,  patterns,  etc.,  cardboard  and 
paper  construction,  book  covers  made  and  ornamented,  Union  Tack  drawn 
to  proper  measurement  and  coloured.  Designs  in  wall  paper,  oil  (loth 
patterns,  squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  circles  and  cones  were  drawn  and  cut 
out  id'  cardboard.  Preparations  have  already  been  made  in  some  of  the 
Schools  for  taking  up  raffia  work. 

"In  Form  4  similar  work  to  that  mentioned  under  Form  3  has  been  taken 
up  in  half  the  classes  and  the  boys  have  s  nee  September  last  taken  Manual 
Training  at  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

"Preparations  are  under  way  to  establish  two  additional  centres  in  Man- 
ual Training.  These  together  with  the  accommodation  given  at  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  will  furnish  opportunities  for  Manual  Training  to  practi- 
cally all  the  boys  in  Forms  4  and  5. 

"Needlework  is  taken  up  in  Forms  1,  2,  and  3,  and  the  required  limit  is 
fully  covered  as  the  following  distribution  of  the  work  will  show. 

"Form  1.  Punning  stitch,  basting,  backstitching,  blanket  stitch.  Mat. 
napkin  ring,  needlebook  with  wool  on  burlap  canvas.  The  pupils  are  then 
taught  to  measure  and  use  ruler  in  the  making  of  simple  conventional  designs, 
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first  on  paper  and  then  on  cotton,  the  design  being  worked  with  stitches  of 
coarse  coloured  cotton  thread.  Make  penwiper,  sew  on  button.  Talk  on  wool. 
"Form  2.  Talk  on  cloth,  its  manufacture,  small  piece  woven  on  card,! 
Overhanding,  overcasting  and  plain  hemming.  Talk  on  cotton.  Making 
towel,  bag,  sunbonnet. 

"Form  3.  Two  runs  and  a  backstitch,  damask  hem,  hem  stitching, 
herring  bone,  feather  stitch,  overhand  patch,  gingham  apron,  dust  cap, 
table  napkin,  pillow  case,  button  hole  stitch,  hemmed  patch,  lawn  apron, 
flannel  patch,  blind  loops,  button  holes,  child's  underwaist  and  skirt.  Talk 
on  linen." 

Mr.   T.  A.   Craig  (Grenville  County)  writes  : 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  report  very  favorably  regarding  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  work  being  done  in  Art,  Constructive  Work  and 
Needlework  in  the  schools,  in  this  Inspectorate.  One  great  difficulty, 
is  the  lack  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  do  the  work  satis- 
factorily. Another  is  inability  to  adjiist  the  daily  programme  of  work  so 
as  to  give  these  subjects  due  attention  without  neglecting  other  subjects 
which  are  considered  of  far  more  practical  value  in  everyday  life.  And,  still 
another,  is  parental  opposition  and  a  consequent  refusal  to  provide  the  chil- 
dren with  proper  material  with  which  to  work.  The  enthusiastic  teacher, 
with  the  proper  conception  of  the  educative  value  of  the  work,  and  ability 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  developing  and  enlarging  life,  can,  of  coxirse,  overcome 
these  difficulties,  but,  such  teachers  are  scarce,  and,  until  we  have  them,  I 
fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  due  attention  given  to  this  department  of  our 
school  programme. 

"Teachers  in  the  rural  schools  say,  that  there  are  so  many  subjects  on 
the  programme  of  studies,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  proper  attention  to 
them  all,  owing  to  the  number  of  classes  they  have,  and  that  it  becomes  a 
question  with  them  what  part  of  the  work  it  is  advisable  to  pass  over  lightly, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  practically  neglect. 

"Parents  demand  that  their  children  be  taught  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic  and  language,  and,  that  they  become  proficient  in  these 
subjects.  Our  teachers  must,  of  course,  honor  this  demand,  and,  construct 
their  time-tables  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  it. 

"The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  rural  schools. 
In  the  urban  schools  fair  attention  is  given  to  these  subjects,  and  the  work 
done,  particularly  in  drawing,  is  very  good  In  these  schools  each  teacher 
has  charge  of  not  more  than  two  classes,  so  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
finding  time  to  give  each  subject  on  the  programme  the  necessary  attention. 
Better  equipment  for  doing  the  work  is  a  necessity  in  these  schools  also. 

"While  I  cannot  report  that  I  am  at  all  satisfied  with  the  work  being 
done  in  these  subjects,  owing,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  to  the  inability 
of  the  teachers  to  us?  them  as  an  educative  means,  I  feel  that  we  are  making 
progress  towards  giving  them  a  permanent  place  on  the  programme  of  studies 
in  our  public  schools,  and  that  as  soon  as  we  have  a  supply  of  teachers  com- 
petent to  handle  them  they  will  become  the  most  attractive  subjects  in  our 
school  work." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Burgess  (County  of  Grey)  writes  :  "I  have  to  say  that  in  the 
Town  of  Owen  Sound  there  is  a  Kindergarten  Department  in  each  of  the 
three  Public  Schools  and  as  a  consequence  paper  folding  is  continued  to  some 
extent  till  the  end  of  the  third  book  classes.  This  year  the  boys  in  the  fourth 
book  classes  have  had  the  advantage  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  the  Manual 
Training  Department  of  the  Collegiate  Institute;.  The  girls  have  had 
Household  Science ;  Art  Work  and  Colour  Work  has  been  given  considerable 
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attention.  The  character  of  the  work  seems  reasonably  satisfactory.  One  of 
the  regular  teachers  has  taken  a  six  months  course  in  painting,  and  sketching 
and  she  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  other  members  of  the  staff.  This  fall  Miss 
Semple,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools,  gave  a  full 
half  day  at  practical  work  with  the  teachers  of  Owen  Sound.  In  the  Rural 
Schools  not  so  much  has  been  done.  Few  of  the  teachers  have  had  the. 
necessary  training,  but  the  course  in  the  'Canadian  Teacher'  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  school  room  by  the  majority  of  the  teachers  as  far  as  time  and 
circumstances  would  permit.  The  pupils  take  great  satisfaction  in  this,  as 
they  see,  handle  and  show  something  made  by  themselves.  Then  again  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  work  accurately.  In  only  two  schools  has  anything 
been  done  in  woodwork  of  any  kind.  One  of  the  teachers  has  been  quite 
successful  and  has  quite  a  display  of  work.  In  the  Rural  Schools  this  work 
has  to  be  introduced  very  disci  eetly  as  the  three  It's  must  not  be  crowded 
t  .  the  wall," 

Rev.  Thos.  McKee,  B.A.  (Simcoe  County),  writes:  'Tn  my  inspectorate 
tLere  are  120  schools.  In  all  of  these  Art  and  Constructive  Work  arc  taught 
as  outlined  in  the  regulations.  In  some  of  the  schools  these  branches  are 
well  taught,  in  some  fairly  well,  in  some  not  so  well,  and  in  the  remainder 
very  indifferently.     I  have  graded  the  schools  as  below: 

"22  graded  one — the  highest.  37  graded  two — second  grade.  31  graded 
three — third  grade.     30  graded  four — fourth  grade. 

"The  work  of  the  needle  is  taught  to  the  first,  second  and  third  forms  in 
only  eleven  of  my  schools  up  to  the  present  time  but  I  hope  for  expansion  in 
this  direction  in  the  near  future." 

Mr.  W.  Irwin  (Stratford)  writes:  "In  the  Urban  Schools  Ait  and  Con- 
structive work  arc  carried  on  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  curriculum. 
In  the  Rural  Schools  not  much  Constructive  Work  has  been  done  yet,  but  the 
course  in  Art  work  is  pretty  fully  carried  out. 

'Nothing  is  being  done  in  Needlework  in  cither  Urban  or  Rural  Schools 
in  this  inspectorate." 

^lr.  J.  Elgin  Tom  (West  Huron),  writes: 

"The  work  done  in  the  schools  of  West  Huron,  in  Ait.  Constructive 
Work  and  Needle  "Work  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  should  be,  or  as  I  desire 
tj  have  it.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this  work  is  not  up  to  the  standard, 
especially  in  the  rural  schools. 

"The  frequent  change  of  teachers,  their  inexperience,  and  the  teachers 
not  knowing  the  work  themselves  make  it  impossible  to  get  satisfactory  work 
in  those,  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Of  the  108  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools  of  West  Huron,  GO  have  taught  less  than  three  years, 
and  59  of  the  108  have  been  less  than  one  year  in  their  present  positions. 
At  least  ">0  per  cent,  of  the  rural  schools  have  changed  teachers  each  vear 
since  1900. 

"Art,  Constructive  Work  and  Needle  Work  not  being  subjects  for 
examination  for  either  teachers  or  pupils,  the  teachers  do  not  know  the  work 
well  enough  to  teach  it,  and  the  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
work  to  do  it  well. 

"The  scarcity  of  labour  forces  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  home  to 
help  with  the  work  much  more  than  in  former  years,  hence  the  small  and 
irregular  attendance  in  most  of  our  rural  and  village  schools. 

"A  majority  of  the  parents  and  teachers  believe  that  the  other  subjects 
of  the  course  of  study  are  more  important  than  Art,  Constructive  Work  and 
Needlework,  therefore  they  put  little  time  on  the  teaching  of  these.  There 
is  not  sufficient  time  to  teach  all  the  subjects  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  an 
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ungraded  school.  Pencil  sketches  of  common  objects  such  as  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  leaves,  animals,  etc.,  are  taken  in  all  the  schools  and  are  frequently 
well  done. 

"Colour  work  is  taught  in  about  half  the  schools.  Most  of  these  usel 
coloured  crayons  and  the  others  water  colours.  They  find  the  crayons  cleaneil 
and  more  convenient  than  the  water  colours.  A  few  of  the  schools  are  doingl 
work  in  paper  cutting  and  folding,  also  in  the  construction  of  boxes,  baskets,  | 
tables,  chairs,  etc.,  with  plain  and  coloured  paper.  Very  little  is  being  done 
in  (lay  modelling.  A  few  of  the  teachers  give  instruction  in  Needlework.! 
The  sewing  done  by  some  of  the  pupils  is  quite  creditable. 

"The  want  of  suitable  Manuals  on  these  subjects  at  a  moderate  price  has 
hindered  this  work.      Most   of  the  teachers  would  teach  Constructive  Work 
and  soon  become  familiar  with  it,  if  a  proper  Manual  were  prepared  for  their  I 
guidance." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Knight  (County  of  Victoria)  writes  :  "But  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  Departments  named  by  you,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
drawing  has  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taken  at  the  Entrance 
Examination.  It  is  found  that  if  a  subject  is  to  be  reported  on  by  the  I 
teacher  the  pupils  consider  how  little  will  secure  a  pass,  rather  than  Low 
much  they  can  possibly  learn.  At  our  Convention  in  May  last,  Miss  Seniple, 
of  Toronto  attended  and  gave  interesting  addresses  which  were  highly ! 
appreciated  by  the  teachers.  In  some  cases  the  pupils  have  been  the  gainers, 
but  not  to  the  extent  I  could  have  wished." 

Mr.  L.  A.  Green,  B.A.  (Algoma),  writes:  "Many  of  our  schools  are  con-  j 
forming  to  the  regulations  in  the  matter  of  pencil,  crayon  and  water  colour 
work  and  a  few  are  doing  simple  constructive  work  and  a  few  take  up  needle- 
work occasionally.  We  find  it  difficult  to  conform  exactly  to  the  requirements 
because  it  is  impossible  to  secure  teachers  carefully  trained  in  these  subjects. 
We  do  not  attempt  any  clay  modelling." 

Mr.  D.   Chenay  (North  Essex),   writes:    'T  regret  to  say  that    the    Art 
Course  for  Public  Schools  has  not  received  its  due  share  of  attention  through-  I 
out  the  schools  in  this  inspectorate. 

"In  only  about  a  dozen  schools  has  needlework,  basketry  or  raffia  work  > 
been  done,  nor  has  the  interest  kept  up  or  increased  very  much. 

"All  the  schools,  however,  do  work  in  water  colours  or  coloured  crayon-, 
also  pencil  work  and  construction  work  of  simple  common  objects  with  occa- 
sional attempts  at  picturing  stories  and  occurrences  real  or  imaginary. 

"This  work  is  done  best  in  our  larger  village  and  town  schools.     In  a. 
large  number  of  the  rural  schools  where  the  attendance  is  not  so  regular—  t| 
tlit'  younger  children  usually  attending  during  the  summer  and  the  larger 
during  the  winter,   the  work   has  not   taken   so  favourably  neither  with  tin2 
pupils  nor  the  parents. 

"I  should  be  pleased  to  srive  you  a  more  satisfactory  report  but  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  actual  facts." 

Mr.  N.  Gordon  (County  of  Dufferin)  writes:  "Art  is  taught  in  most  of, 
our  schools  and  in  some  of  them  with  a  fair  amount  of  proficiency.  Con- 
struction Work  in  a  number,  but  not  so  generally  as  Art.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Needlework  has  as  yet  been  taken  up  in  any.  The  work  in  Art  is  very  credit-  I 
able  in  a  few  cases  where  the  teacher  has  taken  an  interest,  but  the  teachers 
ir  many  schools  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  since  they  have  had  no  proper  instruction 
themselves,  and  perhaps  not  supplied  with  proper  material.  However,  there 
has  been  improvement  in  these  subjects  during  the  past  few  years  since  the 
Regulations  require  them  to  bp  taught  and  the  teachers  are  getting  their 
instruction  during  their  professional  course  to  enable  them  to  do  it  efficiently. 
My  impression  is  that  these  branches  will  be  in  a  few  years  taught  with  the 
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same  efficiency  as  the  other  subjects  on  the  school  programme.  If  we  had 
an  examination  in  these  the  same  as  other  branches  at  the  Entrance  Examin- 
ation we  would  soon  have  the  necessary  improvement.  My  experience  is  that 
anv  branch  in  which  there  is  no  public  examination  is  more  or  less  neglected 
in  order  to  have  more  time  for  those  in  which  an  examination  is  required." 

Mr.  T.  W.  Standing,  B.A.  (Brantford)  writes:  "I  would  say  that  in 
the  rural  schools  under  my  jurisdiction  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
attempt  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  Needlework.  A  number  of  teachers 
have  given  lessons  in  cardboard  construction,  but  in  most  cases  no  definite 
series  of  lessons  has  been  planned  nor  any  course  of  work  pursued  system- 
atically. In  Art  more  has  been  done  but  teachers  have  not  yet  mastered 
the  course  of  work  outlined  in  the  Regulations,  and  consequently  much  of 
what  is  done  is  somewhat  hap-hazard  in  its  character.  The  fact  is  we  have 
so  many  immature  teachers  and  teachers  who  have  had  little  or  no  training 
in  these  subjects,  that  there  is  absolute  need  of  a  teacher's  handbook  cover- 
ing a  pretty  definitely  marked  out  course  of  work  in  each  of  these  departments 
of  school  work." 

Rev.  Geo.  Grant,  B.A.  (Parry  Sound  District)  writes:  "The  work  in 
Forms  one,  two,  and  three  is  fairly  well  covered  in  all  the  better  class  of 
schools  throughout  my  inspectorate.  In  the  small  and  poor  schools  where  the 
average  attendance  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  pupils  very  little  work  of  this 
character  is  attempted.  We  think  it  better  that  the  whole  time  of  teacher  and 
pupils  be  devoted  to  the  essentials  of  Public  School  work  leading,  spelling, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
to  do  anything  at  Clay  Modelling  or  Needlework  in  any  of  our  schools." 

Mr.  T.  S.  Deacon  (Tlalton  County)  writes:  "Nothing  is  done  in  Needle- 
work. There  is  comparatively  little  done  in  Art  and  Constructive  Work  in 
the  rural  schools.  About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 
assign,  teach  and  supervise  this  work,  the  majority  claim  that  the\  are 
unable  to  find  time  for  it.  The  urban  schools  manifest  a  lively  interest  in 
these  subjects  and  have  done  very  creditable  work  in  pen  and  ink,  water  colour, 
orayor  and  charcoal.  Some  schools  have  coarse  grey  paper  filling  space  for 
t  hive  f  et  above  the  wainscott  ing  and  this  is  used  to  fasten  the  best  work  of  the 
pupils  thereto  and  keep  it  on  exhibition  for  ornamentation  and  encourage- 
ment. Four  of  our  teachers  have  taken  short  courses  at  the  Macdonald 
Institute.  These  are  helping  their  associates  in  the  graded  schools,  and  at 
our  County  Institute,  to  take  up  the  work  more  intelligently  and  on  a  larger 
scale." 

The  conclusion,  that  a  number  of  the  Public  School  Inspectors  do  not 
consider  these  subjects  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  interest  and 
attention  has  to  be  formed  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  not  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  replied  to  the  circular  sent.  This  is  to  be  regretted  and  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  only  time  and  experience  can  alter.  In  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Craig  quoted  above  occur  the  words  "while  I  cannot  report  that  I  am  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  work  being  done  in  these  subjects,  owing  as  T  have  already 
indicated  to  the  inability  of  the  teachers  to  use  them  as  an  educational  means, 
I  feel  that  we  are  making  progress  towards  giving  them  a  permanent  place 
on  the  programme  of  studies  in  our  Public  Schools  and  that  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  supnly  of  teachers  competent  to  handle  them  they  will  become  the 
most  attractive  subjects  in  our  school  work." 

Every  Inspector  who  encourages  his  teachers  to  give  this  work  a  fair 
trial  will  reach  the  same  conclusion.  This  can  be  done  without  at  all  lessen- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  other  subjects,  as,  properly  taught,  these  branches 
intensify  and  deepen  what  is  looked  upon  as  the  pureh  intellectual  side  of 
the  school. 
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The  main  difficulties  pointed  out  by  the  various  Inspectors  are  as  follows  :|l 

1.  Inability  of  the  teachers  to  deal  with  these  subjects. 

2.  Absence  of  definite  courses  and  suitable  text  books. 

3.  Disinclination   of  School   Boards  to  provide   necessary   material  an<]| 
equipment. 

1.  This  difficulty  will  gradually  disappear,  at  least  in  all  schools  thajl 
employ  Normal  Trained  teachers.  Now  that  the  work  in  the  Normal  Schools! 
is  b  ing  restricted  to  those  branches  which  can  be  taught  in  every  classjl 
room,  no  teacher  will  leave  those  institutions  without  being  able  to  givqi 
adequate  instruction  in  paper  work,  cardboard  construction,  and  clay  model-B 
ling  at  the  slightest  possible  expense  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  help  and 
not  hinder  every  other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  With  reference  to  thosel 
School  Boards  not  employing  Normal  Trained  teachers  much  might  lJl 
done  by  holiday  courses  and  greater  attention  being  given  to  the  practijl 
cal  consideration  of  these  subjects  at  the  various  Institute  meetings  held 
throughout  the  Province.  By  "practical"  is  meant  specimen  lessonsi 
being  given  to  a  class  of  pupils,  talks  on  methods  of  teaching,  use  oil 
material,  adaptation  of  waste  material,  how  and  where  to  procurqi 
material,  simple  equipment,  etc.  There  is  scarcely  a  district  that  has  nol 
within  its  limits  one  or  more  teachers  who  have  had  some  training  and  aral 
doing  useful  solid  work.  These  should  be  public  spirited  enough  to  place  theiil 
experience  at  the  disposal  of  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Every  Manuajl 
Training  and  Household  Science  teacher  in  the  Province  should  endeavouil 
to  make  their  particular  schools  centres  for  the  surrounding  district  by  estabjl 
lishing  Saturday  Morning  or  Evening  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  teacherjj 
living  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Department  might  well  give  a  small  gran  I 
to  those  doing  this  kind  of  work.  Amongst  the  teachers  who  have  adequatal 
knowledge  cf  these  subjects  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  regard  thdM 
accomplishment  as  a  "trade  secret"  to  be  jealously  guarded  and  never  onl 
any  account  allowed  to  escape  for  the  use  of  their  fellow  teachers. 

2.  This  obstacle  would   be  entirely  removed  by  the  adoption  of  meanjj 
suggested  in  the  last  report  : 

(a)  The  issue  of  Bulletins  by  the  Department. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  small  circulating  libraries  containing  a  numbejj 
of  the  best    books   on   these   subjects   accompanied    by    a    brief    explanatory 
pamphlet. 

Many  states,  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  issue  Bulletins  of  thijl 
description.  These  are  well  illustrated  by  drawings  and  sketches  so  tha 
even  the  untrained  and  inexperienced  teacher  has  little  difficulty  in  giving 
educational  and  practical  instruction.  Two  of  the  illustrations  given  sho\H 
pages  from  one  of  the  bulletins  referred  to.  The  libraries  spoken  of  might  b^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Teachers'  Institute? 
circulated  amongst  the  members,  discussed  at  the  Institute  meetings  and  theij 
passed  on  to  the  next  association  to  undergo  the  same  process.  The  Depart' 
mental  Library  in  Toronto  contains  a  number  of  the  best  books  on  tkeM 
subjects.  Duplicate  copies  of  these  might  be  provided  and  loaned  to  teacher} 
in  various  parts  of  the  Province. 

3.  Whenever  Trustees  see  this  kind  of  work  effectively  done  their  dia 
inclination  to  provide  the  material  and  the  small  equipment  necessary 
generally  disappears.  Where  this  disinclination  exists  a  teacher  who  know 
ner  business  can  do  much  to  remove  it.  I  quote  from  the  last  report:  ''I 
id  not  always  the  teacher  wTith  the  most  elaborate  equipment  and  the  mos 
generous  supply  of  material  that  accomplishes  the  best  work.  The  art  c 
makeshift  is  a  useful  study  and  the  resourceful  teacher  who  is  constantly 
on  the  look  out  for  ways  and  means  and  material  is  rarely  at  a  loss.     On* 
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who  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  just  what  she  required  begged  a  number  of 
wall  paper  sample  books  and  from  these  her  pupils  made  an  excellent  series 
of  instructive  and  useful  objects.  Another  did  the  same  from  the  covers 
of  old  copy  and  exercise  books.  These  instances  which  could  be  multiplied, 
are  simply  mentioned  to  show  that  inability  to  obtain  the  usual  material, 
employed  need  be  no  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  constructive  work."' 
Several  inspectors  refer  to  a  custom  that  holds  in  their  inspectorates — that 
of  school  exhibitions  or  visitors'  day.  B,\  these  means  parents  and  Trustees 
are  brought  more  directly  in  close  contact  with  the  work  of  the  school  and 
all  opposition  to  this  work  ceases,  especially  where  it  is  judiciously  taken 
and  not  allowed  to  absorb  an  undue  proportion  of  time,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  one  or  two  localities  owing  to  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 

The  aim  of  work  of  this  character  may  be  considered  as  threefold  : 

1.  To  exercise  that  motor  activity  which  is  now  universally  recognized 
as  an  essential  factor  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

This  psychological  aspect  of  the  case  has  been  admirably  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  T.  M.  Balliet,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  now 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York.  In  an  eloquent  address  on  ''The 
Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training,"  he  thus  deals  with  the  function  nt 
band  work  in  brain  development.      "The  schools   have   it    in  their   power,  in 

t,  to  furnish  brains  to  pupils,  if  they  develop  into  functional  activity, 
cells  which  otherwise  would  have  lain  forever  dormant 

"The  cells  of  the  brain  which  we  need  specially  to  consider  in  connection 
with  Manual  Training  are  of  two  classes,  sensorj  and  motor.  The  sensory 
cells  receive  the  different  impulses  which  come  from  the  special  senses,  and 
those  which  come  from  the  skin  and  internal  organs  of  the  body,  the  motor 
cells  generate  the  nerve  energy  which  cuts,,  the  muscles  to  contract  Nerve 
cells  grow  and  develop  like  any  other  part  of  the  body — through  nutrition 
and  functional  activity.     The  visual  cells  develop  through  seeing,  the  audi- 

cells  through  hearing  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  The  visual  area  in  per- 
sons born  blind  or  blinded  in  early  life  remains  in  a  rudimentary  condition 
through  life.  .  .  .  The  exercise  of  the  special  sense  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  physical  growth  of  the  brain.  Tt  also  follows  that  sens.-  training, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  physical  process  at  all,  consists  not  in  training  the  external 
sense  organs,  but   in  developing  their  brain  centres. 

"Like  the  sensory  cells,  the  motor  cells  develop  through  exercise.  It 
is  the  function  of  these  cells  to  generate  nerve  energy  to  contract  the  muscles, 
and  thus  to  produce  and  to  co-ordinate  muscular  movements.  Voluntary 
muscular  movements  have  therefore  the  effect,  not  only  of  exercising  the 
muscles  involved,  but  also  of  calling  into  activity  the  motor  brain  cells  which 
control  them.  Indeed,  these  motor  cells  cannot  be  made  to  act  and  develop, 
except  by  means  of  the  muscles,  and  muscular  exercise,  whether  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  labour,  of  recreation,  of  gvmnasties,  or  of  manual  training,  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  proper  development  of  the  motor  area  of  the  brain. 
Moreover,  this  exercise  of  the  motor  cells  must  come  during  the  period  of 
brain  growth,  if  it  is  to  be  most  effective,  and  the  lack  of  such  exercise  (hiring 
this  p?riod  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  consequence  to  the  brain.  Physical 
energy  implies  a  good  motor  brain  area.  The  man  of  energy  must  be  a  man 
of  brains  no  less  really  than  the  man  of  thought,  and  physical  laziness 
implies  a  deficiency  in  the  motor  part  of  the  brain  .  .  .  Now  it  might  be 
argued  that  manual  training  is  not  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
motor  centres  of  the  brain  on  the  ground  that  gymnastics  and  out-door  exer- 
cises are  quite  adequate  to  accomplish  it.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  the 
fact  that  gymnastics  and  outdoor  physical  exercise  in  general  appeal  almost 
exclusively  to  the  fundamental  muscles  and  their  brain  centres,  and  rarely  to 
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the  accessories.      Nothing  short  of  manual  training  will  reach  effectively  the 
important  brain  cells  governing  the  fine  motor  adjustments  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand.      .      .      .      The  inner  surfaces  of  the  joints,  the  muscles  and  iiga 
ments  are  supplied  with  sensory  nerves,  which  conduct  to  the  brain  sensations 
of  movement,  which  form  the  basis  of  direct  motor  perception,  just  as  sensa 
tions  of  light  and  sound  form  the  basis  of  the  perception  of  colour  and  tone 
These  motor  percepts   are  developed   into  motor  ideas,   which,   like  ideas  of 
light  and  tone,  enter  into  the  higher  thought  products,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  mind's  organized  body  of  knowledge — the  only  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  power. 

"Motor  ideas  are  developed  by  all  forms  of  muscular  movement  with  any 
part  of  the  body,  by  ordinary  work,  by  play,  by  gymnastics,  and  by  manual 
training.  All  these,  are  therefore,  means  of  motor  training.  But  the  motor 
area  of  the  brain,  governing  the  infinitely  varied  and  complex  movements 
of  the  hand,  show  that  this  organ  is  by  far  the  richest  source  of  motor  ideas, 
and  especially  that  portion  of  it  little  appealed  to  in  either  gymnastics  or 
in  ordinary  skilled  labour,  namely  the  five  fingers  and  their  many  sensitive 
muscles  and  joints.  The  hand  is  therefore  a  special  sense  organ,  somewhat 
like  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  an  untrained  hand  is  in  many  respects  as  un- 
fortunate a  limitation  as  an  untrained  eye  or  an  untrained  ear." 

2.  The  development  of  "industrial  intelligence." 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  Commissions  on  Technical  Education 
was  that  ordered  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
report  issued  b\  that  Commission  the  term  "Industrial  Intelligence"  is  de- 
fined as  follows  :  "mental  power  to  see  beyond  the  task  which  occupies  the 
hands  for  the  moment,  to  the  operations  which  have  preceded  and  to  those 
which  will  follow  it,— power  to  take  in  the  whole  process,  knowledge  of 
materials,  ideas  of  cost,  ideas  of  organization,  business  sense  and  a  con 
science  which  recognizes  obligations.  Such  intelligence  is  always  discon- 
tented, not  with  its  conditions,  but  with  its  own  limitations,  and  is  wise 
enough  to  see  that  the  more  it  has  to  give  the  more  it  will  receive."  This 
"Industrial  Intelligence"  is  a  prime  necessity  to  any  country,  but  particularly 
to  a  country  like  our  own  that  is  seeking  to  build  up  its  manufactures  and 
to  acquire  and  maintain  a  prominent  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

3.  Development  of  appreciation  of  beauty   in  constructed  objects. 
This  appreciation  is  very  largely  developed  by  choosing  between  forms 

of  different  shape,  size,  colouring,  etc.  One  may  hear  much  talk  about  wall 
papers,  colour  schemes,  draperies,  etc.,  but  until  he  is  required  to  choose 
some  definite  design  to  fulfil  certain  conditions,  his  appreciation  is  not 
fully  aroused.  Some  may  doubt  that  this  faculty  needs  to  be  cultivated. 
Take  a  walk  through  any  ordinary  furniture  store  and  what  do  you  see?— 
gaudy  stuffed  furniture,  gilded  chairs,  brass  and  onyx  tables,  both  loaded 
with  jumbles  of  twistings,  turnings,  carvings,  and  all  sorts  of  contortions 
that  have  no  structural  relation  to  the  object,  ugly  moiildings,  gaudy  car- 
pets and  hideous  wall  papers.  The  merchant  buys  them  because  the  average 
customer  requires  the  most  ugly,  ornate  and  costly  looking  stuff  he  or  she 
can  afford  to  buy.  The  rich  woman  buys  the  furniture  that  is  most  plastered 
with  carving  because  it  shows  that  she  can  afford  it  and  the  poor  woman 
goes  as  far  as  she  can  in  the  same  direction  because  she  wishes  to  make  a 
good  showing  among  her  friends.  The  appreciation  of  simple  beauty,  shape, 
and  form  unspoiled  by  plastered  ornamentation,  the  delicate  harmony  of 
quiet  colours  and  the  delicious  restfulness  of  simplicity  needs  to  be  cultivated 
to-day  more  than  ever,  and  as  wealth  grows  this  need  will  not  grow  less. 
Art  and  constructive  work,  and  a  teacher  who  understands  the  fundamental 
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purpose  of  the  subjects,  will  always  find  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
school  and  home  life  environment  and  occupations  sufficient  material  to 
accomplish  something  in  this  direction. 

Paper,  cardboard  and  clay  are  the  most  suitable  materials  mentioned  in 
the  curriculum  for  carrying  on  constructive  work  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
of  these  clay  is  probably  the  most  suitable  for  many  reasons.     Miss  Holland 

"Tli'  surpassing  advantage  of  clay,  however,  over  other  mediums  for 
manual  and  artistic  training  is  perhaps  the  possibility  of  its  employment  at 
tv  early  age.  I  know  no  work  in  which  children  of  all  ages  will  be 
interested  so  long,  nothing  which  better  cultivates  observation  and  taste, 
aothing  which  better  teaches  at  once,  persistency,  carefulness,  industry, 
neatness  and  truthfulness.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  increase  of  brain  power  in  every  child  through  the  largest  possible 
development  of  eye  and  hand,  and  that  the  literary  education  of  our  children 
should  he  strengthened,  step  by  step,  at  every  stage  by  manual  and  artistic 
'ruining,  which  includes  not  only  tool  work  and  drawing,  but  also  modelling 
in  clay."      Practically  the  only  tools  needed   are  the  two  hands  of  the  child, 

the  materia]  itself  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  if  required.  The 
young  child  is  generally  more  interested  in  the  doing  than  in  the  thing 
done.  My  last  report  contains  full  directions  for  obtaining  the  clay  and  keep- 
ing it  in  good  working  order.  Another  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  clay  is 
the  assistance  it  can  be  made  to  render  to  other  subjects.  No  medium  is  better 
idapted  to  elementary  modes  of  free  expression  than  clay  or  plasticine. 
The  plasticine,  while  more  expensive  than  (day,  has  the  advantage  of  needing 
hi  preparation.  Each  child  is  able  from  time  to  time  to  keep  in  good  eon- 
lition  ami  use  over  and  over  again  his  individual  supply,  while  it  is  sufficiently 
irm  to  stand  for  exhibition,  and  improves  by  age  and  use.  There  is  no 
jtage  in  the  public  school  course  where  it  cannot  he  used  to  great  advantage 
Did  even  in  the  Hi<jh  School  it  would  b  <  found  of  great  service  as  modelling 
ii  its  higher  forms  becomes  th  •  handmaiden  of  painting  and  sculpture.  As 
ihowing  'he  capabilities  id'  a   course   in   clay    modelling  there  is  given   the 

drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  Chicago  Normal  School  for  the  use  of 
heir  students.  Tt  will  repay  careful  study,  particularly  under  the  headings 
'pupil's  motive"  and  ''teacher's  aim." 
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The  proper  place  of  this  subject  iu  any  course  of  study  is  as  a  help  to  meanj 
of  expression  in  other  subjects  and  much  experimentation  has  been  made  in 
order  to  secure  proper  balance  and  co-ordination.  The  following  will  servJ 
ae  examples  of  this  use: — Indian  wigwams  and  canoes,  windmills,  histori* 
hous.s,  methods  of  transportation,  occupations,  the  school  and  home  garden 
rules  and  measures,  work  suggested  by  history,  geography,  and  nature  study 

The  subject  of  Constructive  Work  has  been  somewhat  fully  dealt  witl 
as  it  is  felt  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  any  schenn 
of  Technical  Education  that  may  be  adopted  in  the  Province  unless  thd 
foundation  on  which  it  must  be  built  is  securely  laid.  We  are  already  feel] 
ing  this  in  every  manual  training  and  household  science  centre  in  the  Pro 
vince.  Boys  and  girls  are  attending  these,  who  have  had  no  preliminary 
hand  training  of  any  description  and  the  consequence  is  that  one  of  theii, 
most  valuable  years  has  to  be  devoted  to  acquiring  the  most  elementary 
notions  of  form,  line  and  construction,  that  should  have  been  niasterei 
at  a  much  earlier  stag1  in  the  school  career.  There  is  probably  no  greatei 
and  more  influential  association  than  the  National  Educational  Associatioi 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  declaration  of  its  principles  unanimously 
adopted  in  1905  occurs  the  following  :  "The  Association  heartily  approves  oi 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  determine  the  proper  place  of  industrial 
education  in  the  public  schools.  We  l>elieve  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  industrial  education  should  be  introduced  into  all  schoohl 
and  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  occupations  of  the  community 
These  courses,  when  introduced,  should  include  instruction  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  manual  training,  etc.  Wherever  the  conditions  justify  tlieii 
■establishment  schools  that  show  the  application  of  the  branches  of  known 
ledge  to  practical  life  should  ba  established.  The  Association  regrets  tln| 
revival  in  some  quarters  of  the  idea  that  the  common  school  is  a  place  foi 
t.  aching  nothing  but  rea-ling,  spelling,  writing  and  ciphering,  and  take! 
this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  ultimate  object  of  popular  education  is 
t(  teach  the  children  to  live  righteously  and  happily,  and  that  to  accomp- 
lish this  object  it  is  essential  that  every  school  inculcate  the  love  of  truth 
justice,  purity  and  beauty  through  the  study  of  biography,  history,  ethics, 
natural  history,  music,  drawing  and  manual  arts." 

Needlework. 

With  the  exception  of  very  few  schools  this  subject  is  totally  ignored. 
For  many  reasons  this  is  much  to  be  regretted . 

Every  English  elementary  school  for  girls,  devotes  at  least  two  hours  pei 
week  to  this  subject,  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  end  of  the  public  school 
course.  The  importance  of  the  subject  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
The  failure  to  teach  it  can  hardly  be  understood,  particularly  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  equipment  necessary  is  of  the  slightest  and  mighl 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  provided  by  every  girl.  By  needlework  is  not 
meant  ornamental  work,  but  ordinary  plain  every-day  sewing.  Every  gir> 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  needle,  the  thimble  and  the  scissors  well,  quickly, 
and  easily.  This  is  far  more  readily  accomplished  when  she  is  between 
seven  and  twelve  years  old.  Th>  hand,  the  greatest  and  most  delicate  of  all 
instruments  is  then  supple  and  far  more  easily  trained  than  at  any  other 
period.  The  mind  is  alert  and  the  practice  necessary  to  gain  some  degree 
of  skill  is  not  then  looked  upon  as  drudgery  as  is  often  the  case  in 
later  life.  Girls  delight  to  sew  especially  in  company  with  their  fellows 
and  are  interested  when  a  graded  course  is  followed  which  they  can  see 
begins  with    simple   exercises    and   increases    in    difficulty   step   by    step    until 
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they  find  themselves  master  of  so  many  stitches  and  able  to  work  so 
accurately  as  to  be  able  to  cut,  make  and  fit  a  garment.  In  the  case  of 
his  subject  we  do  not  go  to  the  United  States  for  examples  of  the  best  organi- 
sation and  teaching.  That  country  very  largely  holds  the  opinion  that  house- 
hold science  consists  of  cookery  only.  This  is  an  opinion  from  which 
we  are  by  no  means  free  and  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing one  or  two  so-called  teachers  of  household  science  that  needlework  was 
just  as  important  a  part  of  their  work  as  cookery.  It  is  still  possible  to 
find  important  cities  in  the  United  States  where  no  instruction  in  sewing 
is  included  in  elementary  school  work.  In  a  report  issued  bj  the  English 
Board  of  Education  the  following  causes  are  given  to  account  for  this  fact. 
There  are  those  who  attribute  it  to  the  very  rapid  development  of  the' 
country,  with  which  its  system  of  education,  in  spite  of  its  great  elasticity 
finds  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  pace,  but  a  few  years  since  in  many  districts 
he  distance  to  be  accomplished  to  reach  a  school  made  the  attendance  so 
imited  in  time  that  only  subjects  which  could  not  be  acquired  at  home 
Mind  a  place  in  the  school  time  table.  (2)  The  sudden  advancement  of 
ndustrial  fortunes  co-incident  with  the  country's  growth  threw  the  mental 
jpective  of  the  masses  awry  so  that  parental  and  public  misconceptions 
)f  the  value  and  dignitx  of  manual  occupations  bulk  vet  as  large  obstacle? 
c  the  universal  introduction  of  needlework  into  the  grade  schools.  (3)  The 
'in M  wide  slow  dying  delusion  that  book  learning  is  the  only  agent 
>!'  culture,  and  that  attention  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  printed  page 
luring  school  hours,  is  still  responsible  for  the  continued  existence  of  a 
aonotony  of  method  under  some  Boards  of  Education  by  whom  the  intel- 
tctual  stimulus  derived  from  variety  of  occupation  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
tcognized." 

Where  sewing  is  taught  the  custom  seems  genera]  of  employing 
or  the  little  ones  coarse  canvas,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find 
he  use  of  fine  material,  appropriately  coloured  thread  on  a  cream  toned 
nat  being  generally  employed  during  the  earlier  stages  in  older  to  avoid 
iny  undue  strain  on  the  eyes.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  artistic  side 
if  the  work,  beauty  of  form,  selection  and  combination  of  harmonious  colours 
ire  dealt  with  at  every  stage.  Large  Frames  of  coarse  canvas  are  supplied 
or  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  demonstrating  the  various  stitches  and  a  liberal 

Is  made  of  the  blackboard  throughout.     Importance  is  attached  to  cleanli- 

and  the   orderly  car.'   of   material.     In   the  report   above   referred   to 

■curs  the  following  description  of  an  inexpensive  case  for  storing  work  and 

•rial.  'It  consists  of  a  series  of  nine  wooden  shelves  arranged  between 
wo  standards  Ah   ft.   by  1   ft.   placed    against    the   wall.      Arranged    in   tiers 

even  on  each  shelf  are  strong  pasteboard  boxes,  furnished  with  small 
irass  lings  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  out  with  ease.  Each  box  is  twelve 
Bches  long,  by  eight  inches  wide,  by  five  inches  deep.  On  the  front  part 
•eneath  the  ring  is  pasted  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  name  of  the  pupil 

16  work  is  placed  in  the  box."  The  innate  mechanical  ability  of  the* 
American  shows  itself  in  many  neat  simple  devices  of  this  kind,  which 
conomise  trouble  and  promote  order  and  cleanliness.     At   Buffalo   the  boys 

e  work  cabinets  for  the  girls'  use  as  part  of  their  manual  training, 
n  some  Philadelphia  schools  a  simple  labour  saving  appliance  is  in  use, 
ised  and  made  by  one  of  the  staff.  A  piece  of  stiff  card  is  fitted  about 
£  inches  below  the  surface  of  a  wooden  (cigar)  box,  the  card  being  per- 
orated with  rows  of  oblong  holes.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  sewing  class. 
he  box  is  carried  round  by  one  of  tae  pupils;  each  of  her  companions  drops 
'.er  scissors  into  one  of  the  slits,  the  number  of  which  corresponds  to  the! 
umber   of  scissors    in    use.       The    whole  number    is   rapidly   collected    and 
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ready  for  the  next  occasion.  The  absence  of  a  pair  is  immediately  detected,; 
whila  the  blades  are  protected  from  damage  and  rust.  In  some  of  the  schools 
in  Brookline,  Mass.  the  lessons  in  the  advanced  classes  are  made  much  more 
interesting  and  effective  by  the  use  of  a  well  proportioned  doll  about  the 
size  of  a  child  of  four  years  of  age.  Upon  this,  garments  of  every  description, 
are  fitted  by  th.1  makers  who  are  thus  encouraged  to  careful  measurement 
and  cutting  out,  skill  in  fitting  and  in  economic  use  of  material.  In  Phila- 
delphia forty  instructors  in  sewing  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
visor and  about  60,000  girls  receive  weekly  lessons.  In  some  schools  boys 
share  the  instruction  and  are  said  to  be  among  the  brightest  pupils.  The 
city  allows  six  cents  per  year  for  each   child  taking  the  work. 

We  must  go  farther  afield  than  the  United  States  to  find  sewing  given1 
its  full  importance  in  all  grades  of  schools.     Switzerland  and  Belgium  lead 
the  world  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  household  science  schools  .     In 
Switzerland  the   industrial  educator   bears  the  mistress   in  mind  as  well  as 
the  servant.     France  with  her  thrift  and  industry  is  hardly  second  to  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium.     Paris  has  a  course  of  domestic  art  which  begins  with  the 
Kindergarten  and  continues  for  ten  or    twelve  years.     It  has  often  been  said 
that  a  French   family  could  live  comfortably  on  what  an  American  famih 
wastes  and  throws  away.     The  result  is  that  there  is  no  finer  housewife  tht 
world  over  than  the  French  woman.     Every  woman  knows  needlework  and 
dressmaking  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  predominance  of  French  fashion- 
and  taste.     A  detailed  description  follows  of  the  organization  and  methods  olj 
such  work  in  Belgium..      The  information  is  gathered  from  a   report  issuecH 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall.     The  first  administrative  measures  foil 
the  promotion  of  needlework  in  Belgian  schools,  date  fiom   Maria  Theresa 
who  published  a  general  ordinanc?  in  1774,  but  it  was  not  until   1S79  thai 
the   subject  was   made  compulsory   in    all    primary   schools    for   girls.      Tht 
instruction  aims  at  practical  results,  and  by  this  is  meant  everything  which  k 
applicable  to  the  homes  of  working  men,  labourers,   small  tradesmen,  etc 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  making  and  mending  of  ordinary  garments.)! 
and  fancy  ornamental  work  is  only   allowed   when   useful   sewing  has   beer 
mastered   and    even    when    allowed,   it   generally    consists    of  trimmings    foi 
linen  and  clothes.     An  attempt  is  also  made  to  form  their  taste  and  to  demon-ji 
strate  that  true  beauty  and  elegance  are  best  found  in  simplicity:  no  orna- 
ments are  allowed  to  be  bought,  everything  must  be  made.     Needlework  is 
taught  to  the  whole   class  simultaneously  with  individual  correction.      Tht 
first    step    consists   of    explanations    and    demonstrations    before    the    pupils 
Everything  is  done  before  the  children  on  a  large  scale  so  that  all  may  see 
knitting  for   example  will    be  shown   with  large   wooden  needles    and   with 
thick   wool    of   two    colours   so    that    each    stitch    is   easily    distinguishable 
This  is  followed  by  a  close  examination  of  real  knitted  articles  such  as  stock 
ings,  etc.     In  like  manner  the  different  sewing  stitches  are  first  demonstratet 
on  a  canvas  frame  with  a  large  needle  and  thick  coloured  thread.     Practi 
cal  application   follows  the  learning  of  each  stitch.     When  pieces   of  wort 
are  too  difficult  for  the  lower  grade  to  finish,  they  are  handed  to  the  pupil; 
of  the  upper  to  finish,  in  order  to  teach  the  girls  to  help  each  other:  cuffs, 
for  instance,  are  sometimes  finished  with  crochet  work  by  the  pupils  of  tht  1 
middle  standards,  and  children's  petticoats  knitted  in  strips  by  the  youngei 
children,  are  joined  and  put  into  a  waist  band  by  the  older.     In  the  oldei 
classes  when  cutting  out  is  learnt  measurements  are  taken  by  one  pupil  from 
another  before  the  class,  the  pattern  is  drawn,  and  cut  out  in  paper  and  then 
in  the  material,  then  comes  the  necessary  tacking  together,  fitting,  correct- 
ing and  making  up.     The  lessons  on  cutting  out  are  accompanied  by  talks  on 
raw  materials,  the  choice  of  stuffs  from  the  point  of  view  of  price,  usefulness. 
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taste,  their  hygienic  properties,  etc.  Technological  collections  (cotton  indus- 
try, wool  industry,  etc.),  are  made  together  with  collections  of  patterns.  All 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils  is  in  actual  sizes  and  not  on  a  reduced  scale. 
As  far  as  possible  articles  are  chosen  which  can  be  used  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. The  necessary  materials  are  supplied  gratis  by  the  Communal  Council. 
In  some  Communes  the  pupils  are  given  all  the  articles  which  they  make' 
themselves;  in  others  the  articles  are  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter  to  the  neediest  children  in  the  school. 

At  every  favourable  opportunity  the  subjects  of  other  lessons  is  chosen, 
ip  as  to  co-relate  with  the  principles  taught  in  the  needlework  lesson.  In 
uitkmetic  the  pupils  calculate  the  cost  of  the  work  that  has  been  done.  In 
he  upper  classes  they  are  taught  to  calculate  beforehand  the  cost  of  the 
tuff  and  materials  necessary  for  the  work  and  to  translate  into  figures  the 
iconomy  of  doing  certain  work  themselves.  Subjects  bearing  on  needlework 
ire  chosen  for  reading,  writing,  dictation  lessons,  etc. 

Drawing  in  girls'  schools  is  taught  with  special  reference  to  needlework. 
The  model  course  issued  by  the  Government  includes  designs  for  tetters  and 
igures  for  marking,  for  borders,  frillings  and  embroidery  of  various  kinds, 
tatterns  for  various  garments,  representations  of  the  various  kinds  of  darning 
ind  patching,  and  lessons  on  the  choicej  of  colours  for  embroidery,  for  dress 
naterial,  etc. 

The  specimen  syllabus  issued  by  the  Ministry  in  1S!)7.  allows  three  hours 
week  tor  needlework  in  the  first   two  school  years,  and  four  hours  for  the 
emainder  of  the  school  career.     Th  >  following  is  the  course  laid  down  ; 

Lower  Standards.  Knitting  a  band  or  garter  (two  needles):  study  of 
he  stitches;  stitches  on  the  right  side;  stitches  on  the  wrong  side;  edges; 
easing  and  decreasing;  how  to  cast  on  stitches.  Knitting  (four  needle-.) 
!s;  socks;  study  of  relative  proportions,  casting  on  and  knitting. 
Middle  Standards.  Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  course.  Knitting 
tockings;  study  of  the  relative  proportions;  drawing  a  stocking  and  its 
ifferent  parts  in  their  relative  proportions;  casting  on  and  knitting;  how  to 
aeasure  the  stocking  in  course  of  making  it;  how  to  strengthen  the  heel; 
tudy  of  cross  stitch  on  canvas;  letters  and  numbers;  (dements  of  sewing: 
turning;  backstitching ;  overcasting;  seam:  hem;  French  double  seam; 
versewing;  selvedge;  oversewing  folded  edge.  Making  simple  and  eas\ 
rticles;  towels,   napkins,  handkerchiefs,  apron-,  chemises,  patching. 

L  I'per  Standards.  Recapitulation  ot  the  preceding  course.  Knitting 
vest,  mittens.  .Marking  linen,  letters  and  numbers.  Stitching,  gafliers, 
•iitton  hole-,  eyelet  holes.  Mending  garments;  simple  darning,  and  darn- 
cording  to  the  web,  of  stockings;  patching  linen  and  garments;  fine 
arning  on  linen  and  table  linen.  Cutting  out  and  making  easy  garments, 
specially  chemises  and  bodices.  Note  that  fancy  work,  crochet,  embroidery, 
ipestry  work,  etc.,  should  only  be  taught  to  those  pupils  who  have  mastered 
seful  sewing. 

It  is  to  b'  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  much  greater  attention  will  be 
aid  to  this  subject  in  every  grade  of  school   in  the  Province. 

Ru.skin  -ays  "Learn  the  sound  qualities  of  all  useful  stuffs  and  make 
verything  of  the  best  you  can  get,  whatever  its  price  and  then  every  day 
lake  some  little  piece  of  useful  clothing,  sewn  with  your  own  fingers  as 
renglv  as  it  can  be  stitched,  and  embroider  if  or  otherwise  beautify  it 
moderately  with  fine  needlework  such  as  a  girl  may  be  proud  of  having  done." 

A  ltT. 

Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  Public  School  Inspectors  "Art"  in  one 
Tin  or  another  is  "attempted"'  with   more  or  less  efficiency  in  almost  every 
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school  in  the  Province.  The  terms  art  and  drawing  are  by  no  means  synl 
cnomous.  Art  is  the  larger  term  and  as  at  present  taught  does  not  in  manjfl 
cases  include  the  latter.  The  history  of  the  subject  in  this  Province,  followo 
very  closely  the  course  pursued  in  other  countries.  First  came  the  rigid 
copying  of  flat  copies  with  a  line  of  poker-like  stiffness,  drawing  of  typal 
models,  no  imagination,  no  colour,  no  freedom,  only  rigid  adherence  to 
type.  After  about  thirty  years  of  this  came  a  revolt,  flat  copies,  type  modelsH 
the  ruler  and  all  instruments  of  precision  were  abolished  and  free  drawing! 
the  unrestricted  play  of  the  imagination,  and  the  plentiful  use  of  colon! 
became  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and  this  is  very  largely  where  we  stanoj 
to-day  outside  one  or  two  notable  exceptions.  In  the  reaction  against  stifflj 
ness,  rigidity  and  authority,  we  have  swung  over  and  colour  is  now  the  b« 
all  and  end  all  of  many  attempts  in  this  subject.  Whatever  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  old  system  it  certainly  had  one  great  advantage,  thai 
of  inculcating  fidelity  and  accuracy.  Now  some  of  tne  drawings  so  calledl 
that  we  get,  do  not  bear  "the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  abovel 
or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth. '| 
One  Inspector  calls  it  "a  little  daubing  of  colours"  and  "a  waste  of  timfl 
and  a  debasing  of  taste."  A  child's  interest  in  making  pretty  things  should  no  I 
be  allowed  to  crowd  out  his  interest  in  making  them  right.  I  do  not  wish  tJ 
b(  misunderstood  in  this  connection.  The  introduction  of  colour  has  cerl 
tainlj  revived  interest  in  a  subject  that  had  grown  lifeless  and  dead  and  ndl 
course  of  drawing  that  claims  to  be  educational  and  practical  can  take  tli- 
retrograde  st;p  of  banishing  it,  but  it  should  in  every  case  be  secondary  tol 
good  drawing.  The  most  brilliant  display  of  colour  loses  its  effect  wheal 
accompanied  by  bad  drawing.  The  function  of  drawing  in  the  public  school 
while  it  is  educational  ..nd  develops  an  aesthetic  appreciation  for  beauty,  aim  I 
to  develop  many  future  artisans  and  not  a  few  artists  and  both  purposejl 
should  be  kept  fully  in  view.  At  present  it  looks  as  though  w« 
were  trying  to  turn  every  public  school  pupil  into  an  artist  and  the  attempl 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  fail.  The  course  must  be  both  practical  ana 
testhetic,  training  the  many  to  become  productive  artisans  and  all  to  be  abk 
to  appreciate  and  derive  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  the  great  masterl 
pieces  of  nature,  painting,  oratory,  music  and  construction. 

Closely  related  to  both  what  may  be  called  the  pictorial  and  the  indusl 
trial,    is    "memory   drawing"    according    to    the   following   plan.      Children 
study  the  object  to  be  drawn.     Then  it  is  removed  from  sight  and  they  dra^jl 
from  the  mental  image.     After  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  in  recording 
first   impressions,    the    object   is  again   studied,    then    removed    and    furthe: 
impressions  recorded.     No  drawing  is  done  while  the  object  can  be  seen.     Thjl 
great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  children  see  and  sketch  the  different! 
objects  as  wholes  and  not  as  a  collection  of  details  seen  one  at  a  time.     Sucl 
memory  drawing  is  said  to  be  the  prevailing  method  in  Japan.      Mortimel 
M'enpes   in  his  book  "Japan — a    Record  in    Colour"    says    "Nowhere  is  thl 
difference  between  European  and  Japanese  Art  so  sharply  accentuated  as  i| 
is  in  the  great  schools  of  the  East  and  the  West.     We  Westerners  are  taugfu 
to  draw  direct  from  the  object  or  model  before  us  on  the  platform,  whereaij 
the  Japanese  are  taught  to  study  every  detail  of  their  model,   and  to  stor 
their  brains  with  impressions  of  every  curve  and  line,  afterwards  to  go  awaj 
and  draw  that    object  from   memory.      This  is  a  splendid    training  for  thl 
memory  and  the  eye  as  it  teaches  one  to  see  and  remember  ....  Kiyosai  nex 
began  to  discuss  drawing,  and  as  he  was  speaking  to  an  Englishman.  Englis 
drawing  in  particular.     T  hear  that  when  artists  in  England  are  painting.  I 
he  said,   'if  they  are  painting  a  bird  they  stand  that  bird  up  in  their  bacl: 
garden  or  in  their  studio  and  begin  to  paint  it  at  once  ....   Now.  suppos< 
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that  bird  suddenly  moves  one  leg  up, — what  does  the  English  artist  do  then?' 
I  asked  him  what  then  was  his  method.  'I  watch  my  bird,'  he  replied,  'and 
i he  particular  pose  I  wish  to  copy  before  I  attempt  to  represent  it.  I  observe 
very  closely  until  he  moves,  and  the  attitude  is  altered.  Then  I  go  away 
and  record  as  much  of  that  particular  pose  as  I  can  remember.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  put  down  only  three  or  four  lines  :  but  directly  I  have  lost 
the  impression  I  stop.  Then  I  go  back  again  and  study  that  bird  until  it 
takes  the  same  position  as  before ;  and  then  I  again  try  and  retain  as  much  as 
I  can  of  it  ....  It  is  a  hindrance  to  have  a  model  before  me  when  I  have 
a  mental  note  of  the  pose.  What  I  do  is  a  painting  from  memory  and  it  is 
a  true;  impression'." 

The  general  study  of  art  in  the  public  schools  should  develop  (1)  obser- 
vation, (2)  expression  and  (3)  appreciation.  There  is  nothing  more  import- 
ant in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  or  of  any  other  subject  for  that  matter  than 
the  development  of  correct  thinking,  clear  seeing  and  adequate  expression 
and  it  is  precisely  this  ability  to  appreciate  accuracy  in  much  of  the  art 
work  that  is  being  done  that  we  are  in  danger  of  missing. 

With  all  our  defects,  progress  is  being  made,  interest  is  being  manifested, 
and  the  subject  is  receiving  greater  attention  than  ever  before  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  point  out  dangers  and  pitfalls,  so  that  we  may  not  rush  blindly 
mto  them. 

The  best  work  in  the  Province  is  being  done,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  those  towns  that  employ  Supervisors  to  direct  it.  In  Toronto  and  London 
particularly,  I  have  seen  work  that  cannot  be  excelled  by  public  school* 
children  either  in  England  or  the;  United  States.  The  annual  exhibition  of 
public  school  work  in  these  two  places  has  done  much  to  stimulate  interest 
in  it,  and  the  plan  followed  can  be  recommended  to  other  authorities  as  an 
effectivo  means  of  arousing  public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
improvement  in  taste,  design  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  work  in  these 
•ities  during  the  past  five  years  is  almost  miraculous. 

In  work  of  this  character  particular  attention  should  be  paid  towards 
raising  th  ■  average  excellence.  There  are  few  places  where  the  work  of 
fecial  boys  and  girls  does  not  show  the  greatest  promise',  but  a  teacher's 
success  does  not  consist  in  producing  one  or  two  of  these  and  attempting 
to  gain  a  reputation  on  their  work,  but  on  the  average  results  that  can  be 
produced  from  the  whole  class.  The  necessity  that  exists  for  the  giving 
3f  this  training  in  the  Public  Schools  is  strongly  shown  by  the  following 
]uotation  from  "The  School  and  Society"  :  "Hardly  one  per  cent,  of  the 
mtire  school  population  ever  attains  to  what  we  call  higher  education;  only 
ive  per  cent,  to  the  grade  of  our  high  school;  while  much  more  than  half 
eave  on,  or  before,  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  elementary  grade. 
The  simple  facts  of  the  case  are  that  in  the  great  majority  of  human  beings 
fhe  distinctively  intellectual  interest  is  not  dominant.  They  have  the 
o-called  practical  impulse  and  disposition.  In  many  of  those  in  whom  by 
lature  intellectual  interest  is  strong,  social  conditions  prevent  its  adequate 
ealization.  Consequently  by  far  the  larger  number  of  pupils  leave  school 
is  soon  as  they  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning —  as  soon  as  they 
iave  enough  of  the  symbols  of  reading,  writing  and  calculation  to  be  of 
practical  use  to  them  in  getting  a  living.  While  our  educational  leaders 
ire  talking  of  culture,  the  development  of  personality,  etc.,  as  the  end  and 
'im  of  education,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  pass  under  the  tuition 
»f  the  school  regard  it  as  only  a  narrowly  practical  tool  with  which  to 
jet  bread  and  butter  enough  to  eke  out  a  restricted  life.  If  we  were  to  con- 
ceive our  educational  end  and  aim  in  a  less  exclusive  way,  if  we  were  to  intro- 
uce    into   educational   processes    the    activities    which    do    appeal    to    those 
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whose  dominant  interest  is  to  do  and  make,  we  should  find  that  the  hold  of 
the  school  upon  its  members  would  be  more  vital,   more  prolonged."     The! 
conditions    described   in    the    above    quotation    very    largely   obtain    in   our  | 
own  Province. 

In  many  of  the  English  elementary  schools,  especially  those  erected  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  there  has  been  provided,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary! 
class  rooms,  a  room  devoted  especially  to  art  instruction.  An  illustration 
o*  one  of  these  rooms  is  shown.  In  this  Province,  at  least  every  Collegiate 
Institute  should  have  such  a  room  properly  equipped,  fitted  and  lighted 
so  that  the  instruction  may  be  given  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  several  previous  occasions  the  utter  lack  of  f  acil- 1 
ities  for  adequate  art  training  that  at  present  exists  in  the  country.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  our  teachers  are  handicapped  and  forced  to  struggle 
under  immense  difficulties  to  gain  the  knowledge  they  require  and  our 
industries  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  native  trained  designers.  Our 
two  inadequately  supported  art  schools  are  doing  good  work  as  far  as  their 
limited  resources,  antiquated  equipment  and  wretched  accommodation  will 
permit,  but  as  far  as  efficient  training  in  pictorial  and  industrial  art  is  con- 
cerned we  are  simply  playing  at  it  and  even  that  not  successfully.  One 
marked  omission  in  the  two  art  schools  that  are  still  existing  is  the  failure 
to  give  the  students  any  facilities  for  the  practical  carrying  out  of  their 
designs  in  the  material  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  intended.  "The 
Council  of  Advice  for  Art  appointed  by  the  British  Government  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  facilities  should  be  given-  to  students  in  schools  of 
art,  to  carry  out,  or  to  see  carried  out,  some  of  their  own  designs  in  the 
material  for  which  they  were  designed,  as  this  would  show  whether  or  not 
they  were  suitable.  The  council  felt  that  nothing  but  harm  could  come  from 
encouraging  students  to  make  designs,  on  paper  or  in  plaster,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  suitability  for  execution  in  the  material  employed.  The 
regulations  have  now  been  altered  so  that  practice  by  students  in  design 
classes  of  craft  methods  for  executing  work  in  actual  materials  is  recognized 
a«!  a  constituent  part  of  a  student's  art  training." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  there  have  been  held  two  examin- 
ations for  the  Art  Specialist  Certificate.  These  were  taken  by  teachers  who 
with  the  exception  of  some  private  tuition,  had  worked  up  the  subject  alone, 
with  one  'exception.  That  one  exception  after  graduating  from  one  of  our 
Ncrmal  Schools  was  forced  to  leave  his  native  country  and  proceed  to  a 
foreign  art  school,  where  he  took  a  course  for  one  year,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  grasp  of  his  subject  which  he  felt  was  desirable  and  the  result  was  seen 
in  the  character  of  his  work.  This  should  not  be.  No  student  should  be 
forced  to  go  abroad  to  obtain  that  which  his  own  country  should  provide  for 
hi  in.  A  few  notes  on  what  Great  Britian  has  done  for  industrial  art  educa- 
tion may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  1835,  a  motion  was  made  for  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  "to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  principles  of  design  among  the 
people  (especially  the  manufacturing  population)  of  the  country."  This  com- 
mittee reported  the  next  year  that  the  best  means  of  obtaining  industrial' 
art  training  was  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design.  In  June,  18-37. 
the  Normal  School  of  Design  was  opened  in  Somerset  House  in  rooms  former- 
ly occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy.  Thus  early  and  modestly  Great  Britain 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  scheme  of  art  industrial  training  which  has  to- 
day covered  the  country  with  over  350  art  schools  and  classes.  The  next 
step  was  taken  in  1841  when  the  Government  decided  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  schools  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  This 
was  done  by  an  annual  grant  for  the  training  and  payment  of  teachers,  for 
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the  purchase  of  casts  and  equipment,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  collec- 
tions for  the  use  of  these  schools.  In  1851-2  these  grants  amounted  to  more 
than  $60,000  divided  amongst  schools  in  such  centres  as  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Glasgow,  Birmingham  and  Paisley.  In  every  case  these  grants  were  added 
to  hy  generous  local  appropriations  so  that  is  is  quite  likely  that  in  that 
year  more  than  three  times  that  sum  was  spent  in  the  development  of  this 
subject.  In  1853  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  created.  In  1856 
tiir  Education  Department  came  into  being  and  all  educational  efforts  which 
up  till  that  time  had  been  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Boards 
of  Trade  were  transferred  to  the  new  department.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  all  these  efforts  at  art  industrial  training  were  organized  before  attention 
was  paid  to  elementary  education.  The  first  report  of  this  department  of 
practical  arts  as  organized  in  1852,  states  its  objects  as  two  in  number,  both 
equally  important  in  the  industrial  progress  of  a  nation  : 

1.  General  elementary  instruction  in  art  as  a  branch  of  national  educa- 
tion, among  all  classes  of  the  community  with  the  view  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  correct  judgment  both  in  the  consumer  and  the  producer  of  manu- 
factures. 

2.  Advanced  instruction  in  art  with  the  view  of  its  special  cultivation 
together  with  the  application  of  the  principles  of  technical  art  to  the 
improvement  of  manufactures;  also  the  establishment  of  museums  by  which 
all  classes  might  be  induced  to  investigate  those  common  principles  of  taste 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  excellence  of  all  ages. 

These  two  objects  might  still  form  the  working  principles  of  any  depart- 
ment or  organization  devoted  to  art  instruction.  In  1857  there  were  nearly 
13,000  students  in  local  art  schools,  400  in  the  national  art  training  school 
and  44,000  elementary  pupils  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  schools,  the  total 
number  having  more  than  doubled  in  four  years.  To  encourage  the  erec- 
tion of  art  schools,  the  Department  in  1863  agreed  to  pay  a  building  grant 
for  these  schools  and  this  giant  greatlj  stimulated  their  creation.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  also  established  national  scholarships  enabling 
advanced  students  who  intended  to  become  designers,  etc.,  to  continue  their 
studies  in  th  >  Art  Training  School  and  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  In 
1897  the  total  amount  of  the  national  grant  equalled  more  than  $1,300,000 
md  in  1900  the  Science  and  Art  Department  spent  $2,951,930  in  addition 
i  what  was  expended  by  local  authorities.  A  Boston  report  says  :  "Now  in 
pvery  English  city  on ■  >  finds  a  school  of  art.  Thus  has  arisen  that  splendid 
system  of  art  instruction  in  the  cities  by  technical  schools,  and  by  art  schools 
;hat  must  be  the  admiration  of  every  student  of  the  municipal  art  of  to-day 
u  England — that  system  that  is  giving  to  art  a  popular  dignity,  unusual 
n  these  times,  showing  it  as  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  erecting  noble 
mildings  for  its  purpose,  and  splendidly  equipping  them;  instructing  tens 
)i  thousands  of  young  people  in  its  principles  and  so  developing  talent  and 
md  raising  the  art  taste  and  standard." 

In  s  veral  of  our  Collegiate  Institutes  notably  Berlin,  Kingston  and 
3rantford,  advanced  courses  in  mechanical  drawing  are  being  taken  up  with 
cnsiderable  success.  Neither  workmen  nor  educators  sufficiently  under- 
tand  the  importance  of  mechanical  drawing.  It  is  said  that  if  this  art 
rere  understood  by  every  journeyman  in  a  machine  shop  the  productive 
fficiency  would  be  increased  thiry-three  per  cent.  By  enabling  workmen  to 
vork  from  a  design  instead  of  expensive  models  this  art  would  save  a  vast 
mount  of  time  and  money.  A  manager  of  an  important  industry  at  "Wor- 
ester,  Mass.,  says  that,  when  a  lad,  he  was  one  of  a  class  of  thirfeen  who 
pent  all  their  leisure  time  studying  drawing.  Every  member  of  that  class 
ttain  d  an  important  position,  either  as  manufacturer  or  manager  and  each 
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has  owed  his  power  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  advancement  to  hi°] 
knowledge  of  drawing.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  courses  above  referred] 
to  is  the  "measured  drawing"  that  is,  a  tool  or  part  of  a  machine  is  takenl 
carefully  measured  in  all  its  parts  and  then  such  drawings  are  made  as  woulrl 
enable  the  workman  to  make  an  exact  facsimile. 

It  is  difficult   to   form   an  adequate  conception   of   the   vast  importancqj 
that  is  attached  to  drawing  in   German  technical  schools.     It  is  studied  irjj 
every  type  of  trade  or  technical  institution  and  indeed  some  of  such  school^ 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to   the  subject — day  schools,   evening! 
schools,    Sunday  schools   and   the   result   of  this  is   seen  to-day  in    German 
manufactures.     "Made  in  Germany"  is  no  longer  a  reproach  in  the  market? 
of   the   world   as  it  once   was.      Every  manufacturer  employs  a  number  of 
designers,  seemingly  to  a  British  mind  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  hi; 
business. 

Drawing  consists  of  many  branches  and  teachers  sometimes  have  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  on  the  educational  and  practical  value  of  each.  Early  irJ 
the  year  1903,  the  State  Board  of  Massachusetts  issued  a  circular  to  instruc- 
tors and  Supervisors  of  drawing  and  Superintendents  of  schools  throughout 
the  State  asking  their  opinion  on  this  point.  The  following  table  gives  a| 
summary  of  the  opinions  received. 


Free-hand  illustration  of  school  work 

Perspective  principles   

Accurate  pencil  drawing  as  record  of  obser- 
vation and  as  scientific  data 

Animal  drawing  from  life 

Pose  drawing 

Study  and  drawing  of  type  forms 

Clay  Modelling 

Copying  from  the  flat 

Freehand  Paper  Cutting 

Accurate  instrumental  drawing 

Development  of  surface 

Orthographic  Projection 

Historic  Ornament 

Manipulation  of  spots  with  tracing  paper. 


At  what  age 

best  begun. 


During  what 

years  of  most 

value. 


5 
10-12 

12-14 

5 

5  and  14 

Various  replies 

5  and  13 

All  ages 

5 

12-13 

10-12 

12-14 

12-14 

11-12 


All 
All 

All 

5—8 

High  School 


5-8,  13-17 

All  ages 

5-8 

High  School 


All 


Relative  value 

on  scale  of  5. 

5  highest  value. 


4  5 
3.4 

4.5 
2.5 
2.5 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.5 
4.5 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.5 


Manual  Training. 

This  subject  has  made  encouraging  progress.  During  the  year,  new 
centres  have  been  opened  in  Gait,  and  Owen  Sound,  while  an  entirely  new, 
building  has  been  erected  at  Woodstock  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  previously 
used  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  an  up-to-date  building  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  for  which  the  material  is  now  being  carted.  The  progress  of  the  work 
is  shown  not  so  much  in  the  additional  centres  opened,  though  considering 
the  slow  growth  of  interest  in  educational  affairs  in  all  countries,  even  that 
is  satisfactory,  as  in  the  extension  of  the  work  where  it  has  been  installed 
for  some  time.  Where  extension  takes  place  in  these  cases,  it  shows  that: 
manual  training  is  accomplishing  what  has  been  claimed  for  it.  The  various 
photographic  illustrations  scattered  throughout  this  report  will  show  to  some 
extent  the  character  of  the  work  being  done,  though,  of  course,  material 
products  do  not  always  show  the  real  results  of  educational  effort.     In  centres 
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mch  as  Berlin,  Stratford,  Kingston,  Woodstock  and  Brantford,  considerable 
lttention  is  being  paid  to  wood  turning  and  as  an  experiment  at  Brockville, 
i  single  lathe  has  been  installed  to  be  driven  by  a  water  motor.  Should  this 
•xperiment  prove  successful,  as  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will,  the 
experience  gained  will  be  useful  in  those  places  that  are  not  supplied  with  day 
Dower.  This  work,  though  considered  by  some  as  mechanical  and  having 
ittle  educational  value,  is  decidedly  beneficial  from  two  aspects ;  first  it  gives 
he  boy  a  knowledge  of  machines  and  power  and  second  it  has  a  direct  connec- 
ion  with  the  industries.  Some  excellent  work  is  being  done  particularly  at 
itratford  and  Woodstock. 

The  character  of  the  mechanical  drawing  throughout  is  being  consider- 
,hly  improved,  much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  lettering  and  a  large 
umber  of  the  drawings  turned  out  are  decidedly  creditable.  It  has  already 
een  mentioned  that  there  is  hardly  a  trade  or  industry  in  which  mechanical 
rawing  is  not  of  the  greatest  service,  besides  having  an  educational  value  in 
raining  in  accuracy  and  attention,  two  things  in  which  Huxley  says  "man- 
ind  are  more  deficient  than  in  any  other  mental  quality."  Metal  work  in 
arious  forms  is  growing  in  favour.  Equipments  for  forging  and  machine 
ork  are  in  active  and  useful  operation  at  Berlin,  Brantford,  Stratford, 
Toodstock  and  Macdonald  Institute  and  by  a  slight  additional  equipment  to 
lat  provided  for  woodwork  much  useful  work  can  be  done.  Ottawa  has 
<tablished  a  decidedly  useful  course  in  copper  and  brass  work.  This  form  of 
ork  could  very  easily  with  slight  additional  expense  be  carried  on  in  every 

[ace  that  possesses  a  wood  working  equipment.  Reference  was  made  to 
is  course  last  year  and  I  am  now  able  to  give  two  photographs  which  show 
le  character  of  the  work  being  done.  On  many  occasions  the  Department 
i-  been  asked  tor  a  list  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  carrying  on  manual 
aining  in  wood  and  brass  and  copper.  In  the  hope  that  such  a  list  may 
useful  to  Boards  desiring  to  introduce  the  work,  the  equipment  provided 
the  Ottawa  School  Board,  for  its  fifteen  centres  is  given.  With  these 
ols  all  public  and  high  school  woodwork  can  be  effectively  carried  on 
id,  where  expense  has  to  be  considered  l>efore  efficiency,  could  be  reduced, 
ough  this  is  not  recommended. 

1  Manual    Training    Benches    $175  00 

*  Bench  hooks  5  00 

'<.  Springfield  Drawing  Kits  10  00 

<  Pencil  compasses  3  00 

Drawing  Rules,  12  inches  long,  inches  and  centimeters  3  75 

I  Bench   Whisks    1    05 

I  Marking  Gauges,   No.  644   5  25 

I  Try  Squares,  No.  12,  6  inches  5  00 

Jack  Planes,  Bailey  No  27  31  40 

1  Firmer  Chisels,  plain.  1  inch  and  handles.  Spear  and  Jackson's 

B.  E.   ('Octagon  handles)  4  80 

2  Firmer  Chisels,  plain,  \  inch  and  handles,   Spear  and  Jackson's 

1  B.  E 4  09 

-  Firmer  Chisels,  plain,  \  inch  and  handles,  Spear  and  Jackson's 

Square   Edge    2  42 

2  Maple  Leaf  Back  Saws,  10  inches,  16  teeth  to  1  inch  18  34 

Smooth   Planes,    Bailey  No.   3   7  80 

Try  Squares,  No.  12,  12  inches,  Stanley  2  07 

Diston  Improved  Mitre  Box,  and  Saw  22  inches,  11  teeth  to  1  inch       11  30 
File  Cards   and   Brushes,    Nicholson    50 

'Screw  Drivers,  round,  3  inches,    Sargent    2  00 
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2  Screw  Drivers,  round,  6  inches,  Sargent   $0  -llj 

6  Half  Round  Files,  handled,  8  inches  8 

6  Flat  Files,   handled,  8  inches   6 

1  Saw  File,   4  inches  and  handled  1 

4  Miller's  Falls  Braces,  N.P.  No.  14  x  6  inches  sweep  4  4' 

2  Centre  Bits,  1£  inch,  Bokers  2 

2             "             1               "           2 

0  <l  3  ((  g 

2        "        \         "       !!!"'"""!!!!!"!"!!""!!!!!:!!!!""!!!!-"        2 

2        "        i         "       1 

2  Irwin  Auger  Bits  \  inch  4 

2  Irwin  Auger  Bits  3-8  inches  4 

2  Irwin  Auger  Bits  5-8  inches  5 

2  Countersinks,  metal,  Bokers  1 

2             "             wood  Bokers,  651  F 1 

1  Iron  Rabbet  Plane,  No.  78,  Stanley  1  4! 

1  Jointer  Plane,  Stanley,  No.  7  3   I 

4  Gimlets,    assorted   sizes,    Marple's    

6  Brad  Awls,  handled,  fine  size,  Kent's  

4  Steel  Scrapers,  convex,  2  inches  wide  

10  Mallets,   hicory,    round  heads   2 

2  Firmer  Chisels,  1-16  inch  handled,   Spear  and  Jackson's  square 

edge    

2  Firmer   Chisels,   \   inch,    handled,   Spear   and   Jackson's   square 

edge   

2  Firmer  Chisels,    f   inch,    handled,    Spear   and   Jackson's  square 

edge    

2  Bevels,  8  inch,  sliding  No.  25,  Stanley,  N.P 

2  Mortice  gauges   1 

4  Nail  Sets,  knurled,  Starret's  

10  Iron  Spoke  Shaves,   No.   64,   Stanley  1 

2  Wood  Hand  Screws,  No.  812,  10  inches  

4  Iron  Malleable  Clamps,  4  inches  

2  Washita  Oil  Stones,  mounted,  8  inches,  Pike's  1 

2  Washita  R.  E.,  Slips  for  gouges,  Pike's  

1  Brass  Oil  can  No.  22  

2  Pair  Pincers  6  inches,  No.  1,076£  Stubb's  

5  Pair  Wins^  Dividers,  5  inches,  Stubb's 1 

1  Pair  Cutting  Pliers,  side,  9, 041 A  5  inches,   Stubb's  

1  Pair  Round  Nosed  Pliers,  5  inches,  Stubb's  

10  Maydole  Hammers,  13  oz.  No.  2  6 

2  Firmer  Gouges  \\  inches  and  handles,  octagon,  boxwood  

0  <<  i  <  <  <<  << 

2  "  |  "  in  cannell  "  ...'.'..'.'.'. 

2  "  |  "         in  cannell  "  

4  Bent  C  Tools  1  inch  and  handles,  octagon  boxwood  1 

A  *■'  <<  3  «•  u  it  j 

1  Hatchet,    Smart    

1  Pad  Saw  No.  5  

2  Turning  Saws  10  inches,  Marple's  1 

2         "  12  "  "  1 

4  Cross  Cut  Saws,  22  inches.  Maple  Leaf  4 

4  Rip  Saws,  22  inches,  Maple  Leaf 4 

1  Cupboard,    divided    into    compartments,    made     in     white     ash 

polished    49 
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Boat  made  at  Toronto  Model  School. 
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1  Cupboard,  lower  part  fitted  with  drawers,   upper  part  with  glass  $ 

panelled  doors  made  in  white  ash  polished  49  45 

1  Black  Board  T  square,  2  set  squares  and  compasses   4  00 

1  Saw    Bench    2  00 

1  Tool  grinder  4  00 

1  Teacher's  desk  and  chair   10  00 

Tool    Racks    

#463  00 

Additional  Equipment   required  for  Sheet  Copper  work. 

6  Copper  work    hammers    •    50 

2  Pair  Tinsmith    snips    2  50 

1  Set  of  12  chasing  tools   2  00 

1  Pair  Blacksmith's  tongs  22  inches   75 

I  Set  Needle  files  1  35 

I  Jeweler's   saw    75 


$14  85 

The  teachers  engaged  in  this  work  are  with  one  or  two  exceptions  enthu- 
astic  and  efficient.  The  amount  of  time  put  in,  is  not  measured  by  the 
ock.    I  entered  one  school  after  four  o'clock  and  found  every  bench  occupied 

1  was  informed  that  there  were  not  enough  benches  to  accommodate   all 
boys  who  wished  to  work  after  the  regular  school   hours.     The  boys  are 

t  only  anxious  and  willing  to  work   in   school  after  hours  but    when  dis- 

ssed  by  a  tired  and  hungry  teacher  carry  their  work  home  to  be  finished. 

have  heard  of  many  instances  of  parents  procuring  them  a  bench  and  a 
nail  kit  of  tools  and  of  a  number  of  others  where  boys  have  rigged  them- 

ves  a  bench,  buying  tools  gradually  and  constantly  using  them  for  the 
nnuf act ure  of  some  article  required  in  the  house  or  for  the  purpose  of 
lecting  small  repairs.  Up  to  the  present  the  chief  work  carried  on  has  been 
tit  of  "making."  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  thai  "mending"  is  sometimes 
:  important.  In  many  cases  as  much  or  more  educational  and  practical 
liiefit  is  to  be  obtained  from  mending  an  object  as  making  it.  Articles,  that 
I  broken  at  home,  should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  to  the  manual  training 
iim  to  be  repaired  by  the  boy,  if  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  satisfac- 
t  ily. 

A  number  of  our  teachers  go  to  considerable  personal  expense  for  litera- 
I  e  relating  to  their  work  and  in  attending  courses  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
vanced  work  during  the  summer.  During  the  last  midsummer  vacation 
m  of  our  teachers  went  to  New  York,  one  to  Cornell  l~niversit\  and  a  num- 

I  to  Macdonald  Institute,  while  in  addition  many  of  them  are  working  at 
lathe,  forge,  and  in  the  machine  shop,  every  spare  minute  they  can  get 

II  tiler  to  obtain  practical  shop  experience.  When  we  have  teachers  of  this 
le  there  is  no  fear  as  to  the  success  of  the  work.     This  spirit  is  worthy  of 

1  highest  commendation  and  the  various  educational  authorities  in  the 
I  vince  might  reasonably  consider  the  advisability  of  paying  all  or  part  of 
tlir  travelling  expenses  when  engaged  on  such  work  as  the  students  under 
I  charge  of  these  teachers  will  reap  the  direct  advantage  and  not  the  men 
ttmselves,  though  they  of  course,  receive  that  broader  outlook  and  wider 
Hon  which  post-graduate  courses  always  give.  There  should  be  organized 
Wings t  the  manual  training  and  household  science  teachers  in  the  Province 
■"tern  of  interchange  of  visits  to  each  others  schools.     These  teachers  no 
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less  than  others,  when  pent  in  one  room  five  days  a  week,  are  apt  to  become 
narrow  and  wrapt  up  in  the  particular  kind  of  work  they  are  doing  and  their 
own  way  of  doing  it.  There  is  not  a  manual  training  or  household  science 
room  where  some  help  could  not  he  gathered,  some  hint  picked  up  that  would 
throw  new  light  upon  an  old  subject,  or  perhaps  present  an  entirely  new  sub- 
ject for  consideration  and  experiment.  This  could  only  he  carried  out  h 
Boards  allowing  their  teachers  one  or  two  days  each  term  for  this  purposi 
which  time  would  of  course  have  to  he  while  the  schools  were  in  session 

We  have  in  our  manual  training  the  same  perpetual  conflict  between 
accuracy  and  individuality  that  we  have  in  our  art  training.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  to  combine  the  two.  Some  teachers  unfortunately  think  that,  if 
a  boy  turns  out  a  piece  of  original  (?)  work,  the  originalty,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  that  it  atones  for  incorrect  measurement,  faulty 
execution  and  bad  design.  This  question  is  receiving  much  attention  amongst 
educators  on  the  other  side.  There,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  their  foremost 
authorities,  "free  expression"  has  run  riot  and  is  doing  much  to  hinder  the 
efficiency  of  the  work.  This  idea  is  well  expressed  in  the  December  numher 
of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  pertinent  to  our 
present  situation  I  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  it  in  full  :  ''The  formal  school 
arts  work  of  a  few  years  ago  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  demanding  of  the: 
pupil  a  high  order  of  skill  in  execution.  In  the  transition  from  this  formal! 
work  to  a  freer  expression,  the  tendency  has  been  to  discredit  skillfully1 
executed  work  and  to  lay  all  the  stress  upon  the  originality  of  the  thought 
involved.  The  early  work  carried  the  demand  for  skill  to  the  extreme;  ini 
the  later  work  skill  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  emphasis  given  to  origin- 
ality. The  result  is  that  freedom  often  becomes  license  and  our  school  art- 
departments  are  responsible  for  an  appalling  amount  of  work  that  is  poor  in 
design  and  atrocious  in  execution.  Such  a  situation  has  no  parallel  in  other 
school  subjects.  In  every  department  of  work,  originality  is  emphasized,  hut 
the  best  expression  of  which  the  pupils  is  capable  is  demanded.  In  number 
work  absolute  accuracy  is  the  standard.  In  penmanship,  neatness  and 
legibility  are  insisted  upon.  In  spelling,  reading,  grammar  and  language, 
the  pupils  are  urged  to  the  highest  possible  decree  of  attainment.  Criticism] 
correction,  suggestion,  every  device  of  the  skillful  teacher  is  used  to  inspire 
him  to  the  highest  ideals  Th<-  capacity  of  the  teacher  is  very  largely 
measured  by  the  standard  of  ability  to  lead  the  pupils  to  thoughtful,  accurate 
methodical  expression.  Loose,  careless  unsystematic  methods  are  always  thf 
mark  of  the  inefficient  teacher,  and  their  results  are  always  manifest  in  thfj 
pupil. 

It  is  claimed  by  extreme  advocates  of  free  expression  that  interest  i 
diminished  by  insistence  upon  careful  execution.  As  a  matter  of  fact  th 
pupil  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  his  work  only  when  the  result  is  good  am 
satisfying  to  himself  and  this  interest  is  increased  as  he  realizes  a  growth  Q 
power  to  express  himself  with  greater  skill.  Interest  and  orisrinalitv  ar: 
vital  factors  in  the  development  of  the  child,  but  they  reach  their  greates 
possibilities  onlv  when  thoughtfully  directed  towards  high  standards 
Undirected  or  misdirected,  they  lead  to  thoughtless,  careless,  slovenly  h 
in  expression  and  in  living. 

Aside  from  the  purely  educational  aspect  of  the  question  is  a  hardr 
less  important  practical  reason  for  development  in  skill,  particularly  « 
the  higher  grades  :  the  great  industrial  problems  of  the  day  are  ramdl1 
becoming  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  educators,  and  there  is  a  persisted 
demand  for  practical   results   from  the   public   schools. 

Pedagogically  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  distinction  between  school  art 
and  other  school  subjects.      The  standard  by  which  all   of  the  work  of  th 
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upil  should  he  measured  is  the  best  that  he  is  capable  of  doing.  His 
Lought  should  hare  his  best  expression  or  it  fails  of  its  highest  possible 
fluence  on  his  character" 

The  character  of  the  rooms  being  used  for  manual  instruction  is  being 

insiderably  improved.     The  day  has  almost,   but  not  quite,  gone  when  it 

is  thought  that  an  ill-lighted,  badly  ventilated,   and  insufficiently  heated 

sement  was  almost  too  good  for  this  purpose.     The  suitability  and  general 

ipearance  of  the  rooms  are  receiving  more  and  more  attention  and  the  con- 

usion  is  being  slowly  reached  that  manual  training  requires  a  room  as  well 

?hted,  heated  and  ventilated  as  those  that  are  set  aside  for  ordinary  class 

irk.    In  addition  to  the  suitability  of  the  rooms  as  such  attention  is  being 

id  to  their   proper    adornment.      It    must    always    be    remembered    that    a 

inual  training  room  has  two  functions  to  perform — that  of  the  class  room 

;  d  that  of  the  workshop.     The  material  available  for  this  purpose, — material 

t at  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  work  in  hand — is  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

locesses  of  manufacture,  specimens  of  woods,  leaves,  etc.,  samples  of  work, 

(iwings,  blue  prints,  photographs  may  all  be  used  effectively.     A  plan    is 

own  of  a  wall  decoration  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  Ottawa. 

Much  good  has  been  done  by  school  fairs  and  exhibitions  in  various  parts 
c  the  Province.  In  Guelph,  the  exhibition  authorities  offer  a  largo  sum 
anually  in  prizes  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools.  On  these  occasions 
3  arge  number  of  prizes  are  always  carried  off  by  boys  and  girls  from  the 
r.nual  training  and  household  science  classes.  At  Stratford,  one  of  the 
s  nols  is  fitted  up  as  an  exhibition,  each  room  being  devoted  to  some  special 
g  )ject  or  grade, — one  to  manual  training  and  household  science.  At  the 
aiual  exhibitions  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  space  is  allotted  for  an  exhibition 
■work;  a  corner  is  fitted  up  as  a  class  room  and  demonstrations  are  given 
dly  of  the  procedure  of  the  ordinary  manual  training  room.  These 
■ibitions  and  demonstrations  invariably  draw  large  and  interested  crowds, 
al  in  this  connection  I  should  like  to  see  established  a  permanent  eduea- 
tiial  building  in  connection  with  the  Toronto  Exhibition.  Such  a  building 
•hild  show  typical  work  of  the  grades  throughout  the  Province,  while  classes 
ii  various  subjects  could  be  actually  at  work  in  the  various  sub- 
it  s.  This  has  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports.  It  is  certain 
tH  nothing  would  do  more  to  stimulate  interest  in  what  after  all  is 
h  chief  business  of  the  State, — education.  Probably  the  greatest  edu- 
I'aonal  exhibition  ever  lield  was  that  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
1'vas  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  any  other  similar  exhibition. 
•Vrly  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  contributed  material  to  illus- 
tre  the  different  phases  of  education  and  it  embraced  every  known  agency 
enloyed  in  educational  effort.  It  covered  an  area  of  seven  acres  and  it 
dej^  seem  to  me  that  the  Toronto  Exhibition  will  bo  incomplete  and  lacking 
I  nationality  and  effectiveness  as  an  educational  organization  until  a 
a  o  building  is  devoted  exclusively  to  showing  the  educational  facilities  and 
prluctions  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  visits  from   many  English  teachers   sent 

b  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mosely  Commission.     I  had  the  pleasure  of 

sbving  those  interested,  the  work  we  are  doing,  and  describing  to  them  our 

I    rn  of  grants  and  organization.      Though   they  stated,  they  had  not  conic 

I  riticize,    but  to  learn,   the   majority  expressed    themselves    as    delighted 

"lit  what  they    saw.     These  expressions,    may    of  course,    only  have  been 

Ivly  the  polite  things  that  visitors  are  sometimes  expected  to  say.     One  of 

JMreports  of  these  teachers,  just  to  hand,  in  referring  to  our  work,   writes 

-  illows   "At   Guelph.  a  very  enterprising  and  devoted   Manual  Instructor 
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is  working.  He  is  endeavouring  to  bring  from  forest  and  field  around  th 
school,  materials  for  hand  and  eye  work;  the  boys  co-operating  in  the^ 
investigations.  By  these  means,  he  is  getting  together  an  increasing  varieti 
of  local  woods,  and  at  the  time  when  we  were  there,  he  was  busy  experiment 
ing  with  a  stick  from  a  tree,  from  which  he  was  producing  a  fine  fibrou 
material,  which  had  every  appearance  of  making  an  excellent  weavim 
material.  At  Toronto,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Leake,  T  visited  tlj 
Normal  Training  College,  at  which  College  there  is  a  Manual  TrainiiJ 
Normal  School.  The  workshops  are  well  equipped,  but  the  methodical  an! 
pleasing  arrangement  of  everything  impressed  me  the  most ;  verily  tl 
environment  in  this  school  has  been  studied  and  arranged  that  it  ma 
silently  but  most  powerfully  influence  the  teachers  in  training.  Professd 
Wilkinson  is  in  charge  here  and  appeared  to  be  an  exceptionally  capabj 
and  enthusiastic  teacher.  The  first  year's  course  consists  of  twenty-niij 
lessons  of  one  and  a  half  hours  per  week,  practical  work,  and  is  arrange 
more  particularly  for  those  teachers  who  will  eventually  go  out  into  counti) 
districts.  The  twenty-nine  lessons  are  divided  into  clay  modelling,  si 
lessons;  paper  and  cardboard  work,  six  lessons;  basketry,  seven  lessons;  an 
woodwork,  ten  lessons.  In  addition  to  this,  raffia  and  weaving  lessons  aj 
given.  In  each  kind  of  work  the  student  prepares  an  original  model  and  tlj. 
Manual  Training  work  is  closely  correlated  to  the  other  college  subjects,  an 
an  endeavour  is  made  to  impress  upon  the  students  the  desirability  of  adapf 
ing  their  Manual  Training  work  to  use  the  local  materials  at  their  hand,  ; 
most  of  them  go  into  very  rural  districts.  The  Normal  Manual  Trainir 
school  known  as  the  MacDonald  Institute,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  n! 
attention.  Here  Professor  Evans,  who  had  conducted  me  over  the  whole  I 
the  buildings,  increased  still  further  mv  obligations  to  him  by  explainii! 
at  some  length  the  scheme  of  Manual  Training  taken  by  the  teachers  lie 
in  training.  All  the  different  forms  of  handwork  are  taken  and  closei 
intertwined  with  the  other  subjects  of  study.  Originality  and  the  adaptatu 
of  the  models  to  the  local  provisions  of  nature  are  very  prominent  feature 
even  to  getting  colours  direct  from  flower  petals.  The  normal  students  ha] 
six  original  models  to  make  of  each  kind  of  material  studied."  As  a  resijl 
of  his  visit  Mr.  Baily  makes  the  following  suggestions  to  the  English  Educ 
tional  authorities. 

"1.   That  our   (English)    regulations  and   codes  should  be   more   elasti 
giving  authorities    and   teachers    freedom    to   adapt   the    schoolwork  to  tl 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  child  and  of  the  district   in  which  the  chi 
lives. 

"2.  That  constructive  work  'learning  by  doing'  should  be  taken 
every  child  uninterruptedly  throughout  its  school  career  and  should 
intimately  correlated  to  the  other  subjects  taken. 

"3.  That  a  more  complete  and  efficient  training  should  be  taken  by  eve 
teacher  of  constructive  work  (more  commonly  called  Handicraft  or  Mann 
Training)  previous  to  their  teaching  the  subjects. 

"4.   That  it  would  conduce  to  efficiency  to  further  in  every  possible  m 
the  co-operation  of  public  libraries,   chambers  of  commerce,  employers  all 
labour   associations,    etc." 

Though  progress  has  been  made,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Tin 
are  still  thirteen  towns  in  the  Province  of  over  5,000  population  where  the 
is  neither  manual  training  nor  household  science.  These  towns  are  Load 
(has  household  science  in  the  Collegiate  Institute),  Windsor,  Peterborou, 
Belleville  (has  household  science)  Chatham.  Sarnia,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (bui 
ing  to  be  erected),  Lindsay,  Toronto  Junction,  Barrie,  Collingwood,  Pembro 
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Plan  of  Manual  Training    Room 

creighton  street  public  school.  ottawa. 

A.    Classroom     19  b  X  35  4  Benches 

I.  r>e mens* iat«or>      C<>l,er.>'  5    Desk 

1. Choir*  0    Cose   for    liriil),,:    work. 

V  Ktv<  rxib't    btr*(h     (os      Shown)  7     Ro*K»    for    a/rxrol     tools 

foi    dfticnsrrotion      purposes.  ft     Lockers    for  boys  woiK. 

B      Wood  room      14  6x09 

I  Shrives      for     lumber.  J     WoshsrontV 
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nd  Smith's  Falls.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educational  authorities  of  these 


laces  will  seriously  consider  the  question  of  their  introduction  and  not  allow 
hemselves  to  be  outdistanced  by  other  municipalities. 

In  closing  this  section  of  my  report,  I  should  like  again  to  point  out  the 
irgent  necessity  that  still  exists  of  something  being  done  to  train  teachers 
or  this  important  work.     The  same  scarcity  of  teachers   as  was   noted  last 

car  is  still  evident,  and  unless  something  be  done  the  progress  of  the  work 
s  sure  to  be  materally  hindered.  The  means  to  be  taken  have  previously 
>een  fully  outlined. 

Household  Science. 

TIic  subject  includes  all  that  concerns  the  home  and  docs  not,  as  has 
leen  pointed  out  on  many  previous  occasions,  means  cookery  only.  Reference 
Las  also  been  made  to  the  importance  and  advantages  of  needlework.  In 
everal  centres  one  term  is  taken  from  cookery  and  devoted  to  this  work. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  much  broader  view  of  the  whole 
ubject  is  being  taken,  though,  of  course  in  the  limited  time  at  the  dispo- 
al  of  the  teacher,  a  wise  selection  has  to  be  made  of  the  branches  that  can 
e  touched  upon.  Centre-  have  been  opened  during  the  year  at  Gait  and 
K\cn  Sound  and  both  have  made  an  excellent  beginning  under  capable 
sachers,  while  in  Ottawa,  a  Committee  of  the  Public  School  Board  has 
cported  favourably  on  the  opening  or  four  or  five  centres  in  that  city.  At 
Irockville  and  Owen  Sound  evening  classes  have  been  running  with  marked 
uccess  and  from  conversation  with  members  of  the  Kingston  Hoard  of  Edu- 
ction, I  gather  that  the  advisability  and  possibility  of  organizing  an  after- 
oon  class  for  the  mothers  is  being  considered.  A  movement  of  this  character 
ould  be  a  decided  benefit,  for  not  only  would  it  benefit  the  mothers  individ- 
ally,  but  it  would  make  much  more  real  and  intense  that  connection  between 
ie  Lome  and  the  school  that  we  are  all  striving  after.  Much  more  attention 
k  being  paid  than  formerly  to  the  preparation  of  the  complete  meal.  At 
tratford  the  refreshments  served  at  the  School  Exhibition  were  prepared 
ad  served  by  the  girls  from  the  household  science  classes,  while  at  Brant- 
ud,  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  luncheons  for  public  ceremonies  have  been  cooked 
nd  served  by  the  ^ii Is  receiving  instruction,  with  pleasing  success,  and  in 
ianj  other-  cases  luncheons  have  be  mi  served  to  members  of  the  different 
oards.  In  all  these  cases  the  cost  is  carefully  calculated,  and  all  the  opera- 
ions,  trom  purchasing  to  serving,  performed  by  the  girls.  Even  where 
teals  of  this  character  cannot  be  prepared  attention  should  be  given  to 
poperly  setting  a  table,  though  the  training  obtained  by  a  girl  in  serving  a 
eal  can   l>e  obtained   in   no  other  wa  \  . 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Minister  and  the  Deputy  Minister  of 

ducat  ion  to  open  a  new  public  school  at  Brantford,  the  cooking  and  serving 

the  meal   was  entirely  under  the  control   of  the  household  science  classes. 

copy  of  the  menu  on  that  occasion  is  shown. 

At  Berlin  the  girls  make  use  of  their  knowledge  and  ability    in  serving 

ght  refreshments  to  those  students  who   stay  to  lunch  and   the  advisability 

being  considered  of  organizing  a  regular  lunch   department  in  connection 

ith  the  Household  Science  classes.     On  theii'  present   venture  a  small  profit 

is  been  made  and  this  has  been   used  to  assist  other  school  activities. 

Various  departments  of  the  work  can  be  helped  by  the  boys  in  the  manual 
taming  classes.  In  Queen  Alexandra  school,  Toronto,  the  boys  have  made 
model  bedstead  which  is  used  by  the  Household  Science  teacher  in  demou- 
nting the  proper  method  of  making  a  bed.     In  other  schools  cabinets  have 
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CONSOMME  AUX  PATES 

TEAL  CUTLETS  TOMATO  SAUCE 

MASHED  POTATOES  FREXCH  PEAS 

WALDORF  SALAD       CHEESE  STRAWS 

CANTELOUPE  ICE  CREAM 

FRUIT 

COFFEE  SALTED  ALMOXDS 


Menu  Card  and  Toast  List  used  by  the  Household  Science 
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'THE   KING"        .  PROPOSES  BY  THE  (  iiaikman 

ORCHESTRA— GOD   SAVK  Till:    KINO. 

'EDUCATIONAL   INTERESTS   OF  ONTARIO 

PROPOSED   HV    I.   I".   SOAG,  Ii.A..  INSPECTOR 
RESPONSE   HV   BON.   DR.   I'VNK 

"CANADA"       ....      PROPOSED   MV   MAVoH   BOWLBI 
RESPONSE   HV   HON.  UM.  PATERSON 

'ONTARIO"       ....       PROPOSED  BT  JUDGE   HAKDY 
RESPONSE   HV  T.  II.  PRESTON,  K.P.P. 

AND  .1.   II.   PISE  EH,   M.l'.l'. 


Classes,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Public  School  at  Brantkord. 
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been  made  for  holding1  sewing  materials,  bulletin  boards  and  various  othej 
small  articles  which  can  be  used  advantageously  in  this  work. 

Every  Household  Science  centre  should  be  in  a  building  devoted  entire]] 
to   educational    work,    preferably   a    school.      Probably  the    only   case   whei 
Household   Science   is   struggling   under  adverse,    petty  and  malicious  critj 
cism  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  that  particular  centre  is  far  remove 
from  a  school,  and  separated  from  other  educational  influences  and  disciplim 

It  still  remains  for  some  progressive  Board  of  Education  to  show  wha 
can  be  done  in  the  teaching  of  girls,  by  making  provision  for  the  larger  suh 
ject  of  "Housewifery,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  English  schools,  by  furnishinj 
a  model  house  or  flat  in  which  every  department  of  Household  work  can  b| 
demonstrated  and  taught.  The  plan  of  teaching  Housewifery  is  as  follows 
To  take  a  typical  case.  The  Manchester  (England)  Education  Committe 
owned  two  cottages  near  one  of  the  schools.  These  houses  have  been  simpk 
furnished  and  equipped  and  furnished  suitably  for  a  working  man's  house! 
The  teacher  lives  in  one  of  the  houses  and  classes  of  twelve  girls  at  a  time  ari 
taught.  All  the  practical  details  of  household  management  are  dealt  withi 
including  the  buying  and  cooking  of  food,  bread  making,  washing  ant 
mangling  and  ironing,  cleaning,  dusting,  etc.  By  means  of  this  provisioji 
about  120  girls  will  have  the  benefit  of  practical  training  and  in  time  therl 
is  to  be  given  simple  lessons  in  hygiene  and  the  tending  and  feeding  of  younl 
children.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  English  Education  Department 
it  is  necessary  that  each  girl  should  have  previously  gone  through  a  coursfl 
of  lessons  in  cookery  and  laundry  work.  If  the  last  six  months  of  a  girl'J 
life  at  school  could  be  spent  at  such  a  centre  in  training  for  the  duties  oil 
keeping  the  home,  there  can  be  no  question  hut  that  a  vast  improvement 
would  be  effected  in  the  comfort  and  economy  of  home  life  and  such  pro 
vision  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  prolong  the  school  life  of  the  girla 
The  need  of  training  for  home  life  is  evident.  It  has  been  talked  aboui 
until  we  are  in  danger  of  being  drowned  by  the  flood.  If  men  started  cm 
with  as  little  knowledge  of  their  business  affairs  as  does  the  average  gin 
of  housekeeping,  business  failures  would  be  chronicled  every  day  by  thj 
score,   instead  of  the  occasional  few  as  now. 

The  (quioment  provided  in  most  cases  for  simple  cookery  is  admirablj 
and  great  attention  is  paid  to  its  careful  use  and  preservation.  One  grea 
defect  in  the  majority  of  schools  is  the  absence  of  a  coal  stove.  I  should  lik 
to  see  the  Department  establish  a  regulation,  refusing  to  recognize  any  schoo 
not  so  equipped.  Most  of  these  schools  are  of  course,  in  towns  where  gas  cai 
be  bad  and  for  this  reason  onlv  a  gas  range  is  provided,  but  from  question 
asked  during  my  inspection  I  find  that  even  in  those  towns,  the  majority  ojj 
the  girls  use  coal  stoves  in  their  home  kitchens.  In  not  a  single  case  have  ] 
found  a  majority  of  the  girls  saying  they  use  gas  stoves.  As  a  recent  write 
has  said  "half  the  success  in  cooking  by  coal  or  wood  lies  in  knowing  how  t 
make  a  fire  and  keep  it  right.  And  yet  I  have  seen  scores  of  teachers  of  cook) 
ing,  who  could  not  make  a  coal  or  wood  fire  and  keep  it  right  to  save  thei 
blessed  souls."  One  teacher  of  household  science,  in  a  room  fitted  with  : 
coal  stove,  told  me  that  she  did  not  consider  it  her  business,  or  that  of  th 
girls  under  her  care  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  good  working  order,  but  that  o. 
the  caretaker,  and  the  result  was  that  the  stove  was  in  an  abominably  dirt? 
condition.  A  coal  stove  requires  entirely  different  treatment  in  its  cleaning 
and  management  from  a  gas  range,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  a  coal  stovi 
should  be  placed  in  a  household  science  centre  before  it  can  be  considerec 
as  properly  equipped. 
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In  every  school  that  gives  instruction  to  older  girls  some  information 
should  be  given  on  the  care  of  young  children.  There  is  no  subject  of 
greater  importance  to  a  growing  country,  from  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed. 
In  two  or  three  Collegiate  Institutes  this  has  already  been  done  and  the 
results  cannot  fail  to  be  other  than  beneficial.  Dr.  Hodgetts,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Provincial.  Board  of  Health,  speaks  plainly  on  this  subject  and 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words  : 

"Before  leaving  this  subject  I  would  point  out  the  necessity  for  greater 
attention  bein»'  given  by  this  Board  to  drawing  public  notice  to  the  grow- 
ing need  which  exists  for  a  better  and  more  general  education  of  the  public 
in  the  nursing  and  in  the  care  of  infants.  Too  often  is  it  found  that  the  life 
of  the  first-born  is  sacrificed  during  the  early  months  of  its  life  by  reason  of 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  care  necessary  in  the 
feeding  of  this  valuable  portion  of  our  population,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  care  in  toilet  and  personal  hygiene  of  these  dear  little  infants. 
The  same  attention  given  by  the  parents  as  to  how  to  bring  up  the  baby  as 
is  given  by  them  to  the  rearing  of  the  young  chickens  or  the  thoroughbred 
:alf  or  other  divisions  of  the  barn  yard  particularly  as  regards  feeding, 
Miuld  be  followed  by  equally  good  results  if  the  child  life  were  made  a  por- 
ion  of  the  study  of  young  women  and  men  of  our  Province. 

"The  people  of  this  Province  have  yet  to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
•ranch  of  education  and  thai  no  false  modesty  must  be  permitted  to  exist 
n  regard  to  it.  The  study  of  the  infant  life  is  of  more  importance  than 
nimal  or  vegetable  life,  or  the  making  of  butter,  the  baking  of  bread  and 
he  all-devoured  American  pie.  The  young  women  of  our  cities  must  be 
aught  how  to  feed,  nurse  and  clothe  'the  baby,'  and  be  shown  bow  much 
aore  important  to  the  state  in  this  "delicate;-'*  subjecl  than  the  feeding, 
ondling  and  toilet  of  the  pet  do<r  or  cat,  or  the  fascination  of  the  gambling 
-Dilated   with    bridge  whist    and  other  like    social    lads. 

"This  Board  should  impress  upon  the  Legislature,  upon  the  education- 
ts,  upon  the  clergy  and  the  thousands  of  our  church  going  population, 
es,  even  upon  the  medical  profession,  the  growing  need  of  this  neglected, 
ay,  almost,  I  was  going  to  say,  forgotten  subjecl  being  taken  up  and  given 
more  prominent  place  in  our  nation's  life.  The  care  of  the  life  of  each 
aby  born  in  our  beautiful  Province  carries  with  it  a  responsibility  shared 
i  by  each  and  all — legislator,  clergyman,  college  professor,  teacher — and 
nil  death  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  proper 
:aring  of  the  babe  i^  due  more  or  less  in  part  to  failure  on  their  part  to 
'e  that  the  youth  of  Ontario  have  received  that  information,  for  it 
uiuoi  come  by  instinct;  this  is  an  abstract  thins',  an  attribute  of  the  brute — 
may  come  by  experience,  but  it  can  and  should  be  obtained  by  compul- 
ry  education." 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  matter  in  the  United  States.  At 
uffalo,  the  use  of  tube  bottles  has  been  forbidden  by  law  and  the  result  was 
e  reduction  of  infant  mortality  by  one-half  within  a  comparatively  short 
me.  In  the  New  York  cooking  centres,  the  girls  are  taught  how-  to  sterilize 
il  pasteurize  milk,  how  to  modify  cows'  milk  to  meet  the  needs  of  infants 
different  ages,  how  much  food  to  give,  how-  often  to  feed,  what  are  and 
ia1  are  not  the  right  shapes  for  feeding  bottles.  They  also  learn  how  to 
ake  barley  water  and  foods  suitable  for  the  time  when  the  child  begins  to 
uire  other  than  milk  diet.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  "what  the  child 
st  not  have.''  Regular  instruction  is  not  given  in  Washington,  but  the 
ffls  are  occasionally  taken  alone  in  one  or  other  of  the  schools  for  personal 
traction  in  nursery  hygiene,  as  well  as  in   the  care  of  their  own  health. 
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About  six  years  ago  the  Manchester  (England)  Education  Committee; 
appointed  a  lady  to  lecture  to  the  girls  of  the  Public  Elementary  school; 
on  the  nursing,  feeding  and  tending  of  infants.  Lectures  are  given  to  th 
girls  in  standard  five  (age  twelve  and  upwards).  The  girls  thus  instructe< 
come  from  seventy-seven  schools  and  number  nearly  6,000.  The  coursi 
includes  six  lectures  and  at  the  conclusion  the  girls  write  an  account  of  thj 
lessons  given. 

Altogether  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  this  worj 
has  made.  There  is  seen  now  much  less  that  formerly  the  making  of  expen 
aive  cakes  and  dishes  as  the  work,  except  on  special  occasions,  is  being  wiseb 
restricted  to  the  preparation  of  simple  wholesome  foods.  The  enthusiast 
and  ingenuity  of  the  girls  taking  this  work  is  remarkable  and  their  briga 
attractive  appearance  as  they  go  about  it  is  an  inspiring  sight.  Any  persoj 
who  has  seen  a  properly  conducted  household  science  class  at  work  and  til 
results  achieved,  will  have  a  broader  view  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  anj 
its  function  in  the  training  of  the  future  housewives  of  this  Province 
Probably  the  weakest  part  of  both  household  science  and  manual  trainin 
instruction  is  its  isolated  character.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  has  not  tha 
living  connection  with  other  school  subjects  that  it  should  have.  It  can  anj 
should  be  closely  related  to  art,  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  Englisli 
geography,  etc.,  and  every  subject  touched  upon  benefits  by  its  relation  i 
others.  Regarding  this  feature  of  the  work,  a  United  States  teacher  writes! 
"One  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  correlation  the  writer  has  ever  seen  j 
attracting  considerable  attention  in  a  well  known  school.  The  mathematio 
teacher  is  the  impulse  of  the  related  work,  the  plan  being  to  direct  a  reviel 
in  arithmetic,  that  it  may  have  significance  and  application  in  a  vigoroui 
and  vital  way.  The  problem  which  was  given  to  a  class,  was  the  building  o 
a  house.  The  land  was  purchased  at  a  stated  price,  frontage  foot  of  I 
definite  depth.  Walks  and  sidewalks  were  planned  and  drawn  to  scall 
These  were  paved,  concreted  or  made  in  any  way  the  individual  child  prj 
f erred,  she  being  responsible  for  proper  and  reasonable  notions  of  cost  J 
construction.  The  house  plans  in  turn  were  elaborated  and  drawn  corrects 
to  scale  and  the  various  elevations  carefully  shown.  The  floors — hardwocfj 
or  carpeted — the  stairs,  the  walls,- —  tinted  or  papered,  the  bathroom  wil)  i 
its  tiling,  the  kitchen  with  its  equipment,  all  came  in  for  an  exercise  of  jud; 
ment,  selective  taste  and  computation  of  values  which  should  keep  tl 
expenditure  within  the  estimate. 

"A  careful    colour  scheme   of   the   whole  house  was  made,    and   seriow 
attention  was  paid  to  established  principles  of  beauty  of  effects.      Coal  ar|| 
wood  bins  were  constructed  in  the  cellar  through  computation  of  the  needel 
fuel  and  the  space  necessary  for  that  amount.     Water  tanks  were  necessai 
(the  houses  being  country  homes)  and  the  methods  of  computing  the  dimci 
sions  of  tanks  capable  of  holding  a  definite  number  of  gallons  became  clea| 
and  thinkable  with  the  actual  necessity  before  them.     Interest  on  the  inve^ 
ment  compared  with  probable  rent  of  such  a  house,  tax^  insurance,  all  carl 
in  as  real   problems   entering  into  the  accounts   kept   by   the  young   hous'4 
holders.     When  the  houses  were  finished  the  families  moved  in  and  live|j 
Menus  for  the  week  were  prepared  under   the   direction   of  the  teacher 
Household  Science.     The  various  members  of  the  class  were  assigned  as  tJn 
various  shopkeepers,    butchers,    bakers,    and  candlestick  makers,    and   eve}| 
child  must  do  business  with  them   and  the  bank,   each  keeping  her  mon< 
account  with  scrupulous  care. 

"No  careful  and  serious-minded  mother  could  have  carried  on  this  honi 
making  with  more  reality,  interest  or  dignity.     At  the  time  of  this  writnjf 
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the  library  is  goiug  into  the  hands  of  the  English  teacher  to  be  stocked  with 
books  selected  and  bought  by  the  children  under  her  guidance,  and  the  next 
long  vacation  the  families  will  travel  in  foreign  lands  (various)  noting 
especially,  exchange,  longitude  and  time  and  industrial  life.  The  plan  is 
without  end  in  its  potentialities  and  every  teacher  in  the  school  is  engaged 
in  it,  the  special  teacher  of  Household  Science  most  of  all  outside  the  inaug- 
i.rator  of  the  plan  who  is  the  Supervisor  of  Mathematics  in  the  school.  The 
harmony  of  thinking  and  the  high  type  of  consciousness  aroused  make  the 
work  of  great  value  to  the  children  and  also  to  pedagogy." 

Rural  Schools. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  report  any  extension  of  Manual  Training, 
•ven  in  its  elementary  forms  among  the  rural  schools  of  the  Province. 
Jeyond  the  Consolidated  School  at  Guelph  and  the  R  it  tollhouse  school  no 
■ural  school  has  felt  able  to  do  much  and  these  two  exceptions  are  special 
ases  which  owe  the  presence  of  these  subjects  to  the  generosity  of  private 
udividuals. 

Surely  the  country  child  has  a  right  to  as  good  educational  opportunity 

-  a  child  attending  the  best  city  school  and  in  order  that  this  result  may  be 

ecured  more   money   must    be   spent    in   the  country   school,    and    it    must    be 

pent  in  a  better  way.     Tt  is  not  necessary  that  the  country  school  be  of  the 

ame  kind  as  the  city  school.     A  different    environment    renders   necessary 

Main  differences  in  organization  and  method,  hut   equal  opportunity  should 

e  provided.     The   opinion    lias   been  frequently  expressed   that    the   boy   in 

le  country,   the   boy  on  the  farm,    does   not    need    manual    training,   that    he 

ets  enough  of  it   in  performing  his  daily  tasks  on  the  farm  and  round   the 

ouse.    This  opinion  is  very  largely  based  on  the  assumption  that  '"manual 

■aining"  and  "manual  labour"  arc  terms  of  like  meaning.     Calvin  Milton 

loodward,  probably  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on   all  forms  of  manual 

•aining,  says  on  thi^  point  "We  are  frequently  told  that   the  boy   from   the 

;rm  has  had  manual  training;  and  it  is  true  thai  he  has  had  some  manual 

■aining,  but  he  has  had  a  great  deal   of  manual  labour  with    it.     I  know, 

•cause  I  was  a  farm  boy  and  learned  everything  that  could  be  learned  on 

farm  previous  to  my  college  course.      1  learned   to  use  correctly  the  hoc, 

ie   shovel,    the    plough,    the    scythe,    the    cradle    and    the    axe.    but     f    never 

arned  the  proper  use  of  bench  tools,  nor  had   we   a   machine  tool  of  any 

nd,   til]    the  mowing   machine    and    the   reaper   came.      1    knew    nothing   of 

awing,     nothing    of    the    mechanic    arts,     properly    so   called.      Xineteen- 

entieths  of  my  time  was  spent  simply  in   hard   labour,  which  had  no  edu- 

tion  beyond  an  incidental  and  imperfect   knowledge  of  crops  and  soils  and 

p  market.     Manual    training    would    have  been  of  great    value  and  a  few 

>sons  would  have  saved  me  much  time  and  money." 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  above  quotation  is  one  that  has  hindered  the 
'read  of  manaul  training  in  the  rural  schools  and  another  is  that,  if  taken. 
»e  methods  adopted  must  conform  to  thos>  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
•  iy  rural  community  that  attempts  to  inaugurate  this  subject  on  the  city 
Hi  is  making  a  grave  mistake.  The  rural  school  has  its  own  problems, 
'd  these  problems  are  essentially  different  from  those  presented  by  a  town 
city  school.  The  country  school  is  fortunate  in  many  respects,  but  in 
e  more  so  than  the  fact  that  it  is  surrounded  with  materials  and  means 
the  best  kind  of  manual  training.  Tn  last  year's  report  a  drawing  was 
en  of  a  cheap,  yet  simple  and  efficient  bench  and  others  can  be  furnished 
application  to  the  Department.      There   is  no  possible   reason  why  every 
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rural  school  should  not  have  at  least  one  bench  and  a  set  of  common  tools. 
Much  and  lasting  good  could  be  done  by  these  simple  means. 

"Manual  Training"  is  a  term  of  which  as  yet  no  satisfactory  definition 
has  ever  been  given.  To  one  teacher  of  the  subject  it  means  one  thing  anq 
to  another  something  entirely  different.  Where  men  who  have  studied  th^ 
question  for  years  and  now  make  it  their  life  business,  differ,  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  man  in  the  street  will  have  a  clear  conception  of  what 
the  term  connotes. 

Neither  is  the  term  "Industrial  Education"  well  defined.  In  1903,  5 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  "Industrial  Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communi 
ties"  and  in  their  report  they  define  the  term  as  follows:  "Industrial  Edu 
cation  has  for  its  purpose  the  acquiring  of  a  body  of  usable  knowledge  oj 
greater  or  less  extent  relating  to  industrial  conditions,  processes  and  organU 
ization,  and  to  the  administration  of  affairs  incident  to  the  environment  0: 
the  individual  being  educated,  involving  the  gaining  of  some  skill  in  the  us« 
of  such  knowledge,  and  the  securing  of  mental,  sesthestic  and  ethical  train 
ing  through  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  knowledge  indicated." 

In  the  manual  training  taken  at  the  Consolidated  School,  Guelph,  w- 
have  at  present  the  best  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  rural  con  ; 
ditions  and  requirements,  while  at  the  Rittenhouse  School  a  very  creditabl 
attempt  is  being  made  in  the  same  direction.     The  teacher  at  Guelph  haf 
utilized,  in  a  very  effective  manner,  material  easily  procured  in  every  rura 
district,  and  has  taught  lessons  that  are  far  more  beneficial  than  would  havi 
been  the  case  had  the  material  been  procured  from  a  wood  yard,  as  it  had  tobjj 
industriously  searched  for  and  considerable  ingenuity  used  in  its  applicatio) 
for  the  purpose  intended.      Our  rural   schools  train  more  than  one-half  th 
population,  and  they  should  boldly  grapple  with  the  fact  that  the  majority . 
of  those  educated  in  them  will  continue  to  live  in  the  country,  either  fron 
choice  or  necessity  and  it  will  be  from  choice  if  the  right  methods  be  adopte 
in  their  education.     With  reference  to  industrial  work  in  these  schools  thii 
report  of  the  Committee  above  referred  to  says  "For  the  beginnings  of  th. 
work    in    carpentry,    a    five    dollar   outfit    containing  fourteen  standard  tool 
may  be  had,    and  the    small  amount    of  lumber    required  may  be  obtainei 
easily. 

The  school  carpentry  should  keep  in  view  the  tools  the  boy  will  mo1 
probably  have  at  home,  and  may  well  be  directed  to  the  making  of  artick 
which  can  be  put  to  some  immediate  use  at  home  or  in  the  school. 

If,  in  the  school  there  are  a  number  of  large  boys,  the  carpentry  ma 
well  expand  within  a  year  or  two,  so  as  to  take  the  enterprise  of  building 
small  shop  on  the  school  grounds  and  fitting  it  up  for  working  purposes 
Under  specially  favourable  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  exten 
it  to  the  making  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  farm  buildings  of  tb 
simpler  sort. 

With  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher,  exercises  may  be  given  in  the  sewing  c 
leather  and  in  the  splicing  of  ropes,  finding  practical  application  in  th 
mending  of  harness,  making  of  halters,  etc.,  as  the  necessities  of  the  fan 
may  reqiiire. 

Some  practical  lessons  in  painting  and  glazing  may  be  sriven,  and  ti 
opportunities  are  not  lacking  for  applying  the  knowledge  thus  gained  n 
the  school  or  farm  buildings. 

In  domestic  art,  with  teachers  properly  trained  (and  they  may  perha] 
secure  training  in  some  lines  of  this  work  more  readily  than  in  the  oth< 
fields    of    industrial    education,    especially    in    sewing")    something    might 
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done  in  almost  every  country  school  with  the  girls,  provided  wisdom  is  used 
in  the  way  the  work  is  organized  and  carried  on." 

I  have  seen  in  a  small  country  school  in  Sweden  a  group  of  boys  from 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  working  enthusiastically  in  an  ill  lighted  and 
badly  ventilated  room  and  using  such  tools  as  our  Canadian  boys  have  never 
seen.  Such  schools  are  dotted  all  over  Sweden  and  are  producing  characters 
so  true  and  strong  as  to  cause  the  nation  to  bless  the  public  schools  whose 
chief  business  is  as  President  Roosevelt  says  "the  making  of  Citizens." 

A  book  that  can  be  recommended  to  every  teacher  in  the  Province,  but 
particularly  to  rural  school  teachers,  is  "Amongst  Country  Schools"  by  O. 
J.  Kern.  This  is  full  of  the  most  helpful  hints  and  suggestions  and  should 
be  read  and  studied  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  rural  school 
problem. 

Evening  Schools  or  Classes. 

If  technical  education  is  ever  to  be  established  on  a  sound  and  useful 
>asis  in  this  country,  it  will  have  to  begin,  as  in  every  other,  with  a  system 
)f  evening  or  Sunday  classes,  for  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  train  those  who 
will  in  future  occupy  our  factories  and  work  shops,  but  it  is  equally  and  per- 
laps  more  important  that  those  who  are  at   present   engaged  therein  should 

ive  that  technical  training  which  they  cannot  get  while  tied  to  one 
nachine  or  confined  to  one  process  during  their  daily  employment. 

At  present  we  have     evening  classes  established  in  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
rantford,  Brockville  (Household  Science),  Owen  Sound  (Household  Science), 
eyond   this    little    has  been    done    except    some   private  effort   such   as  the 
lasses   attached   to    the   various    Young    Men's    Christian   Associations    and 
o-called  Business  Colleges. 

The  citizens  of  the  Province   are   not    reaping  the   benefits  that    should 

crue  to  them  from  their  school   buildings.     A  number  of  these  cost  large 

unis  and  are  built  on  land  costing  much  and  yet  the  vast  majority  of  them 

re  closed  nineteen   hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,    while   for  at    least  three 

onths  every  year  they  are  entirely  closed.     In  a  report  on  "The   Extended 

se  of  School  Buildings"  occurs  the  following:   "11  is  an  inspiring  sight  on 

ny  evening  during  the  term  to  approach  the  school  building  and  to  see  the 

ght  streaming  from  every  window,   and  to  realize  that    if  the   visitor  had 

ome  upon  it  but  a  short  time  before  he  would  have  found  it  standing  blank 

n<l  dark,  with   doors  locked  and  without   even   the  fixtures  in   the  building 

render  lights  possible.      In   order  to   see   all  the  work   carried  on   at   the 

hool  it  is  necessary,  first  to  enter  the  basement,  where  one's  ears  are  greeted 

tli  the  busy  <ound  of  saw  and  plane  and  hammer,  issuing  from  the  elemen- 

ry  and  advanced  woodworking  rooms.     Then  in  going  from  one  to  another 

the  twenty-four  rooms,  each  filled  with  its  throng  of  busy  and  interested 

oplo,   the  visitor  can  pas«  an    inspiring  and   enjoyable   evening.      Not    the 

nst  agreeable  moment  is  the  sensation  experienced  when,   after  going  into 

1  these  different  rooms,  the  visitor  enters  the  school  hall  at  the  top  of  the 

nibling  and  finds  there  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  mere  young  people  singing 

ith   the  greatest   interest   and   evident    delight    the   Soldier's    Chorus  or   the 

illage  Blacksmith."     The  evening   drawing  schools  in   the  city  of  Boston 

er  a    suggestive    example   of  a    well    thought   out    and    organized   scheme. 

a  has  been  previously  pointed  out,   drawing  is  at  the  basis  of  every  trade 

d  industry  and  in  all  schools  dealing  with  technical  or  industrial  subjects, 

eupies  the  foremost  place.     These  schools  were  first  organized  in  1870  with 

er  1,000  registered  students.     In  the  1872-73  report  of  the  Committee  on 
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Drawing  special  attention  was  called  to  the  good  work  already  accomplished, 
"as  it  warrants  the  reasonable  hope  that  Massachusetts  will  eventually  takr 
a  high  stand  among  her  sister  States  through  the  application  of  Art  to 
Industry.  Those  who  believe  that  it  is  only  through  such  means  that  she 
can  in  the  future  retain  her  hitherto  undisputed  position  as  a  leading  manuj 
facturing  State,  will  rejoice  at  these  proofs  of  native  aptitude  for  original 
design."  In  1902,  an  entire  re-organization  was  undertaken  as  well  as  a 
second  review  of  the  course  of  study.  There  are  now  six  of  these  evening 
drawing  schools  maintained  by  the  city  of  Boston.  The  schools  are  free,  afl 
materials  are  furnished  and  the  instruction  is  planned  to  fit  the  needs  oi 
those  who  desire  to  study  drawing  and  design  as  an  aid  in  their  daihi 
occupation.  The  subjects  taken  are  divided  into  six  branches,  freehand  L 
separated  from  design,  and  the  costume  model  is  introduced  into  four  school- 
The  work  in  clay  modelling  includes  modelling  from  the  costume  model  anc 
studies  in  metal  and  design  applicable  to  the  various  handicrafts.  Mechan- 
ical, architectural  and  ship  draughting  are  among  the  subjects  taken  and 
the  extended  use  of  steel  in  all  constructed  projects  is  thought  to  Lav; 
demanded  a  new  course  in  structural  drawing,  particularly  applicable  t<j 
that   material. 

The  term  of  these  schools  continues  for  sixty-six  working  nights.  N< 
person  is  admitted  under  the  age  of  fifteen  or  at  any  other  time  than  at  tin 
beginning  of  the  term  except  by  express  permission  of  the  Principal  of  thJ 
school.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  without  examination 
Those  who  can  give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  undertake  advanced  work  an 
admitted  to  the  second  or  third  year  classes.  The  School  Committee  reserve 
the  right  to  retain  as  City  property  certain  drawings  from  each  student' 
work  during  each  of  the  three  years'  course  of  instruction.  These  drawing 
are  used  for  purposes  of  record  and  exhibition,  and  to  display  from  time  ti 
time  in  the  different  class  rooms  as  incentives  to  students. 


Examinations  are  held  each  year  and  certificates  granted  while  a  studen 
who  completes  the  full  three  years'  work  in  any  subject  is  granted  thj 
diploma  of  the  evening  drawing  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  mean! 
198  hours  of  definite  instruction,  The  course  in  each  subject  is  most  carel 
fully  planned  and  can  be  studied  in  the  various  reports  issued  by  the  ComJ 
mittee  on  Drawing.  In  the  reports  referred  to  many  instances  are  given 
of  great  success  in  industrial  pursuits  made  by  the  students  of  these  schools! 
So  successful  have  these  schools  been  that  there  is  now  being  planned  I 
great  extension  of  the  work  in  the  form  of  a  day  school  which  will  be  entirelj 
devoted  to  instruction  in  industrial  art. 

Ev  ning  school  instruction  is  at  best  a  poor  substitute  for  adequate 
instruction  in  the  day  time  but  owing  to  social  conditions  cannot  be  dispense* 
with.  This  view  is  well  expressed  in  "Industrial  Education  and  Industrial 
Conditions  in  Germany"  :  'The  evening  school  problem  is  a  real  bane  t|l 
industrial  education,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country  or  peoplel 
but  is  common  to  the  world.  It  is  inherent  in  no  particular  system  hut  find 
its  origin  in  an  unavoidable  condition  of  life.  It  is  unfortunate  but  apparentjl 
ly  irremediable.  It  has  received  the  close  attention  and  earnest  though! 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  atid  conscientious  promoters  of  the  new  education!! 
It  has  very  likely  come  to  stay.  Not  until  we  enjoy  a  universal  prosperitj 
can  opportunities  of  education  be  open  equally  to  all.  ■  The  disadvantaged 
of  evening  schools  are  numerous  and  are  easily  patent  to  any  interested 
observer.  Intellectual  application  on  Sundays  or  in  the  evening  when  th 
body  is  exhausted  with  a  day  or  week  of  physical  employment,  leads  to  over 
exertion,   and  is  apt  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  repulsion  in  the  learner  towar« 
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he  study  which  robs  him  of  well  earned  repose.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
Lat  Sunday  study  of  industrial  subjects  interferes  with  church  work,  and 
i, ids  to  a  neglect  of  religion  and  higher  moral  thinking.  Furthermore, 
•\ening  and  Sundays  together  offer  too  few  hours  for  proper  systematic 
infraction." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  admitted  defects  of  evening  class  instruc- 
ion,  the  fact  remains  that  for  a  large  majority  of  our  population  il  is  the 
mly  form  that  can  be  made  available.  It  is  either  that  or  none.  Those 
ountries — particularly  England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium 
nd  th  i  United  States  -that  have  well  organized  systems  of  evening  classes 
n  not  of  course  restrict  their  work  to  drawing,  though  that  is  made  the 
asis  of  all.  Particularly  on  the  continent  of  Europe  every  trade  and  indus- 
rv  lias  (lasses  for  its  own  special  work.  For  instance  in  one  of  the  wine 
lowing  districts  a  course  of  lessons  is  given  on  wine,  beginning  with  the 
rowth  of  the  grape,  treating  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  modes 
f  combatting  the  spread  oi  phylloxera,  the  methods  of  wine  making,  the 
hemistry  of  fermentation,  the  processes  involved  in  making  the  various 
inds  of  wines,  the  modes  of  testing  and  in  short  the  whole  of  its  chemical 
istorj  . 

ui  all  continental  towns  Munich  has  probably  made  the  greatest  advance 

ithin  the   past    tew    years.      Since  1900  she   lias   been   transforming    her   eon- 

liuatimi    (evening)    schools    into    elementary    technical    schools    for    those 

ngaged  in  trade  and    business.      There  are   now   thirty-eight  schools   of  this 

ind  maintained    b\    the   city.       In    1900   schools    were   opened    for    butchers, 

loemakers,  chimney  sweeps  and  barbers:  in  1901  for  wood  turners,  glaziers, 

.mien  is,     confectioners,      waggon      makers,      blacksmiths,     tailors,      plmto- 

raphers,   interior  decorators,   painters'   materials:   in   1902  for   bote]    waiters-j 

lachmen,    painters,    paperhangers,    bookbinders,    putters    and    stone    setters, 

atclnnakers,  clockmakers,  jewellers,  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths;  in  1903  for 

lundrymen,  pewterers,  coppersmiths,  tinsmiths  and  plumbers,  stucco  workers 

marble  cutters,   woodcarvers,   saddlers  and    leather  workers,    and    in    1905 

r  business  apprentices,  print  and  type  setters,  lithographers  and  engravers,, 

•iKiiiiental  iron  workers,  mechanics,  cabinet  making  and  carpenters.     These 

■hooks  arc  lnit  another    'vidence  of  the  German   belief  thai   efficiency  in  any 

dling,   from  chimney  sweeping  to  banking,   is  only  to  be  gained   by  special 

aining.      Thes  <   schools  ar"   not    in    every    case  evening  schools.      Continu- 

tion    school     duration   is   comjmlsory    for   at    leas!    three    years    for    all    ele- 

entary  school  graduates.     The  law  stipulates  that  employees  shall  be  given 

ie  necessary  time     six  to  ten  hours  per  week     to  attend  these  schools.     The 

clinical  instruction  is  given  in  these  schools  at  presenl  by  a  member  of  the 

rade  or  business  cone  rued  bul  it  often  happens  that  many  good  winkers  are 

it  good  teachers,  and  for  this  reason  the  city  is  encouraging  trained  teachers 

learn  the  several  trades,  leave  of  absence  being  granted  for  this  purpose. 

ven  a  cursory  view  of  the  continuation   schools   for  artisans  almost   staggers 

ie  by  the  greal  variety  of  instruction  they  impart. 

Th     evening  schools  of   England  and  continental    Europe  have   reached 
>'ir  present   state  of  efficiency   through   much   struggle   and   tribulation.      In 
ery  country  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  them  on  the  basis 
the  ordinary  day  school,  that  attempt  has  miserably  failed.     Several  con- 
derations    should    b?    carefully    noted    before    any    attempt    can    be   made   to 
tarnish   these   schools  with    a   reasonable   hope  of   Lasting  success.      The  two 
Ijhools— day  and  evening — differ  very  largely,  both  in  their  aim  and  purpose. 
bile    <li"    day    school    should     b  •    practical    and    certainly    not     ignore    the 
"lands  of   industrial   life,   its  chief   aim  is   general    rather   than   particular, 
dy  a  very  small  number  of  those  attending  are  there  for  the  purpbse  of 
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improving'  their  general  education.  The  large  majority  are  there  for  pur 
poses  of  direct  utility  and  can  only  be  interested  and  kept  by  such  work  a 
Las  a  direct  bearing  on  their  daily  labour  or  will  fit  them  for  differen 
work — more  remunerative  than  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged 
Their  main  and  sometimes  their  only  object  is  dollars  and  cents.  Day  school 
attendance  is,  or  should  be,  compulsory  and  the  studies  of  each  child  ska! 
take  up  are  also  prescribed  by  law.  In  the  evening  school,  at  present  a1 
any  rate,  the  attendance  is  voluntary  and  the  student  himself  must  b 
allowed  to  say  what  branches  he  shall  study.  The  method  of  treatment  oi 
each  subject  is  also  different.  In  the  day  school  the  subject  is  treatei 
methodically,  and  logically  developed — so  much  so  sometimes  that  one  losi 
sight  of  the  subject  in  rapt  admiration  of  the  method — but  in  the  evenin 
school  no  such  necessity  exists,  only  so  much  of  the  subject  need  be  take 
as  will  elucidate  the  special  point  on  which  the  student  desires  information 
Both  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  students  must  be  considered.  Any  on 
who  has  had  experience  of  evening  school  work  knows  that  these  two  term 
are  not  synonomous  and  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  evening  schoo 
teacher  to  so  form  and  shape  his  instruction  that  the  student  will  soon  com 
to  want  what  he  needs.  In  the  evening  school  the  method  of  classificatio 
should  also  be  different,  the  student  should  not  be  classified  by  ability  alow 
If  this  is  done  men  will  object  to  sit  with  boys  who  have  recently  come  fro: 
the  day  schools  and  whose  elementary  knowledge  is  fresher  and  more  readil 
drawn  upon.  Age  and  occupation  should  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  class: 
fication  should  be  made. 

Evening  classes  should  be  encouraged  in  almost  every  High  School  i 
the  Province  and  a  Departmental  grant  given,  on  the  carrying  out  of  certai 
conditions  based  on  attendance,  subjects  taken,  and  efficiency  of  the  instru 
tion  given. 

Technical  Education. 

During  the  year  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  from  prominen 
labour  organizations  and  manufacturers  their  opinions  on  technical  educ 
tion — the  scope  it  should  have  and  the  form  it  should  take.  I  quote  froi 
the  letters  of  the  manufacturers  but  am  not  able  to  give  the  replies  of  th 
trade  unions  as  these  have  either  not  replied  or  have  answered  to  the  effei 
that  the  subject  is  under  consideration. 

The  "National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
was  formed  in  the  United  States  in  November,  1906.  Its  purpose  i 
expressed  by  its  title.  One  of  the  methods  adopted  is  the  issue  of  bulletin 
on  various  phases  of  the  subject.  Four  of  these  have  been  published  a 
follows  :  — 

1.  Proceedings  of  the   Organization  Meeting. 

2.  A  Select  Bibliography  of  Industrial  Education. 

3.  A  Symposium  on  Industrial  Education. 

4.  Industrial    Training   for  Women. 
Bulletin  No.  3  gives  the  result  of  a  circular  sent  to  three  hundred  mam 

facturers    and    representatives    of    organized   labour.      The   questions   ^ske 
(as  suggestions)  in  this  circular  were  as  follows:  — 

1.  Are  you  in  favour  generally  of  Industrial  Education? 

2.  What  particular  form  of  Industrial  Education  do  you  favour? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  all  trades  may  be  taught;  if  not,  what  trad* 
may  properly  be  taught  in  trade  schools? 

4.  What  should  the  trade  school  aim  to  do  for  its  students? 

5.  How  far  can  the  trade  schools  give  preparation  for  the  trade? 
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6.  Are   public  trade   schools   a  just   charge   on   the   public  treasury,  or 
would  you  have  trade  schools  under  private  auspices? 

7.  Do  you  favour  public  evening  trade  schools? 

8.  Would  you  have  the  schools  open  to  all  applicants;  if  not,  to  what 
class  of  students  would  you  restrict  the  instruction  ? 

9.  Do  you  favour  trade  school  preparatory  work  under  public  school 
auspices  ? 

10.  Do  you  favour  trade  schools  conducted  by,  or  under  the  auspices 
of  manufacturing  concerns? 

11.  Do  you  deprecate  any  schools  now  organized?  If  so,  please  give 
your  reasons  for  disapproving  of  them. 

12.  Will  you  state,  in  addition  to  the  above,  any  other  ideas  you  have 
respecting  trade  teaching,  and  the  proper  function  of  the  trade  school. 

In  the  absence  of  letters  from  our  own  labour  organizations  I  give 
quotations  from  some  of  the  replies  in  answer  to  the  above  circular  and  as 
there  is  a  surprising  unanimity,  on  all  questions  affecting  labour,  among 
its  representatives,  they  will  probably  very  largely  agree  with  the  opinions 
of  our  own  representatives  of  labour.  The  whole  bulletin  opens  with  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  which  he  quotes  from  an  address 
that  he  was  shortly  to  deliver.  That  address  is  entitled  "The  man  who  works 
with  his  hands"  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  It  has  been  issued  as  a  cir- 
cular by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ran  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Mr.  Henry  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labour  Union  of  Boston 
ays :  "We  Trade  Unionists  oppose  trade  schools  because  as  a  rule,  the  advo- 
cates are  men  who  employ  cheap  or  non-union  labour,  and  whose  only  object 
is  to  prevent  the  worker  from  obtaining  a  fair  wage,  or  a  shorter  work  day, 
and  who  are  opposed  to  the  associated  effort  of  the  wage  earner. 

"Personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  trade  school  is  coming,  hence  we 
aiust  recognize  the  inevitable.  The  public  school  curriculum  is  based,  in  the 
mse  of  the  grammar  school  on  that  of  the  high  school;  that  again  on  that  of 
he  college  or  university.  This  I  believe  is  a  mistake.  If  one  were  to  take 
be  children  of  twelve  and  for  two  years  to  teach  them  the  use  of  tools,  they 
s-ould  find  themselves  better  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life.  This  should  be 
;he  aim  of  the  teacher. 

"After  the  child  lias  arrived  at  fourteen  years  of  age  there  should  be  a 
Public  Institute  of  Technology,  where  every  pupil  could  enter  free  with  no 
•harge  for  tuition  or  books  or  laboratory  work;  also  arrangements  where" 
)cys  who  desire  could  enter  some  manufacturing  concern  and  be  taught  a 
rade,  not  part  of  a  trade.  The  trade  school  is  only  a  legitimate  out-growth 
if  the  present  public  school  system  and  is  a  just  charge  upon  the  public. 
I'here  should  be  evening  schools  for  men  in  engineering,  electricity,  plumb- 
Pg.  I  am  opposed  to  trade  schools  run  by  private  corporations  as  they  are 
un  for  profit  to  stockholders,  not  for  public  good.  What  is  needed  is  to 
■cure  the  confidence  of  the  worker.  This  can  be  done  if  the  trade  schools 
re  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  men  and  kept  out  of  politics. 

"Under  the  above  conditions,  I  favour  the  trade  school  believing  that  the 
hildren  of  mechanics  rarely  go  to  school  after  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
ith  our  present  system  are   not   fitted    to   do   anything   for   a   livelihood. 
Anything  for  the  uplifting  of  the  race  will  secure  the  support  of  all  trade 
mionists." 

Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick,  President  of  Chicago  Federation  of  Labour,  says: 
I  am  in  favour  generally^  of  Industrial  Education.  The  form  I  favour  is 
hat  of  the    preparatory   and  practical.      I    believe  that    all   trades    can    be' 
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taught  and  consider  tliat  the  aim  of  the  trade  school  should  he  to  give  th 
best  preparatory   and  practical  education  possible. 

"The  question  of  how  far  the  trade  school  can  give  preparation  for  th 
trade  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  I  believe  assuredly  tha 
public  trade  schools  are  a  just  charge  on  the  public  treasury,  and  I  fa  von 
public  evening  trade  schools. 

"I  would  have  all  trade  schools  open  to  all;  sex,  creed,  colour  or  natioi 
ality  should  not  debar  anyone.  I  favour  preparatory  trade  school  wor 
under  public  auspices,  but  do  not  favour  trade  schools  conducted  by  manii 
facturing  concerns.  I  deprecate  certain  schools  now  organized ;  referring 
in  this  to  correspondence  and  other  trade  schools  which  cannot  give  practiea 
education,  and  because  of  this  deceive  both  the  student  and  employer." 

Mr.  John  Golden,  President,  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  saji 
amongst  other  things  in  a  long  and  comprehensive  letter  :  "I  can  safely  sal 
that  organized  labour  is  not,  and  never  will  be  opposed  to  Industrial  Educa 
tion  properly  controlled  and  scientifically  administered.  There  are  veri 
few  working  men  who  have  not  got  an  ambition  to  give  their  children  th 
best  possible  education,  and  my  experience  in  the  labour  movement  convince! 
me  that  this  desire  on  the  part  of  parents,  (particularly  those  who  have  beei 
somewhat  handicapped  themselves  along  this  line)  becomes  keener  ever] 
year." 

Mr.  William  I).  Huber,  General  President,  United  Brotherhood  o| 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  writes  :  "In  regard  to  Industrial  Education  I  wish  ti 
say  frankly  that  I  do  not  think  much  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  that  ther 
i:  nothing  like  'rubbing  up  against  the  real  thing'  to  educate  a  young  ma 
for  any  trade.  How  can  this  be  brought  about,  may  I  ask,  when  everyl 
tiling  which  a  student  at  one  of  these  'industrial  colleges'  needs  is  righ 
at  his  finger  tips?  I  speak  frankly  when  I  say  that  a  young  man  canno 
learn  the  'carpenter  trade'  at  any  school  ;  at  least  not  in  a  practical  niannen 
and  we  know  that  theory  does  not  always  work  out  in  practice. 

"Take  for  instance  the  framing  of  a  roof.  Give  the  ordinary  carpentd 
a  steel  square,  a  pencil,  and  the  necessary  two  bv  fours  or  sixes  or  whateva 
is  used,  and  he  will  frame  up  your  roof  for  you  right  on  the  ground,  an 
when  it  is  put  up  it  will  fit.  Now  then,  take  the  young  man  who  is  trying  tj 
master  this  detail, — and  it  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  in  a  trade  school 
He  hears  a  long  lecture  about  it.  He  is  given  the  blue  prints  and  plans 
but  do  you  think  he  would  go  out  and  even  attempt  to  do  such  work  as  thi 
without  some  practical  knowledge? 

"I  say  to  you  sincerely  and  truthfully,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  young  maj 
cannot  learn  our  trade  in  any  school,  and  this  would  hold  good  I  shoul 
assume  in  all   other  practical  mechanical  trades." 

Mr.  Richard  Moldenke,  Secretary,  American  Foundrymen's  Association 
says  :  "I  believe  that  the  only  hope  we  have  to  keep  this  nation  in  the  froii 
industrially,  is  to  push  industrial  education  with  might  and  main,  and  no 
wait  verj  long  before  beginning.  I  prefer  a  graded  method  for  impartinj 
the  desired  information.  Thus,  begin  with  the  Kindergarten  to  teach  chil< 
ren  to  use  their  hands  and  eyes.  Next  manual  training  in  the  public  schoolj 
Next  trade  schools  for  those  who  do  not  aspire  to  reach  the  technical  school 
Finally  while  the  young  men  earn  money,  the  night  school  for  general  educa 
tion  and  specific  industrial  training. 

"All  trades  should  be  taught.  No  boy  or  girl  should  be  denied  the  oppoi 
tunity  to  learn  what  he  or  she  is  best  fitted  for.  This  may  have  to  com 
gradually  as  the  most  important  trades  naturally  come  first.  The  trad 
school  should  teach  its  students  the  principles  of  the  respective  t7'ades  i: 
question,  together  with  enough  practical  manipulation,  to  make  the  studen 
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self-supporting  from  the  start  after  leaving  the  school.  It  should  also  give 
him  a  general  education,  so  as  not  to  get  the  student  into  grooves. 

"The  trade  school  can  give  preparation  to  the  student  far  enough  to  make 
him  understand  everything  lie  is  told  to  do  in  an  actual  shop,  without, 
however,  giving  the  time  to  make  him  expert  in  his  work.  This  must  come 
fcfl  him  in  later  life  in  the  succession  of  shops  he  will  go  to  from  time  to  time. 
He  should  as  a  matter  of  fact  come  out  of  the  school  somewhere  between 
the  apprenticeship  and  the  journeyman,  preferably  nearer  the  journeyman. 
Trade  schools  should  be  established  by  the  public.  The  training  of  men  who 
are  to  earn  money  enough  to  pay  higher  wages  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
community,  and  hence  a  good  public  investment. 

"I  favour  public  evening  trade  schools,  especially  for  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  give  several  years  of  their  early  life  to  the  day  trade  schools.  In  what- 
ever situation  a  young  man  or  boy  is,  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade  whether  he  will  eventually  use  it  or  not.  This  forms  a  ready  means  of 
livelihood,  under  any  succession  of  adverse  circumstances.  I  would  have 
the  simpler  forms  of  manual  training  compulsory,  and  th  ■  trade  instruction 
optional,  but  open  to  all  applicants  with  a  sort  of  probationary  arrange- 
ment so  that  the  person  unfit  for  what  he  has  chosen,  may  lie  relegated  to 
to  what  he  is  fit  for  or  else  lie  dropped.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
turning  out   wood  butchers. 

"I  favour  public  trade  schools  conducted  by  public  teachers,  the  course  of 
instruction  to  be  fixed  by  the  proper  Hoard,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
a  vera]   National  or  Loin  I   associations  of  the  particular  trades  (the  produc- 

and  the  manufacturing  end)  so  that  counsel  may  be  had  from  those 
most  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  industries.  I  do  not  deprecate  any 
In  ii],  no  matter  what  its  limitations  rna\  be.  Let  us  have  more  of  them 
;iih1  >till    more." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hall.  Secretary  Treasurer,  International  Association  of  Master 

Hniis,.  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  writes: 
"Our  Iut  [-national  Association  is  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of 
industrial  education.  We  have  permanent  committees  on  trade  schools  and 
ipprenticeship.  Tn  answering  the  questions  I  do  so  from  a  personal  stand- 
it,  but  T  believe  I  can  safely  sa}  that  our  Association  as  a  whole  holds 
views  similar  to  my  own.  We  are  unequivocally  in  favour  of  industrial  edu- 
ction, and  we  are  particularly  in  favour  of  instruction  in  th"  building  trades 
Vll  trades  may  be  taught,  especially  masonry,  carpentry,  plumbing,  plaster- 
ng  and  paint  ing. 

"The  trade  school  should  teach  its  students  the  underlying  principles  of 

Made    they    select,    and    ghv   them    as    much    actual    practice    as    can    be 

Horded  in  so  limited  a  situation.     The  trade  school  should  carry  its  Lnstruc- 

"n  to  the  limits  of  effective  workmanship  on  the  part  of  the  student,  or  else 

liscourage  him  from  endeavouring  to  qualify  himself   for  work  that   nature 

lever  intended  him  to  do. 

"Public  trade  schools  should  be  established  and  charged  to  the  localities 
*  here  the  schools  are  instituted.  Evening  public  trade  schools  are  advocated. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  intelligent  mechanics.  Such  schools  should  be 
pen  to  all  applicants.  Give  the  young  men  a  preference  and  keep  them  in 
eparat  •  classi  s.  Men  of  twenty-one  or  over  should  be  instructed  in  the 
venings  or  in  some  way,  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  younger  men  having  the 
i?lit  of  \va,\  in  instruct  ion. 

"Preparatory  trade  school  work  should  be  begun  in  the  grammar  schools 
mder  public  school  auspices,  one  or  two  half  days  a  week  being  given  to 
his   instruction   to   th"  exclusion   of   all   other  studies.      Where   public  trade 
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schools  cannot  be   established,    I   would  welcome   the   establishment   of  any. 
trade  school." 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  manufacturers  regarding  this  subject! 
and  from  some  I  quote.  It  has  not  been  considered  wise  to  include  any] 
remarks  bearing  on  trade  unions  and  for  the  same  reason  there  has  not  beerJ 
included  in  the  quoted  opinions  of  labour  leaders  any  corresponding  refer] 
ence  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  John  Labatt  writes:  "I  think  the  Department  if  Education  is  onlj 
doing  its  duty  to  the  people  by  developing  at  the  earliest  possible  momenfl 
trade,  industrial  and  technical  education  in  this  Province.  I  think  the  inde- 
pendent Business  Colleges  could  be  affiliated  with  the  Public  Schools,  and] 
Commercial  Courses  in  Collegiate  Institutes  could  be  extended  and  witfli 
such  amendments  and  improvements  as  might  be  found  necessary  would 
give  the  facilities  for  trading  section. 

"Industrial  Education  is  most  important  to  this  Province  where  manu- 
facturing plants  of  all  kinds  are  increasing  and  practical  knowledge  is 
needed.  It  is  a  matter  for  educationists  to  plan  and  devise  schemes  foJ 
primary  industrial  schools  but  some  scheme  should  be  arrived  at  whereby 
advancing  students  could  enter  factories  and  bring  their  studies  to  bear 
practically.  It  might  be  done  by  arrangement  with  proprietors  of  all  large* 
industries.     I  understand  this  is  done  in  some  parts  of  England. 

"As  to  the  third  class.     Chemical  and  Electrical  knowledge  enters  no\fli 
into  so  many  lines  that  the  Government  should  not  fail  to  provide  the  means 
for  acquiring  such  at  a  minimum  cost.     I  think  schools  should  be  established 
in  several  districts  in  connection  with  the  Universities  and  suitable  professors 
and  teachers  found. 

"In  order  that  such  education  should  be  available  to  all,  I  think  numer- 
ous scholarships  should  be  founded  throughout  the  country  in  all  Collegiate 
Institutes  and  schools  of  similar  standing,  so  that  the  'brainy  young 
student'  can  continue  his  education  to  its  conclusion  in  spite  of  poverty 
and  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living  in  his  early  years.  The  Rhodes  estab- 
lishment  of  Scholarships  is  one  of  the  eminent  acts  of  this  century  and  ill 
readily  suggests  the  arrangement  of  similar  Scholarships  for  the  peopk] 
throughout  every  grade  of  all  schools. 

"I  think  the  Provincial  Government  should  not  wait  for  some  beneficent 
man  to  do  in  Ontario  what  Rhodes  did  for  this  Empire,  but  should  grant 
funds  for  Scholarships  throughout  the  whole  school    system  of  the  Province.': 

Mr.  J.  A.  Machado,  General  Manager  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Com] 
pany,  Ottawa,  writes  :  "I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  circular  letter  of  the 
12th  inst.,  as  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  question  of  Technica- 
Education  is  a  most  important  one,  and  that  its  proper  solution  will  be  ol 
very  great  benefit  to  Canada. 

"Anyone  who  comes  in  contact  with  labour  to-day  soon  becomes  convinced 
of  the  following  :  — 

''That  the  average  standard  of  workmanship  is  low. 

"That  the  levelling  influences  of  most  unions  tend  to  discourage  individ-! 
ual  effort  toward  a  high  standard  of  workmanship. 

"That  most  unions  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices. 

"When  you  consider  the  efforts  that  Canada  is  making  to  induce  immi 
gration,  and  also  what  an  immense  asset  skilled  labour  is  to  any  country 
it  seems  absolutely  wrong  that  Canadian  boys  and  young  men  should  be 
deprived  as  thej  are  of  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade. 

"One  has  but  to  study  the  result  of  technical  education  in  Germany  tc 
become  convinced  of  the  immense  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Canadi 
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if  the  same  general  methods,  modified  to  suit  our  special  conditions,  could 
be  adopted  here. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  technical  school  in  each  of  the  larger  centres 
of  Ontario  would  prove  of  immense  value  within  a  very  few  years.  From 
these  schools  manufacturers  could  obtain  recruits  for  any  and  all  vacancies 
iu  technical  departments  of  work,  and  while  the  technical  school  could  not 
hi  every  case  cover  the  special  processes  of  every  manufacturing  business, 
they  could  give  a  general  ground  work  of  instruction  in  shop  work  and 
practical  mechanics. 

"I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  any  you  information  in  my  power,  or  to 
help  this  matter  along  in  any  way  that  I  can,  feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do 
that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  industrial  development  of  Ontario 
and  of  Canada." 

The  Taylor  Forbes  Company,  Guelph,  writes  in  part  as  follows  : 
"Our  opinion  is  that  every  boy  who  is  inclined  in  any  mechanical  way 
should    have   an   opportunity    to    pursue    his    inclinations,    and    learn    what 
he  can  in  this  direction,  and  if  necessary  to  do  so,  coupled  with  his  regular 
day  school  studies. 

"We  find  that  boys  to-day  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  either  size  or 
form — consequently  99  per  cent,  of  them  have  their  minds  totally  bent  in 
the  direction  of  clerical  work,  and  in  fact,  so  far  as  our  district  is  concerned 
we  have  yet  to  find  1  per  cent,  who  have  the  least  inclination  towards 
Mechanical  work  in  its  highest  form. 

"To  cover  the  ground  as  to  form,  extent  and  direction  witli  such  educa- 
tion is  a  long  subject,  but  briefly,  we  submit  that  the  form  should  be  in  every 
line  of  mechanics— the  extent  so  far  as  the  Government  can  possiblj  afford 
and  the  direction  should  be  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  is  carried  out  in 
Germany  where  the  best  educational  schools  in  the  world  exist.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  when  you  get  a  German  mechanic  lie  knows  his  business." 
Mr.  J.  P.  Murray,  Director  of  The  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co., 
writes  : 

"We  think  schools  should  be  opened  in  the  small  towns  for  the  benefit 
if  the  youth  of  the  district  whose  desire  to  manufacture  exceeds  the  wish 
t.'  farm,  or  who  are  associated  with  some  nearby  mill  or  factory. 

"The  Public  Schools  which  now  exist  ami  the  local  mills  or  factories 
•ould  be  used,  and  be  supplied  by  a  qualified  floating  teaching  staff,  supple- 
mented by  young  men  from  the  local  manufacturing  industry.     This  would 

nalile  theoretic   and   practical    instruction    to  be  given    and     to    a  degree 

More  or  less— assist  in  keeping  the  country  youth  from  flocking  to  the  cities. 
"The  industries  of  the  localities  will  show  the  kind  of  instructors  needed, 
ind  the  extent  to  which  effort  should  be  made  to  supply  tuition. 

"In  the  more  largely  populated  towns  and  cities,  special  school  buildings 

tnd  machinery  equipment  should  be  supplied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 

tistrict .      The   equipment    should    embrace    the    necessaries    to   teach    trades, 

•radically.     By  'trades'  we  do  not  confine  our  meaning  to  'building  trades.' 

"Not  only  would  the  need  of  our  growing  industries  soon  be  relieved,  by 

ducated  and  intelligent  help  bein<--  supplied  in  all  parts  of  the  province,  but 

I  a  short  time  a  marked  reduction   will  be  seen   in  the  numbers  of  young 

en  arrested  for  crime. 

"Referring  to  apprenticeship— Since  modern  ideas  of  manufacture  have 
'ken  the  place  of  the  old  methods,  so  also  has  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
ifi'ered  from  that  of  by-gone  days.  To-day  owing  to  the  independent  ideas 
at  prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  get  youth  to  bind  itself  in  apprenticeship. 
kon,  foremen,  in  factories  keep  urging  workmen  to  produce  output,  so  no 
me  can  be  spared  to  teach  a  beginner. 
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"For  want  oi  knowledge  as  to  what  lie  is  doing,  a  lack  of  interest  occurs 
and  with  indifference  to  his  work,  the  only  thought  is  for  more  money.  Not 
being  capable  of  earning  more  in  the  shop  he  is  in,  he  accepts  work  in  anothei 
trade  wanting  'apprentices'  and  repeats  his  experience  at  50  cents  or 
dollar  a  week  more,  until  he  is  too  old  to  be  an  apprentice.  He  has  Dot 
learned  anything  and  when  he  should  have  been  earning  $30.00  a  wee! 
owing  to  educated  ability,  he  works  for  the  wage  set  by  the  union  ox  trade 

"These  are  our  ideas  about   'apprenticeship'   as  it  is  to-day. 

"In  our  industry  we  would  prefer  to  have  our  youngest  help  attending 
a  school  where  they  can  learn  the  work  in  a  practical  way  and  the  theor\ 
and  science  at  the  same  time.  A  certain  knowledge  of  wools  and  of  tin 
different  processes  through  which  they  go  to  produce   a   fabric. 

"We  do  not  think  too  high  a  curriculum  should  be  introduced  for  begin 
ners,  because  a  real  interest  must  first  be  formed  and  then  greater  knowl 
ledge  will  be  sought. 

"The  lads  to-day  who  are  the  ones  we  want,  will  not  apprentice  them 
selves,  so  with  us,  we  have  no  proper  apprentices  though  we  have  what  ar 
called  'learners.' 

Mr.  J.  S.  McCannell,  Managing  Director  of  the  Milton  Pressed  Bricl 
Co.,  writes  : 

"Your  favour  of  Nov.  12th  received  enquiring  as  to  the  form  technica 
education  should  take  in  the  province.  This  is  a  matter  which  was  gon 
into  very  thoroughly  by  a  committee  sent  by  the  Ontario  Government  tJ 
Columbus,  Ohio,  this  summer.  The  report  presented  by  this  committee  waj 
very  full  and  covers  the  ground  more  thoroughly  than  we  can  explain  it  to  yoiu 

"Regarding  the  training  of  apprentices  in  our  industry,  we  usually  havl 
to  break  in  green  men  and  train  them  up  through  practical  experience! 
In  a  great  many  cases  in  our  industry  men  who  were  thoroughly  experience! 
in  their  work  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  take  a  technical  course  to  assist  then 
in  understanding  the  reason  why  certain  results  were  produced.  The  presse| 
brick  and  terra  cotta  business  is  only  a  very  small  field  in  the  line  of  tl 
clay  industries  which  might  be  developed  throughout  the  country.  Thei 
i?  a  vast  field  for  pottery,  tiles,  porcelain  and  other  lines  of  clay  product 
which  could  be  developed  in  our  country. 

"It  is  felt  by  the  clay  workers  that  if  such  a  school  were  established  i 
Ontario  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Science  that  it  would  be  onlj  I 
question  of  a  very  short  time  until  the  school  would  be  well  patronized 
As  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  Minister  will  agre 
with  us  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  it  and  any  expense  in  the  matter  wi) 
be  fully  justified   and   endorsed  by  the  electors  of  this  country." 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Eclipse  Whitewear  Co.,  Toronto,  writes) 

"We  favor  the  establishment  of  Manual  Training,  Trade  and  Technics 
Schools  in  our  Province,  believing  they  will  prove  of  g'eneral  advantage  i 
every  industry,  alike  to  employers  and  employees. 

"So  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  at  present  great  need  for  the  manna1 
tiaining  of  both  sexes,  since  a  large  proportion  of  those  applying  for  wot 
have  little  or  no  dexterity,  such  as  would  be  acquired  at  schools  where  thj 
instruction  is  given. 

"The  training  should  be  of  a  distinctly  common-sense  and  practici 
nature,  the  object  being  to  serve  some  immediately  useful  purpose,  as  we 
as  to  train  the  students  in  habits  of  close  attention  to  the  work  in  hand,  1* 
develop  their  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  to  train  their  hands  to  som 
degree  at  least  of  deftness  and  skill.  Even  if  the  training  were  not  identic; 
with  the  work  to  be  performed  in  our  factory,  we  believe  it  would  prove 
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li  value  to  our  employe  \s  by  generally  fitting  them  to  make  more  rapid 

ress  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

"We  think  the  best  plan   would  be  to  establish  manual  training  depart- 

ts  in  connection  with  our  public  schools,  for  then  the  training  of  mind 
hand    could    proceed    simultaneously.        Under    such    a    plan    a    large 

entage  of  scholars  upon  leaving  school  should  not  only  be  well  equipped 
a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  so  essential  to  their  success  in  after  life, 

they  should  be  immediately  able  to  earn  enough  for  their  support. 

"For  those  desiring  to  take  up  the  more  advanced  branches  of  manual 
ining,  continuation  classes  might  be  formed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  night 
ehool.  This  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  all  our  boys  and  girls,  to  factory 
rorkers  as  well  as  day  scholars,  to  indulge  their  ambition  to  become  familial' 
rith  the  use  of  tools.  It  would  enable  them  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
[exterity,  which  would  make  them  increasingly  useful  to  their  employers, 
ml  consequently  less  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  occupation 
0 which  they  might  first  have  tinned  their  attention. 

"By  following  such  a  course  of  general  instruction  in  manual  training, 
he  worker  should  lie  able  to  make  speedy  progress  as  soon  as  he  engaged 
n  any  regular  occupation,  ami  with  th?  aid  of  a  little  specialized  instrn 
ion  from   his  foreman   could   rapidly   develop  into  a   skilled  operator. 

"In  our  industry  there  is  a  permanent  demand  for  skilled  labour  and  for 
uany  years  we  have  employed  a  teacher  to  assist   beginners. 

"In  other  occupations  where  a  three  or  tour  year  apprenticeship  is 
squired,  to  quality  a  workman  as  a  full-fledged  mechanic,  a  Trade  School  is 
rjt  only  a  desideratum,  hut  an  absolute  necessity  if  Canadian  industrial 
levelopment  is  to  proceed  unchecked.  Compared  with  other  countries 
lanada  is  woefully  lacking  in  institutions  w  her,  ;i  man  can  he  taught  an 
iccupation  that  will  earn  him  his  daily  bread,  and  we  believe  it  is  vitally 
-mportanl  that  a  beginning  should  he  made  at  once  to  improve  our  educa- 
ional  facilities  in  this  direction. 

"As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  establish  at  once  schools  covering 
yery  department  of  labour,  we  think  it  would  be  fair  to  first  consider  those 
idustries  that  at  present  can  secure  their  skilled  labour  only  in  foreign  coun- 
iirs,  and  those  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  genera]  need  of  workers.  By 
(Mowing  this  course  the  speediest  advantage  will  accrue  alike  to  employers 
nil  employees. 

"Night  schools  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  who  could  no!  otherwise 
v<id  themselves  of  the  advantage  off  red,  and  the  experience  of  Technical 
j'chools  elsewhere  proves  that  many  of  the  most  successful  workers  are 
raduates  of  night  classes. 

"Trade  Schools  should  he  located  as  far  as  possible  al  the  natural  centres 

1  industry,    and    their    character    should    conform    to    the   character   of    the 

.ldustry   or  industries    indigenous  to    the   locality.      A    school    of    mining   at 

udbury  and   a    textile   school    at    Almonte   would    both    be    of   inestimable 

enefit  to  th  ir  respective  localities,   hut   practically  worthless   if  the  order 

ere   transposed.       Adherence    to    this    principle    would     serve    the    two-fold 

bject  of  providing  employers   with   the  skilled   help  needed   in  their  indus- 

"ies  and  acquainting  students  with  the  practical  carrying  on  of  the  industry 

•  which  they  are  most  likely   to  find   employment:      In   order  that   schools1 

ight  above  all   be   practical  and   closely   in   touch    with   the  business  needs 

!nd  life   of   our   Province,   it    may   be   found   desirable   to    have   an    A.dvisorj 

I'Oard  in   connection    with   each    school   composed    of   representative  business 

jien  from  the  several  industries  interested.     This  would  be  of  most  value  dur- 

g  the  formative  period  of  the  schools. 
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"Any  system  of  Technical  Education  would  be  incomplete  which  did  n< 
pTovide  for  the  instruction  of  those  wishing  to  go  on  with  advanced  cours< 
in  chemistry  and  applied  science,  including  civil,  hydraulic,  electrica 
mechanical  and  mining  engineering,  architecture,  etc.  This  would  invoh 
the  establishment  of  Technical  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  attached  to  whic 
there  should  be  departments  of  research  where  the  student  could  carry  c 
investigations  on  his  own  account  and  where  opportunities  would  be  given  tl 
manufacturer  to  solve  the  problems  which  confront  him  from  time  to  tin 
in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  waste. 

"In  the  larger  centres  of  population,  museums  of  applied  arts  and  scien* 
somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Londo 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  students." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  letters  that  there  is  a  remarkable  co: 
sensus  of  opinion  on  all  sides  as  to  general  principles,  and  as  there  is  sue 
almost  unanimous  agreement  upon  essentials  it  should  not  be  a  difficu 
matter  to  agree  upon  working  details.  The  writers  make  a  number 
valuable  points  and  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  men  intensely  interest* 
in  the  subject  of  industrial  education  to  form  the  nucleus  of  what  won 
bo  an  influential  organization  :  ''The  Canadian  Society  for  the  Promoth 
of  Industrial  Education." 

Two  valuable  suggestions  are  made  in  the  above  letters,  amongst 
number  of  others,  one  referring  to  the  institution  of  a  system  of  scholarshi 
and  the  other,  the  establishment  of  industrial  art  museums.  An  illustrate 
is  given  of  the  valuable  scholarship  scheme  of  the  Manchester  Committee 
Education.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  chart  that  from  the  primary  elementa: 
schools  of  that  city,  a  student  can  gain  entrance  to  every  grade  of  schoc 
finally  entering  the  University.  The  scheme  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  enab 
a  student  to  specialize  along  any  line  he  may  desire.  Eighty  bursaries  a 
offered  to  boys  and  two  hundred  to  girls  wishing  to  become  teachers.  Th 
are  tenable  for  two  years  being  of  the  value  of  $75  and  $100  and  $50  and  $' 
respectively.  The  total  mimber  of  scholarships  offered  under  this  Committ 
is  over  five  hundred.  In  previous  reports  attention  has  been  directed  to  t 
immense  importance  of  industrial  art  museums.  The  greatest  museum 
this  character,  in  the  world  is  unquestionably  the  Victoria  and  Albe 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  London,  England ;  this  has  been  well  descrih 
as  "the  Power  House  of  British  Art  Educational  Progress."  Though  tt 
is  situated  in  London  its  advantages  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Metro 
olis.  Specimens  of  its  collections  are  constantly  being  sent  to  every  corn 
of  the  British  Isles  and  these  are  changed  as  often  as  required.  The  infl 
ence  exerted  upon  practical  industry  by  these  travelling  exhibits  is  incalci 
able. 

"The  little  thatched  village  of  Winstead  lies  down  in  the  west  count 
of  Devon.  To  it  the  South  Kensington  authorities  in  1903  sent  a  choice,  b 
not  extensive,  collection  of  textiles,  laces  and  other  similar  art  product 
They  were  on  view  before  the  students  of  that  little  art  class,  maintain 
under  the  picturesque  roof  of  one  of  those  tiny  cottages.  In  the  fall 
London,  at  the  exhibition  of  students'  work  held  annually  in  the  Metro 
olis,  the  judges  representing  some  of  the  best  minds  of  England,  gave  oi 
of  the  highest  awards  to  a  girl  student  working  quietly,  but  so  earnestly 
this  same  little  provincial  "Winstead.  Truly  the  great  Victoria  and  Albe! 
Museum,  which  the  late  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  so  successfully  esta 
lished,  casts  its  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  comes  back  after  many  days 
Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  man  of  wealth  and  foresight  to  earn  eve 
lasting  gratitude  from  the  workers  of  this  Dominion  by  the  endowment  of 
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museum  of  industrial  art  which  would  be  a  standing  exhibition  of  the 
capabilities,  methods  and  triumphs  of  skilled  and  educated  labour.  Probably 
the  greatest  writer  on  the  subject  of  Art  said:  ''The  entire  validity  of  art 
depends  either  on  it  being  full  of  truth  or  full  of  use,  and  however  pleasant, 
wonderful  or  impressive  it  may  be  in  itself,  it  must  yet  be  of  inferior  kind, 
and  tend  to  deeper  inferiority,  unless  it  has  clearly  one  of  these  main  objects, 
either  to  state  a  true  thing  or  to  adorn  a  serviceable  one.  It  must  never 
exist  alone — never  in  itself — it  exists  rightly  only  when  it  is  the  means  of 
knowledge  or  the  grace  of  agency  for  life."  The  functions  of  the  museum 
in  connection  with  all  adequate  efforts  at  art  industrial  training  are  recognized 
by  every  great  institution  devoted  to  that  end.  Manchester  School  of  Art  and 
Technology,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  all 
Lave  tlieir  great  museums,  while  the  same  holds  true  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  object  in  establishing  these  museums,  has  been  to  collect  the 
best  obtainable  specimens  of  handicraft,  placing  side  by  side  with  them  the 
crude  materials  from  which  they  were  fashioned  and  to  show  the  processes 
through  which  the  various  articles  passed  from  their  original  state  to  the 
final  object  of  beauty.  The  museum  also  serves  to  furnish  specimens  not 
only  of  beauty  but  of  practical  utility  for  training  the  eye  in  the  principles 
of  form,  design,  colour  and  decoration.  According  to  a  Bulletin  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour,  a  labour  museum  was  opened  at  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  in  November,  1900,  for  the  purpose  oJ  exhibiting  industrial 
processes  in  various  stages  of  their  evolution,  and  thus  offering  a  sort  of 
education  in  industrial  history,  in  the  form  in  which  it  would  be  most 
easily  comprehended,  and  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  labour.  The  bulletin  states  that  the  textile  department  is  the 
more  fully  equipped  and  historically  complete  part  of  the  museum.  The  dis- 
trict is  inhabited  by  foreigners  of  many  nationalities.  Among  the  older 
women  are  many  who  were  accustomed  in  their  native  lands  to  spin  and 
weave  the  clothing  for  tlieir  families,  and  some  of  these  brought  with  them 
to  America  their  distaffs  and  spinning  wheels.  Much  of  the  equipment  of 
fche  Museum  was  therefore  at  hand.  On  Saturday  evenings  the  women 
carry  on  in  the  museums  the  processes  they  were  accustomed  to  in  their  far 
away  homes.  The  primitive  hand  spindle  as  used  before  the  introduction 
of  spinning  wheels  is  employed  in  somewhat  different  forms  by  Italians, 
Greeks,  Russians  and  Syrians.  Various  kinds  of  spinning  wheels  and  reels 
are  also  shown  in  operation.  Wool,  cotton,  flax  and  silk  are  put  through 
one  process  after  another  from  scouring,  dyeing  and  combing,  to  weaving. 
The  dye  room  is  equipped  with  porcelain  tubs,  but  the  dyes  used  are  of 
vegetable  origin.  The  museum  has  a  primitive  Navajo  loom,  a  stocking 
loom,  a  Swedish  pattern  loom,  and  a  flv  shuttle,  Jacquard  and  power  looms, 
the  latter  operated  bv  electricity.  This  labour  museum  is  not  only  a  museum, 
but  it  is  also  a  workshop.  Tn  addition  to  the  Saturday  evening  exhibitions 
a  number  of  Irish  and  Italian  women  use  the  spinning  wheels  and  looms 
during  the  week. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  scholarships  and  bursaries  offered  by 
the  Manchester  Educational  Committee.  That  Committee  has  the  manage^ 
ment  and  direction  of  what  may  be  almost  considered  as  almost  a  perfect 
institution  for  technical  and  industrial  training, — perfect  in  its  organization, 
equipment,  management,  and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  district  in 
which  it  is  placed.  There  are  really  two  institutions  known  as  the  Muni- 
cipal School  of  Technology  and  the  Municipal  School  of  Art.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  point  to  the  United  States  and  Germany  as  being  the 
countries  in  which  technical  education  is  most  strongly  developed  that  one 
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is  apt  to  forget  that  the  mother  country  is  in  some  respects  at  least  equal 
to  those  countries  and  it  is  a  delight  to  be  able  to  point  to  a  school  in  the 
old  country  that  cannot  be  excelled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
particulars  I  give  are  gathered  from  material  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  the  Principal  of  the  School  and  Director  of  Technical  Education. 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  travelled  extensively  and  has  incorporated  into  the  school 
the  best  foreign  practice  with  what  he  considers  the  means  for  giving  that 
training  needed  by  the  citizens  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  district. 

The  object  of  the  school  is,  as  its  title  denotes,  to  provide  instruction 
and  training  in  the  principles  of  science  in  their  application  to  the  industrial 
arts  with  a  view  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  foundation  upon  which  these 
arts  rest  and  to  promote  their  effective  development.  This  school  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  Mechanics  institution.  This  form  of  educational  effort 
was  for  nearly  eighty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  only  means 
whereby  the  workers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  middle  classes,  found  the  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  their  education  or  of  making  up  the  serious  deficiencies 
which  resulted  from  the  miserably  inadequate  provision  of  day  school  edu- 
cation that  characterised  the  years  preceding  the  almost  revolutionary 
enactment  of  1870. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mechanics'  institutes  were  once  established 
in  many  parts  of  Ontario  and  a  Superintendent  of  these  was  appointed  by 
the  Government.  So  far  the  Canadian  and  English  practice  coincide  but 
there  the  parallellism  ceases.  In  Ontario  they  died  the  death  and  nothing 
as  yet,  has  taken  their  place.  In  England,  they  also  died,  but  from  their 
ashes  have  arisen  many  technical  and  art  schools  dotted  all  over  the  British 
Isles.  The  first  building  designed  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  was  erected  in  Manchester  in  1824,  and  this  building  still  exists. 
Notwithstanding  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  efforts  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  failed  to  achieve  the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded — the 
technical  instruction  of  artisans,  etc.  in  the  arts  and  industries.  This  anise 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  population  was  not  sufficiently  educated  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  give  instruction  in  Science  and  Art  they  were  compelled  to  offer  lessons  in 
the  merest  rudiments  of  elementary  education  to  adults.  In  1889,  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  gave  local  authorities  power  to  rate  their  areas 
for  the  purposes  of  Technical  Education  and  of  this  power  Manchester  was 
the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  to  avail  itself.  An  Act  of  1890  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  local  authorities  an  Imperial  grant  of  nearly  £800,000  per 
annum  ($4,000,000)  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1895,  the  erection  of  the 
present  school  was  begun  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  1902,  the 
building  was  in  course  of  erection  and  equipping,  being  formally  opened  by 
the  then  Prime  Minister  (The  Right  Honourable  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.PA  In 
the  course  of  his  address  he  referred  to  the  school  in  the  following  terms.  "This 
building  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fruit  of  its  kind,  the  greatest  fruit  of  this 
kind  of  municipal  enterprise  in  this  country.  Nobody  can  go  over  this  build- 
ing, observe  its  equipment,  study  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner  the  care 
which  has  been  devoted  to  it,  without  feeling'  that  the  Corporation  of  this 
great  city  have  set  a  great  example  worthy  of  the  place  they  hold  in  Lanca- 
shire, worthy  of  the  place  thev  hold  in  Great   Britain." 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  school  are  directed  more  especially  to 
the  requirements  of  the  industries  of  South-East  Lancashire,  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  commercial  centre. 

The  school  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  means  of  lectures,  laboratory 
and  shop  work  exercises,  together  with  scientific  research  directed  to  the 
solution  of  industrial  problems. 
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The  essential  aim  of  the  instruction  is  the  training  of  faculty  throtigh 
systematic  course  of  sound  theoretical  study,  and  the  development  of 
resourcefulness  and  habits  of  self-reliance  by  mean-  of  an  exact,  thorough, 
progressive  course  of  laboratory  and  shop  work. 

The  school  offers  to  day  students  who  have  reached  their  sixteenth  year 
the   folowing   courses,    each   of   three    year-'   duration. 

1.  Mechanical    Engineering. 

2.  Electrical    Engineering    and    Technical    Physics. 

3.  Municipal    and   Sanitary    Engineering. 

4.  Applied  Chemistry. 

a.   General    Chemical   Technology. 

h.  Chemistry  of  Textiles  (Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Finish- 
ing). 

c.  Manufacture  of  Paper. 

d.  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. 

e.  Brewing. 

/.  Electro-Chemistry. 
•V   Manufacture  of  Textiles. 

6.  Photography  and  the  Printing  Crafts. 

7.  Architecture  and  the  Building  Trades. 

There  is  also  a  special  day  course  for  selected  apprentices  iii  the  employ 
nf  engineering  firms. 

The  building  is  six  stories  in  height  and  covers  a  plot  of  land  (i.  100 
square  yards  in  area.  The  corridors  on  each  floor  arc  lit  Prom  two  spacious 
internal  areas,  whilst  the  class  rooms  and  laboratories  receive  direct  external 
light  from  the  surrounding  streets.  The  chief  entrance  leads  to  a  spacious 
hall  (laid  in  marble  tiles  and  furnished  with  fine  examples  of  antique  sculp- 
ture) and  thence  to  the  main  staircase.  There  are  also  two  students'  stair- 
cases fitted  with  hydraulic  and  electric  elevators  to  afford  ready  access  to  the 
rooms  on  each  floor.    On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  are  the  administrative 

ps,  comprising  the  general  office,  the  Principal's  rooms,  and  the  council 

ruber,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  floor  being  allotted  to  the  various  class 

rooms  and   laboratories  connected  with  the  physics  and   textile  departments. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  first  floor  is  the  large  central  hall  for  exam- 
inations nr  public  lectures,  and  adjoining  it  are  the  library  and  reading 
mis,  a  room  for  the  meetings  of  scientific  societies,  laboratories  and  class 
and  lecture  rooms  for-  mathematics  and  for  electrical,  sanitary  and  mechan- 
ical  engineering. 

The  second  floor  contains  spacious  lecture  rooms,  drawing  rooms  and 
lahoratories  in   connection   with  engineering,   architecture   ami   the   building 

1 -,   the    photographic   and    printing  crafts,    and    electrical   engineering. 

An  experimental   bakery  and   the   students'  conn i   loom  are  also   placed   on 

this  Hour.  The  organic  and  inorganic  chemical  laboratories,  the  principal 
chemical    lecture  theatre,    laboratories    for    metallurgy   and    brewing,    and   the 

dworking,  plumbing,  and  sanitary  engineering  workshops  are  placed  upon 
the  third  floor.     On  the  fourth  floor  arc  arranged  the  dyeing  laboratories,  an 

nmeiital  brewhouse,  a  well  equipped  gymnasium,  a  workshop  for  house- 
painters  and  decorators  and  rooms  for  bookbinding  and  lithographic  drawing. 

Above  the  fourth  floor  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  building  is  an 
wtronomical   observatory    fitted    with   an   equatorial   telescope. 

The  basement  i^  one  great  workshop  and  laboratory  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  for  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  including  labor- 
nes  for  experimental  motors  and  dvnamos,  steam  and  gas  engines, 
draulic  appliances  and    materials   testing. 
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The  special  course  for  engineers'  apprentices  is  arranged  to  afford 
facilities  for  the  instruction  in  special  day  classes  of  selected 
apprentices     employed      in      engineering      works.  In      order      that     the 

organization  and  business  of  the  various  works  from  which  th 
apprentices  are  drawn  may  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible  the 
classes  comprised  in  the  course,  are  held  on  Monday  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p. in] 
and  from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  throughout  the  whole  session  of  forty  weeks, 
The  time  thus  arranged  is  equal  to. that  given  on  four  evenings  per  week  in 
the  evening  classes,  and  the  session  is  some  ten  weeks  longer  than  the  even- 
ing session.  The  student  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  relieved  fron 
evening  classes  so  that  he  has  full  opportunity  to  prepare  the  home-worl 
and  to  do  the  reading  required  and  under  these  circumstances  can  obtain  a 
more  extended  and  a  more  satisfactory  course  than  the  evening  classes  afford] 
The  authorities  of  the  school  make  themselves  responsible  to  the  employers 
who  send  their  apprentices,  for  the  due  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  and 
notifies  them  at  once  of  any  absences  or  departure  from  the  conditions  laid 
down.  Monthly  reports  are  also  furnished  of  the  attendance  and  progresj 
of  the  student.     The  fee  for  the  complete  course  is  about  six  dollars. 

Manual  Training  classes  are  also  held  for  teachers  of  public  elementan 
schools.  These  are  held  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings  anq 
have  been  established  with  a  view  of  giving  teachers,  who  are  alone  eligible 
to  attend,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  woodworking  tools,  of  geometri 
cal  drawing,  isometric  projection,  and  of  drawing  to  scale  as  applied  to  wood 
working,  with  the  more  especial  object  of  enabling  them  to  introduce  manua 
training  into  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  workshop  is  large 
light,  and  exceptionally  well  fitted  with  benches  and  appliances  for  thirn 
students,  each  of  whom  is  supplied  with  a  locker  and  a  complete  set  of  tools 
The  course  consists  of  thirty  lessons  of  two  and  a  half  hours  each,  is  care 
fully  graduated  and  includes  instruction  in  the  nature,  use  and  object  of  thj 
tools  and  materials  employed,  and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  drawings . 
and  in  laying  out  the  work,  and  in  the  application  of  descriptive  geometri 
to  woodwork.  The  course  which  lasts  for  two  years  prepares  teachers  for  th 
final  examination  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  A  simila| 
course  for  teachers  is  also  held  in  metal  work. 

Classes  for  women  are  given  in  theoretical  and  practical  Dressmakin 
plain  and  art  Needlework  and  Millinery,   and  Hoiisehold  Science. 

All  the  classes  previously  referred  to  are  day  classes  and  the  number  oj 
students  in  1906-7  was  651. 

In  the  evening  classes  students  are  admitted  on  the  express  conditio] 
that  they  make  the  required  attendances  and  sit  for  such  examinations  a 
may  be  arranged.  As  satisfactory  progress  in  any  of  the  subjects  depend 
upon  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  being  given  each  week  to  the  preparatio: 
of  exercises,  it  is  a  fundamental  requirement  that  all  evening  students  suppl 
themselves  with  the  school  lecture  note  books  and  home  work  sheets  whic. 
are  to  be  carefully  written  up  and  presented  periodically  to  the  Lectureij 
and  Instructors  for  examination.  This  requirement  is  not  optional  on  th) 
part  of  the  student,  but  is  an  essential  condition  of  entrance  to  and  continv 
ance  in  the  classes. 

The  evening  classes  are  divided  into  three  branches  :  1  Science ;  2  Tecl 
nolosy ;  3  Art.  The  number  of  the  students  attending  these  during  the  hu 
session  was  5,267.  With  a  view  to  preparing  students  for  the  more  specie 
courses,  organized  courses  in  elementary  science  have  been  arranged  in  sij 
branch  technical  schools  scattered  throughout  the  city.  The  schools  corj 
ducted  by  this  Committee  outside  the  schools  of  Technology  and  Art  are  a 
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follows: — Evening  Continuation  Schools,  77;  Branch  Technical  Schools,  6; 
Branch  Commercial  Schools,  17;  Institutes  for  Women  and  Girls,  8;  Evening 
School  of  Commerce,  1;  Central  Institute  for  Women,  1;  Teachers'  Classes,  5; 
making  a  total  of  115  institutions  all  contributing  to  the  central  schools  of 
Technology  and  art.  The  total  number  of  the  students  in  these  schools  was 
during  the  session  1906-7  more  than  17,000.  The  School  of  Art  occupies  a 
specially  constructed  building.  When  the  city  of  Boston  set  itself  to 
reorganize  its  system  of  art  instruction  this  was  the  school  whose  organization, 
equipment  and  efficieucy  was  the  text  upon  which  it  based  its  campaign,  a 
reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  things  which  must  be  gratifying  to  every 
British  subject. 

Every  advocate  of  .technical  education  (myself  included)  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  directing  attention  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  Germany  and  the 
United  States  as  being  the  countries  in  which  this  form  of  education  is  most 
largely  developed  and  urging  that  their  plans  should  be  followed  in  this 
Province.  It  is  high  time  we  began  to  consider  what  the  ''mother  country" 
has  to  show  us  in  this  respect.  Tn  a  remarkable  book  "Industrial  Efficiency" 
the  author  eloquently  disputes  the  contention  that  these  countries  are  ahead 
of  England  in  many  respects.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  for  higher  technical  education  for  workmen  engaged  in 
tufacturing  industries,  England  is  far  ahead  of  Germany  and  the  United 
states  but  that  in  the  use  made  of  these  facilities  it  is  as  vet  inferior  to  both. 
The  matter  following  is  quoted  from  the  book  above  referred  to:  "\  pass  on 
'n  England  and  in  doing  so  wish  to  say  with  all  possible  emphasis  that  in  no 
subject  connected  with  this  enquiry  have  1  met  with  so  much  misapprehension 
ir  so  much  depreciation  of  native  institutions.  1  should  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  provision  in  England  to-day  is  superior  to  that  of  Germany  on  the  whole, 
but  in  some  respects  it  certainly  is.  The  two  are  however  so  different  that 
■oniparison  halts.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  which  can  ho  put  in 
his  way.  In  Germany,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  technical  schools 
rapply  the  large  industries  mainly  from  above:  they  train  men  who  have 
previously  had  a  superior  general  education  as  heads,  officials  and  experts. 
In  England  they  supply  mainly  from  below:  they  educate  boys  belonging 
tn  the  working-classes — boys  at  work  in  the  mill  or  at  the  forge — into  fore- 
men, overlookers,  managers  and  experts.  In  Germany  the  real  work  of  the 
technical  schools  is  done  in  day  classes:  in  England   in   evening  ones. 

"If  actual  workers  are  to  go  to  school,  not  only  must  the  classes  be  in  the 
'veiling,  but  there  must  be  a  school  in  the  place  where  they  work  and  live: 
that  is  to  say,  technical  schools  must  be  generally,  if  not  universally, 
diffused.  In  England  they  are:  in  Germany  they  are  not.  For  instance, 
Diisscldorf  is  a  large  and  important  manufacturing  town  in  which  several 
industries  are  carried  on.  Over  fO.OOO  men  are  engaged  in  the  metal  trades, 
which  include  engineering  works  of  the  first  rank:  some  3,000  hands  in  tex- 
tiles; and  glass,  paper,  and  chemicals  are  also  manufactured  on  a  large  scale, 
^ot  it  has  no  technical  school  at  all.  except  for  art  trades.  Students  of 
engineering  must  go  to  Duisburg  or  Hagen  ;  of  textiles  to  Barmen,  Crefeld 
>v  Gladbach.  Again,  one  of  the  most  important  textile  towns  in  Saxony 
a  Zwickau,  but  it  has  no  school.  Students  must  iru  to  Reichenbach,  Glauchau 
ir  Chemnitz,  which  is  impossible  for  working  hands.  Many  similar  instances 
might  be  named.  In  England  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  such:  every 
manufacturing  town,  even  down  to  those  with  20,000  inhabitants,  has  its 
>wn  school,  though  it  may  be  under  the  shadow  of  a  big  neighbour.  Writers 
Have  urged  this  as  a  fault  and  have  criticised  the  profusion  in  Lancashire, 
for  example.     Not  content  with  a  great  technological  college  in  Manchester, 
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itself  under  the  shadow  of  a  modern  university;  not  content  with  large  tech 
nical  schools  in  the  other  great  towns — in  Bolton,  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Prea 
ton,  Burnley,  Bury,  Rochdale,  etc.,  etc., — every  little  place  must  have  it 
own  in  addition.  There  are  nearly  40  schools  in  Lancashire  that  teach  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  as  well  as  other  things.  Most  of  the  large  towns  tead 
mechanical  engineering  also.  Similarly  in  South  Staffordshire,  instead  o 
being  content  with  Wolverhampton,  all  the  smaller  places  round  about  hav 
schools  of  their  own  for  teaching  metal  work  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  an< 
steel.  So,  too,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  Northamptonshire  boot  and  sho 
district.  In  London  the  profusion  is  bewildering;  there  are  about  a  score  o 
polytechnics  or  technical  institutes  and  a  great  number  of  other  institutions 

"All  this  is  not  over-lapping  or  over-profusion,  but  absolutely  necessar; 
if  working  hands  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  technical  instruction.  Th 
schools  are  not  of  course,  all  of  equal  value,  and  some  are  very  humbl 
affairs,  but  the  best  are  equal  to  any  and  the  least  are  superior  to  the  littl 
hand-loom  weaving  places  which  count  among  the  textile  schools  of  German; 
and  vastly  superior  to  the  "corresponding  schools"  of  America.  If  any  othe 
country  had  the  same  provision  it  would  be  extolled  by  English  writers  an< 
platform  orators  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

"The  comparative  merits  of  these  English  technical  schools  and  the  Gerniai 
ones  to  which  they  correspond  (namely  the  middle  schools  described  above)  ij 
regard  to  manufacturing  industries  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  Germai 
ones  are  more  centralised  and  specialised  :  the  English  more  diffused  anj 
comprehensive.  But  I  suppose  that  an  ideal  system  would  combine  th| 
merits  of  both,  and  that  can  be  more  readily  accomplished  from  the  Englisj 
starting  point.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  add  special  higher  grade  institution  f' 
to  a  mass  of  widely  distributed  popular  ones  than  to  create  the  latter;  o 
rather — for  this  is  really  the  way  to  put  it — it  is  easier  to  provide  for  a  com 
paratively  small  number  of  higher  grade  day  students  than  to  give  the  ran 
and  file  such  opportunities  as  they_  have  and  use  in  England.  When  th 
superior  students  come  forward  they  can  be  accommodated  without  difficulty 
But  apart  from  that  I  see  great  strength  in  the  English  system.  I  have 
very  firm  belief  in  the  capacity  of  our  working-classes  in  the  north.  Thei 
initiative,  industry,  and  enersrv  built  up  the  great  industrial  edifice,  and 
see  those  qualities  reflected  to-day  in  the  schools  reared  so  quickly  by  loca 
enterprise,  and  in  the  eager  intelligent  faces  of  the  factory  lads  who  thronj 
the  evening  classes.  A  scene  at  Blackburn  in  particular  is  printed  on  m 
memory,  thousrh  I  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere.  I  was  taken  into  a  class 
room  where  a  class  on  pattern-making  for  weaving  was  going  on  A.bou 
seventy  lads  were  present.  They  were  so  well  dressed  and  superior  in  thei 
appearance  that  I  asked.  'Who  are  these  boys?'  'They  are  workng  lads  an 
sons  of  workingmen,'  was  the  answer.  Noting  my  surprise  the  teachd 
called  out :  'All  of  you  who  go  to  work  in  the  mill  to-morrow  at  six,  hold  u 
vour  hands;'  and  all  but  ten  held  them  up.  As  I  say,  sisrhts  like  this  ca 
be  seen  in  every  lartre  manufacturing  town  in  England,  but  very  raiely  i 
Germany   or  in   America. 

"These  young  fellows  are  the  pick  of  the  working  classes,  the  most  intelli 
gent,  enterprising  and  ambitious.    They  do  not  intend  to  be  workmen:  thei 
are  qualifying   for  superior  positions.      I   have  found   the   technical   schoo} 
universally  regarded  by  trade  unionists  and  intelligent  workmen  as  'steppin 
stones  out  of  the  mill.' 

"Summing  up  this  comparison  we  may  say  that  while  England  has  Ion 
been  backward  in  technical  education,  it  has  of  late  years  righted  itself  wit 
so  much  energy  that  the  provision  from  below  is  already  greatly  superior  t 
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that  of  Germany  and  the  provision  from  above  has  at  least  equal  potentiality, 
if  the  same  use  is  made  of  it.  And  that  has  begun.  The  demand  is  increas- 
ing and  the  influence  beginning  to  tell,  though  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
produce  effects  comparable  in  magnitude  with  those  of  Germany,  which  has 
had  a  long  start.  The  movement  will  unquestionably  be  assisted  by  the  co- 
ordination of  educational  institutions  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902, 
which  places  the  general  and  technical  schools  under  the  same  local  admin- 
istration. I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  technical  education  will  be 
developed  in  England  to  a  degree  of  completeness  which  cannot  be  matched 
in  any  other  country.  The  great  weakness  at  present  has  nothing  to  do  with 
education,  or  at  least  with  schooling.  It  is  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  boys  never  learn  or  attempt  to  pursue  any  trade  at  all.  They  fol- 
low the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  released  from  school — 
and  often  before — they  begin  to  earn  money  by  unskilled  labour  as  errand 
boys,  shop  boys,  van  boys,  newspaper  boys,  and  other  casual  occupations. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  their  services,  and  the  temptation  is  irresist- 
ible. Thus  they  grow  up  without  any  special  knowledge  or  skill  at  all.  As 
they  giow  older  and  cannot  live  on  boys'  wages  they  are  thrust  out  by  the 
constantly  renewed  supply  of  younger  lads,  and  drift  into  the  ranks  of  casual 
or  inefficient  labour.  This  touches  the  manufacturing  industries  but  little, 
because  in  manufacturing  as  distinguished  from  trading  towns,  buys  go  into 
the  works  and  factories  and  do  acquire  skill,  though  less  thoroughly  than  in 
former  times  when  apprenticeship  was  more  general.  The  case  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  of  a  digression  from  the  strict  point  of  view  of  this  book.  But  it 
has  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
is  really  responsible  for  so  much  that  is  often  attributed  to  want  of  technical 
education,  that  the  mention  of  it  is  not  irrelevant  here.  Tn  a  sense  it  is  due 
to  want  of  technical  education  ;  in  the  sense  of  training,  that  is  to  say,  but  not 
to  the  want  of  schools. 

"After  what  has  been  said,  the  distinguishing  features  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  the  Fnited  State-  can  be  made  clear  by  comparison  in  a  short 
space.  Broadly,  it  resembles  the  German  more  than  the  English  system  in 
that  it  supplies  industries  from  above  rather  than  below;  but  it  possesses 
the  merits  of  neither.  Tt  has  not  the  specialisation  and  thoroughness  of  the 
one  nor  the  general  diffusion  of  the  other.  Tt  is  so  unevenly  distributed  and 
^o  heterogeneous  that  classification  is  hardly  possible.  There  are  schools 
corresponding  to  all  the  three  German  types  distinguished  above,  a  few 
corresponding  to  the  English  type,  and  some  of  a  novel  type.  The  most 
important  are  the  high  schools,  otherwise  institutes  of  technology  and  tech- 
nical departments  of  universities  and  colleges.  They  are  very  numerous  and 
are  attended  by  a  large  aggregate  number  of  students.  The  studies  prepar- 
atory to  industrial  occupations  arc  classified  under  the  head  of  several  sorts 
of  engineering — namely,  civil,  chemical,  electrical,  irrigation,  mechanical, 
metallurgical,  mining,  marine,  sanitary,  and  textile.  Out  of  this  list  those 
which  have  to  do  with  manufactures  are,  T  presume,  chemical,  electrical, 
mechanical,  metallurgical  and  textile  engineering,  though  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  what  is  meant  by  chemical  aud  textile  engineering.  Tn  1901,  mechan- 
ical ent>-ineering  was  taught  in  85  institutions  to  5,623  students;  electrical 
engineering  to  2,690  students  in  79  institutions;  chemical  engineering  to  536 
students  in  15  institutions:  and  textile  engineering  to  234  students  in  4 
institutions;  making  a  total  of  9.089  students.  If  civil  and  mining  engineer- 
ing lie  added  the  total  is  14,130.  These  are  very  large  numbers,  and  they 
testify  to  a  great  demand  for  college-trained  men.  That  is.  in  fact,  the  most 
ient  feature  of  technical  education   in   the  States. 
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"There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  teehnieal  education  has  not  had 
much  to  do  with  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  United  States  in  the  past. 
It  has  certainly  played  a  very  much  smaller  part  than  in  Germany.  Most 
of  the  large  concerns  were  built  by  men  of  energy  who  had  little  or  no  school- 
ing, and  rose  from  the  ranks.  The  present  provision  has  come  since  the 
great  railway  and  industrial  development,  and  in  consequence  of  it.  The 
rapid  expansion  caused  a  demand  for  trained  men,  who  coiild  not  be  supplied 
fast  enough.  This,  I  think  accounts  for  what  I  have  called  the  supply  from 
above.  There  was  an  openine  for  men  of  jrood  education,  and  the  colleges 
hastened  to  fill  it.  The  pace  has  continually  increased,  and  the  large  corp- 
orations sometimes  'order'  men  by  the  dozen.  When  I  was  at  the  Tech- 
nological Institute  at  Boston  I  was  told  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
ation had  just  ordered  a  batch  of  fifty:  thev  go  to  the  works  on  trial  for  a 
year.  The  large  numbers  turned  out  in  recent  years  mtist  be  having  a  con- 
siderable effect.  Yet,  I  see  that  in  1900  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
'manufacturers  and  officials'  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
occupations  were  foreigners.  I  think  this  hisrhly  significant  fact  must  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  think  that  E\irope  has  much  to  learn  from 
America  in  the  matter.  The  myth  of  'the  American  workman'  and  hi< 
superior  skill  has  been  dealt  with  more  than  once.  Technical  education, 
high  and  low,  appears  to  suffer  from  the  national  defect  of  want  of  thorough- 
ness, which  arises  from  the  craving  for  short  cuts.  Hence  the  correspond- 
ence schools  and  the  attempt  to  teach  industries  in  school  without  practical 
experience.  Opinion  may  be  divided  on  the  question  whether  technical 
schooling  ought  to  be  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  practical 
training.  I  can  only  form  a  second-hand  judgment  derived  from  men  of 
experience,  but  their  verdict  i^  decisive.  I  have  asked  the  question  of  a 
great  many  leading  mamifacturers  and  managers  in  all  three  countries,  and 
they  were  unanimous  in  condemning  school  training  without  practical  experi- 
ence. In  the  German  technical  schools  previous  practical  knowledge  is 
■usually  insisted  on,  for  a  full  course  of  study.  In  America  the  theoretical 
study  precedes  practical  work,  and  the  complaint  of  manufacturers  is  that 
it  often  unfits  men  for  the  workshop.  Some  high  authorities  have  found  the 
American  training  shallow  and  superficial.  This  coincides  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford  in  other  studies.  American  university 
gradutes  have  been  found  less  well  grounded  than  English  schoolboys  of  the 
same  class. 

"From  a  broad  survey  of  the  educational  field  three  salient  results 
emerge  like  peaks  rising  from  the  plain,  and  mark  the  three  countries — in 
America  commercial  push,  in  Germany  the  careful  performance  of  a  set  task. 
in  England  a  traditional  standard  of  character  and  conduct.  The  last  is 
the  contribution  of  th"  'public'  schools,  which  are  still  the  most_ valuable, 
as  they  are  the  most  distinctive,  educational  asset  we  possess.  The  relative 
value  of  the  three  will  depend  on  the  point  of  view,  and  of  course  from  the 
industrial  standpoint  the  last  is  hardly  of  any  value  at  all :  but  in  other 
fields  it  is  supremely  valuable.  And  when  you  have  a  good  thing  keep  it: 
supplement  it,  add  to  it  by  all  means,  but  keep  it.  The  counsel  which  I  see 
daily  expounded  by  writers  on  education,  that  in  order  to  get  something 
that  you  have  not  you  must  bes'in  by  destroying  something  that  you  have,  is 
a  counsel  of  blindness  and  folly." 

The  quotation  is  lengthy  but  it  is  exceedingly  pertinent.     In  every  part 
of  the  world    increasing    attention    is  being    paid    to   systems   of  education 
adopted  in  others   and  this  though   decidedly   helpful  and   beneficial   is   not! 
without  danger.     The  complicated  nature  of  this  study  is  well  shown  by  the 
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act  that  the  English  system  was  organized  in  frank  imitation  of  that  of 
jermany  and  yet  no  two  systems  could  possibly  be  more  unlike.  Mere 
mitation  either  of  England  or  of  Germany  or  of  the  United  States  will  never 
lelp  us  to  build  up  a  system  of  technical  education  suited  to  our  own  require- 
nents  and  to  the  national  genius  of  our  people.  If  we  once  grasp  that,  we 
nay  learn  much  from  this  comparative  study  if  we  strive  to  find  the  causes 
vhich  have  produced  the  contrasts  among  the  different  systems. 

Apprenticeship. 

The  question  of  the  training  of  the  workman  is  perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
sst  problems  that  has  ever  faced  any  country  seeking  to  achieve  a  national 
ind  worldwide  reputation  for  skill  and  industry,  and  in  this  connection  the 
[uestion  of  apprenticeship  is  all  important.  In  this  matter  the  method 
dopted  in  early  times  was  well  calculated  to  do  the  work  successfully.  Before 
he  eighteenth  century  the  agricultural  worker  was  practically  the  only 
vorkman  who  was  not  a  craftsman  or  mechanic,  not  so  much  because  it  was 
hought  his  work  required  little  training  or  skill,  but  rather  because  lie  was 
lot  compelled  to  undergo  a  definite  term  of  apprenticeship  as  evidence  of 
)roficiency. 

The  skilled  artisan  who  was  master  of  his  trade  worked  at  home  in  his 
twn  house  assisted  by  a  few  younger  workmen  or  journeymen.  Into  his 
iouse  and  family  he  received  one  or  two  young  lads  to  learn  during  a 
even  years'  apprenticeship  the  mystery  of  his  craft.  The  ancient  trade 
ruilds  grew  and  acquired  their  legal  status  upon  this  practice  as  their  very 
oundation  and  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  formed  the  one  necessary  quali- 
ication  for  the  possession  of  the  right  to  follow  any  art  or  craft  recognized 
mmngst  the  handicrafts  of  the  time.  With  the  extension  of  trade  and  the 
vider  use  of  machinery  the  number  and  power  of  the  adult  workmen 
ncreased  and  with  the  increase  of  their  power  came  a  jealousy  of  hoth 
aasters  and  apprentices.  A  conflict  arose  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
onflict  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  was  destroyed. 
>ther  issues  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  course  thus  entered  upon. 
The  master  had  beerun  to  be  less  the  craftsman  and  more  the  employer,  the 
lumber  of  persons  employed  greatly  increased  and  instead  of  the  old  loyalty 
'ehveen  master  and  workman  there  came  more  and  more  jealousy  until  the 
rorkman  sometimes  never  saw  his  real  employer,  and  at  last  the  apprentice 
leoame  merely  the  boy  worker  with  less  wages  but  more  obligations  than  a 
ourneyman.  The  master  to  whom  he  was  bound  no  longer  taught  him  his 
rade.  Appreticeship  with  its  wholesome  rules  and  mutual  obligations  hav- 
ng  declined  in  everything  but  form,  the  lads  who  entered  the  shops  were 
lever  properly  instructed,  but  were  made  the  drudges  of  the  older  workmen. 
tVith  all  its  faults  the  old  system  did  at  least  provide  that  a  skilled  master 
hould  become  personallv  responsible  for  the  training  of  the  apprentice  in 
la  craft.  In  that  well  known  codicil  to  his  will  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote: 
'I  have  considered  that  among  citizens  good  apprentices  are  most  likely  to 
lake  good  citizens." 

The  original  conception  of  a  trade  or  craft  was  that  of  a  manual  occu- 
pation requiring  time  and  training  in  order  to  become  proficient.  This  old 
'inception  has  gradually  chanored  with  the  development  of  modern  industry 
ollowing  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  minute  subdivision  of 
abour  processes.  It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  for  an  artisan  to  acquire  a 
nowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  trade  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  indeed  in 
nost  shops  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.     This  subject  of 
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the  division  of  labour  has  been  admirably  dealt  with  by  Beatrice  and  Sydnej 
Webb  in  their  book  "Industrial  Democracy"  and  a  late  bulletin  of  tin 
Department  of  Labour,  Washington,  "'Conditions  of  Entrance  to  Trades"  dea 
cribes  its  effects  upon   modern  industry. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  "old  apprenticeship  is  dead"  and  the 
statement  has  almost  become  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  without  question 
There  is  enough  truth  in  the  statement  to  lead  the  average  individual  t 
believe  that  apprenticeship  is  obsolete  but  the  fact  is  the  system  is  mucl 
alive  and  its  principles  are  being  accepted  more  and  more.  The  "old' 
apprenticeship  is  dead,  or  rather  the  conditions  under  which  it  formerl 
existed.  The  apprentice  no  longer  works  side  by  side  with  his  master,  n< 
longer  lives  in  his  master's  family  nor  does  the  master  have  the  responsibility 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  education  as  formerly,  but  the  demand  fo^ 
efficient  craftsmen  is  becoming  so  great  that  both  employer  and  employe 
are  coming  to  realise  that  some  system  of  training  in  harmony  with  moder 
methods  of  production  must  be  formulated. 

Certain  large  establishments  like  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
Browne  and  Sharp  Co.,  R.  Hoe  and  Co.,  and  many  others  have  opene< 
schools  within  their  works  for  the  purpose  of  training  their  apprentices 

Tor  nearly  a  hundred  years  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York,  have  been 
famous  in  the  development  of  the  printing  press.  The  company  have  lout 
trained  their  own  machinists  from  the  beginning  of  their  apprenticeship  unti 
they  become  journeymen.  They  conduct  a  well  worked  out  apprenticeshij 
system  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  The  factory  school  goes  hand  in  ham 
with  the  factory  itself.  In  the  school  the  boys  learn  the  theory,  in  the  work 
shop  the  practical  work,  and  every  working  day  the  two  forms  of  instruction! 
are  combined. 

The  young:  men  beginning  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  get  their  instruction' 
in  the  shops  from  their  foremen  and  from  special  instructors.     The  schoo 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  master  and  four  assistants.     The  apprentices  leavdtJ 
their  work  at  five  o'clock  and  after  a  lisfht  supper  provided  by  the  firm  go  tq *| 
the  school  rooms  which  are  modern  and  well  equipped.     For  two  hours  the^ 
study  those  subjects  which  will  help  them  to  become  expert  machinists.     The 
are  taught    elementary    mathematics,    elementary    mechanics    and    English 
Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  primary  classes  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith 
metic.     The  boys  then  get  a  thorough  course  in  mechanics,  learn  something 
of  physics,  study  geometry  and  take  a  special  course  in  drawing,  taught  b; 
the  expert  draughtsmen  of  the  firm.     All  the  instruction  is  directly  applid 
to  the  daily  work  in  the  shops.      The  school  includes  seven   grades,   each  ! 
school  term.      Thus   the   apprentice  may   be   graduated  in  three  and   a   hab' 
years.     Upon  graduation  a  formal  diploma  is  given.     When  the  apprentice 
ship  is  finished    a  certificate    is  given    signed    by    the  firm  and  this  readibS 
serves  as  a  passport  to  any  first  class  machine  shop.      The  whole  expense  ojlj 
the  school  is  borne  by  R.  Hoe  and  Co.     Every  year  early  in  Tune,  the  closljj 
ing  exercises  are  held,  addresses  are  made,  diplomas  are  awarded,  prizes  an' 
given  to  those  who  have    made    the    best    records  and  an   entertainment  ill! 
provided  for  the  young  men  and  their  friends.     In  one  of  the  school  roomjl 
is  situated  a  shop  library,  well  stocked  with  books  on  technical  subjects  aj. 
well  as  with  works  of  history  and  fiction,  and  to  these  the  voung  men  havJI 
free  access. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  above  particulars  to  "The  Apprenticeship  Bulle1 
tin — Advocating  Trade  Schools  and  a  Modern  Apprenticeship  System."  Thi- 
is  a  monthly  publication  issued  by  the  School  of  Printing,  Boston.  Thi 
School  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  hopeful   attempts  to  solve  the  question) 
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of  trade  or  industrial  training  and  as  such  merits  a  full  description.  It  was 
begun  as  an  evening  class  in  January.  1900,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  leading  master  printers  of  the  city.  Its  pupils  have  been  appren- 
tices and  others  who  were  employed  in  printing  offices,  to  whom  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  school  presented  seemed  to  be  the  most  promising  means 
of  obtaining  tbe  instruction  necessary  to  give  them  an  intelligent  start  in 
learning  the  trade.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  modern  printing  office, 
with  its  stress  and  strain  and  the  practice  of  specialization  did  not,  or  could 
not  provide  that  training  which  the  apprentice  should  have  in  order  for  him 
to  develop  into  a  competent  intelligent  workman.  It  was  believed  thai  a 
school  properly  equipped  with  a  well  planned  course  of  instruction  and  under 
the  persona]  guidance  of  a  competent  instructor,  would  lay  a  better  founda- 
tion for  tbe  future  workman  in  a  shorter  time  than  could  lie  accomplished  in 
any  other  way.  Though  tbe  evening  school  was  fairly  successful  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  time  which  it  could  give  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  intended.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  open  a  day  school  which 
would  follow  shop  practices  and  methods,  the  working  time  of  the  school  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  shop,  nine  hours  a  day  for  a  period  <>f  twelve 
months.  With  the  view  of  improving  existing  conditions  a  number  of 
master  printers  in  Boston,  and  neighbourhood,  proposed  a  new  agreement 
between  employer  and  apprentice  which  would  bind  both  parties  to  perform 
certain  specific  acts.  It  was  proposed  to  change  the  five  years'  apprentice- 
ship to  four  in  the  belief  that  twelve  months'  training  in  the  school  will  give 
a  wage  earning  capacity  much  greater  than  the  Hist  year's  service  in  the 
ordinary  printing  office  and  to  allow  the  apprentice  to  enter  bis  employer's 
servici  on  the  basis  of  the  last  half  of  the  customary  third  year's  salary.  The 
s'  In  ol  is  run  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
profit   on  the  work   done. 

I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  tbe  work  of  tbis  school  and  the  matter 
turned  out  is  of  the  highesl  character,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  publications 
of  the  school  for  many  of  the  above  particulars. 

The  above  institution  is  of  course  a  private  institution  free  Erom  all 
state  control  and  the  movement  towards  trade  schools  is  passing  through 
tlic  same  stages  as  manual  training  and  household  science,  the  kindergarten 
ami  other  tonus  of  educational  effort,  that  is,  it  depends  upon  private  effort 
and  initiative  to  show  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  When  this  has  been 
done  it   is  the  work  of  the  State  to  step  in, 

A  good  example  of  State  schools  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
apprentice  schools  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  workshops  are  Communal 
Institutions  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Communal  Council. 
Funds  are  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  ('.immune,  the  Canton,  the 
Federation  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  articles  made  in  the 
school.  The  school  lias  four  main  divisions, — mechanics,  .joiners,  locksmiths 
and  tinsmiths.  The  apprentice  period  is  three  years  for  all  divisions.  Candi- 
dates are  admitted  at  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must  pass  an  examination 
showing  the  possession  of  a  good  primary  education.  A  regular  indenture 
II  drawn  up  between  the  Communal  Council  and  the  apprentice  or  his  guard- 
ian. The  first  four  weeks  is  a  probationary  period  and  during  this  time  each 
party  has  the  right  to  dissolve  the  agreement,  but  after  the  expiration  of 
that   period  each  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  agreement  under  penalty. 

A  full  report  of  these  and  similar  schools  on  (ho  continent  is  lo  be 
found  in  (he  extensive  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  New  South  Wales. 
These  Commissioners  spent  a  period  of  about  eighteen   months  investigating 
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forms   of  education    in    many   parts  of  the   world    and   their    report   is   the 
fesf    notable  educational  document   published  during  many   years. 
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The  Aid  of  the  Pe.es  s. 

During  the  year  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  j 
of  education  in  the  public  press.   In  the  matter  that  has  appeared,  manual  i 
training  and  technical  education  has  had  a  large  share.     A  notable  instance; 
of  the  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  wise  use  of  the  press  is  shown 
by  a  series  of  letters  that  appared  in  the  St.   Thomas  Daily  Times  early  in 
the  year.      Manual  Training  had  been  introduced  into  the  schools   of  that 
city  and  the  advisability  or  introducing  household  science  was  being  con- ! 
sidered.    A  vigorous  and  forceful  contributor  to  that  paper,  "Onlooker,"  had' 
strenuously  attacked    both  these   subjects    together    with  nature  study  and, 
elementary  constructive  work  which  were  already  being  taught  in  the  schools. 
Dr.   Silcox,  the  Public  School  Inspector  of  the  city,  replied  to  those  stric- 
tures and  a  correspondence  ensued  lasting  over  several  issues.     The  discus- 
sion was  carried  on  with  perfect  fairness  and  good  temper,  though  words  werei 
not  minced   on  either  side.      At  the  conclusion  of  the   articles    "Onlooker" 
wrote    as    follows  :  — 

"Almost  Am    I  Persuaded. 

"I  read  with  deep  interest  the  analytic  reply  made  in  last  Monday's  Times! 
by  Dr.  Silcox,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  St.  Thomas,  to  my  comments  in 
this  column  upon  what  I  and  others  have  been  designating  the  'Fads  and 
Frills  of  modern  Education.'  Dr.  Silcox  has  put  up  an  able  and  practical 
defence  of  what  many  of  us  term  'new-fangled'  methods.  As  a  rule,  b 
cling  as  tenaciously  to  my  own  ideas  as  the  average  Britisher,  but  I  have 
lived  in  Missouri,  and  am  willing  to  be  'shown.'  Dr.  Silcox  has  shown  us 
to  a  large  extent  that  nature  study,  for  instance,  is  of  practical  value,  and 
that  is  the  point  I  have  been  trying  to  arrive  at  all  along.  If  nature  study 
will  result  in  restricting  the  ravages  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  codling  moth, 
the  weevil,  and  kindred  pests,  then  by  all  means  go  ahead  and  teach  the 
rising  generation  how  to  recognize  and  cope  with  those  things  which  are  a 
serious  menace  to  the  general  prosperity.  So  long  as  we  were  left  to  infer 
that  nature  study  was  mainly  along  aesthetic  or  sentimental  lines,  then 
could  not  see  any  material  benefit  in  it.  I  cannot  quite  see  the  consistency 
of  Dr.  Silcox's  remark  that  the  study  of  'encyclopaedias  and  works  devoted 
to  such  matters,'  is  'quite  useless,  except  for  a  deceptive  display  of  super- 
ficial knowledge,'  when  he  follows  it  up  with  a  recommendation  to  me  to 
read  'Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life.'  I  haven't  time  to  devote  to  'a 
deceptive  display  of  superficial  knowledge.'  I  am  willing  to  concede  more — 
that  perhaps  the  cardboard  and  paper  snipping  I  have  despised  and  ridiculed 
may  be  a  necessary  preparatory  course  for  manual  training,  of  the  value  of 
which  I  am  quite  convinced,  not  from  theoretical  exposition,  as  Dr.  Silcox 
correctly  surmised,  but  from  actual  demonstration.  I  have  seen  articles 
made  by  boys  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  manual  training  department  that 
I  could  no  more  begin  to  manufacture  than  I  could  hemstitch  a  handkerchief, 
and  yet  I  can  make  a  chicken-coop,  not  architecturally  beautiful,  but 
decidedly  original  in  design,  and  which  answers  the  purpose.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  manual  training  is  all  right,  that  nature  study  is  of  some  prac- 
tical value,  and  am  not  too  bull-headed  to  be  open  to  conviction  as  to  domestic 
science  being  a  desirable  study  for  public  school  pupils.  Modelling  in  clay 
and  raffia  weaving  are  still  studies  of  doubtful  value  in  my  estimation,  but 
Dr.  Silcox  may  be  able  to  show  us  how  even  they  may  be  only  a  means  to 
a  practical  and  desirable  end.     The  greatest  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is 
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overdoing  it  and  neglecting  other  branches  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  more 
important." 

The  newspapers  are  glad  at  all  times  to  publish  anything  that  is 
sent  to  them  on  educational  affairs  as  they  all  recognize  that  there  is  no 
subject  of  greater  interest  to  their  readers  than  that  which  so  materially 
concerns  their  children.  Our  teachers  should  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
this  useful  adjunct  to  their  work,  as  in  these  newer  subjects  particularly  the 
parents   need   information. 

I  give  another  informing  article  which  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the 
Toronto  papers : 

A  Demonstration  Luncheon,  25  Cents. 

A  meal  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  the  housekeepers'  course  on  cooking. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  be  bidden  to  a  luncheon  prepared  by  a  graduate 
in  the  gentle  art  of  cookery?  If  not,  you  have  something  yet  to  live  for. 
It  is  a  sort  of  double  treat  all  through.  You  enjoy  the  good  things  set  before 
you  as  anyone  with  a  good  digestion  and  a  clear  conscience  is  bound  to  do, 
and  you  have,  moreover,  the  added  zest  of  feeling  at  liberty  to  make  the  most 
barefaced  and  searching  questions  as  to  ingredients,  methods,  and  prices. 
Why  should  this  embryo  housekeeper  exhibit  to  you  her  newly-acquired  skill 
and  learning  if  you  may  not  pick  up  some  crumbs  of  wisdom  at  the  feast? 

Just  such  a  luncheon  was  served  last  week,  at  the  Technical  High 
School  by  a  graduate  of  the  housekeepers'  course,  and  the  information  gained 
shall  here  be  shared  with  those  not  fortunately  present. 

First  of  all,  be  it  known,  the  short  four-months'  course  for  housekeepers 
closed  with  the  end  of  January,  and  as  a  summary  of  the  term's  accumula- 
tion of  experience  and  knowledge,  each  graduate  is  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
for  which  she  plans,  orders,  cooks,  and  otherwise  prepares  with  the  help  of 
four  of  her  fellow-students  as  assistant  cook,  waitresses,  and  dish  washer, 
respectively;  she  in  turn  to  perform  the  same  services  for  some  other  student. 

Cost  Twenty-Five  Cents  Per  Head. 

The  cost  of  these  meals  per  head  must  not  exceed  a  given  sum,  which  in 
the  case  of  last  week's  was  25  cents;  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  practice  in 
economy  it  is  placed  at  12,  15,  or  20  cents.     The  following  is  the  menu  : 

Bouillon 
Rolls  Oyster  Timbales 

French  Chops  Potatoes  Croquettes  Waldorf  Salad 

Porcupine   Apples  Whipped   Cream 

Cranberry   Sherbet 

Grapes  Salted   Almonds  Candy 

Black    Coffee 

The  table  was  centered  with  deep  pink  carnations,  a  little  rim  of  the 
same  colour  peeping  out  from  under  the  embroidered  centerpiece.  Two  dishes 
of  grapes,  and  two  of  homemade  candies  were  placed  towards  opposite 
corners.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve.  The  place  cards  bore  on  one  side  the 
name,  and  an  apt  quotation,  and  on  the  other  a  dainty  water  colour  painting 
of  fruit  or  flower  along  with  the  menu. 

Some  of  The  Dishes. 

A  few  pointers  here  and  there  as  to  the  concoction  of  some  of  the  dishes 
will  be  "a  word  to  the  wise"  and  a  help  to  the  opposite  kind.  The  bouillon 
may   be   made   from   either   shank  or   neck.      It  must    be    simmered   slowly, 
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cooled,  strained,  skimmed  of  fat,   and  finally  cleared  by  the  addition  of  an 
egg,  shell  and  all,  and  brought  to  the  boil. 

The  timbales  shells  were  made  on  the  regular  irons  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  batter  of  two  eggs  to  one  cup  of  flour.  The  oysters  were  cooked  in  the 
white  sauce  and  cut  into  two  if  very  large  before  putting  into  the  shells. 
These  were  placed  on  paper  mats  on  the  plates. 

The  croquettes  can  be  made  with  or  without  eggs  in  the  mashed  mix- 
ture, and  after  being  formed  into  balls,  are  dipped  in  bread  crumbs,  then  in 
egg-,  then  in  bread  crumbs,  and  cooked  in  boiling  fat.  The  only  noticeable 
feature  of  the  chops  was  that  the  meat  was  cut  off  part  way  up  the  bone, 
which  was  scraped  clean.      They  were  garnished  with  cress. 

Apples  and  celery  in  equal  parts  with  a  few  chopped  nuts  mixed  with 
boiled  dressing  and  served  on  lettuce  leaves,  was  the  "Waldorf  salad. 

The  porcupine  apples  were  peeled,  cooked  in  a  syrup  of  two  cups  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water,  then  slightly  browned"  in  the  oven,  the  centers  filled 
with  jelly  when  cold,  and  quarters  of  blanched  almonds  stuck  all  over  for 
quills. 

The  cranberry  sherbet  matched  the  pinks  on  the  centerpiece  in  colour, 
and  came  in  for  as  much  admiration  for  its  appearance  as  its  flavor.  For 
this  a  quart  of  cranberries  was  cooked  in  a  quart  of  water  and  strained.  To 
the  juice  was  added  three  cups  of  sugar  and  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  when 
half  frozen  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  were  added  and  the  freezing  con- 
tinued. 

The  Next  Course. 

The  next  housekeepers'  course  at  the  Technical  School,  for  which  there 
are  a  few  vacancies  still,  begins  with  the  first  of  this  month  and  ends  with 
the  end  of  May,  the  course  for  nurses  covering  the  same  time.  Upstairs  in 
the  sewing  room  of  the  domestic  science  department  was  arranged  a  display 
of  fancy  and  plain  sewing — daintily  made  shirt  waists  of  silk  or  cotton, 
under-clothing,  laundry  bags,  aprons,  embroideries,  etc.  Some  of  these  are 
the  work  of  night  students,  and  some  of  the  day  students.  Basketry  also 
has  been  learned  with  success,  attested  by  quite  an  array  of  wicker  work. 
Each  student  taking  the  two-year  course  is  expected  to  make  a  complete  set 
of  underclothing,  a  shirt  waist  suit,  tweed  skirt,  and  show  expertness  in 
millinery. 

The  display  of  trimmed  hats,  the  shapes  for  which  were  the  work  of 
the  students  as  well  as  the  trimming,  displayed  varying  designs  of  native 
ability  and  considerable  trained   skill. 

Conclusion. 

During  the  year  much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  periodicals  of  this 
and  other  countries  to  craftsmanship,  industrial  and  technical  education,  etc. 
Indeed  it  often  happens  that  the  newest  and  best  thought  and  accounts  of  the 
most  recent  experiments  are  to  be  found  within  their  pages.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  a  full  list  of  them  being  given,  but  the  teacher  and  educationist  who 
wishes  to  keep  himself  informed  on  the  articles  relating  to  his  subject 
appearing  in  all  the  current  magazines  should  consult  the  pages  of  "What's 
in  the  Magazines"  a  little  periodical  published  at  five  cents,  per  month. 

The  teacher,  manufacturer  or  labour  leader  who  wishes  to  study  the 
question  of  education  applied  to  industry  will  find  the  following  extremely 
useful : 

Democracy   and  Social  Ethics,   by  Jane  Adams. 

The   Apprenticeship  System,    Massachusetts  Bureau   of   Labour. 
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Specimen  Sheet  issued  byla  "  Correspondence  School." 
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.    Conditions   of  Entrance   to   Principal  Trades,    Bulletin  No.    67,   Wash- 
[gton. 
,  Industrial    Education    in   Germany,    Special   Consular    Reports,    AVash- 
gton. 

Eeport  of  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  Boston. 

Report  of  Mosely  Educational  Commission,  London  Co-operative  Print- 
g  Society. 

Industrial  Efficiency,  Shadwell,  Longmans,  2  Vols. 

Trade  and  Technical  Education,  17th  Annual  Report,  Commissioner  of 
ibour,  Washington. 

Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Fabian  Ware,  Apple- 
n. 

Bulletins  of  National   Society  for   Promotion   of  Industrial   Education. 

Report  of  New  South  Wales  Commission  on  various  forms  of  Education. 

Continuation  Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere,  Sadler,  Manchester 
pversity. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  last  annual  report,  illustrated  as  it  was  by  many 
lotographs  of  work,  schools,  etc.,  was  received  with  marked  favour  and  has 
imulated  to  some  extent  interest  in  these  subjects.  I  have  had  many 
quiries  for  it  not  only  from  our  own  Province  and  Dominion  but  from 
most  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  from  many  foreign  countries, 
ractical  examples  and  illustrations  are  much  more  effective  than  mere 
eorisiii"-  and,  for  this  reason,  1  have  been  at  considerable  trouble  to  secure 
lotographs  from  all  over  the  Province  and  much  suggestive  material  from 
lgland  and  foreign  countries  which  appear  in  this  report. 

It  is  hoped  the  present  report  will  still  further  arouse  and  sustain  inter- 
t  in  this  important  subject,  and  that  ere  long  some  decisive  action  will  he 
ken  to  extend  the  elementary  work  we  are  now  doing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
id  to  the  more  efficient  trainiii"-  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  who  earn 
eir  living  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  you,  the   Deputy  Minister  and  the  Super- 
tendent  of  Education  for  the  help  I  have  received  in  the  important  work 
which  I  am  engaged. 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Albert  H.  Leake, 
Inspector  of  Technical  Education. 
1st  February,  1908. 
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APPENDIX   R  —REPORT  ON  THE  SECOND   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRES 

OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

[A  copy  of  the  Volume  of  Transactions  of  the  above  Congress  will,  whel 
printed,  be  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Education  Department.] 

To  the  Honourable  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.  LL.D.,  M.P.P., 

Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  : 

Sir, — Having  been  appointed  by  you  to  attend  the  Second  Internation 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report :  - 

The  first  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  was  held  at  Nuren 
berg  in  1905,  and  it  elicited  so  much  interest  that  it  was  determined  to  ho! 
another  Congress  in  London  in  1907. 

His  Majesty  the  King  consented  to  act  as  patron,  and  Sir  Lauder  Bruntc 
was  elected  President,  Dr.  James  Kerr  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  tl 
County  of  London,  and  Mr.  E.  White  Wallis,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  San 
tary  Institute,  acting  as  Hon.   General  Secretaries. 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretaries,  did  an  immen 
amount  of  work  in  various  quarters  of  the  world  with  the  view  of  securin 
the  success  of  the  Congress,  and  the  movement  in  Canada  was  inaugurate 
during  a  visit  of  Sir  Lauder  to  Canada  in  1906. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  various  buildings  of  the  University 
London  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  August,  1907.  The  number  of  persoj 
present  at  the  Congress  has  been  estimated  at  about  2.000,  and  the  actu 
number  of  delegates  from  1,200  to  1,500.  The  opening  meeting  was  he! 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Crewe,  Lord  Preside: 
of  the  Council,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  inaugural  address  beii 
delivered  by  the  President.  In  this  address  he  referred  to  most  of  the  su 
jects  that  could  or  would  likely  be  treated,  such  as  instruction  in  Hygiei 
to  teachers  and  pupils,  more  perfect  ventilation  and  insolation  of  school 
open-air  schools,  physical  exercises,  schools  for  cripples,  the  necessity  f 
inspection  of  school  children  with  a  view  not  only  to  school  work,  but 
their  after  life,   making  a  few  apposite  remarks  regarding  these  subjects 

Services  in  connection  with  the  Congress  had  been  held  at  the  Cathedi  ■ 
on  the  previous  day  (Sunday).  On  the  previous  Saturday,  as  well  as  throug 
out  the  week  of  the  meeting,  receptions  were  held  in  various  institutioi 
and  by  private  individuals  at  which  the  members  of  the  Congress  becai 
acquainted.  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  general  me( 
ings  of  the  Congress  were  held,  commencing  at  noon.  At  other  hours,  bo 
before  and  after  these  general  meetings,  meetings  of  sections  took  place,  a] 
visits  were  made,  principally  in  the  afternoons,  to  institutions  in  which 
was  supposed  the  members  of  the  Congress  would  be  interested ;  such  as  £ 
Physical  Training  College  at  Dartford,  the  Children's  Victorian  Hospitj 
fire  drills,  demonstrations  of  Jiu-Jitzu,  visits  to  various  schools,  industrn 
technical  and  otherwise.  These  visits  even  extended  to  educational  instit 
tions  outside  of  London,  excursions  at  reduced  rates  for  a  limited  numl 
of  members  being  arranged  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Eton,  Stratford-on-Avo 
and  other  places. 

The  Congress  dinner  was  attended  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  a] 
was  a  brilliant  function.  Both  here  and  at  the  opening  meeting  nationaliti 
from  all  over  the  world  were  represented,  and  representatives  received 
welcome  for  their  various  nationalities  and  responded   thereto. 
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Returning  now  to  the  more  immediate  business  of  the  Congress,  the  sec- 
ions  into  which  it  was  divided  may  be  here  enumerated:  — 

I.  "The  Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Educational  Methods  and  Work." 
President :  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  Kt.,  J. P.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
flon.  Secretaries:  F.  E.  Batten,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  ;  Eobert  Jones,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S. 

II.  "Medical  and  Hygienic  Inspection  in  School."  President:  Prof. 
Vm.   Osier.    LL.D.,    F.R.C.P.,    M.D..    D.Sc,    F.R.S.     Hon.    Secretaries: 

iRalph  H.  Crowley,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. ;  A.  H.  Hogarth,  B.A.,  M.B.,  D.P.H. 

III.  "The  Hygiene  of  the  Teaching  Profession."  President:  T.  J. 
Macnamara,  LL.D.,  M.P.  Hon.  Secretaries:  Alice  V.  Johnson,  F.R.C.S. I., 
D.P.H.Camb.;   Marshall  Jackman. 

IV.  "Instruction  in  Hygiene  for  Teachers  and  Scholars."  President: 
kir  William  J.  Collins,  M.P.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  M.D..  M.S.  Hon.  Secretaries : 
H.  Meredith  Richards,  M.D.,  B.Sc. ;  Miss  A.  Ravenhill,  F.R.San. I. 

V.  "Physical  Education  and  Training  in  Personal  Hygiene."  Presi- 
dent :  Sir  John  W.  Byers,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  M.A.O.  Hon.  Secretaries  : 
Tames  Cantlie,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.;  John  G.  Kerr,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

VI.  "Out  of  School  Hygiene,  Holiday  Camps  and  Schools.  The  Rela- 
ion  of  Home  and  the  School."  President:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
F.R.G.S.,  D.L.,  J.P:     Hon.  Secretaries:    Mrs.  Kimmins;  E.  M.  Naill,  M.D. 

VII.  "Contagious  Dieases,  Ill-health,  and  other  Conditions  affecting 
ittendance."  President:  Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphv,  M.R.C.S.  Hon.  Secre- 
cies: C.  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  D.P.H. ;  W.  H.  Hamer,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

VIII.  "Special  Schools  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Exceptional  Children." 
President:  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  B.A.  Hon.  Secretaries: 
R.  Langdon  Down.   M.B.;   G.  E.    Shuttleworth,   B.A..    M.D. 

IX.  "Special  Schools  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children."  President: 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  P.C.  Hon.  Secretaries:  B.  P.  Jones; 
William  Van  Praagh  (deceased). 

X.  "Hygiene  of  Residential  Schools."  President,  Clement  Dukes,  J.P., 
\l  I)..  B.S.,  F.R.C.P.  Hon.  Secretaries:  A.  Lambert,  M.D.;  W.  Attlee, 
M.A..  M.D. 

XI.  "The  School  Building  and  its  Equipment."  President:  Thomas 
Edward  Colcutt.  Pros.  R.I. B.A.  Hon.  Secretaries:  J.  Osborne  Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A.:  J.  R.  Kaye,  M.B.,  D.P.H. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  your  time  to  give  even  an  abbreviated 
report  of  all  the  papers  and  discussions.  I  would,  therefore,  simply  indi- 
3ate  some  salient  points  in  connection  with  the  various  sections. 

Amongst  the  papers  read  in  Section  1  is  that  of  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  Scotland.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Physical  Training  (Scotland)  commissioned  Dr.  Mackenzie  to 
obtain  information  by  actual  examination  of  1,200  children.  It  is  stated  in 
the  paper  that  since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  development  of  the  work 
ir.  Scotland.  In  Glasgow,  80,000  children  have  been  weighed  and  measured. 
The  Swedish  system  of  physical  exercise  is  now  superseding  all  others.  In 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee  and  Leith,  careful  surveys  have  been  made  of 
school  children.  Dr.  Chalmers  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  paper  summarises 
the  factors  which  cause  inefficiency  of  the  population. 

Investigation  into  the  hours  of  sleep  amongst  English  school  children 
was  the  very  important  and  interesting  subject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Alice 
Ravenhill,  F.R.San. I.,  London.  The  author  sent  out  10,000  forms  of  ques- 
tions to  which  she  received  8,650  answers. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  ignorance  as  to  the  sleep  requirements  of  chil- 
dren.    Analysis  of  the  returns  tabulated  show:  — 
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(1)  The  percentage  of  sleep  grows  less  (from  50  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent 
in  both  sexes  from  4  to  17  years  of  age. 

(2)  Girls  have  more  sleep  than  boys,  but  neither  have  sufficient. 

(3)  The  variation  is  greater  among  girls ;  both  sexes  have  more  in  wintei  I 
Sleep  is  affected  by  housing  conditions  and  by  home  employment. 
The  range  of  occupations  for  children  is  almost  incredible. 
Finally,  deficiency  of  sleep  is  a  potent  factor  in  malnutrition. 
The  other  subjects  taken  up  in  section  1  were  Anthropometric  Measure 

ments  which  in  some  schools,  as  for  example  in  Prague,  were  very  systen  [r; 
atically    carried    out;    the    minimum    school    age,    about    which    there    wa 
the  usual  variety  of  opinions  which  we  find   amongst  ourselves;   and  som 
papers  on  ambidexterity,  and  right  and  left  handedness,  respectively;  ade 
noids,  optical  defects,  and  suicide  amongst  scholars. 

In  Section  II,   "Medical  and  Hygienic  Inspection  in  Schools"  was  ver  l; 
fully  represented  in  a  number  of  papers  and  discussions.     Work  being  donj 
in  Argentina,   England,   France,  Austria,   Germany,  Bohemia,   Switzerlanc  I' 
Canada,  Belgium,    Sweden  and   Italy  was  described.      In   many  places  th 
school   and   grounds,    as   well  as  the   children,    were   subjects    of   periodica 
inspection,  and  with  the  latter  in  some  cases  anthropometrical  observation 
as  well  as  pathological  were  included. 

A  factor  in  the  discussions  which  has  been  incorporated  with,  or  added  to 
the  medical  inspection  is  that  of  the  school  nurse.  Amongst  her  duties  ar 
the  seeing  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  of  the  medical  inspecto 
either  personally  or  by  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  She  also  assist 
the  Inspector,  thereby  curtailing  the  amount  of  time  which  it  is  necessar;  ': 
for  him  to  devote ;  this  assistance  being  given  both  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
and  also  in  some  cases  by  preliminary  arranging  and  sorting  out  of  the  chi 
dren.  The  work  done  by  the  school  nurse  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only  ii  '• 
its  immediate  effects,  but  also  in  the  education  that  it  gives  to  the  house 
holders.  The  children  themselves  also  carry  a  good  deal  of  this  missionar; 
work  to  their  respective  houses.  In  places  where  school  inspection  has  bee: 
carried  out  it  is  treated  or  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  things  taken  for  grante 
and  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  its  tried  usefulness  having  given  it  this  aspect 

The  only  little  breeze  in  connection  with  it  was  a  paper  read  by  a  schoc 
master  and  an  ex-President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  who  though 
that  the  Inspector  had  not  been  sufficiently  aggressive  in  "doing  things  an<  i 
ordering  things  to  be  done." 

In    connection    with    some    of    the    schools    there    are    what    are    caller 
"mothers'   days"   on  which  mothers  come  to  the  schools  after  the  ordinar 
school  hours  and  receive  instruction  on  questions  of  feeding  and  other  matte 
of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene. 

In  this  section  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  of  Toronto 
presenting  in  a  forceful  manner  the  arguments  in  favor  of  "Inspection  o: 
School  Children"  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Section  III,  "The  Hygiene  of  the  Teaching  Profession."  The  care  o 
the  voice,  the  teachers'  benevolent  fund,  school  overwork  of  the  teacher 
the  existence  of  nervous  diseases  and  tuberculosis  were  among  the  subject 
of  the  papers  read.  Reference  was  made  to  the  Teachers'  Superannuatioi 
Act  of  1898.  There  were  also  papers  read  which  seemed  to  have  relation  t 
some  of  the  other  sections;  and  conjoint  meetings  between  sections  sometime? 
took  place. 

In  Section  IV.,  "Instruct/on  in  Hygiene  for  ^Teachers  awd  Scholars,' 
the  opening  address  was  made  by  Sir  Win,  J.  Collins,  M.P. 
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Several  papers  were  read  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  teaching  of 
Hygiene  to  teachers.  One  of  these  was  by  Ethel  Adair  Roberts,  Principal 
of  the  Carnegie  College  of  Hygiene  in  Dunfermline.  This  had  for  its  object 
the  trainirig  of  teachers  of  gymnastics  and  physical  exercises  based  on  hygiene. 
The  course  extends  over  2  years  and  embraces  30  lectures  on  personal  hygiene, 
100  lectures  on  hygiene  of  school  life,  30  lectures  on  symptomatology,  200 
lectures  on  physiology. 

Professor  Richard  Caton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  J. P.,  consulting  physician. 
Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  also  contributed  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of 
Hygiene  in  primary  schools,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
teachers  themselves  being  properly  trained  so  as  to  properly  instruct  the 
pupils. 

Dr.  Kenwood,  of  University  College,  a  well-known  author  on  Hygiene, 
read  a  paper  in  the  same  direction.  As  did  also  Dr.  Knudsen.  Dr.  Helen 
Putnam  of  Providence,  R.I..  Dr.  Ritchie  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Woods,  Professor  of  physical  education  in  Columbia  University.  U.S.A., 
Dr.  Thomas,  assistant  medical  officer  of  the  Education  Department,  Loudon 
County  Council  and  Dr.  Pearce  Gould. 

Dr.  Shelly,  medical  officer  of  Haileybury  College,  thus  speaks  of  the 
anomaly  of  its  omission  in  some  of  the  secondary  schools :  "The  position  is 
"therefore  illogical,  instruction  in  personal  hygiene  is  admitted  to  be  desir- 
able for  the  labourer's  child,  but  the  teachers  themselves  arc  not  trained  to 
"give  it;  further,  if  desirable  to  one  class,  it  is  desirable  in   all." 

Sir  Victor  Horsley,  an  eminent  London  surgeon,  who  became  so  well 
known,  even  to  the  general  public  of  Toronto,  in  connection  with  his  visit 
here  in  the  previous  summer,  introduced  the  following  resolution  which  was 
carried  unanimously:  — 

"That  this  Section  is  of  opinion  that  the  principles  and  practice  of  per- 
gonal Hygiene  and  of  domestic  science  should  form  part  of  the  education 
"of  every  citizen  and  should  be  taught  in  all  schools  and  universities'." 

In  Section  V,  "Physical  Education  and  Train  inn  ">  Personal  Hygient  ." 
the  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  John  W.  Byers,  M.D.,  and  papers 
were  read  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  Mackenzie.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  "Sys- 
tematic Physical  Exercise  for  College  Students,"  one  on  "Jiu-Jitau,"  by 
Mrs.  Roger  Watts  of  London,  one  on  "Folk  Dancing  as  ail  Agency  in  Phy- 
sical Training,"  by  Dr.  Gulick  of  New  York,  and  on  various  kindred  subject s 
by   many  others. 

Section  VI,  "Out  of  SeJiool  Hi/r/iene.  Holiday  Camps  and  School.* 
Relation  of  Home  and  the  School." 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 
He  referred  to  the  various  institutions  and  instrumentalities  by  which  errand 
boys  and  apprentices,  as  well  as  boys  attending  the  various  schools,  obtained 
their  annual  outings,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  both  on  the 
physique  and  character  of  the  boys. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  programme  were  the  Countess  of  Jersey 
on  "The  work  of  the  Children's  Happy  Evening  Association."  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  on  "Play  Centres  and  Vacation  Schools  for  Elementary  School  Chil- 
dren," Mrs.  Kimmins  on  "The  Guild  of  Play  and  Residential  Vacation 
Schools."  Miss  Sewell  on  "New  Possibilities  of  Recreation  Grounds,"  Cap- 
tain Polvliet  of  Amsterdam  on  "School  Camps."  Mr.  Whithouse.  London, 
on  "The  Organization  of  the  Out-door  Life  of  London  School  Children." 
Professor  Griesbach,  of  Muelhausen,  on  "Time,  Effect,  Value  and  Measure 
of  the  Tasks  done  at  Home  for  the  School,"  besides  many  others. 

Section  VII,  "Contagious  Diseases,  Til-health  and  oilier  Conditions 
affecting  .1  tfendance." 
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The  opening  address  was  given  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  County  of  London,  President  of  the  Section. 

Under  this  Section  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Jessen,  of  Copenhagen.  Among 
other  things  he  stated  that  although  there  is  a  medical  examination  of  teach 
ers  before  beginning  work,  19  per  cent,  of  male  teachers  died  of  tuberculosis 
in  comparison  with  9  per  cent,  of  all  males.  This  accords  with  the  observa- 
tions stated  in  a  paper  prepared  by  me,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, and  in  which  are  given  statistics  and  other  facts  from  various  coun- 
tries, including  England,  the  United  States,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
showing  that  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  amongst  school  teachers,  and 
especially  amongst  female  teachers,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other  per 
sons  of  the  same  social  rank  in  other  occupations.  I  regret  that  in  the  Asso 
ciated  Press  despatch  undue  prominence  was  given  to  Ontario  in  connection 
with  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  of  teachers.  On  reference  to  the 
paper,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
ether  countries  appear  in  a  worse  light  in  this  connection  than  Ontario. 
The  paper  shows  that  there  are  factors  in  connection  with  the  school-room 
life  which  are  an  unnecessary  menace  to  the  teacher  in  respect  to  tuberculosis 
and  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  This  remark  applies  to  the  schools  of  some 
other  countries  at  least  as  much  as  to  those  of  Ontario.  But  the  conditions 
complained  of  do  exist  generally,   and  in  Ontario  as  well  as  other  places. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Gourichon,  President  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  Paris,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  schools  of  Paris  and  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  At  least  he  says 
that  the  disease  is  rare  and  that  when  it  arises  it  takes  its  rise  outside  of  the 
school.  In  what  way  this  can  be  ascertained  is  not  distinctly  comprehended. 
He  says,  moreover: — "L'inspection  medicale  des  ecoles  regulierement 
effectuee  est  necessaire  pour  assurer  la  salubrite  des  locaux  et  defendre 
maitres  et  eleves  contre  les  maladies  contagieuses  et  notamment  la  tuber- 
culose." 

In  the  paper  by  Dr.  Jessen  already  alluded  to,  he  states  that  teachers 
retiring  on  acount  of  tuberculosis  receive  two-thirds  of  their  salary  on  so 
retiring. 

Some  of  the  other  papers  in  this  Section  discussed  the  necessity  for,  and 
defects  of  the  system  of,  closing  of  school  buildings  in  dealing  with  outbreaks 
of  contagious  diseases. 

Another  Session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  trachoma  and  cer- 
tain skin  diseases. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Section  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  amount  of  air  space,  and  of  air  per  hour,  neces- 
sary in  school  rooms  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  A  resolution  was  carried 
at  the  closing  general  meeting  of  the  Congress  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Sections  VIII  and  IX  it  will  be  seen  dealt  with  special  and  exceptional 
classes  of  children,  the  feeble-minded,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  Section  VIII,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  gave  a  comparative  history  of 
100  children  in  special  schools  and  100  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  same 
districts.  * 

Owing  to  the  special  character  of  these  schools  and  children,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  a  synopsis  which  would  fairly  represent  the  work  done 
in  them,  and  I  would,  therefore,  refer  you  to  the  "Volume  of  Transactions" 
which,  when  published,  will  be  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Department. 
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The  same  remark  will  apply  to  a  discussion  which  took  place  of  the  means 
to  he  adopted  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  the  mentally  defective. 

In  Section   X,   "Hygiene  and  Residential  Schools,"   in  addition  to  the 
dinary    subjects    embraced    in    school  hygiene,  dietaries,  dormitories  and 
er  matters  of  domestic  interest  which  pertain  more  particularly  to  resi- 
ntial  schools  were  taken  up. 

A  subject  which  of  late  has  come  to  the  front  and  has  to  be  handled  with 
at  care  and  delicacy  was  discussed  in  a  series  of  papers  at  the  last  session 
this  Section.  The  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it 
y  be  set  forth  in  certain  statements  thus  :  — That  sexual  hygiene  is  of  very 
eat  importance,  both  for  physical  reasons,  and  for  its  mental  and  moral 
ations.  That  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  life  and  reproduc- 
n  ought  not  to  be  left  to  be  acquired  haphazard,  and  possibly  first  through 
pure  channels,  but  that  young  people  should  be  instructed  and  guided,  in 
a  degree  proportionate  to  their  age,  development  and  capacity  for  receiv- 
ing such  knowledge  and  the  necessity  for  such  guidance.  In  certain  cases 
and  certain  classes  of  the  community  it  is  advisable  that  parents  and  medi- 
cal advisers  should  take  the  chief  part  in  the  matter  of  instruction  and 
guidance,  respectively,  and  should  at  least  be  consulted,  the  function  of  the 
teacher  as  mentor,  co-operator,  or  taking  charge  of  the  instruction  and  guid- 
ance, varying  under  varying  circumstances  and  conditions.  Opinion  varied 
as  to  how  far  and  at  what  age  collective  instruction  might  be  given  as  dis- 
tinguished from  individual. 

Section  XI,  "School  Building  and  its  Equipment." 

The  President,  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  President  of  the  R.I.B.A..  read  a 
paper  on  "Standard  Regulations  with  Regard  to  Swedish  School  Buildings." 
Mr.  David  Barclay,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper,  recommending  the  Govan 
Schools  as  models  of  the  "Plenum  System,"  evidently  finding  it  a  great 
advantage,  as  we  have  in  some  of  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  introduced 
in  our  schools. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Haden,  M.I.Mech.E.,  Trowridge,  contributed  a  paper  deal- 
ing with  the  part  to  be  played  in  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  school  by 
the  medical  hygienist  and  the  mechanical  engineer  respectively,  and  calls 
upon  the  medical  sanitarian  to  do  his  duty  and  give  a  clear  pronouncement, 
thus  calling  for  what  is  evidently  an  existing  necessity,  more  accurate  obser- 
vation and  pronouncement  by  medical  men  as  to  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  health  in  schools. 

Several  papers  were  read  as  to  the  correct  methods  of  writing  and 
posture  assumed.  Proper  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  of  school  rooms 
were  fully  discussed. 

A  less  common  subject  of  discussion  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Press- 
land,  B.A.,  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  "Noises  in  the  School-room,"  those 
from  faulty  desks  and  other  furniture,  and  proximity  to  streets  being  dealt 
with. 

The  proper  methods  of  cleansing  and  disinfecting  school  rooms  was  also 
taken  up. 

A  resolution  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  a  London  surgeon,  in  connection 
with  this  Section  was  as  follows: — "That  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
"liberal  provision  should  be  made  in  all  school  buildings  for  the  formation 
"of  an  educational  museum  in  which  should  be  displayed  maps,  models, 
"portraits,  pictures,  natural  history  specimens,  and  scientific  apparatus  for 
"objective  teaching." 
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Sanitary  Exhibition. 

An  exhibition  was  established  in  connection  with  the  Congress.  th< 
exhibits  being  classified  as  follows:  — 

Drawings  and  Designs. 

Building  Materials  and  Construction. 

Floor  and  Wall  Surfaces. 

Fireproof  and  soundproof  flooring. 
Dust  removal  and  prevention. 

Water  Supply. 

Drainage,  Sanitary   Appliances   and   Fittings. 

TT  arming,  Lighting,   and   Ventilation. 

Decoration. 

Dietaries. 

Clothing. 

Furnishing  and  Equipment. 

Teaching  and  Technical  Appliances. 

Physical  Culture. 

Playgrounds. 

Among  the  exhibits  was  a  stall  showing  samples,  literature,  and  model? 
illustrating  Harbutt's  "Plasticine,"  a  modelling  paste  made  in  differen 
colours,  always  soft  and  ready  for  use,  and  recommended  by  some  sanitarj 
authorities  as  being  much  superior  to  clay  or  wax.  A  sample  and  som< 
literature  in  connection  with  it  is  presented  along  with  this  report. 

The  exhibits  embraced  much  that  was  of  interest  not  only  to  schoo 
hygiene  but  to  hygiene  generally.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentionec 
-various  kinds  of  asbestos  flooring;  a  system  of  sink  and  basin  wastes  of  thi 
Ajax  Sanitary  Company,  in  which  a  weir  for  holding  in  water  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  plug.  This  weir  is  a  flat  sheet  of  hard  rubber  which 
can  be  removed  and  readily  cleansed.  Its  removal  will  allow  the  wast( 
water  to  discharge.  The  apparatus  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  James,  a  medi 
cal  hygienist.  A  very  large  exhibit  of  appliances  to  which  it  had  been  fittec 
was  contained  in  a  number  of  contiguous  stalls. 

In  the  grounds  was  an  exhibit  of  portable  buildings,  some  of  them  beini 
models  of  the  so-called  "forest  schools"  in  Berlin  and  Charlottenberg.  anc 
a  number  of  exhibits  of  gymnasium  apparatus  in  connection  with  physical 
hygiene. 

One  more  exhibit  of  a  pathetic  character,  which  may  serve  as  a  hint  tc 
some  of  our  institutions,  might  be  mentioned — stall  No.  10,  "The  Guild  o: 
the  Poor  Brave  Things,"  contained  models  of  a  doll's  house  and  seasidi 
cottage  made  by  the  crippled  children  of  the  Dame  Armstrong  House 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  duplicates  of  exhibits  from  this  exhibition  wil 
be  forwarded  to  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

To  give  a  report  which  would  do  justice  or  describe  more  fully  the  Con- 
gress and  its  accessories  would  encroach  upon  your  time,  and  we  trust  tha 
this  summary  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Oldeight. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene. 


THE  SCHOOLROOM   AS  A  FACTOR  IN  TUBERCULOSIS. 

By  Wm.  Oldright,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Toronto;  Dele- 
gate from  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  and  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee 
for  Toronto,  Canada,  of  the  Second  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene. 

In  most  civilized  countries  the  State  assumes  it  to  he  its  duty  to  give 
the  child  "a  fair  start  in  life."  In  its  labour  laws  it  endeavors  to  protect 
him  from  injurious  influences;  in  its  truancy  Acts  it  tries  to  see  that  he  is 
provided  with  a  suitable  mental  equipment  to  start  with,  and  by  its  depart- 
ment of  education  and  otherwise  it  enacts  regulations  with  the  intention  of 
maintaining  a  proper  physical  environment.  If  it  compels  the  child  to 
attend  school,  as  it  rightly  does,  it  is  all  the  more  its  duty  to  see  that  it  does 
not  thereby  compel  him  to  be  in  a  place  injurious  to  his  health:  and  it 
appears  to  the  writer  that  this  Congress  may  be  fairly  looked  to  for  a  pro- 
nouncement as  to  whether  the  State  is  doing  what  it  can,  should,  and  would 
do  in  this  respect,  and  which  pronouncement  may  help  it  in  so  doing.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  duty  of  the  State  and  of  our  duty  towards  the  child  will 
apply  still  more  strongly  to  our  duty  towards  those  who  volunteer  to  act  as 
the  educators  of  the  child,  the  teachers,  inasmuch  as  they  spend  the  whole 
of  their  professional  life  in  the  school  condition  in  which  the  child  spends 
a  few  j ears.  This  last  fact  of  their  spending  their  lives  thus  is  of  value 
in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  sanitary  effects  on  the  child  as  well  as  on  the 
teacher  himself  or  herself,  for  it  is  the  female  teacher  who  appears  to  be 
most  affected.  "We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  measure  differentially  the 
effect  of  the  various  factors  of  an  unsanitary  condition— e. g.,  the  effect  of 
impure  air  on  the  inhabitants  of  slum  tenements,  for  we  have  here  the  effects 
of  bad  food,  uncleanliness,  alcoholism,  and  other  injurious  influences  com- 
bined with  impure  air;  but  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  for  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  good  food  and  habits  and  surroundings  in  his  out-nf-schoo] 
life  that  others  of  his  class  do.  If,  then,  the  teacher's  record  on  the  death 
or  sickness  roll  is  markedly  and  generally  different  from  that  of  other  per- 
sons in  his  or  her  social  class,  but  in  other  occupations,  it  is  fair  to  look  to 
the  school  life  for  the  cause. 

This  paper,  then,  will  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  following 
questions  :  — 

1.  Do  statistics  show  any  marked  difference  between  the  prevalence  of 
any  disease  amongst  teachers  ami  persons  in  other  occupations?  and  the 
disease  to  which  our  attention  will  be  specially  directed  is  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis or  consumption. 

2.  If  so,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  difference? 

3.  How  may  they  be  remedied,  and  has  there  been  any  improvement? 

4.  How  can  this  Congress  aid  in  bringing  about  the  remedy  or  remedies? 
1.   During  the   early   investigations  of  the   Provincial    Board   of    Health 

of  Ontario  the  writer  was  struck  with  the  lamentably  prominent  position 
held  by  the  teachers  of  the  Province  in  the  death-list  from  consumption. 
That  the  average  age  at  death  of  teachers  was  small  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  for  many  teachers  leave  the  profession  before  reaching  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  thus  making  the  average  age  of  the  profession  a   young  or 
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small  one;  but  this  should  not  make  so  great  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
consumption  to  the  total  deaths  from  all  causes,  as  compared  with  the 
decedents  in  other  occupations. 

The  comparison  will  be  seen  in  Table  1.,  which  I  have  compiled 
from  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Ontario.  So  as  not  to  take  up 
too   much    of   your   time    I    give   only    the  ratios,    and   give   references   to 


set 

M 

til 


y 


Table  1. 

Ratio  of  deaths  from  consumption  in  100  deaths  from  all  causes  compiled 
from  tables  of  deaths  by  occupations  and  causes  of  death  in  the  Returns 
of  the  Registrar-General  of  Ontario  for  1880,  1881,  and  1883.  The 
figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  rank  in  prevalence  of  consumption. 


Occupations. 


Stonecutters 

Seamstresses   

Milliners  and  Dressmakers 
Teachers,  female  only  .... 
Teachers,  male  and  female 

Teachers,  male  only 

Chemists  and  Druggists. . . 

Servants 

Bankers 

Printers 

Barbers 

Railway  Employees 

Shoemakers 

Sailors 

Blacksmiths 

Butchers 

Public  Officials 

Farmers 

Lawyers 

Physicians 

Clergymen 


1880. 


(2)  29.1 
(1)  33.3 

(3)  20.4 

(4)  12.7 


1881. 


(1)  44.4 

(2)  43.7 

(3)  34.3 

(4)  32.3 

(5)  31.2 

(6)  26.6 

(7)  23.0 

(8)  20.0 

(9)  18.1 
17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
15.8 
15.0 
11.6 
12.2 

9.0 
7.7 
7.7 


1883. 


(10) 
(10) 
(10) 
(12) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(18) 


(1)  65.0 

(5)  40.6 
(11)  25.0 

(3)  57.0 

(6)  29.9 

(7)  28.5 
(7)  28.5 
(7)  28.5 

(15)  15.3 

(2)  60.8 
(10)  27.2 


(12) 
(13) 
(17) 
(16) 
(19) 


20.6 
20.5 
14.2 
14.9 
7.4 


(18)  11.5 

(14)  16.0 

(11)  25.0 

(13)  18.5 

(7)  28.5 


(a)  Sessional  papers   of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  1882-1883.  Vol.  XV.,  Part  V., 
p.  57. 

(b)  Sessional  papers  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,   1882-1883,  Vol.  XV.,  Part  V., 
pp.  clxxiv-clxxv. 

(c)  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Ontario  for  1883,   pp.  clxxxiv-cxcix. 


the  pages  of  the  published  report  for  those  who  wish  to  refer  to  them. 
Ratios  for  some  of  the  occupations  are  given,  amongst  them  of  some  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  productive  of  consumption,  such  as  stone-cutters 
and  printers ;  some  whose  outdoor  habits  are  as  generally  supposed  to  have 
the  opposite  effect,  and  some  between  the  two  extremes.  I  have  arranged 
the  occupations  in  the  descending  scale  of  the  prevalence  of  deaths  from 
consumption  in  1881,  and  have  indicated  by  figures  in  parenthesis  (for  con- 
venience of  comparison)  the  ranking  for  1883,  and  for  such  few  occupations 
as  are  given  in  a  small  table  for  1880. 

For  some  reason  which  I  do  not  know  the  compilation  of  the  causes  of 
deaths  by  occupations  was  discontinued,  but  has  been  resumed,  and  I  had 
hoped  to  receive  the  first  of  the  new  series  in  time  for  comparison  in  this 
paper. 
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Some  may  notice  certain  peculiarities,  as,  for  example,  the  discrepancies 
in  deaths  of  printers  in  two  different  years,  which  are  not  relevant  to  this 
paper. 

The  writer  being  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  teachers  in  other 
countries  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  wrote  to  the  Census  Bureau  of 
the  United  States,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Billings,  and  later  of 
Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  is  enabled  to  present  statistics  published  in  1892 
and  1902  respectively.     In  the  volume  of  1892  (for  the  year  1890)  he  found 


Table  2. 

Number  of  Deaths  from  Phthisis  in  certain  Occupations  out  of  1,000  Deaths 
from  all  Causes  in  the  following  Cities :  — 


Occupation. 


Clergymen 

Lawyers 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Saloon  -  Keepers,    Bar-    ) 

.   tenders,  etc J 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers. . 
Printers  and  Pressmen  .... 
Policemen,     Watchmen    1 

and  Detectives   J 

Stonecutters 

Farmers,   Planters    and   \ 

Overseers J 

Female  Teachers  in  schools 
Dressmakers  and  Seam-   1 

stresses / 


54 


OJ 

13 
S 

"o 
O 

"o 

U 


55 


JZ 

a. 


138.89 
119.40 
204.82 

120.00 
125.00 
103.90 

213.11 

305.88 

490.20 
429.82 

371.43  ; 
342.28 

183.67 

187.50 

432.43 

333.33 

141.18 

175.26 

452.38 

395.35 

396.00 

386.86  1 

153.85 
102.49 

120.85 


91.95 
236.11 
113.48 


140.50 
139.13 
135.87 


c 
2 

m 

: 

« 


(«) 


IS 
V  o 


-^  -1 


83.33 
96.39 
90.00 


296.32      295.65      223.81      276.47 


338.13 
437.82 

190.80 

398.51 

207.27 

272.06 

385.63 


358.62 
370.69 

169.23 

423.53 

128.49 

336.96 

350.75 


317.83 
377.91 

436.36 
430.56 

161.90 

113.64 

261.90 

496.89 

103.73 

83.92 

441.86 

477.27 

405.41 

388.65 

121 
136 
128 

268 

385 
398 

167 

391 

139 

396 

385 


S  c 
8.2 

f  I 

3  | 


10 
8 
9 


This  table  was  compiled  from  Census  Reports  of  deaths  in  the  several  cities  referred 
to  for  the  six-year  period  ending  31st  May,  1890,  as  published  by  the  Census  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(a)  This  column  was  compiled  by  the  writer  by  adding  together  the  figures  of  the 
six  cities  and  dividing  by  six.  A  more  correct  average  regarding  the  teachers  collec- 
tively of  the  six  cities  combined  would  be  obtained  by  adding  the  deaths  from  all  cifies 
•together,  and  taking  the  average;  but  by  this  method  we  are  able  to  get  the  rank  in 
prominence  of  the  six  city  units. 


ready  to  his  hand  tables  of  ratios  for  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
Stales.  These  he  has  brought  together  in  one  table,  (Table  2),  and  has 
added  two  columns,  in  the  first  of  which  he  has  added  the  ratios  of  the  several 
cities,  and  divided  by  six,  so  as  to  give  in  the  last  column  an  average  of  the 
position  on  the  list  of  consumptives  of  the  cities  taken  in  units. 

From  the  more  recent  returns  for  the  year  1900  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  (published  in  1902)  I  have  given  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  con- 
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sumption  of  school  teachers  as  compared  with  the  same  figures  for  all  occu- 
pations, (see  Table  3).  These  ratios  I  have  compiled  by  adding  together  the 
total  deaths  from  all  sources  in  each  table,  first  deaths  from  all  causes,  and 
then  those  from  consumption,  and  taking  their  respective  ratios.  The  tables 
will  be  found  in  vol.  3,  part  1,  of  the  Census  Reports,  as  follows:  — 

Table  3. 

t 

From  Table  VIII.1—  Ratio  of  Deaths  from  Consumption  in  1,000 
deaths  from  all  causes:  — 

Of  all  males  engaged  in  occupations  154 

And  of  all  male  teachers  184 

From  Table  IX.3:  — 

Of  all  white  males  in  (all)  occupations  145 

And  of  white  male  teachers   175 

From  Table  XI.3;  — 

Of  all  females  in  (all)  occupations   215 

Of  all  female  teachers   ' 256 

From  Table  XII.4:  — 

Of  all  white  females  in  occupations  196 

And  of  all  white  female  teachers  251 

The  returns  are  both  from  census  enumerators  and  from  registrations. 
It  may  occur  to  you  that  in  adding  up  we  have  often  the  same  deaths  twice 
over,  but  as  this  has  been  done  pari  passu  with  all  occupations  and  with 
teachers  (they  being  in  the  same  table  in  each  case),  the  ratio  will  not  be 
affected. 

It  has  been  shown,  then,  from  the  actual  official  figures  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  Canada  and  the  F/nited  States  that  the  ratio  of  deaths 
from  consumption  amongst  teachers  has  been  largely  above  the  average, 
and  that  although  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  there  is  still  great 
need  for  more  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  this  intelligent  class  in 
particular,  and  pari  passu  for  the  growing  generation  of  children.  In 
regard  to  England  and  Wales  it  can  also  be  shown  by  quotations  from  Dr. 
Tatham,  in  1897,  that  "they  [the  school  teachers]  suffer  more  heavily  than 
do  the  clergy  from  pulmonary  consumption."  I  have  not  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  obtaining  statistics  of  teachers  in  what  are  called  in  Canada  "pub- 
lic schools,"  dissociated  from  professors,  tutors,  etc.,  nor  any  statistics 
including  female  teachers. 

The  statement  of  the  above  conditions  has  caused  surprise  to  some  of 
our  educationalists,  and  they  have  remarked  that  they  have  not  noticed  this 
prevalence  of  consumption.  It  may,  therefore,  be  asked  whether  they  have 
notices  a  prevalence  of  any  other  painless  chronic  affection.  The  sufferer 
usually  withdraws  from  their  observation  before  symptoms  diagnostic  of 
consumption  attract  their  attention.  Whereas  lameness  and  rheumatism 
are  readily  noticed,  and  with  sore  throat,  headaches,  dyspepsia,  the  sufferers 
remain  with   us,  and  return  to  our  notice  with  repeated  attacks. 

2.  Our  second  enquiry  is  as  to  the  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  show- 
ing. The  late  Dr.  Parkes  stated  that  for  the  due  maintenance  of  health 
each  individual  of  a  mixed  community  required  3.000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour,  and  that  with  natural  ventilation  the  air  could  be  changed  about  three 
times  per  hour,  thus  necessitating  a  cubic  air  space  of  1.000  feet. 

i  pp.  154-189.  3  pp.  210-236. 

a  pp.  192-207.  4  pp.  240-243. 
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The  barrack  regulations,  trying  to  work  the  actual  up  to  the  ideal,  laid 
town  for  the  hardy  soldier  class  a  cubic  space  of  600  ft.  with  frequent 
change.  Sanitarians  in  general  have  shared  the  views  expressed  by  Drs. 
rkes  and  De  Chaumont.  It  has  been  thought  that  in  the  case  of  school 
ildren  not  much  could  be  substracted  from  these  figures,  for  although 
eir  bodies  are  smaller,  their  growth  and  tissue  changes  are  more  rapid. 
The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario,  after  due  enquiry  and  con- 
sideration of  existing  and  desirable  conditions,  and  of  what  might  be  prac- 
ticable, recommended  a  minimum  air-space  of  500  cubic  feet  per  pupil,  with 
at  least  five  changes  per  hour,  any  spare  above  12  ft.  from  the  floor-line  not 
to  be  counted  in  calculating  the  air-space. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  various  sanitarians  above  referred  to 
re  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  and  believed  practicable  what 
ey  said,  any  considerable  deviation  from  their  recommendations  would  be 
ended  by  just  such  results  as  we  have  found  in  the  answer,  from  actual 
nditions  of  lung  disease,  to  the  first  enquiry  of  our  paper. 

From  replies  to  circulars,   as  well  as  from  individual   observation   and 

asurements,  it  has  been  found  that  one-half  the  amounts  laid  down  would 

m  a  very  generous  statement  of  the  average  in  actual  existence.     Replies 

a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario  to  all 

e  schools  of  the  Province  accorded  with  this  statement. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  amount  of  air- 
ace,  and  to  a  more  marked  extent  in  artificial  ventilation  and  more  fre- 
quent changes  of  suitable  air,  which  will  account  largely  for  the  lessened 
death  rate  from  consumption  which  has  been  noted. 

Whilst  the  foul  condition  of  the  air  of  our  schools  can  be  detected  by 
the  senses  of  one  coming  freshly  in  from  the  outside  air,  the  teacher  becomes 
so  accustomed  to  its  gradual  deterioration  as  not  to  notice  its  offensiveness, 
and  you  will  sometimes  be  told  that  it  is  all  right. 

When  the  beneficial  action  of  the  open  air- -pure  air — treatment  for 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  so  generally  observed,  it  should  also  be  readily 
admitted  that  impure,  vitiated  air  has  an  equally  baneful  action  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  inhalation  of  chalk  dust  at  the  black- 
hoard  is  one  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis   amongst  teachers. 

3.  Regarding  the  remedies  very  little  need  be  said  to  an  audience  of 
this  character.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  systems  of  ventilation  would 
take  up  too  much  time;  and  the  general  principles  are  well  known  to  those 
who  make  a  careful  study  of  the  subject. 

To  my  own  students  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  four  car- 
dinal principles  by  which  to  test  any  system  of  ventilation.  They  are  so 
self-evident  that  it  may  appear  puerile  to  state  them;  and  yet,  like  many 
other  simple  things,  if  we  apply  them  as  tests  we  shall  find  them  very  fre- 
quently violated  :    — 

(1)  That  the  air  supplied  should  be  nure  and  in  sufficient  quantity  : 

(2)  That  it  should  be  of  suitable  temperature  and  degree  of  humidity 
when  it  reaches  the  inmates; 

('3s)   That    it   should   be  evenly  distributed,   so  as  to  reach  all   of  them; 

(4)  That  hot  air  is  lighter  than  cold  :  that  the  former  will  rise,  the 
latter  fall,  unless  other  forces  otherwise  influence  them. 

I  have  found  well-planned  systems  of  ventilation  going  astray  from 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  obstinancy  on  the  part  of  caretakers  and  other 
persons  in  charge — for  example,  closing  fresh  air  inlets  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  lessen  the  amount  of  incoming  air  below  the  required  minimum,  in 
order  to   save  firing,  or  from   assuming  to   decide  on  what   is  necessary,   or 
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sending  used-up  air  back  to  the  rooms.     I  have  also  seen  a  tendency  because 
someone   has    blundered    to   abandon   well-contrived   systems,    and    go    back  \ 
entirely  to  the  old  window  methods,   excellent  in  their  place,  but  unequal 
and  insufficient  in  cold  climates,  often  involving  a  violation  of  the  second 
and  third  axioms  which  I  have  indicated. 

There  should  be  an  inspection  from  time  to  time  by  the  person  who  has 
installed  the  system,  or  some  other  competent  authority.  It  should  be  seen 
to  that  the  various  rooms  are  receiving  the  regulation  amount  of  air  per 
head.  This  should  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  air  meter.  It  should 
also  be  made  certain  that  it  is  coming  from  a  pure  source,  and  that  it  is 
properly  moistened.  Some  accurate  hygrometer  should  be  used,  and  more 
attention  paid  to  the  thermometer.  A  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer 
is  a  good  check,  and  is  not  very  costly.  It  is  thought  that  much  headache 
and  catarrhal  trouble  are  due  originally  to  defective  supply  of  moisture  and 
improper  temperature. 

It  should  be  ascertained  that  the  incoming  air  circulates  throughout  the 
whole  air-space  before  being  drawn  into  the  outlets.  One  simple  method 
of  finding  this  out  is  by  carrying  some  slowly-burning  material  through  the 
room  during  the  absence  of  the  pupils  and  observing  the  currents  of  smoke 

To  do  away  with  any  effect  the  inhalation  of  chalk  dust  may  have,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  that  the  chalk  eraser  or  cloth  be 
dampened,  so  that  the  dust  will  not  fly  about. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  should  also  be  of  benefit  in  lessening  the 
amount  of  tuberculosis. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  schools  in  some  places,  both  in  the 
instalment  of  better  plants  in  new  schools  and  alterations  in  old  ones.  I 
have  seen  some  unwholesome  old  rooms  improved  and  economy  thereby 
conserved,  by  adapting  to  them  artificial  systems  of  ventilation — fans  or 
other  motive  power — forcing  the  air  over  heated  coils  and  moistening  con- 
trivances ;  thermostatic  regulation  being  added,  leaving  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  caretaker's  memory — making  the  system  as  automatic  as  possible  vith 
a  due  regard  to  economy. 

One  recent  instance  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  one  of  our  primary 
schools;  here  the  crowd  poison  used  to  be  quite  perceptible.  Recently  I 
tested  the  supply  of  air,  and  found  2,600  ft.  per  head  of  pleasant,  temper- 
ately-warmed air  coming  in  overhead  to  a  school  room  with  fifty  pupils, 
and,  after  being  drawn  across  the  room,  passing  out  at  the  floor-line  near 
the  point  of  entrance.  Here  was  a  case  where  an  old  school  was  utilized, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  re-arranging  the  heating  and  ventilation 
of  an  old  building. 

4.  This  Congress  can  give  aid  in  stating  whether  or  not  it  makes  any 
difference  whether  the  quantities  of  fresh  air  recommended  by  sanitarians 
in  the  past  are  supplied  to  teachers  and  scholars.  I  may  best  explain  by 
stating  that  school  trustees  and  other  school  authorities  have  often  said 
when  certain  air  space  and  air  change  have  been  asked  for,  "Oh,  these 
figures  are  impracticable."  It  is  true  that  they  are  of  old  standing.  Are 
ibey  true  of  to-day?  We  had  better  have  a  modern  pronouncement  upon 
which  we  can  proceed  in  our  practical  work.  A  statement  from  a  repre- 
sentative body  such  as  this,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  passed  after  due 
deliberation,  should  be  of  such  weight  and  authority  as  to  be  of  service. 
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At  the  proper  time  I  trust  that  a  suitable  resolution,  or  series  of  resolu- 
ions,  will  be  framed  to  help  in  conserving  the  lives  of  teachers  and  pupils 
n  the  school  room,  and  in  lessening  the  influence  of  "the  school  room  as  a 
actor  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis." 

[It  was  subsequently  resolved  by  the  Congress  that  a  committee  be 
^pointed  by  the  President  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  amount  of  air- 
pace  and  air  per  hour  necessary  in  school  rooms  for  the  maintenance  of 
lealth.] 


57  E. 
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APPENDIX  S—  COUNT! 


Name  of 
Model  School. 


1  Athens 

2  Barrie 

3  Beamsville 

4  Berlin 

5  Bracebridge  

6  Bradford 

7  Brampton 

8  Caledonia 

9  Chatham 

10  Clinton 

11  Cobourg 

12  Cornwall 

13  Durham 

14  Elora  

15  Forest 

16  Gananoque  

17  Goderich 

18  Hamilton 

19  Ingersoll 

20  Kincardine 

21  Kingston 

22  Lindsay  

23  London  

24  Madoc 

25  Meaf ord 

26  Milton 

27  Minden  

28  Morrisburg 

29  Mt.  Forest 

30  Napanee 

31  Newmarket 

32  Norwood 

33  Orangeville 

34  Owen  Sound 

35  Parry  Sound 

36  Perth 

37  Picton , 

38  Plantagenet 

Bilingual 

39  Port  Perry , 

40  Prescott 

41  Renfrew 

42  St.  Thomas 

43  SaultSte.  Marie. 

44  Sarnia 

45  Simcoe 

46  Stratford 

47  Strathroy 

48  Toronto 

49  Toronto  Junction 

50  Vankleek  Hill.. 

51  Walkerton  , 

52  Welland 

53  Whitby 

54  Windsor 

55  Woodstock 


Name  of  Principal. 


Jas.  E.  Burchell 

W.  J.  Hallet,  B,A 

P.  E.  Payne 

J .  Suddaby 

A .   Barber 

A.N.  Scarro w 

Jas .  A .  Underhill 

John  B .  Widdis 

J .  W .  Plewes 

John  Hartley 

J.  Burchill,  M.A 

S.  J.  Keys,  B.A 

Thos.  Allan 

J.  G.  Willson.  B.A 

J .  D .  Williamson 

J .  C .  Linklater 

Jas.  H.  Tigert 

J.  B.  Robinson, B.A.  ,B. Pied. 

H.  F.  McDiarmid 

John  H .  Garner 

A .  A .  Jordan 

G.  E.  Broderick 

J.  H.  W.  McRoberts 

P.  H.  Huyck 

M.N.  Clark,  B.A 

W.  F.  Inman 

W.  G.  Armour   

C.  D.  Bouck 

G.  R.  Theobald 

C.  H.  Edwards,  B.A 

W.  M.  Mitchell 

Joseph  Frappy   

M.  N.  Armstrong 

T.  A.  Reed 

J.  L.  Moore 

Cameron  R.  Macintosh 

T.  C.  Tice 


V.  Hector  Gaboury 

R.  F.  Downey,  B.A 

W.  W.  Thompson 

C.  Ramsav 

J.  M.  McCutcheon,  B.A. . 

J.  M.  Kaine 

W.  J.  Karr,  B.A.,B.P«»d. 

Isaac  S.  Rowat 

Jas.  H.Smith,  B.A 

Thos.  Dunsmore 

Henry  Ward,  B.A 

Wm.  Wilson 

S.  A.  Hitsman 

Jas.  Campbell 

John  Flower 

J.  A.  Brown 

M.  P.  McMaster 

S.  Nethercott 


Totals 12  University  Graduates. . 
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$   800 

1,000 

*245 

1,150 

*300 

800 

1,000 

800 

1,500 

900 

1,025 

1,150 

800 

800 

700 

1,150 

1,000 

1,200 

1,000 

850 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

800 

1,000 

800 

575 

750 

950 

1,100 

1,000 

700 

850 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

1,050 

*500 

900 

1,000 

900 

1,200 

1,200 

950 

800 

1,000 

850 

1,450 

1,300 

900 

870 

800 

950 

1,100 

1,050 
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1907 
1893 
1907 
1877 
1907 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1900 
1907 
1907 
1902 
1888 
1907 
1906 
1888 
1902 
1902 
1885 
1906 
1907 
1888 
1907 
1905 
1899 
1893 
1907 
1904 
1900 
1899 
1907 
1907 
1885 
1894 
1907 
1907 
1905 

1906 
1902 
1907 
1907 
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APPENDIX  T.— PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

1.— PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS,  TORONTO. 
January,  1908. 

1.  Staff  of  Toronto  Normal  School. 

Wm.  Scott,  B.  A Principal. 

W.  H.  Elliott,  B.A Vice-Principal. 

D.  D.  Moshier,  B.  A.,  B.  Pa?d English  Master. 

S.  Silcox,  B.  A.,  D.  Pa>d Science  Master. 

A.  C .  Casselman Drawing  Master. 

A.  T.  Cringan,  Mus.  Bac Music  Master. 

Jas.  H.  Wilkinson Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

Miss  Nina  A.  Ewing Instructor  in  Household  Economics. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Macintyre Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Principles. 

Mrs .  Jean  Somers Instructor  in  Calisthenics. 

Mrs.  Emma  Macbeth Instructor  in  Needlework. 

Q.-M.  Sergt.  J.  S.  Legge Instructor  in  Drill. 

Mrs.  M .  W .  Brown Instructor  in  Reading. 

Students  Admitted,  Session  1907-8. 

Male 4 

Female 177 

Total 181 

2.  Staff  of  the  Provincial  Model  School,   Toronto. 

Angus  Mcintosh Head  Master. 

Miss  M.  Meehan First  Female  Assistant. 

R.  W.  Murray,  B.A First  Male  Assistant. 

Miss  May  K.  Caulfeild Assistant. 

Thomas  M .  Porter Assistant. 

Miss  A.  F .  Laven Assistant. 

Milton  A .  Sorsoleil Assistant. 

Miss  Hope  Merritt Assistant . 

Miss  F.  M.  Taylor Assistant. 

Miss  A .  E .  G .  Wilson Assistant . 

A.  C.  Casselman .' Drawing  Master. 

A.  T.  Cringan,  Mus.  Bac Music  Master. 

Miss  Mary  E .  Macintyre Kindergarten  Directress 

Miss  Ellen  Cody Kindergarten  Assistant . 

Mrs.  Jean  Somers Instructor  in  Calisthenics. 

Mrs.  Emma  Macbeth Instructor  in  Needlework. 

Q.-M.  Sergt.  J.  S.  Legge Drill  Master. 

Guy  de  Lestard French  Master. 

Jas.  H.  Wilkinson Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

Miss  Nina  A .  Ewing Instructor  in  Household  Economics. 

Number  of  pupils  in  1907 529 

Number  of  Kindergarten  pupils  in  1907 53 

II.— PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS,  OTTAWA. 

January,  1908 

1.  Staff  of  Ottawa  Normal  School 

J.  F.  White,  LL.  D Principal. 

S.B.Sinclair,  M.  A.,  Ph.D Vice- Principal. 

S.  A.  Morgan,  B.  A.,  D.   Pa?d English  Master. 

J .  F .  Power,  M .  A Science  Master . 

Roy  F.  Fleming Drawing  and  Writing  Master. 

T .  A .  Brown   Music  Master . 

Mrs .  Alex .  Fraser Instructor  in  Elocution. 
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Emery Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

Eliza  Bolton Lecturer  on  Kindergarten  Principles. 

iss  A .  Enid  Robertson Lecturer  on  Household  Science . 

8.  Harterre Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

Students  Admitted,  Session  1907-8. 

Male 6 

Female 97 


Total. 


103 


.-.  Staff  of  Provincial  Model  School,   Ottawa. 

H.  Putman,  B.  A.,  B.   P;<d Head  Master. 

A.  Jones,  B.  A First  Assistant  and  Drill  Instructor. 

A .  Dobbie Second  Assistant . 

Cluff,  B.A., Third 

'8  M .  E .  Butterworth First  Female  Assistant . 

iee  A .  G .  Hanahoe Second     "  " 

iss  J.  Foster Third       " 

is  A.  Delaney Fart  II  Class  (Boys  and  Girle). 

jss  M.  R.  Elliott Fifth  Female  Assistant. 

iss  Eliza  Bolton Kindergarten  Directress. 

!iss  A.  H.  Baker Kindergarten  Assistant. 

>y  F.  Fleming Drawing  and  Writing  Master. 

A .  Brown Music  Master . 

!rs.  Alex .  Fraser Teacher  of  Reading. 

Emery Teacher  of  Physical  Culture. 

ss  A .  Enid  Robertson Teacher  of  Household  Science . 

Fleury Teacher  of  French  . 

J.  S.  Harterre Manual  Training  Instructor. 

Number  of  pupils,  1907 339 

Number  of  Kindergarten  Pupils,  1907 58 


III.— PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LONDON 
January,  1908. 

Staff  of  London  Normal  School. 

F.  YV.  Merchant,  M.  A.,   D.  Pud Principal. 

John  Dearness,  M  .  A Vice-Principal. 

S.  J.  Radcliffe,  B.  A English  Master. 

Duncan  Walker,  B.  A Mathematical  Master. 

S.   K.  Davidson Drawing  Master. 

Fred  L    Evans .Music  .Master. 

J.   W.   Wcstervelt Writing  Master. 

Miss  Ada  Butchart Instructor  of  Household  Science. 

Albert  Slattcr Physical  Instructor. 

Miss  Jean  R.    Laidlaw Teacher  of  Kindergarten  Principles. 

Sug<len  Pickles Manual  Training  Instructor. 

Students  Admitted,   SesMon  1907-8 

Male 13 

Female 131 

Total 144 
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APPENDIX  U—  HIGH  SCHOOL  CADET  CORPS,  1907. 


Name  of  School. 


Arthur   

Barrie 

Brantford 

Brockville 

Cobourg 

Collingwood 

Cornwall 

Dundas 

*Fort  William 

Gait 

Goderich  

Guelph 

Hamilton 

Ingersoll 

Lindsay  

London  

t  Mount  Forest 

Napanee 

♦Niagara  Falls 

Norwood 

Orillia 

Ottawa 

Owen  Sound 

Peterborough  

Port  Perry 

tRidgetown 

St.  Catharines 

St.  Thomas 

Sarnia 

Seaf  orth 

Strathroy 

Toronto : 

Harbord 

Jameson 

Jarvis 

Public  Schools,  Toronto 

A  Company 

B  "         

C  "         

D         "         

E         "         

F  "         

Uxbridge 

Woodstock 

Total 


•n 


2  A 
■J        ®  e 

a  a>~ 

08   P<0 


36 
83 
48 
35 
41 
40 
47 
30 
28 
38 
42 
92 
30 
39 
39 
36 
36 
39 
31 
26 
40 
55 
51 
112 
31 
24 
45 
58 
37 
44 
34 

45 
30 
46 

44 
49 
48 
49 
45 
48 
40 
85 


Drill. 


Very  good 
Very  good 
Very  good 
Very  good 
Very  good 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Very  good 
Very  good 

Good 

Verv  good 

Good 

Fair 

Very  good 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Very  good 
Very  good 
Very  good 
Very  good 

Poor 

Very  good 
Very  good 

Good 

Good 

Good 


1896 
42  Corps 


Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 
Excellent. 


*  Not  enough  qualified  members  to  entitle  school  to  a  grant. 

t  Not  entitled  to  a  grant  owing  to  unsatisfactory  report  on  afficiency. 


Remarks  of  Militia  Offi 

cers  on  the  Efficiency 

of  the  Corps. 


Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Very  satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Entirely  satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
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APPENDIX  V.— SUPERANNUATED  TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  Report  of  1906.) 
*L     Allowances  Granted  during  1907. 


legister 
[umber . 

Name. 

Age. 

Post  Office. 

Years  of 
Service. 

Allowance. 

1163 

Wilson,  Thomas  C 

72 
45 
60 
59 

65 
63 
55 
62 
67 
60 
60 
61 

Kingston 

23 
20 
22 
18} 

47 

33£ 

31 

19* 

45 

29* 

38.1 

41 

S  c. 
161   00 

1164 
1165 

Reavley,  Albert  Willson .... 
Palmer,  Levi  C 

Newport 

Ridgewav 

135  00 
154  00 

1166 

Kingsville 

Napanee  

128  00 

1167 

Burrows,   Frederick 

Lennox,  Robert  R 

322  0(1 

1168 

Vancouver,  B.C  ... 
Admaston 

234  50 

1169 
1170 

Lyons,  Thomas 

Cork,  George 

Kidd,  Malcolm  R 

Campbell,  Caesius 

Barnes,  Charles  A    

217  00 
117  00 

tll71 

Waterloo 

314  00 

■fll72 

Auburn  

203  00 

1173 
tll74 

Ottawa 

Petrolea    

269  50 
287  00 

Simmahy  FOB  Years  1882-1907. 


Year. 


1882 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1902 
1906 
1907 


Number  of 
teachers 
on  list. 


422 
454 
456 
424 
407 
382 
375 


Expenditure 
for  the  year. 


I   c. 

51,000  00 
58,295  33 
63,750  00 
62,800  33 
64,244  92 
63,190  00 
63,018  55 


Gross 

contributions 

to  the  fund. 

13,501  08 

1,489  00 

1,313  50 

847  00 

1,073  50 

667  00 

766  00 


Amount 

refunded  to 

teachers. 

S      c. 

3,660  10 

3,815  80 

786  86 

620  27 

722  78 

542  87 

764  54 

Four  teachers'  subscriptions  were  withdrawn  from  the  fund  during  1907. 
*As  the  sum  of  $4  ie  deducted  from  eacb  Superannuated  Teacher's  allowance,  as  subscrip- 
tion to  the  fund,  the  payments  were  $4  less  in  each  case  than  given  in  this  list. 
t  Allowance  commences  with  1908. 
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APPENDIX    W— LIST   OF   CERTIFICATES   ISSUED  BY  THE    EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT,  1907. 

1.  Public  School  Inspectors. 


Clark,  Luther  John,   B.A. 
Carpenter,  William  Grant,  B.A. 
Froats,  James,  B.A. 
Froats,    Willis  Charles,    M.A. 
Hodgson,   Joseph  Emerson,   B.A. 
Ingall,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  B.A. 
Morrison,  Edward,  B.A. 
Martin,   Stephen,   B.A. 


Mitchener,  James  Lidney,  B.A. 
Pettit,  Louis  John,  B.A. 
Rogers,   Joseph  Whyte,   B.A. 
Smith,  Thomas  Corlett,  B.A. 
Simpson,  Benjamin  L.,  M.A. 
Sprung,  Whitfield  Lyman,  B.A. 
Truscott,  Samuel  Alfred,  M.A. 
Wethey,  Edmund  James,  B.A. 


2.  High  School  Principals  and  Specialists . 


Huntley,      M.A. 

M.A.     (Mathe- 

B.A. 


Ayres,      Marion 

(Science). 
Andrews,     David 

matics). 
Anderson,       Frank       Cecil, 
(Science  and  Commercial). 
Bell,  John  Johnston,  B.A. 
Bale,   George  Sidney,   B.A. 

erns  and  History). 
Clark,  Luther  John, 
Carpenter,     William 

(Science). 
Donaldson, 

ence). 
Ferguson, 

(Classics). 
Foster,   Jessie,    B.A 

German). 
Gray,   Neil  Roy,   B.A. 
Girdwood,    Arthur    Reginald, 

(Mathematics). 
Graham,  Robert  Readie,  B.A. 
Hutchison,  Robert  Alexander,  B.A. 

B.A.     (Mathematics). 
Jermyn,   Percy  T.,  M.A.     (English 

and  History). 


B.A. 


B.A. 

Grant, 

William,     B.A. 
George     Arthur, 


(Mod- 

B.A. 

(Sci- 
B.A. 


(French    and 


B.A. 


Jennings,     Edwin     William, 
(English  and  History). 

Lawlor,  Richard  Gardiner,  B.A. 

Lick,  Addie,  B.A.     ((Mathematics). 

MacDonald,     James,     M.A.      (Eng- 
lish and  History). 

Macdougall,    Graham,   B.A.     (Clas- 
sics). 

McKinnon     Charles,     B.A.     (Clas- 
sics). 

Marty,  Sophia  E.,  M.A.     (English, 
History,  French  and  German). 

Malcolm,  Wyatt,  M.A. 

Morrison,  William,  B.A. 

Pettit,  Louis  John,  B.A.     (English 
and  History). 

Sine,  Frederick,  M.A. 

Sexsmith,   William   Newton,   B.A. 

Simpson,     Benjamin    L.,     M.A. 
(Mathematics). 

Truscott,      Samuel     Alfred. 
(Mathematics). 

Walker,  Arthur  John,  B.A. 

Williams,    Walter    Herbert. 
(Moderns  and  History). 


M.A. 


M.A. 


3.  High  School  Assista7its  and  Specialists 
(Moderns 


Amoss,  Flora  Ross,  B.A 

and  History). 
Anderson,     Jessie     Inglis,     B.A. 

(Moderns  and   History). 
Baird.     Mabel     Margt.    J.,    B.A. 

(Moderns   and   History). 
Baird,   William.     (Commercial). 
Blyth,   Sara. 


Baker,  Albert  Henry,    B.A.     (Sci- 
ence). 

Cruickshank,  Libbie. 

Cook,     Gertrude     Agnes,     B.A. 
(Classics). 

Clark,  George  A. 

Delmage,     Edith     Rachel     B.A. 
(Mathematics). 
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Edward,    Wesley     Grafton.     (Com- 
mercial). 

Eby,  Florence  Mary,  B.A. 

Fleming,    Maude   E.,    B.A.      (Mod- 
erns and  History). 

Gordon,  Mary  M.  Mc. 

Hughes,   Frank  Joseph.     (Commer- 
cial). 

Hood,  Finlay. 

Hatch,     Salem    Barton.     (Commer- 
cial). 

Jamieson,   Clinton  Egerton.     (Com- 
mercial). 

Kidd,  Truman  W. 

Keegan,  Joseph  D. 

Leighton,  C.  Edna. 

McNab,  Elizabeth  Mary,   M.A. 

McLellan,    Kate.     (Commercial). 

McCormack,  Samuel  G.,  M.A. 

Miller,     Nannie,     M.A.     (Commer- 
cial). 

Merrish,    Celia    Winnifred,    B.A. 
'Moderns  and  History). 

Mercer,    John    S.     (Manual    Train- 
ing). 


Ogilvie,    Alvin   Irwin. 

Preston,  Ethel  Ada. 

Bundle,  John  Ashton. 

Bobertson,     George     A.,     B.A. 
(Science). 

Beid,  Thomas  Emerson,  B.A. 

Sanders,     Charlotte     Annie,      B.A. 
(Science). 

Smith,  Lillias  Pearl,  B.A. 

Sweeney,   Agnes  Calvary. 

Tennant,    Isabella    Leathern,    B.A. 
(  Moderns  and  History). 

Teskey,  Kathleen,  M.A.     (Moderns 
and  History). 

Williams,  Albert. 

Wilson,  Ethel  M. 

Wegg,    Charlotte  Sophia,    B.A. 

White.  Katie  E. 

Wood,      Frank     Herbert.     B.A. 
I  .Mathematics). 

Wilkinson,   James   Egerton.     (Com- 
mercial). 

Youngson .  Mary,  B.A . 

Young,    Alhert. 


4.  Summary  of  Public  School  Certificates. 




Male. 

Female 

Total. 

First  class    

39 

19 

351 

76 
297 
968 

115 

Second  class 

316 

Third  class  and  District,  per  Countv  Model  School  reports 

1,319 

5.  First  Class  Certificate.--. 


A. 


C. 


A  1  hi nl ic.-,    lessie   B. 
Allen,    Lillian    .May.. 
Abbott,  Ada  C. 
Anderson,  Beatrice  E. 


B. 

Burrow,  Effie  H. 
Burns,   Maud   Ethel. 
Baker,  Albert  H.,  B.A. 
Banes,   Percy   S. 
Bowden,   Wm.   Lewis. 
Burchell,  Jas.  E. 
Burns,  Edna  Muriel 


Clare,    Agnes  M. 

COX,    Bertha    E. 

Campbell,   Geo.    Alex. 

Carr.   Margaret   MacKinlay. 

Casselman,   Colborne  L. 

Cleminson,  Frank  A.     (Honours). 

Clifford,    Margaret. 

Cowles,   Jno.   P.     (Honours). 

D. 

Doner.  Amy  Augusta. 

Hudson.   Helena,   B.A. 
Delaney,   Annie  Maria. 
Drewry,  Mabel. 
Day,  Leta  Evelyn. 
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E. 

Kdinunds,  Lulu  J. 
Eastman,  Mary  M. 

F. 

Freeman,  Etta  M. 

Ferguson,   Jno. 

Firth,   Jos.  Wilson,  B.A. 

Flock,  Frank  Arthurs,  B.A. 

Forbes,  Edith. 

Forester,   Maggie. 

G. 

Good,  Ethel.     (Honours). 
Good,   Frances   A. 
Garret,  Evelyn  C. 

H. 

Hancock,  Ernest  Wm. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Brown. 
Harrison,  Fred.  Wm. 
Henderson,  Henry  Robt. 
Hill,  Bertha  M. 
Hoover,  Edwin  Egbert. 
Hugill,  Mary  H. 
Hockey,  A.  Eveline. 
Hollingshead,    John    Edwin,     B.A. 
(Honours). 


Jamison,  Alice  May. 
Jeckell,  Laura  M. 
Jenner,  Alice  M. 
Joness,  Beatrix. 

E. 

Kerr,  Ruby  A. 
Kilgour,  Ella  Gertrude. 

L. 

Laird,  Marie  Ettie. 
Lownsberry,  Annabella. 
Lobb,  Jean  E. 
Lang,  Mamie. 
Lindsay,  Edwin  Herman. 
Lindsay,  Fia  Augusta. 
Linklater,  Jessie  Laura. 
Leitch,  Alex.  G. 
Latam,  Oliver  L. 


M. 

Miller,  Gertrude  E.  C. 
Murray,  Marion  W.  B. 
Madge,   Myrtle. 
Mann,     Harry     Clarke,     B.A. 

(Honours). 
Morley,  Dolly. 
Morrison,  Delle  Selena. 
Moyer,  Chas.  H.  Cecil. 
Martin,  Ellen. 
Montgomery,  Margaret  P. 
Martin,    Holby  Oldham. 

Mc. 

McLeish,  Annie  May. 
Mc  Arthur,  Jennie  B. 
McCormack,  Mary  Irene. 
McDonald,   John  Alex. 
McGill,  David  H. 
Mcintosh,  Annie  M. 
McKinnon,   Ellis  S. 
McLeish,  Kathleen  C. 
McArthur,  Margaret. 
Macdonald,  Mina. 

0. 

O'Donohue,  Jno.  Albert. 
O'Donnell,  Thos.  J. 
Osborne,  Florence  Ethel. 


Payne,  Muriel  Constance. 

Patmore,  Edna  J. 

Pushman,  Robt.  Geo.     (Honours). 

•  R. 

Rodgers,  Bertha  M. 
Ross,   Marion  Lillie. 
Rutledge,  Geo.   E. 


Stock,  Margaret  Isabelle. 

Scott,  Wm.  W. 

Simon,  Sadie. 

Smith,  Ella  Byre. 

Smith,  Janet. 

Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth. 
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Smith,  S.  Louise. 
Speirs,  Thos.  E. 
Spragge,  Mabel. 
Stone,  Grace  Lorena. 
Suttaby,  Emily  Alice. 
Sweet,  Fred.  Geo. 
Sliillinglaw,  Emily. 
Shultz,  Amelia  Louise. 


T. 


Turner,  Olive  Matilda. 


w. 

Waters,  Caroline  Frances. 
Warren,  Christina  Jane. 
Wait,  Smith  Austin. 
Wallace,  Thos.  Jos. 
Wheelton,  Leonard. 
Williamson,   Jas.   David. 
AVilson,  Blanche  'A. 
Woodley,  Arthur  Milton. 
Wright,  Pearl  Evelyn. 
Whittaker,  Martha  E. 
Wise,   Elsie  Mary. 
Warren,  Alvin  M. 


6.  Second-Class  Certificates. 


A. 


Adam,  Efrie. 
Arnold,  Ida  A. 
Affleck,  Lucy  Livingston. 
Ashman,  Ethel  Frances.   (Honours). 
Austin,  Lilian  Edna. 
Anderson,     Chas.     Wesley.     (Hon- 
ours). 
Anderson,  Cora  Elva.     (Honours). 
Anthes,  Grace  Amelia. 
Arthur,  Edith   Myrtle. 
Austin,  Jean  Stirling. 


B. 


Baugh,  John  F. 

Baugh,  Percy  L. 

Bennett,  Margaret. 

Blackburn,  Allie.     (Honours). 

Brown,  Clara  E. 

Brown,  Jane. 

Byers,  Chas.  H. 

Bennington,  Florence. 

Berry,   Minnie  Irene. 

Blackburn,    Estella    .M . 

Boggs,  Alice  Grace. 

Boulger,  Anna. 

Bowers,  Libbie. 

Brisbin.  Mabel    Edna.     (Honours). 

Bain,  Jean  Eliz. 

Banting,   Edythe  Amy. 

Barlow,  Amelia. 

Beecroft,  Wm.   Alvery. 

Bensley,  Helen. 

Benson,   Vivian  Henrietta. 

Borrowman,  Roberta  B.   (Honours). 

Boyee,  Bessie. 


Bradley,   Kathleen. 
Broadfoot,  Grace  M 
Broadfoot,  Martha  W. 
Brown,  Ethel  Lillie. 
Burt,   Beatrice  Ellen. 
Burt,  Catharine  May. 


(Honours). 
(Honours) 


Callahan,   Edw.   Luke. 

Campbell,   Lily  M. 

Campbell,   M.    Maud. 

Crawford,  Janet  A. 

Creighton,   Georgina. 

Crispin,  Minnie  Emily. 

Curry,  Ethel  Maria. 

Caswell,  Hattie  Ida. 

Chalmers,  Louisa. 

Coleman,  Treza. 

Coskeran,  Nora  Marie. 

Coulthart,   Hebert. 

Calvert,  Jessie  Wilson. 

Campbell,  Lizzie  Edna. 

Cook,    Eva   Maud. 

Cooper,  Olive. 

Crone,   Eliz.  Margaret.    (Honours). 

Crow,  Mrs.  Arthur  F. 

Curtis,  Leita  V.     (Honours). 

Cummer,  Frankie  Tessie. 

Cleary,  Margaret. 

Campbell,  Mary  E.  F.   (Honours). 

D. 

Dean,  Alberta. 
Durnin,  Minnie  J. 
Davis,  Annie  Edith. 
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Dickson,   Mary   McLaren. 

Dolan,  Edith  Eleanor. 

Donald,  Mamie. 

Dell,  Maude. 

Donogli,  Sara  Marjorie. 

E. 

Elliott,  May  me. 
Ellis,  E.  Grace. 
English,  Alberta. 
English,  Eme  May. 
Eastman,   Katherine  I. 
Ellsworth,   Warren  A. 
Elrick,  Jean  Ann. 
English,  Bertha. 
Evans,  Libbie  Matilda. 
Eves,  Viola  Olivia. 
Ewart,  Eva. 

F. 

Flannagan,    Katherine. 
Ford,  Catherine.   (Honours). 
Ford,  Letitia. 
Ford,  Myra  D. 
Fox,  Margaretta. 
Freek,  Ethel  May. 
Fenton,    Kathleen    Millar.      (Hon- 
ours). 
Fairty,  Josephine  E. 

G. 

Gammon,  Vera  Maude. 

Gar  butt,   Arthur   Earl.     (Honours). 

Gilchrist,  Lilian  Maude. 

Goodall,   Laura  Marjorie. 

Gray,  Emma  Eliz. 

Graydon,  Olive. 

Guiry,  Celia. 

Gallagher,   Eme   May. 

Garr,  Agnes  Julia. 

George,    Minnie. 

Gibson,  Addie  Thompson. 

Golden,  Maude. 

Goldsborough,  Gertrude. 

Gordon,  Lillian. 

Grant,  Fern. 

Guilford,   Ellen   Grace. 

H. 

Harte,  Janet  McLaren. 
Hay  ton,   Eva. 


Hodgson,  Jennie. 

Hunter,  Lora. 

Hutton,   Cassie  M. 

Hagerman,  Luthera  May. 

Hamilton,  Ethel  Florence. 

Hanna,  Muriel  Agnes. 

Harrison,    Hattie. 

Hinchey,   Laura. 

Hall,  Annie. 

Hamilton,  Bessie. 

Harris,  Eunice. 

Harris,  Genevieve. 

Harrison,  Amelia  Irma. 

Henry,  Annie  Crawford. 

Hogg,  Rebecca  May. 

Holliday,  Jessie  May.     (Honours). 

Holliday,  Marion  Edna. 

Hope,  Ida  Belle. 

Howson,  Ada  Irene. 

Hughes,  Viola  Irene. 

Hunter,    Nellie   Evelyn.   (Honours). 

Hyde,  Estella  Beatrice. 

Hamilton,  May  me. 

Harvey,  Mary  Winnifred. 


Ingoldsby,  Annie  Josephine. 
J. 

Jackson,   Carrie  B. 
Jarrott,  Wm,  E. 
Johnston,  Christena  M. 
Johnson,  Edna  M. 
Jackson,  Gertrude. 
Johns,  Ella  Jean. 
Johnston,  Helena. 
Jones,     Harriet     Adelaide, 
ours). 


(Hon- 


K. 


Kadey,  Livey. 

Kidd,  Johnston.     (Honours). 
Kerr,  Florence  E. 
Kelley,  Leo  Arnold. 
Kyle,  Mary. 

Kaake,  Isabella  Margaret. 
Kiteley,  Helen  Mary. 
Kerr,  Lillian  Roberta.     (Honours). 
Kiteley,   Jennie   Maconohy.     (Hon- 
ours). 
Kniseley,  Clara   E.      (Honours). 
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L. 


Lane,  Josephine  M. 

Ludlow,  May. 

Lutes,  George. 

Larkin,   Nellie. 

Lawrence,  Annie  L  . 

leggett,  Hilda. 

Long,  Effie  Green. 

Laird,  Opal  Gertrude. 

Langtry,  Alberta  Jane.     (Honours). 

Leggett,  Clan,  Amelia. 

Lee,  Lulu  Lorraine. 

Limbert,   Beatrice  Jane. 


M. 


Magwood,  Laura.     (Honours). 
Martin,  Dulcie  C.  M. 
Miller,  Louise.     (Honours). 
Miller,  May  M. 
Moran,  Alicia. 

Mitchell,    .Minnie.      (Honours). 
Maloney,  Agnes  Margaret. 
Murphy,   Clara   M. 
Magee,  Hazel  Arietta. 
Mallorj7,   Gertrude  Evelyn. 
Mann,  Margaret  McRae. 
Martin,  Anna  Elizabeth. 
Martin,  Rose  Louisa. 
Maxwell,  Alma. 
Maxwell,  Mima. 
Meen,  Eva  C. 
Meikle,  Elizabeth. 
Milburn,  Ida    Isabella. 
Monsinger,   Grace. 
Moran,  Agnes. 
Morden,   Pearl. 
Morrow,  Myrtle  Janet. 
Mowat,    May.     (Honours). 
Munro,   Winifred. 
Matthews,  Nellie.     (Honours). 
Morgan,  Jessie. 
Mangan,  Mary  Teresa. 
Morrison,  Janie  F. 


Mackintosh,  Mary  Eliz. 
MacKenzie,  Elizabeth. 
MacNab,  Nettie  Catherine. 

Mc. 

McCallum,  Josie. 
McChesney,  Nellie. 
McGuigan,  Maggie. 
McKenzie,   Maude. 
McKillop,  Maribel. 
McLeod,  Florence  B. 
McMaster,  Maud  H. 
McNeil,   Lina. 
McNeil,  Maggie. 
McPherson,  Mary  Lena. 
McCann,  Phyllis. 
McCloskey,  Agnes.     (Honours). 
McCormick,    Maud. 
McDonald,  Mary. 
McFadden,  May. 
McPhee,  Ethel  Blanche. 
McCallum,  Florence  B. 
McUonough,  Margaret. 
MrNcvin,  Leila.     (Honours). 
Mi  Nil  hoi,   Marjorie. 
Mr()ueen,  Christina  G. 
McDiarmid,  May. 

N. 

Xrthercott,  Olivia. 
North,  Emma  C. 
Nirholson,  Elsie  Irene. 

0. 

Oliver,  Edith  A. 
Ouderkirk,   Eva  L. 
Olhke,  Clara  Elizabeth. 
Orr,  Jessie  Adeline. 
0' Sullivan,  Margaret. 
O'Hara,  John. 
O'Brien,  William. 


Mac. 

Mm  Arthur,   Jennie. 
MacDiarmid,  Jennie  R. 
MacDonald,  Ethel  Ardeen. 
MacGregor,  Helen  Marjorie. 
MacLeod,     Georgina     Eliz.       (Hon- 
ours). 


Pearson,  Ellen  E. 
Pratt,  Edith  S. 
Price,   Clarence  B. 
Pelton,  Effie  L. 
Poaps,  Wm.  B. 
Patton,  Edith  A. 
Pearson.   Katharine  May. 
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Pilcher,  Celesta  Alena. 
Plews,  Helen  Marion. 
Purser,  Pearl  Staples. 


Suttaby,  Nellie  May. 
Sims,  Anna. 
Salkeld,  Jennie. 


R. 


Radford,  Mrs.  Edith. 

Reavely,  Chrystal. 

Robertson,  Amy.  M. 

Robertson,  Iva. 

Russell,   Jennie  L. 

Robb,  Minnie  Maggie. 

Robbins,  Nellie  May. 

Robinson,  Helen  Goodfellow. 

Rodd,  Emily. 

Ricker,  May  Belle. 

Ritter,  Beatrice  W. 

Rogers,  Laura  Anna.     (Honours). 

Russell,   Annie   Maria.     (Honours). 


Scott,  Annie  E. 

Sellery,  Nina. 

Skelton,  Gertrude  E. 

Smith,  Marion. 

Smith,  McKinley  Margaret. 

vSpence,  Jennie  Maud. 

Swann,  Eva  Priscilla. 

Shaw,  Bessie  Helena. 

Seaton,  Rosamonde. 

Shaw,  Ella  Gertrude. 

Shea,  Geraldine  E.  M. 

Smith,  Jessie.     (Honours). 

Sanders,  Rhoda. 

Sawle,  Isabella  Eliz. 

Scott,  Eva  Lavina. 

Scott,  Violet  Adeline. 

Scri'mgeour,  Susie  B. 

Sherman,  Maude  E. 

Simpson,  Ethel  Louise. 

Smillie,  Marion. 

Smith,   Catherine. 

Smith,  May  Ethel. 

vSmyth,   Bessie  Mary.      (Honours). 

Speirs,  Winifred. 

Stafford,  Clara  Forest. 

Standen,  Jean. 

Stanners,  Margaret  Ellen. 

Stevenson,  Dell  Amanda. 


Thomson,  Cornelia. 
Tate,  Annie  Rosena. 
Thompson,   Nancy  Matilda. 
Thrush,  Nellie  May. 
Taylor,  Tressa  Mary. 
Thompson,     Hazel     Clemo.     (Hon- 
ours). 
Thomson,  Catherine. 

V. 

Vickert,  Blanche  Orro.   (Honours). 

w. 

Walker,  Irene  E. 

Walkom,  W.  S. 

Walsh,  Margaret  C.   (Honours). 

Webster,  Eva  M. 

Wigle,  Sylva. 

Witting,   Melinda. 

Woodhouse,  Lydia  Ellen. 

Watson,  Nellie. 

Williams,  Annie. 

Wilson,  Mabel. 

Wilson,  Rosalind. 

Wade,  Maud. 

Walker,  Ethel  Louisa. 

Walsh,  Ida  May. 

Ward,  Bessie  Lee. 

Webb,  Amy  Laurel.     (Honours). 

Welton,  Ada  Mary. 

Whan,  Laura  Alenia. 

White,  Margaret.     (Honours). 

White,  Violet  Maud. 

Wight,  Alberta  May. 

Wilson,  Florence  Helena. 

Woods,  Sarah  Irene. 

Wright,    Minerva.      (Honours'). 


Young,  Wm.  Frank. 
Young,  Helen  Maud. 
Young,  Minnie. 
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7.  Kindergarten  Directors. 


Lsbury,  Marion  F. 
ilattou,   Edna. 

lare,  Lulu  E.     (Honours). 

)awson,  Winnifred  G.     (Honours). 
|>orrien,  Noreen  Mary.     (Honours). 

hmcan,  Edna  C. 
fisher,  Alice  M. 

'leniing,  Margaret  L. 
Harrison,  Elizabeth.     (Honours). 

[ogg,  Roberta. 
Lilbourn,  Sara  M. 
[plor,  Teresa  Mary. 


Macpherson,  Edith. 
Main,  Rae  Beatrice. 
Newcombe,  Helen.     (Honours). 
Norris,  Evelyn  Gertrude.  (Honours). 
Rankin,  Myra  Christina.   (Honours). 
Robertson,  Florence  M. 
Robinson,  Effie. 
Roesler,  Teresa. 
Shakleton,  Mary  D. 
Spencer,  Sarah.     (Honours). 
Wood,   Minnie  Leona. 
Wrenshall,  Mabel. 


8.  Certificates  in  Household  Science. 


Ran,  Mary  Evelyn. 
Lrmstrong,  Jean, 
hums,   Edna   Muriel 
tooth,  Edna, 
alder,  Elizabeth, 
ampbell,  Mina. 
arlyle,  Nellie  Gray. 
rotcher,  Grace. 
llliott,   Clara  Evelyn. 
Idwards,  Alice  Mildred, 
'airlie,  Mrs.   Annie  E. 
raharo,  Helen  Seymour 
ranere,  Gladys  Chelyn. 
Ifamilton,  Alison. 


(Specialist).  Ring,  Edna  Clarke. 

Keagey,   Margaret  Drummond. 
(Specialist).  Maclennan,  Kate  P. 

Muldrew,  Mrs.  Jennie. 

Parkin,  Mabel  Luella. 

Pattinson,  Nellie  Kyle.   (Specialist). 

Pave,  Helen  Adelaide. 

Pickett,  Eva  Leona. 

Ross,  Jessie  Dolsen. 

Suell,  Luella  Elizabeth. 

Stewart,  Marv  Mclntyre. 

Steinhoff,  Ethel  M. 

Twiss,  Fannie  A.     (Specialist). 

Wright,  Edith  M. 


9.  Certificates  in  Manual  Training. 


>ui(hill,  John.     (Specialist), 
unningham,  James  Henry, 
cialist). 
aw,   Edward.     (Specialist). 


Painter,  Arthur  Jefferson. 

(Spe-  Scarrow,  Allen  Nelson.   (Specialist). 

Shortill,    Robert   Nickell. 
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10.  Permanent   Third-Class   and  Public  School   Temporary  Certificates. 

Permanent  third-class 
certificates. 

Temporary  certificates. 

3 

"3 

a 

'> 
o 

Limited  to  the 
county,  dis- 
trict or  city. 

No.  of 
Teachers 
who  received 
certificates. 

No.  who 
received  two 
certificates. 

No.  who  re- 
ceived three 
certificates. 

Bruce  

2 

7 

22 

11 

1 

^8 

2 

5 

4 

41 

2 

25 

14 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

10 

3 

35 

10 

6 

17 

4 
1 

1        I 

Dundas 

1 

Frontenac  

1 
2 

' 

Glengarry 

2 

Grey 

I 

Hastings 

1 

6 

1        I 

Kent 

1 
2 

1 

2 
1 
3 

i 

Lennox  and  Addington 

1 

Lincoln 



I 

Oxford 

- 

Peel 

1 
1 

Prescott  and  Russell 

2 



::::::"*:  i 

Renfrew 

1 
1 

2 

16 

Simcoe 

i 

Victoria 

1 

2 

Wentworth ■ 

2 
2 
2 

2 

4 
1 

2 

180 

38 



Separate  and  Bilingual 
Schools 

36 



• 

Total 

20 

14 

474 

77 

2         1 

J 

11.  Professional  Examinations. 

- 

i 

©  a} 

Certificates  Awarded. 

Examinations. 

-»->    GO 
CO    T. 

_S    03 

O  eS 

o  ~-< 

o 
o    . 

co  <- 

•^  -s 

toe 

o     . 
O   H 

oo'E 

'-5  fl 

3 

Oh 

Kindergarten 
Directors. 

Kindergarten 
AfisiHtantB. 

Normal  College 

251 

356 

* 

72 

i 

164           146 

47 

r 

Normal  School 

308 

Kindergarten 

24 

30 

58a  e 
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APPENDIX    X.— MEMBERS    OF    THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL,  AND    BOARD 

OF  EXAMINERS  ;    LISTS  OF  ASSOCIATE    EXAMINERS,  AND 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

I.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

John  Seath,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario,  Toronto. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Falconer,  LL.D.,  President,  University  of  Toronto. 

Maurice  Hutton,   LL.D.,  Principal,  University   College,   Toronto. 

Rev.  N.  Burwash,  LL.D.,  President,  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 

Rev.  T.  C.  S.  Macklem,  Provost,  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 

A.  P.  Knight,   M.A.,   M.D.,   Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

A.   C.    McKay,   LL.D.,  Chancellor,   McMaster  University,   Toronto. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Murphy,  Rector,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 

N.  C.  James,  Ph.D.,  Provost,  Western  University,  London. 

Thos.  A.  Kirkconnell,  B.A.,  Principal,  High  School,  Port  Hope. 

Stephen    Martin,   B.A.,    Principal,    Collegiate    Institute,    St.    Mary's. 

Harriette  Johnston,  Public  School  Teacher,  Toronto. 

Alex.  Austin  Jordan,  Principal,  Central  School,  Kingston. 

•1 .  W.  Plewes,  Principal,  Model  School,  Chatham. 

Thos.   Agnew  Reid,  Principal,   Model  School,  Owen  Sound. 

John  J.  Rogers,  Principal,  Separate  School,  Lindsay. 

Wm.  I.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  Inspector  Public  Schools,  Kincardine. 

Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Colles,  Inspector  Public  Schools,  Chatham. 

J.  Ball  Dow,  School  Trustee,  Whitby. 

John  H.  Laughton,  School  Trustee,  Parkhill. 


II.  Board  of  Examiners,  190b. 
University   Matriculation. 

A.  R.  Bain,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 
W.  S.  W.  McLay,  M.A.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto. 
M.  W.  Wallace,  Ph.  D.,  University  College,  Toronto. 
W.  Findlay,  Ph.  D.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto. 
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II.  Board  of  Examiners,  1908. — Continued. 

J.  Matheson,  M.A.,  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

A.  T.  DeLury,   M.A.,  University  of  Toronto. 

C.  A.  Chant,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Toronto. 

F.  B.  Kenrick,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Toronto. 
W.  H.  Piersolx  B.A.,  M.B.,  University  of  Toronto 

J.  W.  G.  Andras,  Ph.  D.,  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 
J.  N.  Dales,  M.A.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto. 
L.  E.  Horning,  Ph.  D.,  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 
W.  H.  Alexander,  Ph.  D.,  Western  University,  London. 

G.  W.  Johnston,  B.A.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Toronto. 
(i.  W.   Mitchell,  M.A.,   Queen's  University,   Kingston. 


III.  Associate   Examiners    for  Departmental    Examinations,    1907 


Dictation  : 

Kerfoot,    H.  W. 

Grammar  : 
Magee,  J.   A. 

Arithmetic  : 
Froats,  J. 

Composition  : 
Bernath,  A.  C. 

Algebra  : 

Merritt,  A.  A. 


Composition  : 
Paterson,  I).  S. 
French,  F.  W. 
Horton,  Chas.  W. 
Somerville,  T.  C. 
Sealey,  EtLel  M. 
Sexsmith,  W.  N. 
Evans,  E.  W. 
Clyde,  W.  W. 


District  Certificate. 


Literature  : 
Dunsmore,  Thos. 
Cameron,  C. 

Geometry  : 

Leighton,  R.   H. 

Geography  : 
Miller,  G.  A. 

History  : 

Burchill,   A.   M. 


Junior  Teachers. 


History  : 

Paterson,  Andrew. 
Dowsley,  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  P.   T. 
Mabee,   Geo.  E. 
Dickenson,   E.   U. 
Jennings,  E.  W. 
Milburn,  E.  F. 
Dolan,  Geo.  P. 
May,  Annie. 
Morris,  A.  W. 
Ferguson,  G.  A. 
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Geometry : 

Henry,  Thos.  M. 
Taylor,  J.  G. 
Hills,  Minnie. 

Junior  Teachers. — Continued. 

Chemistry  : 
Gundry,  A.  P. 
Closs,  F.  D. 
Wilson,  W.  J. 

Armstrong,  G.  F. 
Hobbs,  Thos. 
Saunders,  W.  R. 
Andrews,  David. 
Rutherford,  W.  H. 
Taylor,    Wilson. 
Minns,  J.  E. 

Grammar : 

Kennedy,  L.  A. 
McCuaig,  H.  M. 
Pattee,  Mrs.  Ada. 
Watson,   A.  H. 
Xcwman,  Geo.  E. 
Morrison,  A.  S. 
Phillips,  W.  A. 
Gilchrist,  D.  A. 
Teskey,  Cath. 
Clayton,  Miss  A.  H. 

Arithmetic : 
Potter,    Ch;is. 
Wren,  J.  S. 
Davidson.  John  H. 
Doidge,  T.  C. 
Norris,  Jas. 
Shaw,  R. 
Kelly,  H.  H. 

Geography  : 
Emery,  J.  W. 
Kennedy,  Geo.  E. 
Might,  L. 
Shepherd,  M.  W. 
Saunders,  W.  J. 
Ewing,  W.  C. 
Williams,  L.  J. 
Fetterley,  H.  B. 
Brunt,  R.  A. 
Graham,  R.  P. 


Corkill,  E.  J. 
Preston,  Thos. 
Smith,  T.  C. 
McKay,  D.  A. 
Grainger,  H.  A. 
Robertson,  G.  A. 

Literature  : 
Stevenson,  A. 
'Bennett,  Maud. 
Fleming,  Ethel  M. 
Mowat,  A. 
Dickson,  J.   E. 
Cole,  Miss  A.  S. 
Martyn,  H.    G. 
Skeele,  J.  A. 
Ca'meron,  A. 
McGarvin,   M.  J. 
Watson,  E. 
Bibby,  Maria. 
McPherson,  W.  E. 

Algebra : 

Patterson,  W.  J. 
Lick,  Addie. 
Crawford,  J.  T. 
Sprung,  W.  L. 
Davidson,  Hugh. 

Physics  : 

Gavin,  F.  P. 
Moore,  J.  R. 
Arthur,  C.  C. 
Saunders,  Charlotte. 
Madill,  A.  J. 
Conn,   H. 
Langford,  T.  E. 
Cole,  J.  M., 
Bigg,  E.  M. 
Cornish,  G.  A. 
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Junior  Matriculation. 

Literature  : 

Arithmetic  : 

Coombs,  A.  E. 

Coates,  D.  H. 

MacPherson,  F.   F. 

Girdwood,  A.  R. 

Reed,  Geo.  H. 

Lawlor,  R.  G. 

Brethour,  J.  H. 

Shields,  A.  M. 

Chemistry  : 

Lennox,  T.  H. 

Grammar : 

Forrest,  Wm. 

Morgan,  S.  A. 

Story,  Selina  G. 

French  and  German  : 

Dickey,  Miss  M.  A. 

Galbraith,  W. 

MacLachlan,  Cath. 

Grant,  Christina  C. 

Keefe,  R.  D. 

Reid,  Robt. 
Clarke,  M.  S. 

Geometry  : 

Francis,  Annie  B. 

Dickson,  J.  D. 

Odium,  Eleanor. 

Richardson,  Kate. 

Ewing,  Florence. 

Cranston,  D.  L. 

Houston,  Jessie. 

Hainan,  L.  R. 

Conlin,  Evelyn. 

Simpson,   E.   E. 

Williams,  W.  H. 

Wood,  E.  E. 

Ward,  Clara. 

Composition : 

Pilkey,  P.  J. 

Stevenson,  0.  J. 

Nesbit,  David  A. 

Classics  : 

Guillet,  Cephas. 

Mayberry,  Chas. 

Archer,  Mary. 

Messmore,  J.  F. 

Amos,  Flora. 

Anderson,   W.   G. 
Andrews,   R.   T. 

Algebra : 

Snider,  E.  E. 

Howell,  W.  B.  L. 

Kennedy,  Thos. 

Cameron,  A.  R. 

Brown,  C.  L. 

Kirkwood,   Miss  F.    E. 

Delmage,  Edith. 

Kerr,  Chas.  S. 

Simpson,  B.  L. 

Munro,  P.   F. 

Physics  : 

Morrow,  J.  D. 

Stevenson,  Louis. 

Gundry,   Helen  M. 

Scratch,  Linnie. 

McDonald,  R,  A.  F. 
Mooney,  W.  H. 

History  : 

Cook,  J.  A. 

Barnes.  Chas.  L. 

Race,  W.  B. 

Kent.   Eleanor. 

Findlav,  W.  A. 

Tremeer,   J. 

Gibson,  Ethel. 

Macdonald.  John  F. 

Doherty,  Mabel. 

Trench,  W.  W.  A. 

Wegg,  Miss  C. 

Bellamy,  W. 

Glass,  W.  A. 

Coutts,  R.  D. 

Tate.  E.  Mabel. 

McDonald,  J. 
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Senior  Teachers  and  Honour  Matriculation. 


English : 
Levan,  I.  M. 
Perry,  Sam.  W. 
Skinner,  Kate. 
Thompson,  Miss  M.  J. 
McKim,  W.  A. 
Field,  J.  M. 

Trench  and  German  : 
Ferguson,  W.   C. 
McKellar,    H.    S. 
Bunnell,  Effie. 
Willson,   Alice. 
MacLean,  A.  E. 
Macdonald,  G.  L. 

history : 
Carscadden,  Thos. 
Keiller,  Jas. 
Elmslie,   W. 
Kenner,  H.  R.  H. 
Ross,  Ralph. 

Olassics  : 
Hodgson,  J.  E. 


Little,  Robt.  A. 
Colling,  Jas. 
Harding,  W. 
Brown,  L. 
Treleaven,  J.  W. 

Mathematics  : 
Elliott,  John. 
Govenlock,  W.   M. 
Odell,  J.  W. 
Harstone,  J.  C. 
Birchard,  I.   J. 
Slemon,  E.  T. 

Science  : 

Ellis,  W.  S. 
Smith.  R.  Wilson. 
Turner,  J.  B. 
McGuire,  J.  T. 
Nicol,  W. 
Anderson,  G.  R. 
Staples,  L.  E. 
Stuart,  F.  A. 
Smith,  J.  H. 
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APPENDIX    Z— FINANCIAL    STATEMENTS     OF 

EDUCATION. 


THE      FACULTIES     OF 


I.     UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Expenditure  for  year  ending  30th  June,  1907 . 

Dr.  W.  Pakenham,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  the  History  and  Science 
of  Education,  6  months'  salary 

II.     QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Receipts  for  year  ending  December  31st,  1907. 


Ontario  Government 

Fees 

Over  expended 


Expenditure  for  year  ending  December  31st,  1907. 


Salaries. 


.Dean  Lavell 
O.  J.  Stevenson. 
R.  J.  Stewart . . . 
A  .  A  .  Jordan. . . 


Board  of  Education . 


."Vf.  8.  Ellis,  Supervisor  of  High  SchoolWork 
and  Course  in  School  Management 

Five  Specialists'  Courses  in  Methods 

A.  A.  Jordan,  additional  salary  for  assist- 
ance in  Public  School  Work  

Sixteen  Junior  Teachers  at  $25 

Arts,  Constructive,  Domestic  Science,  Com- 
mercial Work 

Music 

Secretary,  Janitor 


$1,250  00 

900  00 

375  00 

50  00 


150  00 
500  00 

125  00 
400  00 

300  00 
50  00 
50  00 


Travelling  Expenses. 


Advertising,  Printing 
and  Stationery  . . . 


.  Principal  Gordon 

Dr.    Knight 

D.  M.  Mclntyre. 
Dean  Lavell 


16  50 

16  75 

17  25 
125  55 


Office  Furniture  and 
Equipment 


.News 

Mail  and  Empire 

Tribune 

Globe  

Evening  Post 

Nation , 

New  England  Pub.  Co. 

A.  McKim  &  Co 

British  Whig 

Jackson  Press 


3  00 
6  00 
2  43 

1  29 

2  23 

1  80 

2  03 
298  11 

13  90 
63  00 


.K.  &P.,  SI. 63;  G.T.R.,  $1.65. 

R.J.  Lindsay 

A .  R .  Reading 

W.  H.Rau 

Office  Specialty  Co 


3  18 

240  72 

14  30 

20  70 

106  55 


Library  

Athletics 

Registrar's  Office 

Telegraph,  Telephone, 
etc 


.Miss  L.  Saunders. 


.Typewriting  Account,  Stamps,  etc 


.Bell  Telephone  

<i.  X.  W.  Telegraph 

Express,  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 


7  75 

2  27 

10  30 


81,375  00 


$5,000  00 

585  00 

54  61 

$5,639  61 


82,575  00 


1,575  00 


176  05 


393  79 


385  46 
250  00 
114  00 
150  00 


20  32 


$6,639  61 
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APPENDIX  "A  1."     REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By   President  Creelman,   Ontario  Agricultural  College,    Guelph. 
To  the  Minister  of  Education : 

At  your  request  I  have  visited  the  different  High  Schools  in  Ontario  in 
which  instruction  is  being  given  in  the  Science  of  Agriculture,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  hand  you  at  this  time  a  brief  report  of  the  work. 

1.  Origin. — For  years,  those  in  authority  in  educational  and  agricultural 
affairs  in  the  Province,  have  realized  that  the  principles  underlying  the 
science  of  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  Simple  text-books 
have  been  written  and  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  yet  nothing  appar- 
ently had  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  desired.  In  country  places 
agricultural  education  has  been  left  largely  to  such  organizations  as  the 
Farmers'  Institute  and  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  as  not  more  than  one 
or  two  meetings  were  held  in  the  same  place  in  one  year,  no  course  of  study 
has  ever  been  attempted.  In  fact,  both  of  these  institutions  dealt  largely 
with  matured  men  and  were  in  no  way  schools  of  instruction.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued,  until  last  year  when  Dr.  John  Seath,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  each  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  although  neither  of  them 
knew  that  the  other  was  working  on  the  problem,  their  recommendations 
were  right  along  the  same  lines. 

Dr.  Seath  suggested:  "Select  eight  or  ten  suitable  high  school  centres, 
offering  each  a  substantial  fixed  grant  for,  say,  three  years,  and  participa- 
tion-thereafter  in  a  special  legislative  grant  for  agriculture. 

"The  course  in  agriculture  for  high  school  pupils  should  include  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Dairying,  Manual  Training  (Carpentry,  Blaeksmith- 
ing),  Veterinary  Topics,  Art  (including  Farm  Architecture),  and  should  pro- 
videj  in  addition,  a  good  general  English  education,  for  which  the  other 
teachers  of  the  school  should  be  available  as  well  as  the  special  teachers  of 
agriculture  when  occasion  would  serve.  Moreover,  just  as  the  present  high 
school  teachers  are  local  centres  of  university  influence,  so  the  teacher  of 
agriculture  would  be  a  local  agent  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  a  local 
centre   for  the   dissemination  of  agricultural    knowledge." 

Mr.  James  recommended :  "Select  now,  say,  four  young  men  and  also 
four  points  at  which  they  would  be  stationed.  Make  this  proposition  to  the 
school  boards  of  these  four  towns  :  the  Department  will  provide  your  High 
School  with  a  teacher  of  agriculture  for  the  next  three  years  if  you  will  per- 
mit him  to  organize  a  class  in  agriculture  in  your  High  School,  and  also  if 
you  will  provide  him  with  a  small  plot  of  ground  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. This  young  man  would  conduct  the  classes  and  with  his  class  take 
charge  of  the  experimental  plots,  the  material  for  which  would  be  supplied 
by  the  Experimental  Department  of  the  college.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
years'  work  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  be  expected  to  continue  the  work 
of  instruction,  themselves  paying  for  the  services  of  the  teacher  in  agricul- 
ture, just  as  they  provide  the  other  teachers  or  masters  of  the  school,  and 
the  Government  representative  would  be  free  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
general  work  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  This  agricultural  teacher 
would  be  able  to  give  the  teachers  in  the  model  school  some  instruction  in 
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nature  study,  attend  teachers'  conventions,  and  also  from  time  to  time  advise 
with  rural  school  teachers  who  were  really  trying  to  teach  their  pupils  the 
simple  principles  underlying  agriculture. 

"He  should  have  an  office  where  he  could  be  found  for  consultation  at 
stated  times,  and  at  other  times  he  should  be  out  among  the  farmers.  He 
would  be  the  directing  man  in  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  Fanners'  In- 
stitute, the  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Farmers'  Club.  While  tie  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  all  things,  yet  he  would  be  able  to  procure  informa- 
tion for  them  as  might  be  desired.  He  would  be  the  man  "on  the  spot"  to 
report  new  diseases,  new  pests  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and  to  report  to  head- 
quarters with  a  view  to  procuring  help.  Through  him  the  special  needs  of 
the  district  could  be  investigated  and  all  departmental  movements  could  be 
directed.  He  would  be  able  to  systematize  a  great  deal  of  work  that  is  now 
done  spasmodically.  He  should  be  expected  to  go  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege for,  say,  ten  days  or  two  weeks  every  year  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
new  work  there  being  done  with  the  object  of  taking  the  remits  back  to  those 
farmers  who  are  unable  to  visit  the  college.  The  result  of  personal  contact 
would  be  found  much  more  effective  than  through  the  sending  of  printed 
reports  and  bulletins.  To  put  it  in  another  form,  he  would  increase  many 
fold  the  value  of  printed  publications.  Set  flown  in  a  county  a  live,  energetic, 
enthusiastic  young  man,  trained  in  the  best  practice  of  farming  and  having 
an  agricultural  college  education,  and  tell  him  to  study  the  farmers'  condi- 
tions, assist  them  in  their  work,  to  find  out  their  needs,  and  direct  them 
along  the  best  lines,  and  in  a  few  years  the  effect  would  be  most  satisfactory." 

Acting  on  these  recommendations,  the  Government  selected  six  places, 
viz.,  Lindsay,  Perth,  Morrishurg.  Collingwood,  Gait,  and  Essex,  and  on 
Tune  1st,  1907,  six  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  had  been 
appointed  and  at  once  commenced  work  in  the  places  named. 

In  inspecting  these  centres  of  agricultural  instruction,  the  first  thine 
that  impressed  me  was  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  instructor  in  his 
work:  busy  from  early  morning-  until  late  at  night  teaching  in  the  school, 
meeting  farmers  in  the  offices  down  town,  writing  letters  to  farmers  all  over 
the  country,  arranging  for  short  roures  of  instruction  at  home  or  at  outsille 
points,  preparing  plans  for  experimental  plots  for  the  coming  summer, 
attending  Farmers'  Institute  meetings,  and  in  every  possible  way  putting 
himself  in  a  position  to  help  the  country  boy  and  his  father  to  bigger  and 
higher  things  in  his  home  life  and  in  his  life  work  on  the  farm.  That  you 
may  see  just  how  each  man  views  the  situation,  after  eight  months'  resi- 
dence, 1  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  brief  report  from  each  of  the  six  men. 

Kf.port  of  F.  H.  Reed,  B.S.A.,  Lindsay. 

Coming  to  Lindsay  in  June,  I  reached  the  county  at  a  very  opportune 
time.  The  county  council  was  in  session  and  I  made  an  opportunity  to 
explain  to  each  member  what  was  proposed  in  this  method  of  extending 
agricultural  education.  Later  Mr.  C.  C.  James  came  down,  and  with  Mr.  S. 
J.  Fox,  M.P.P.,  addressed  the  county  council.  They  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing on  the  council  the  value  of  this  movement,  and  also  its  financial  needs, 
and  secured  a  grant  of  three  hundred  dollars,  with  a  provisional  grant  of 
two  hundred  more,  if  required.  This  money  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  joint  committee  of  three  members  from  the  county  council  and  three 
members  from  the  Board  of  Education.  The  final  disposition  of  this  money 
was  to  use  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  purchasing  a  plot  for 
experimental  grounds,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Education  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  to  pay  for  equipment  placed 
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in  the  Collegiate  Institute.  The  plot  is  deeded  to  the  county  and  is  thus 
held  as  county  property. 

Thus  actively  supported  by  the  county  council,  the  Board  of  Education 
at  once  made  plans  to  prepare  a  class-room  in  the  Collegiate  Institute.  All 
regular  class-rooms,  as  well  as  the  laboratory,  were  already  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  a  new  class-room  had  to  be  made.  This  was  done  by  par- 
titioning off  part  of  the  large  stage  in  the  assembly  hall  in  the  third  floor 
of  the  College  Institute  building.  By  means  of  a  moveable  partition  a  very 
suitable  class-room,  with  seats  for  twenty-five  pupils,  was  separated  from 
the  main  hall.  This  class-room  has  been  equipped  with  blackboard  and 
cabinets  for  storing  equipment,  is  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  class-rooms  in  the  building.  The  total  cost  «f  altera- 
tions, cabinets,  and  equipment  for  1907  was  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
To  meet  this  the  Board  of  Education  had  three  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Government  grant  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars  from  the  county  council  grant,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  eighty-five 
dollars  to  be  met  by  the  regular  funds  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

As  yet  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  classes  has  not  been  large. 
Numerous  reasons  may  be  given  for  this.  Of  the  total  attendance  at  the 
collegiate  of  314  students  but  97  come  from  farm  homes.  Of  77  pupils  Avho 
entered  the  collegiate  in  September  last,  only  19  are  from  farm  homes.  The 
students  for  this  course  must  come,  almost  entirely  from  our  farms,  and  as 
the  course  was  not  explained  to  the  farmers  until  August,  they  were  not  for 
this  year  sufficiently  informed  concerning  the  course  to  appreciate  its  advan- 
tages and  to  send  their  sons.  By  visiting  the  public  schools  of  the  county 
during  May  and  June,  and  by  explaining  to  the  entrance  classes  and  to  the 
parents  of  the  boys  who  may  be  interested  just  what  is  meant  by  agricultural 
education  in  the  Collegiate  Institute,  and  by  explaining  the  advantages 
which  the  course  offers,  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  all  be  able  to  secure 
good  classes  for  next  September. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  Col- 
legiate Institue  will  be  to  offer  special  winter  courses  for  young  men  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  have  been  for  some  years  out  of 
school  and  at  work  on  the  farm.  This  year  we  announced  such  a  course  for 
two  months,  February  and  March,  and  we  now  have  five  young  men  taking 
this  course.  The  subjects  taught  are  animal  husbandry,  field  husbandry, 
horticulture,  dairying,  veterinary  anatomy,  veterinary  pathology,  agricul- 
tural botany,  farm  book-keeping  and  farm  management.  For  this  course  I  take 
the  classes  from  9  to  4  o'clock  for  five  days  in  the  week.  In  a  two-month 
course  it  is  not  possible  to  go  very  deeply  into  these  subjects,  but  a  large 
amount  of  useful  information  will  be  imparted  and  the  interest  of  these  voung 
men  will  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  induce  them  to  continue  their  studies  as 
further  opportunity  may  be  found.  Also,  next  year  this  course  may  be  opened 
in  January  and  thus  be  extended  to  a  three-month  course. 

This  year  nart  of  my  time  during  January  was  spent  in  attending  Farm- 
eres'  Institute  meetings  and  in  making  preparations  for  a  five  day  short 
course  in  stock  and  seed  judging.  This  course  was  held  from  January  2Sth 
to  February  1st,  and  despite  stormy,  cold  weather  and  very  bad  roads  proved 
to  be  a  very  great  success.  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz  had  charge  of  the  seed  judg- 
ing, which  was  conducted  from  9  to  10.30  each  morning.  The  attendance 
for  this  course  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  accommodation  of  the  town  hall  and 
averaged  about  250  men.  Prof.  G.  E.  Day  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Reed  had  charge 
of  the  stock  judging,  which  was  conducted  in  the  Opera  House,  the  stock 
being  placed  on  the  large  stage.     The  average  attendance  at  this  part  of  the 
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course,  which  was  held  from  10.30  to  5  o'clock,  was  about  450.  On  the  last 
day  horses  were  discussed  and  the  attendance  was  over  700  men.  Also  in 
connection  with  this  course  President  Creelman  and  Mr.  C.  C.  James  deliv- 
ered addresses  at  meetings  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings.  Both 
speakers  were  greeted  with  a  crowded  opera  house  and  received  an  enthusi- 
astic reception. 

The  presence  in  Lindsay  for  a  week  of  Professors  Day  and  Zavitz,  and 
the  addresses  of  President  Creelman  and  Mr.  James,  very  forcibly  brought 
before  the  people  of  Victoria  county  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Guelph.  For  some  time  this  must  be  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this 
extension  work  in  agricultural  education,  to  bring  the  farmers  and  the 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  into  close  to\ich  with  and  to  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  centre  of  agricultural  education  in  this  Dominion,  the  On- 
tario  Agricultural  College.  Many  of  those  who  this  year  took  a  five-day 
short  course  in  stock  and  seed  judging  at  Lindsay  will  next  winter  go  to  the 
O.A.C.  for  a  much  better  two  weeks'  short  course  in  stock  and  seed  judging. 
Also  many  of  the  young  men  who  take  the  three-month  winter  course  at  the 
collegiate  will  later  go  to  the  O.A.C.  for  the  two-year  course.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  these  short  courses  here  they  have  learned  what  agricultural  educa- 
tion means  and  they  have  perceived  the  advantages  which  it  offers.  The 
Collegiate  Institute  courses  should  thus  prove  great  feeders  for  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  or  as  they  may  perhaps  be  more 
correctly  termed,  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  many 
sided.  A  most  important  part  of  the  work  is  done  through  the  town  office. 
The  office  in  Lindsay  is  furnished  as  a  reading-room  and  is  gradually  being 
equipped  as  an  agricultural  library.  The  reading  table  is  supplied  with 
copies  of  many  of  our  farm  journals  and  every  means  is  taken  to  make  the 
office  a  meeting  place  for  farmers  while  in  Lindsay.  Many  farmers  daily  come 
in  and  ask  for  information  on  many  and  varied  topics.  Mixed  farming  is 
the  rule  in  Victoria  county  and  the  questions  include  orchard  pruning, 
vegetable  and  fruit  growing,  stock  raising,  and  diseases  of  stock,  tile  drain- 
age, weed  eradication,  and  seed  improvement.  The  most  frequent  questions 
are  concerning  methods  of  destroying  weeds,  particularly  the  perennial  sow 
thistle.  Also  I  have  been  frequently  asked  concerning  the  improvement  of 
farm  crops  by  seed  selection,  and  I  have  induced  several  farmers  to  join  the 
Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association.  While  attending  Farmers'  Institute 
meetings  in  December  and  January,  the  topic  on  which  I  was  most  fre- 
quently asked  to  speak  was  "Tile  Drainage — Its  Cost  and  Its  Returns." 
When  speaking  on  this  subject  I  had  with  me  a  surveyor's  level  and  ex- 
plained the  method  used  by  surveyors  in  staking  out  a  system  of  drainage. 
Also,  I  offered,  when  farms  or  fields  were  quite  level,  and  the  mapping  out  of 
a  system  of  drains  required  accurate  work,  to  go  out  with  the  level,  survey  the 
land,  and  help  in  deciding  accurately  the  location  and  fall  of  the  required 
drains.  Already  many  requests  have  come  in,  and  for  a  while,  both  in  the 
spring,  and  more  so  in  the  fall,  I  shall  be  busy  at  this  work.  In  this  county, 
with  its  deep,  rich,  but  in  many  parts  poorly  drained,  soil,  tile  drainage  is 
a  most  important  improvement  and  will  yield  large  returns  on  all  capital 
invested.  During  the  winter  months  I  have  been  several  times  requested  to 
attend  meetings  of  Farmers'  Clubs.  In  so  far  as  time  would  permit,  I  have 
done  so,  but  though  I  realize  that  these  Farmers'  Clubs  are  important,  and 
though  I  know  that  if  I  had  had  the  time  I  could  have  organized  several 
dubs  in  various  villages  throughout  the  country,  yet  because  my  time  has 
been  fully  occupied  at  the  Collegiate,  T  have  been  unable  to  undertake  this 
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work.     Also   I  have   been   compelled  to   refuse  several  invitations  from  my 
county  councillors  to  hold  meetings  in  the  north  end  of  the  county  at  public 
schools.     Some  of  this  work  I  hope  to  do  during  June,  and  also  I  hope  that 
some  arrangement  may  be  made  by  which  I  may,  during  the  next  winter,  be  \ 
able  to  be  away  more  from  the  Collegiate  and  have  more  time  for  work  in  the    ; 
country. 

Conclusions. 

After  nine  months'  experience  in  my  district,  I  am  confident  that  this 
placing  of  young  men  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  as  teachers  and 
organizers,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  movements  ever  adopted  in 
agricultural  education.  In  this  district  the  advancement  of  the  work  will 
be  limited  only  by  the  funds,  and  the  men  available  to  carry  on  work  for 
which  the  farmers  are  waiting.  Already  there  is  more  work  than  one  man 
can  accomplish,  and  to  properly  carry  on  the  work  would  require  one  man 
in  the  Collegiate  and  a  second  man  to  take  charge  of  the  organizing  and  edu- 
cational work  which  could  be  done  through  the  office.  'A  most  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  that,  more  than  any  other  means  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, it  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  boys  and  young  men  on  the  farm. 
The  large  majority  of  those  attending  Farmers'  Institutes  are  men  over 
thirty.  It  is  these  same  men  who  read  the  farm  journals  and  farmers'  bul- 
letins, but  these  do  not  appeal  to  the  boys  and  the  young  men  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five.  These  young  fellows,  however,  will  come  out  to  a  stock 
and  seed  judging  course  and  also  to  a  two  or  three-month  course  in  the  Col- 
legiate. To  interest  the  boys  and  the  young  men,  and  to  give  to  them  at  the 
commencement  of  their  life  on  the  farm  much  of  what  it  has  cost  their 
fathers  a  life  time  of  exjerience  to  learn,  will  be  the  greatest  benefit  of 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  Collegiate  Institutes. 

I  have  stated  that  the  work  of  the  short  course  in  stock  and  seed  judg- 
ing, together  with  the  addresses  of  President  Creelman  and  Mr.  James,  did 
much  to  arouse  in  the  farmers  a  proper  conception  of  the  meaning  and  value 
of  agricultural  education.  The  impression  made  on  the  citizens  of  Lindsay 
was  even  stronger.  The  presence  in  town  for  a  week  of  so  many  farmers 
brought  home  to  the  townspeople  a  realization  of  the  direct  benefit  which 
this  new  line  of  agricultural  education  is  to  the  farmers,  and  also  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  its  establishment  in  Lindsay  will  later  prove  of  great 
indirect  benefit  to  the  town.  Lindsay  is  a  farmers'  town,  and  from  the 
institution  of  the  course  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  have  been 
enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the  movement  for  teaching  agriculture  in 
the  Collegiate.  The  work  has  already  met  with  much  success,  and  the  short 
course  in  stock  and  seed  judging  proved  such  a  surprise,  both  in  attendance 
and  in  the  knowledge  imparted,  that  the  majority  now  realize  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  agricultural  education.  Thus  from  both  town  and  coun- 
try hearty  co-operation  and  support  are  assured.  The  county  council  have 
promised  to  again  deal  generously  in  granting  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port. Experience  has  already  brought  to  me  a  broader  and  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  possibilities  and  requirements  of  the  work.  We  are  planning 
much  work  and  during  1908  much  good  work  will  be  accomplished. 

Report  of  E.  S.  Hamer,  B.S.A.,  Perth. 

Perth  as  a  business  centre  depends  almost  eiitirely  upon  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
Board  of  Education  had  succeeded  in  securing1  for  the  Collegiate  Institute 
one  of  the  six  agriculturists  appointed  by  the  Government,  the  leading  busi- 
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ness  men  were  quite  ready  to  support  the  movement.  When  I  undertook  the 
work  in  June,  and  commenced  to  get  in  touch  with  local  sentiment  and  con- 
ditions, I  found  that  outside  of  the  deputation  who  had  been  in  Toronto  no 
person  knew  anything  definite  regardiDg  the  working  out  of  the  scheme.  In 
the  meantime  some  very  wild  misconceptions  had  gained  ground.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  branch  here  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  paternalism  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  while  it  was  expected  that  the  County 
Council  would  give  financial  support,  the  idea  of  a  supplementary  grant  from 
the  town  being  required  was  not  even  thought  of.  As  it  worked  out,  the 
County  Council,  for  reasons  aside  from  the  question  and  of  purely  local  signi- 
ficance, did  not  support  the  idea,  thereby  dampening  to  a  certain  extent  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  town  supporters.  The  action  of  the  Council  was, 
however,  hotly  censured  by  the  local  press,  and  other  papers  throughout  the 
countj-  criticized  their  action  very  severely.  The  leading  men  of  the  town, 
who  had  now  become  better  posted  on  the  details  of  the  idea,  saw  that  the 
expense  to  the  town  would  be  practically  nil,  and  realizing  that  in  a  year's 
time  the  attitude  of  the  Council  would  in  all  probability  be  reversed, 
encouraged  the  Board  to  go  ahead  and  give  the  new  Department  every  chance 
to  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  The  Local  Member,  Col.  Matheson,  supple- 
mented the  Government  grant  by  a  liberal  personal  contribution  and  in  his 
occasional  addresses  throughout  the. Riding  did  much  to  arouse  popular  sup- 
port. 

From  the  first  the  Board  of  PMucation  have  given  me  every  considera- 
tion, have  adopted  my  suggestions  in  every  case,  and  have  virtually  given 
me  a  free  hand  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  granted  for  equipment  and 
maintenance.  The  principal  of  the  school  has  shown  a  willingness  to  oblige 
me,  and  to  facilitate  the  work  in  the  school,  both  in  questions  of  adjustment 
of  time-table,  in  arranging  for  accommodation,  and  in  looking  after  the 
class  when  outside  duties  occasionally  prevent  me  from  being  present.  The 
running  of  my  own  department  he  has  left  entirely  to  me — an  action  much 
appreciated.  The  townspeople  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  my 
work  from  the  first,  and  from  both  business  ami  professional  men  1  have 
received  every  personal  courtesy.  The  local  newspapers  have  been  very  gen- 
erous in  devoting  space  to  various  phases  of  my  work,  which  space  I  have 
made  use  of  editorially  and  in  reporting  and  announcing  meetings  and  other 
features  connected  with  my  work.  In  the  country  there  was  at  first  more 
or  less  indifference  and  even  skepticism  regarding  the  value  of  both  the  school 
course  and  the  office,  but  in  the  last  six  months  interest  in  the  surrounding 
townships  have  been  steadily  increasing. 

In  organizing  a  class  in  the  school  I  received  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from 
rural  school  teachers  and  from  the  Public  School  Inspector.  Our  class  from 
the  first  consisted  of  eight  pupils.  This  number  we  were  unable  to  increase, 
owing  to  the  limit  of  accommodation  in  the  general  first  year  class-room  hav- 
ing been  reached.  In  December  I  announced  a  short  course  in  conjunction 
with  the  principal  of  the  business  college  here.  Two  boys  entered  this  course 
and  several  others  expressed  their  desire  to  do  so  but  were  prevented  from 
coming  in  by  extra  work  at  home.  These  boys  take  agriculture  during  my 
morning  hours  at  the  school  and  during  the  afternoons,  and  all  day  Mondav 
they  are  at  the  business  college.  Much  of  their  work  is  apart  from  that 
being  taken  up  by  the  boys  in  the  long  course.  My  two-year  course  in  agri- 
culture is  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  is  not  intended  to  cover  all  of  the 
O.A.C.  first  year  work.  In  fact,  in  some  branches  we  have  already  covered 
considerable  second  year  work.  In  live  stock,  the  different  breeds  of  beef 
and  dairy  cattle,    and  of  light   and    heavy   horses   have   been  studied.     The 
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class  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Craig's  text  on  the  judging  of  these 
classes,  and  have  had  some  practical  work  in  judging.  Considerable  time  has 
been  put  on  the  study  of  feeds  and  the  boys  are  now  able  to  intelligently 
work  out  a  ration  based  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  constituent  feed- 
ing stuffs.  In  Field  Husbandry,  "Seeds  and  Crops"  by  Morrow  and  Hunt,': 
has  been  used  as  a  text  and  has  been  supplemented  by  the  study  of  experi- 
mental results  m  Guelph  and  Ottawa.  Seed  judging  has  been  a  practical 
phase  of  the  course.  In  Dairy  Husbandry,  Prof.  Dean's  "Canadian  Dairy- 
ing" has  been  followed  as  a  text,  but  not  systematically.  They  have  become 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test  and  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
principles  underlying  it.  Structural  Botany — the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower, 
fruit,  and  seed — has  been  gone  into  in  detail.  Special  study  has  been  put 
upon  weed  eradication  and  the  application  of  the  Seed  Control  Act.  Germina- 
tion experiments  of  various  kinds  have  been  conducted  from  the  first.  Draw- 
ing has  been  an  important  feature  of  this  part  of  the  course.  Soil-physics 
and  surveying  have  been  important  subjects.  In  the  latter,  the  class  during 
the  autumn  did  considerable  work  with  the  chain  and  also  with  the  level. 
Field  notes  of  the  experimental  plot  taken  in  the  fall  have  been  used  in  the 
winter  to  plan  out  the  ground  for  work  in  the  spring.  The  class  have  also 
studied  the  question  of  underdrainage  in  detail  and  have  plotted  out  profiles 
of  several  drains  using  field  notes  from  levels  previously  taken.  The  inter- 
est of  the  boys  in  this  work  is  indicated  in  the  way  in  which  they  attend  Far- 
mers' Institute  Meetings,  Farmers'  Club  Meetings,  and  other  agricultural 
gatherings  without  special  solicitation.  In  the  class-room  work  they  are  full 
of  intelligent  questions  and  are  continually  bringing  in  questions  from  their 
neighbors. 

The  work  of  the  school,  in  connection  with  the  office,  has  been  the  most 
arduous  part  of  my  duties  but  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  the  most  interest- 
ing and  gives  the  greatest  promise  of  results.  The  office,  which  was  opened 
in  September,  is  conveniently  situated  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  pxirpose. 
The  outer  part  of  the  office,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  about  one  hundred, 
is  used  as  a  general  reading-room  and  meeting-room.  During  the  earlv  fall 
I  found  it  difficult  to  get  people  greatly  interested  in  the  office,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  those  who  did  visit  it  found  it  frequently  empty.  Much 
of  my  time  was  spent  out  in  the  country  becoming  acquainted  with  people,  and 
in  gathering  information  pertaining  to  local  conditions  and  problems.  At  the 
leading  Fall  Fairs  I  displayed  an  exhibit  loaned  by  the  Biological  Depart- 
ment of  the  O.A.C.,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Later  in  the 
fall  callers  at  the  office  became  more  and  more  frequent.  Many  came  in 
merely  to  get  acquainted,  while  others  came-to  talk  over  questions  of  various 
kinds. 

During  the  Farmers'  Institute  Meetings  I  addressed  all  of  the  meet 
ings  in  this  Riding  and  one  in  Grenville  County,  dealing  with  various  sub- 
jects of  local  interest  and  also  taking  occasion  to  outline  the  nature  of  my 
work.  At  the  meeting  in  Perth  I  brought  up  the  matter  of  organizing  a 
Farmers'  Club.  The  club  organized  on  that  occasion  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  me  into  close  touch  with  a  great  many  farmers.  Our  meetings, 
starting  with  an  attendance  of  about  forty-five,  have  grown  in  numbers  until 
now  my  office  can  scarcely  accommodate  the  crowd.  A  great  deal  of  inter- 
est has  been  aroused  in  the  practical  questions  of  general  improvement  dis- 
cussed, and  in  addition,  at  least  two  important  questions  affecting  local  inter- 
ests have  been  taken  up  by  the  Cloi  and  settled.  During  the  supplementary 
Institute  sessions  I  addressed  the  dfciorent  meetings  with  a  special  view  of 
offering  assistance  in  laying  out  of  the  underdrainage   systems   during   the 
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coming  year,  and  also  of  conducting  co-operative  experiments  in  swamp  soil 
investigations.  The  advantage  taken  of  these  offers  indicates  that  during 
the  coming  season  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  a  great  deal  more 
of  this  work  than  I  can  accomplish  without  assistance. 

On  February  26  and  27,  the  office  scored  another  success  in  a  special 
Poultry  Institute.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  attended  these  meetings, 
which  were  in  reality  a  short  course  in  poultry.  The  speakers,  Mr.  Graham 
and  Miss  Yates,  were  beyond  criticism  and  the  audience  was  interested 
•and  appreciative  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  district  are  not  extensively  interested  in  poultry,  either  as 
fanciers  or  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  result  of  this  series  of  meetings  is 
very  gratifying,  indicating  as  it  does  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the 
work  of  the  office. 

Undoubtedly  the  work  here  is  being  popularized  more  quickly  through 
the  office  than  through  the  school.  The  value  of  the  office  as  a  channel 
through  which  information  may  be  obtained  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  farmers,  and  it  is  this  capacity  that  the  usefulness  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment has,  up  to  the  present,  been  most  fully  demonstrated.  This  has,  I 
understand,  been  the  experience  of  all  of  us  engaged  in  the  work,  and  in 
view  of  the  greater  prospects  of  development  through  the  outside  work,  I 
should  like  to  recommend  to  the  Department  the  desirability  of  removing  us 
entirely  from  the  Collegiate  Institute  Staff  and  of  placing  us  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  With  our  services  tendered  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  stated  periods,  our  relationship  to  the  school 
would  remain  the  same  as  far  as  our  duties  are  concerned,  and  our  position 
would  be  relieved  of  much  of  its  present  incongruity.  Our  office  work  would 
no  longer  appear  as  a  side  line  but  would  receive  its  proper  recognition  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  we  would  be  placed  on  a  better  basis  to  deal  with 
both  farmers  and  townspeople.  I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  ask 
that  provision  be  made  whereby  a  part  of  the  work  in  the  school  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  performed  by  an  assistant  working  under  my  instruction. 
If  the  outside  work  which  has  beeD  undertaken  for  this  season  is  to  be  per- 
formed with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  if  the  office  and  school  work 
are  to  receive  proper  attention,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  an  assist- 
ant after  Easter.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  my  application  for  a  Second  Year  O.A.C.  man  to  act  in  this 
capacity  is  receiving  consideration.  If,  in  addition  to  keeping  the  office  open 
while  I  am  away,  assisting  me  with  the  office  routine  and  with  the  work 
throughout  the  country,  this  man  could,  from  time  to  time,  relieve  me  from 
the  school  work,  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  making  the  influence  of 
the  office  felt  in  distant  parts  of  the  county.  I  would  ask,  therefore,  that 
if  the  regulations  do  not  already  permit  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  the 
Collegiate  authorities  be  authorized  to  allow  it.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  after  this  year  pupils  be  admitted  to  the  Two- Year  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture in  the  High  Schools  only  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  that  govern 
the  admission  of  other  High  School  pupils  but  that  Section  2  of  the  admis- 
sion requirements  remain  as  it  stands  at  present. 

Report  of  W.  A.  Munro,  B.S.A.,  Morrisburg. 

I.  Conditions  upon  Arrival. — When  I  arrived  upon  the  scene  last  June  1 
found  the  citizens  of  Morrisburg  jubilant  over  the  prospects  of  an  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  the  neighboring  places  jealous  that  it  had  been  placed 
where  it  was.     The  real  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  scheme  had  not  been 
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grasped  by  even  the  school  board,  and  high  hopes  were  entertained  that  even- 
tually Morrisburg  would  become  a  second  Guelph. 

The  School  Board  had  made  the  purchase  of  fourteen  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  school  and  were  ready  to  further  the  scheme  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. High  hopes  were  expressed  on  all  sides  that  there  would  be  great 
development. 

II.  Reception.— (a)  By  the  townspeople.  The  citizens  ever  since  the 
day  of  my  arrival  have  exhibited  a  most  friendly  feeling  towards  me  and 
my  work  and  have  been  interested  in  every  movement. 

(o)  By  the  farmers.  The  difficulty  with  the  farmers  has  been  to  make 
them  believe  that  the  place  is  for  their  benefit  and  that  its  success  or  failure 
depends  as  much  upon  their  efforts  to  receive  it  as  upon  the  equipment  of  the 
school,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  There  was  no  immediate  financial 
profit  to  promise  them  and  hence  they  looked  askance.  But  not  for  long. 
As  more  and  more  opportunity  was  afforded  me  for  conversation  with  repre- 
sentative men  from  different  communities,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  work  became  known,  it  was  better  and  better  received  by  them  until 
now  the  invitations  to  come  out  to  speak  at  different  centres  are  more  than  I 
can  comply  with.  The  farmers  of  this  county  believe  that  they  are  favored 
above  their  fellows  of  other  districts  in  having  an  institution  of  this  kind 
in  their  midst. 

(c)  By  the  school  authorities.  The  Board  of  Education  have  complied 
with  every  request  that  I  have  made  and  more  than  once  have  given  me  to 
understand  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  I  am  to  have  a  free  hand.  With 
a  knowledge  that  they  are  so  much  in  sympathy  with  me  and  my  work,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  I  have  in  them  a  strong  support. 

III.  Work  in  the  School.- — Directly  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  school, 
but  indirectly  I  have  accomplished  the  good  will  of  the  students  and  the 
staff  of  both  the  Collegiate  institute  and  of  the  Public  School.  I  say  this 
because  I  am  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  teachers.  The  Principal 
of  the  Model  School  has  asked  me  for  my  co-operation  in  the  establishment 
of  a  school  garden ;  the  students  of  the  Collegiate  ask  for  my  assistance  in 
their  sports,  debates,  and  so  forth ;  the  little  children  come  at  all  times  with 
questions  about  birds,  flowers,  trees,  and  insects;  and  teachers  and  students 
of  both  schools  frequent  my  office  for  reading  and  for  consultation  of  various 
questions  arising  out  of  my  work. 

IY.  Outside  of  the  School. — My  work  has  been  almost  wholly  outside  of 
the  school.  Until  the  middle  of  November  I  contented  myself  with  driving 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  constituency  and  talking  with  the  farmers ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  weather  was  such  as  to  prevent  any  kind  of  farm  work  from 
being  carried  on,  I  immediately  organized  what  I  have  been  pleased  to  call 
Day  Schools.  These  are  classes  similar  to  Farmers'  Institute  Meetings, 
except  that  only  one  subject  is  dealt  with  on  one  day  and  demonstrations 
are  given  by  means  of  live  animals.  My  attention  has  been  almost  wholly 
directed  to  the  subjects  of  judging  and  breeding  dairy  cattle,  and  horses. 
In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  I  conducted  a  demonstration  in  judging  and  in 
the  evening  gave  an  address  on  breeding. 

At  four  places  I  have  dealt  with  both  the  subjects  of  dairy  cattle  and 
horses,  and  have  been  glad  to  notice  a  larger  attendance  at  my  second  meet- 
ings than  at  my  first.  I  have  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  my  work 
in  this  respect,  but  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  questions  asked,  the  discussions 
and  the  general  interest  and  good  will  in  the  meetings,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  work  will  mean,  directly,  a  great  improvement  in  the  class  of  live  stock 
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kept,  and  indirectly,  an  interest  and  faith  in  the  honest  effort  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  farmer. 

Besides  my  appearance  at  the  Day  Schools,  I  have  been  present  at  eleven 
Farmers'  Institute  Meetings,  at  each  of  which  I  spoke  on  one  subject  of  direct 
practical  interest  and  also  on  the  subject  of  my  work.  I  endeavor  to  be 
present  at  and  speak  wherever  I  am  invited,  including  such  occasions  as 
dairymen's  meetings,  social  gatherings,  and  any  other  assembly  of  the  far- 
mers. 

I  organized  and  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Graham  and 
Miss  Yates  a  Aery  successful  two-day  Poultry  Institute,  and  have  under  way 
the  organizing  of  a  Fruit  Institute,  to  he  held  in  Iroquois.  Although  there 
are  no  cow-testing  associations  organized  in  the  county,  I  believe  that  a 
number  will  soon  be  formed  as  a  result  of  my  work  on  dairy  cattle  during 
the  winter. 

The  office  has  been  open  to  the  public  for  two  and  a  half  months,  and  is 
growing  in  favor  continually.  Every  week  sees  an  increase  of  interested 
visitors  and  enquirers.   I  endeavor  to  be  present  every  Friday  and  Saturday. 

V.  Most  Useful  Line  of  My  Work. — Thus  far  the  most  useful  line  has 
been  that  of  the  Day  Schools,  and  so  interested  are  the  farmers  in  these 
classes  that  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  a  serious  complaint  will  go 
into  the  Department  if  they  are  discontinued. 

I  anticipate  very  much  along  the  lines  of  my  experiments  this  sum- 
mer. The  Day  Schools  and  the  Experimental  Plots  can  afford  plenty  of 
work  for  one  man  without  the  office  or  the  school. 

VI.  Suggestions  for  the  Future. — The  correspondence  with  the  local 
papers,  with  farm  periodicals,  with  enquiries,  and  with  the  Department  is 
such  as  to  take  too  much  time  from  other  work.  If  I  were  supplied  with  a 
stenographer  for  at  least  part  of  the  time  it  would  facilitate  matters  greatly. 

I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  caretaker  to  keep  the  office 
open  in  my  absence,  and  engaged  one  in  December.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  boy  or  girl  be  engaged  to  do  my  typewriting,  and  to  keep  the  office  open, 
or  else  that  a  stenographer  be  engaged  for  part  time  and  the  present  care- 
taker be  continued. 

If  a  class  be  organized  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  next  year,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen.  Either  the  Dav  Schools  must  discontinue  or  a  second 
man  must  be  engaged.  Then,  too,  one  county  is  sufficient  field  for  this  man 
to  work  in.  I  have  endeavored  to  cover  the  three  united  counties  of  Stor- 
mont, Dundas,  and  Glengarry,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  County  Councillors 
with  my  work ;  and  four  schools  in  Stormont  and  three  in  Glengarry  are 
the  most  I  can  possibly  do  outside  of  Dundas,  and  then  Dundas  is  poorly 
served.  Once  over  the  ground  in  Stormont  and  Glengarry  does  not  imi 
the  importance  of  the  work  either  upon  the  Councillors  or  the  people  a<  a 
repetition  necessarily  must  do. 

The  Day  School,  or  Day  Institute,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call 
it,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  farmer  can  be  reached.  Labor  is  scarce 
and  if  the  meetings  continue  for  two  days  in  one  place  some  farmers  must 
necessarily  remain  away  for  one  of  the  days;  whereas,  if  a  meeting,  includ- 
ing an  afternoon  and  an  evening,  be  held  in  even*  representative  centre,  every 
farmer  throughout  the  whole  county  can  easily  attend. 

Report  of  R.  E.  Mortimer,  B.S.A.,  Coi.lixgwood. 

On  the  whole  I  think  the  townspeople  received  me  well  and  the  local 
papers  gave  me  privileges  to  write  articles  relating  to  the  new  work,  which 
I  certainly  took  advantage  of. 

61    E. 
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In  the  school  there  was  no  room  that  might  be  set  apart  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  exclusively ;  so  we  held  our  classes  sometimes  in  the  Science 
Laboratory,  sometimes  in  a  small  room  off  the  hall  called  the  Teachers' 
Room,  and  again  in  another  room  when  it  happened  not  to  be  occupied 
by  its  proper  class.  We  expect  soon  to  have  a  permanent  abode  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Collegiate  Institute.  In  the  first  term  we  had  one  student,  and 
in  the  second  term,  two. 

We  have  rented  a  plot  of  ground,  almost  an  acre,  which  is  quite  repre- 
sentative of  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood, — a  sandy  loam.  I  have  already 
drawn  out  a  plan  of  the  plots  and  have  had  the  boys  make  copies  of  the  plan; 
so  that  we  can  all  keep  good  records  of  the  experiments  conducted.  I  have 
applied  to  the  Experimental  Union  for  a  number  of  experiments  in  grains, 
fruits,  and  roots,  and  I  will  have  some  tests  of  fertilizers  as  well. 

I  had  thought  of  conducting  a  short  course  in  grain,  seed,  and  stock, 
judging  at  some  place  other  than  Collingwood,  but  we  have  had  such  a 
stormy  winter  that  I  now  feel  pleased  that  we  did  not  attempt  it.  We  are 
now  arranging  for  a  two-day  series  of  lectures  in  poultry  and  floriculture, 
with  Messrs.  Graham  and  Hunt  of  the  College  as  the  outside  assistance.  I 
think  by  means  of  these  short  courses,  in  whatever  subjects  may  be  best  suited 
for  the  time  being,  we  can  give  to  the  department  here  something  that  will 
be  as  an  impetus  to  make  it  known,  not  only  in  this  town  and  in  this  town- 
ship, but  all  over  the  county,  and  even  over  the  entire  province. 

After  schools  close  for  the  summer  vacation,  I  should  like  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  travelling  over  this  and  adjoining  counties 
to  get  acquainted  with  local  conditions  and  bring  the  idea  home  to  every 
farmer,  showing  him  where  he  can  benefit,  as  well  as  his  sons,  who  may  be 
privileged  to  take  a  course  with  us. 


Report  of  F.  C.  Hakt,  B.S.A.,  Galt,  Onx. 

When  the  course  in  agriculture  was  started  in  the  Gait  Collegiate 
Institute  there  were  eight  pupils  in  the  class.  Five  of  these  were  boys  from 
the  town  and  entered  the  class  without  solicitation,  three  coming  without 
any  particular  reason  that  I  could  learn,  and  the  others  mainly  for  poultry 
or  entomology.  The  three  dropped  out  at  Christmas,  as  they  had  no  intention 
of  following  agriculture.  Three  boys  in  the  class  are  farmers'  sons,  two 
taking  the  full  Collegiate  course  with  agriculture,  and  one  taking  agriculture 
only. 

In  our  studies  in  the  class  we  have  not  followed  closely  the  course  as 
laid  down,  but  have  tried  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  boys  in  the 
class.  The  work  so  far  has  been  with  poultry  and  entomology,  some  dairying 
with  lessons  on  the  care  and  handling  of  milk  and  the,  use  of  the  hand 
separator;  (one  of  these  machines  has  been  lent  by  a  manufacturing  firm); 
practice  in  testing  milks  with  the  Babcock  test  has  also  been  given; 
in  Horticulture  we  have  studied  a  few  principles  with  experiments,  such  a9 
for  example,  the  proper  mixing  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  other  sprays; 
surveying  the  experimental  grounds  with  the  chain,  plotting  on  paper,  and 
discussing  treatment  and  planning  experiments  for  the  same;  getting 
acquainted  with  the  different  tjypes  of  farm  animals  and  crops :  experiments 
with  soils  and  studying  soils  in  their  relation  to  watex:  judging  s'eed  and 
getting  acquainted  with  weed  seeds,  have  been  part  of  the  work.  The  pupils 
are  Required  occasionally  to  write  essays  on  some  particular  subject  in  which 
they  are  interested.  One  hour  each  week  is  spent  in  the  reading-room  getting 
acquainted  with  current  up-to-date  literature  in  the  farming  papers. 
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Occasionally  the  class  has  visited  some  local  farmer  or  poultryman. 
The  boys  are  also  preparing,  together  with  other  pupils  in  the  school,  for 
a  School  Fall  Fair,  consisting  of  exhibits  by  the  pupils  in  the  science,  manual 
training,    domestic   science,   agriculture,    and   other  departments. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  manual  training  department, 
and  the  agriculture  pupils  when  in  this  class  have  been  given  models  and 
work  applicable  to  our  course. 

Outside  the  school  the  work  has  included  getting  acquainted  with  the 
farmers,  officers  of  the  various  agricultural  societies,  rural  school  teachers, 
etc.  During  the  fall  the  office  and  reading  room  were  opened  on  Main  St. 
and  the  fact  advertised  in  many  ways.  This  reading  room  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  by  the-  farmers  and  is  supplying  a  want.  It  is  used  as  much 
by  the  townspeople,  especially  those  interested  in  poultry  and  horticulture. 
Young  men  come  in  during  the  evenings  and  especially  on  Saturdays,  and 
in  this  way  I  have  made  many  acquaintances.  The  room  is  being  used  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  first.  The  Agricultural  Society,  Poultry  Association, 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Dairymen's  Association,  use  it  as  a  board  room,  and 
the  regular  meetings  are  held  here.  In  this  way  I  can  keep  in  touch  with 
these  and  assist  where  I  can. 

The.  advantage  of  having  some  one  locally  to  whom  to  apply  for  inform- 
ation or  help  is  also  being  recognized  and  used  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
farmers.  People  about  town  also,  having  gardens  or  fruit  trees,  and  the 
poultrymen  frequently  come  to  the  office  for  suggestions  or  information. 
A  good  deal  of  time  is  spent  however,  and  was  especially  last  fall,  in 
visiting  individual  farmers  in  the  county  and  at  the  various  markets.  By 
conversation  in  this  way  in  the  field,  orchard  or  barn,  besides  learning 
something  myself  as  to  local  conditions  and  so  forth,  I  have  been  able  to  be 
of  some  help.  It  does  not  seem  much  in  itself,  but  I  believe  in  this  quiet 
way,  a  good  deal  has  been  done.  I  have  also  made  it  a  point  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  rural  school  teachers.  I  think  valuable  work  is  done 
in  visiting  the  rural  schools,  giving  the  children  a  few  interesting  lessons, 
and  awakening  there  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  parents'  business. 
Of  course  all  the  fall  fairs  were  visited  in  the  district  and  literature 
distributed.  At  the  Gait  Fall  Fair  we  had  an  Educational  Exhibit.  I  also 
acted  as  judge  at  the  Horticultural  Show.  The  local  grocers  have  aided 
materially  in  the  distribution  of  bulletins  where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 
Considerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  value 
of  testing  the  dairy  cows  of  those  supplying  milk  to  the  town  or  sending 
cream  to  Toronto.  To  this  end  I  have  been  doing  considerable  testing  myself 
both  for  individual  farmers  and  for  milkmen  supplying  the  town' of  Gait. 
This  matter  is  receiving  attention  in  other  parts  of  the  county  also. 

From  the  first  the  townspeople  have  taken  an  interest  and  have  been 
of  material  help.  The  Parks  Committee  gave  the  free  use  of  nearly  an  acre 
of  ground  in  the  Agricultural  Fair  grounds  so  that  our  experiments  here 
will  be  an  important  educational  feature  of  the  fall  fairs.  The  townspeople 
have  also  taken  advantage  of  the  department,  the  Board  of  Health  asking 
for  regular  testing  of  milk  delivered  to  the  town,  the  Town  Beautifying  Club 
asking  for  an  address,  etc. 

The  local  press  have  been  very  "free  in  allowing  the  use  of  their  columns 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  Department.  Articles  on  timely  subjects  that  I 
have  prepared  have  been  readily  received  and  given  prominence  both  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  editions.  Not  only  the  Gait  papers  but  the  others  over 
the  county  have  been  generous  in  this  regard. 

Some  local  meetings  have  been  held,  and  I  have  been  present  at  and 
delivered  addresses  at  all  or  nearly  all  the  Farmers'  Institute  meetings  in 
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the  county.  In  these  addresses,  among  other  things,  I  have  advocated 
the  formation  of  Farmers'  Institute  Clubs,  and  as  a  result  we  are  likely  to 
organize  many  of  these  over  the  county  in  the  near  future.  Especially  have 
I  endeavored  to  interest  the  young  men  in  this  and  I  believe  it  is  in  extension 
work  of  this  kind  that  the  greatest  good  can  be  done  in  this  country.  We  are 
near  the  short  courses  held  at  Guelph  and  such  courses  here  would  not  be 
to  the  best  advantage.  But  by  the  introduction  of  such  clubs,  the  interest 
in  agricultural  education  can  be  kept  up  the  year  round,  and  the  agricultural 
interests  organized ;  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  discuss  questions  of  local 
interest  as  they  arise,  and  thoughtfulness  induced  always.  At  present  there 
is  a  strong  agitation  to  have  a  larger  representation  of  farmers  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  as  a  class,  because  of  lack  of  opportunities,  farmers  are  perhaps 
lacking  in  ability  to  voice  their  sentiments  even  in  a  small  meeting.  Practice 
in  these  clubs  will  give  young  men,  on  whom  the  future  depends,  not  only 
a  wider  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  business,  but  will  fit  them 
also  to  supply  the  present  lack  of  men  adequately  fitted  to  represent  the 
great  industry  in  Parliament. 

Two  of  these  clubs  are  already  organized  in  the  county.  And  so,  as 
far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  the  work  shapes  itself  towards  the  organization 
of  farming  interests  in  local  centres ;  of  organizing  co-operation  in  every  dis- 
trict, in  marketing,  in  using  pure  stock  in  either  dairying  or  beef,  and  in  fight- 
ing diseases  and  insects,  etc.  Farming  in  this  county  is  already  at  a  high 
standard,  the  greatest  lack  being  that  of  organization  and  co-operation,  and 
easily  obtainable  agricultural    educational  facilities  in  the  rural  districts. 

With  regard  to  the  outlook  in  the  school,  the  growth  of  the  class  here 
is  necessarily  slow.  But  by  interesting  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  and  especially  the  entrance  pupils,  its 
importance  is  being  recognized  more  and  more,  and  already  there  are  pros- 
pects of  a  larger  class  next  year. 

Facilities  for  class-room  work  in  the  school  at  present  are  not  of  the  best, 
but  the  school  authorities  are  providing  to  their  best  ability  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  by  spring  we  shall  have  a  room  suitably  furnished  for  the 
work. 

So  far  nothing  extraordinary  has  been  attempted,  but  we  believe  we  are 
laying  a  firm  foundation  and  getting  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  situation.  We 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  steady  progress  and  by  the  reception  the  work 
is  receiving  from  the  farming  community. 


Report  of  A.  McKenney,  B.S.A.,  Essex. 

Our  work  in  the  County  of  Essex,  as  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  as  specialist  in  agriculture  in  Essex  High  School,  has, 
I  think,  been  reasonably  successful. 

The  townspeople  from  the  beginning  were  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
movement  and  gave  us  every  possible  assistance. 

The  county  council  supported  the  work  with  a  liberal  grant. 

The  farmers  themselves,  whom  we  were  most  anxious  to  meet,  were 
somewhat  indifferent.  This  was,  however,  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  work  which  we  were  trying  to  do.  'And 
in  this  county  at  least,  I  think  we  made  the  mistake  of  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  in  undertaking  to  start  a  class  in  agriculture  before  the 
people  understood  what  we  were  intended  to  teach.  We,  however,  got 
started  with  a  small  class  and  those  who  are  taking  the  work  express  them- 
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selves  as  being  well  satisfied  with  it  and  have  signified  their  intention  of 
going  on. 

This  year  the  greater  part  of  our  work  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  in  fact  the  work  outside  has  assumed  such  pro- 
portions as  to  require  the  entire  attention  of  one  man. 

The  County  of  Essex  affords  great  opportunities  for  extension  work 
among  the  farmers  themselves,  and  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
school  and  in  the  country,  as  it  should  be  carried  on,  two  men  are  a  neces- 
sity, one  to  look  after  the  outside  work  and  attend  to  the  organization  of  the 
high  school  classes,  and  the  other  to  look  after  the  classes  during  school 
hours. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  just  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  work 
which  we  have  been  doing  and  intend  doing  throughout  the  country  : 

(1)  We  have  held  several  orchard  demonstrations  in  spraying  for  San 
Jose  Scale.     These  were  well  attended. 

(2)  A  short  course  in  stock  and  grain  judging  was  held,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  60. 

(3)  A  short  course  in  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  was  held,  with  an 
attendance  of  150. 

(4)  We  have  assisted  in  organizing  seven  Farmers'  Clubs  and  one  Poul- 
try Association. 

(5)  We  have  also  attended  all  the  Farmers'  Intsitute  meetings  in  the 
county.  At  these  we  conducted  several  judging  classes,  which  were  appre- 
ciated and  well  attended. 

(6)  It  is  also  our  intention  to  conduct  experiments  with  tobacco  and  fer- 
tilizers during  the  coming  season. 

The  work  outlined  above,  along  witb  attending  Farmers'  Club  meet- 
ings, writing  articles  for  the  paper,  answering  questions,  and  work  of  that 
kind  in  the  office,  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  our  work  as  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  different 
phases  of  the  work  is  the  more  important:  but  I  think  the  success  of  the 
work  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  high  school  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  the  extension  work  in  the  county.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  one  man  alone  to  manage  them  both  and  make  them  the  BUCceBses  which 
they  should  be. 

Summary   and  Conclusions. 

(1)  As  might  have  been  expected,  only  a  beginning  has  boon  made  in 
the  classes  in  agriculture  in  the  high  schools.  The  attendance  is  not  large 
but  it  is  as  large  as  was  expected. 

(2)  Where  there  are  farm  boys  in  the  classes,  the  work  is  progres-inir 
most  satisfactorily. 

(3)  The  work  of  the  office  and  in  the  county  is  increasing  every  month, 
and  the  services  of  the  specialist  are  in  great  demand  by  the  farmers  for 
miles  around. 

(4)  The  holding  of  short  courses  for  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  has  proved 
most  popular. 

(5)  The  holding  of  one-day  judging  schools  in  blacksmith  shops  and 
of  her  convenient  places  has  stimulated  an  interest  in  stock  raising  and  has 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  leading  to  correspondence  with  the  agri- 
cultural specialist  and  will,  we  believe,  he  for  the  betterment  of  our  farms 
and  farming  conditions. 

(6)  As  the  work  progresses  the  members  of  the  county  councils  are  becom- 
ing interested  and  already  grants  have  been  made  to  help  meet  expenses. 
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(7)  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  townspeople  in  the 
work  of  the  office,  the  short  courses,  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  etc., 
is  most  marked.  The  merchants  and  professional  men  in  these  towns,  as 
tthey  see-  the  possibilities  of  the  work,  begin  to  realize  the  value  of  the  work 
to  the  towns  themselves.  A  prosperous  farming  community  makes  pros- 
perous settlements. 

(8)  The  county  school  inspectors  are  already  interesting  themselves  in 
the  new  movement  and  are,  where  practicable,  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  using  the  agricultural  specialist  to  help  in  the  problems  of 
rural  school  education.  This  may  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  school 
gardens  with  experimental  plots,  the  actual  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
such  practical  subjects  as  seed  judging,  weed  identification,  seed  germination, 
milk  testing,  and  so  forth. 

(9)  The  rural  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  help  their  pupils  to  better 
things  are  also  consulting  these  agricultural  specialists  about  school  gardens, 
co-operative  experiments  in  agriculture,  and  other  things  that  might  assist 
in  making  the  school  curriculum  of  more  practical  benefit  to  the  country 
boy  and  girl. 

(10)  Farmers'  Clubs  are  being  formed,  with  the  office  of  the  specialist  as 
a  meeting  place.  Here  better  methods  of  farming  are  discussed  in  a  general 
way  and  in  detail.  Ideas  are  exchanged  and  criticised ;  seasonable  topics 
are  introduced,  and  men  with  a  special  message  are  from  time  to  time  invited 
to  address  the  meetings. 

(11)  Finally,  my  inspection  has  convined  me  that  the  townspeople  are 
already  enthusiastic  and  confident  of  the  success  of  the  scheme.  The  coun- 
try people  are  interested  and  willing  to  give  the  scheme  a  thorough  trial. 
The  country  people  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  practical 
benefits  to  be  derived  before  they  will  enthuse  over  the  agricultural  courses 
in  the  high  schools.  This  conviction  will  be  brought  home  to  them  as  the 
agricultural  specialist  is  given  opportunity  and  avails  himself  of  it,  to  go 
out  continually  into  the  country,  visiting  the  farmers  on  their  own  farms, 
suggesting  improvements  in  farm  methods,  that  can  readily  be  carried  out, 
suggesting  remedies  for  injurious  insects,  and  means  for  the  extermination 
of  noxious  weeds,  etc.,  until  the  farmers  themselves  see  the  possibilities  in 
an  agricultural  education  for  their  sons.  Then  we  may  look  for  larger  agri- 
cultural classes  in  our  county  high  schools. 

Geo.  C.  Creelman. 
March  19th,  1908. 
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